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Advancement of Learning, 
Lib, 3. Sek. 5. 


A S for the Placits of Ancient Philoſopheys, as were thole of 


Pythagorss, Philolaus, Xenophon, Anaxagor.4', Parmemides , 
Leucippus, Demecritus, and others,(which men uſe diſdain- 
fully to runne over; ) it will not be amiſle ro caſt our eyes with 
more reverence upon them, For alchough Ari#ole(after the manner 
of the race of the Ottomans ) thought he could not ſafely raign, unleſſe 
he made away all his Brethren; yet to thoſe who ſeriouſly propound 
to themſelves the inquiſition and illuſtration of Truth, and nor 
Dominion or Magi Firality, it cannot but ſeem a marter of great 
profit,to ſee at once before them, the ſeverall opinions of {eve- 
rall Au&ors touching the Natures of things. Neither is this for 
any great hope conceiv'd that a more exadt truth can any way 
be expited from theſe or from the like Theorics : For, As the 
ſame Phenomena , the ſame Calculations, are ſatisfied upon the 
Aſtronomicall Principles both of Prolomy,and Copernicus : So,the 
prener experience we imbrace, and the ondiuney view and 
ace of things, may apply it ſelfe ro many ſeverall Theories 3 

whereas a right inveſtigation of truth requires another manner 
of ſeverity and ſpeculation, For as eArifotle ſaith Elegantly, 
That Children at ſr] #ndeed call all men Fathers, and women Mothers ; 
but afterwards they diſtinguiſh them both ; So certainly experience 
in Childhood, will call every Philoſophy, Mother ; bas when it 
comes to ripeneſle, it will diſcern the true Mother. In the mean 
time 1t 15 good to read over diverſe Phuloſophies, as diverſe Gloſ- 
{cs upon Nature ; whercof,it may be,one 1n one place ; another 
in 


A 


in anothcr ; is more corre&ted. Therefore I cculd wiſha colleQi- 
on madc,burt with diligence and judgement, De Antiquis Phzlo- 
ſophtis, out of the lives of Ancient Piulofophers 3 out of the Par- 
cels of Plutarch of their Placr:sz out of the Citations of Plato 3 our 
of the Confutations of Ariſtotle ; out of a ſparſced mention found 
in other Books as well of Chriſtians, as of Heathens, ( as out of 
Lafaniius, Phil», Philoflratus, and the reſt ) ; For I do not yet ſee ex- 
rant a work of this Nature, Bur here ] mvlt give warning that this 
be done diſtin&ly, ſo as the Phrloſophres, every one feverdly, be 
compoled and continucd, and not collected by titles and hand- 
fulls, as hath bin done by Platarch, Por every Philoſophy while it 
7s entire in the whole peece-ſupports it ſelſe 3 and the optn.tons matntarned 
therem,ztue light, ftrength, aud credence mutually one to the other 3 
whereas if they be ſimple and broken, 1: will ſvu,a more ftrazge and 
d:ſovant. In truth, when I read in Tacitus the Aﬀtions of Nero 
or of Claudius, invelted with Circumſtances of Times, Perſons, 
and Inducements ; I find them not ſo ſtrange, but that they may 
be true : but when I read the ſame actions in Swuetontus Tran- 

willus, repreſented by titles and common places, and not in or= 
She of Time, they ſccem monſtrous and alrogether incredible : 
So ts Philoſophy when tt 15 propounded entire 5 and when it tsſliced and 
articled into fragments. 


MONTAIGNE, Efayes, Chap. 12. 


' How much as Ideſire,thatgjn my life-time, either ſome other, or Ju- 
tus Lipſius, the meft knowing perſon that is left us, of a moſt poliſh- 
ed and judicious wit, truly allied to my Turnebus, had both the will 
and the bealth, and leaſure enough to colleR in oye Regifter, according 
to thetr d1Uſions and therr claſſes, ſmcerely ard cartouſl 'y 48 much as we 
can ſee thereof, the opt101.s of the ancient Philoſophy, upon the ſubje# 
of nur Betng,andof our Manners, its Controverſies, the credit and (uc- 
ceſſion of its Sets the application of the Life of the eAuthors and follow- 
ers,to ther precepts 12 memorable and exemplary accidents | What an 
excellent and profitable work would this bee ? 
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The CountryzParents, and Time of Eythagoras, 


HE /{ta/ich Set wagdiltioa from the /onz4, in re- 
> \peR of che. Author, Place, Diſcipline , and Dos 
- »E&tine; denominated fromrhar part of /raly, which | 
\#from the frequency of Greek,Colonies,. was called . 
: Magna Gracias Yer was:nor che Author, Pha 0+ 
1: ras, ar Italian; '® for, rhough fone thipk, bis {=o 
was of AMorapeontum ; > ſome, a Tyrrhene, 'of Ernria 
"DI « 1nraly; yer4 Drogenrs and others report hima Tyr- 
rhene, of the race of choſe who inhabired Lenmar , /mbrus , and Scyrus ; 
and chat comming upon Traffick xg Saws, he ferled there, and was made 
free. With theſe concurrs 4 Hriffexonys,. (to whom; Clemens Alexandri- 
»ns Joyneth Ariſtarchas and T heopampas) who ( * in the life of Pyth.s goras) 
faich; 'fFThar he was born in one of rhoſe Ilands which che Arhenians 


bf 


or = a Perpbyy.de - + 
, ” vit, Pychag. 
b Plat. Sympos. 


c Porph.. ._... 
d Poyph. 


c Strom. lib. I, 
f Porph, 


won, and expelled thenice che 
Pythagoras was 4'\Samian, but by 


by his. father from Tyrrhenia co-Sdmus@un: Andandecd, his, Country ſeems 


inſcrutablt'co 8 Lyews ; to. 


I 4p aio ' \Whence Sxidas ſaith, Tha 


b. a Tyrrhenian , brought. ouer young 
Porph, 


Contra 


Joſephus no leſs difficult to find out , than that p 
of Homer, | \ TL"s | 


Nor is it ſtrange, thar the Country. of bus father ſhould be.queltion'd , 
Knceir is nor agreed concerning. his.name and qualicy : | Juſtwe calls i lib. 20. 
him Demararss y-( and Johannes\ Saricbwrienſis., from Juſtine, Marais) k Leen. 

k ochers, MMawercas.: Bur thegreares part of, Wricers agree ,. thar he was | RE 


pion.” 


called 1: Mneſarchns, his profefſion, according.to Hermippas and others, qu, 
a Graver of Rings; according to. orhers,/a Mgcchant, oe wg 
*.,=:Some thereate.who affirmy hewas a Phliaſian; © Pauſ@vias reports 5" m Porpb. 
thas hewas ſor afLagbren on n.of Hippdſus., who, upon che raking 2... 
of Phlias by the Dorians , fled t0..Sanw:....* Qchers, chat he was ſon of %F«k, 
Hippaſus Ar 19a was ſon'af Large » Enthyphron. 4 mus, witvn nous 
who was baniſhed-our of Phliwtg.and that amerces ( or rather. Jneſar- = 1 3d 
Sr har Cle- pPopb.... \# 


IS | 


chas)ivedin Sanws, whence Pythagoras was ſaid to | 
whe relates ;\tie was a Syrian, ofthe City Tyrus. in Syria, (or racher in 
Fhenicia) whence making a voyage ro Sams tos traffick', at. ſuchrime 
che Samians were. much oppreſt with faming-, be furniſhed chem w 
Corn, in requitall whereof y;they made him free of their Country, 
— ſaith, that Pychagoras was a Samian. 

\. Indeed, themoſt generall andapproved opinion is , thar Aneſarchus 


was a Samian, deſcended from Ancess, who firſt vr 6 oneny inco 
7 B anni ; 


q Clem, Ales. 
Strems 
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; Arcadia, and Theſſaly , augmenting it from Athens, Epidaur us, aud Chal- 


PYTHAGORAS. 
was born art Sidon in Phanicia ;, bur 
Co T it 4. \} m 
F I AS4 42S .T &' 


Sams 


26d hoc. Probatoray, bis for 


# 
. a 


F 


manded by the Pythian Oracce, 70 gather 


Colony ons 


Cis ;and that having got ary 6 under bis command, be (hould pigple an 


© Strab.lib.1 4. Iſland, named from the richneſs of the ſoy] Melamphyllos, { * black-leaf ) 


- u Porphyr.pag, Planted this Colony there, ['% Of Pythaig 1t is conhragey 


and call the City which they built Samus , from Same in Cephalenia, The 
Oracle was thus. 
In ſtead of Same, Sgmns thou (an Iſle) 
- Shalt plant Avcens, whichmen Phyllas tyle. 


That this Colony was drawn from thoſe ſeverall places, appears , wot oncty 
from their religious rites and ſacrifices, ( whichare derive4from rhe Commries 
ont of which thoſe people came) but alſo from the affinit.et\\.and mutual tos 
wentions made by the Samians; Mneſarchus and Pythaisg rhe parens of Pye 
thagoras, are ſaidro be deſcended from the family 2f the hp Anczus , a 

Apoſtonins, } 
amagffabeir 


Which ncbleneſs of their extrattion being much cele 


x Cired alſo ountry-men, 4 Samian Poet declar'd him to be ſon of Kpolto-1 =rhefe 
by P orpbyrivs. wor ds. | 


Y king. 
xobolw 


vx 


xlon agondi- 


\ | extraordinary te be expetbed from him, immediately  herenpon 


. be nothing leſs then divine, and rhereupond; 


Pythais of all Samians the moſt fair, 
ove-lov'd Pyth agoras to Phebus bare. 


Which report was raiſed thus, This Mneſarchus the Samian bring; x or 0c 
eaſionof Traffick at Delphi with his w;fegwho was at that rime new!y with chuld, 
ard not known to be ſoz he enquired of the Oracle concerning his voyage to yon 
The Propheteſs told him, Thar his journey ſhould be according to hrs mind, ve- 
A ſon, that ſhould gxceed all men that ever were , in beanty and wiſdom ,., and, 
through the whole conr ſc of his life , conduce much to the benefit of mankind. 
Mneſarchusc0»/idering, that'the Oratle monid not bave ſpokgn of bis ſan, ſee+ 
ing that he demanded nothing concerning him , if thora nerenoc oſbas 
changed 
vameof his wife, which before was Patthenis jo: Pychais, from the prophettſs; 


”y nyt fd That his wife was already with child, and" ſhould bring. forth 
be 


anda: ſoon as ſhe was atlivered at Sidonin Pheanicia ,. they called id 


Pyrhagoras, For Epimenides, Eudoxus, Xenocrates,-|: and brher»men- 


Wee. 7 polio #1 ) are'ro berejeited',' who affirmy Apollo.at. ther! ninie 


tay with , ® and \gorher with child, ( ſhi ner bring ſd 6) andehere- 
© rar by the bref ; this j2 ne \Lraprtens,/ ena the foul of 
Pythagoras, being ofthe regimine of Apollo, ( nhetheras a followerg or ſave 
daber Ay more near to him)” was ſent to meu'y:nv11e can drabr 5 finoe it maybe 
evmed by theſe circumſtances of his birth) andthe nntverfall wiſdom of \his 
mind, Thuz mych ( (ant Famblithus) concerning bis generation, ( Whence 
we ſee,the Greeks didſo much admire /hiswic, that they choughr ic could 
abled Lille aphehis.farker, 

Pythagor as was the youngeſt of three fons, the eldeft #flcanhary calls 
Eunsſtus, Laertins, and Sides Entonmy;' the ſecond,/Fyrrbinns;: He had 
likewiſe arr uncle, Zoi/ns; rhentioned by Laorrizes, tt) 1 i 2G 7 q 
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". The-reaſovs'foreſtabliſhmneg-rhe times \concerning Pyrbay, 
wilt heteafrer beſerforth z job M occaſion of his'geitg 'pre6Fonly. - Tithe mal 
_ ritne, "I'ſhell defrre ir may'be — thar'he wasborn go —— 
.chird year. of the 'fifty third Olympiad : Thatheing oghteen years old, 

heard Thatsr AnckabNeys: Thenhe ered to Phan ci, 7 re mro Ee , 

where he ſaid tweniry rwoyears ; afrerwards' at Babyloh  rwetve years ; 

then terurned-ro Sams, being fifry fix years vid ; and from'thence went 

aneo-/caly. Theparticulars wheteof ſhall intheir feverall places be.more 

Fully difcourfed. .  - | | 


"-/ CHAP. I1. rs 
His ft Education and Mefters. 


Neſarchus(\{aith * Jawblichns ) returning from Syria to Samus, with 
Sonnch wealth, and abundance of Aer orc 5 Temp'r, which he © Vie, Pithays 
ded:caren io Apollothe Pythian., and bronghbrwp his ſon in (everall excellent 
diſciplines , committing hin ſometimes to Creophilus , ſomerimes to Phere- 
cydes;of Syrus, und ro 2/yuoft all the Prafelts of the Temples as being bleſt'with 
. farreſt aud woſt divineſon that ever mau had. 

.Spme-there arewho affirm, tha > be was firſt a Wreſtler ; and that © whey , , 
Pherecydes firſt diſcourſed among the Greeks, concerning the immoreality of © 5. Ange. 
che. Soul, Pythagoras the Samiau, moved atthe novelty of the diſcourſe , be- Ep,z.ad vo 
came of a Wreſtler ,, a Philoſopher, Bur theſe relarions ſeem to have been 
occahon'd, by confounding Pythegoras the Philoſopher with ® Wreliter 
of char name, his contemporary, of whom hereafrer. « 454 1 

dCleanthes and * Stidas relate;,'rhat he firſt heard Pherecydes \the Sy- 4 porph. p. 2+ 
7441, at Samug «ivd i» the ſecond place. Hermodomas , T& KRewpoNa, e In Pytheg.” 
CG any 4 the ſame Sanus, they very old, fiHermodamas was bi; name, £ Jembl. 
but the was frruemea Creophylus;rr Whereforeqperhaps inſtead of 7& Kyu- ; 
vis , ſhouldbe $:read; 7G Kyropuim ;, abeiſe he was rermed a Creg- g As once 10 
Phyliab,'as wellas fimamed Catophyims; h for ebar' nepuriad-u0 be deſcended A—_ 
from Creophyluve. +S avian wo, inemner paſl, anime Homer as bis "oe. 
gueſt, and was, ar.fawt ſaygþis. Mater ind hes 3» Pozery, But = Ap#- og; br. al 
leins, who ſaith, Herwadanins, Dr todamatr,'ashe calls him; was diſciple h Fombb. 4 
to that Creophilas, ancrror no:kefs im Chronotogy , then when he ſaitty, i Srrebs; 
Iythageras was Diciple ro Plato, unleſs the whole Text be cortupret. ® Far peut 

" py oras 674\farher dhibg He grim up is 'pradexce ' atal emprpance , © 
boing ',, hilft be wgger try young; gene? atly amnach reſpetted and hownred , 
even bythe maſh aged. His preſence and di ſtouvſe xiratted all per ſon; ro rue 
mms £017 ber: herlacked, be ap woyrhy ' nadir ation , chrhat PI” 
averrel ,. ha was the ſon of a dcity, ' He being this confirm d by rhe- '0p8- 
mnunyall 
adoring 


#inus that, wire bad of him, $y1briednention of his tinfnncy, wit by hb 
excellency , made TRAY Few worthy of hk pod " 
himſelf with Devotions, with Sciences, with excellent conver ſation , with con« 
ſtancy of minde, with grave defomrmeey vrdownh 4 feet inimitable ſerenity 
never tranſported with angth, linghter , emulation , contention , or any ot 
mus. Herenpon, 


di ſay der ; living likg ſome good, ganin to convey [e 1 
Tn young hy? ns aw) Ttbites Miletus, ro Bias 


at Priene, two of the Sages, and to all the Cities thereabout ; nuany in all theſe 

paris commmading'tbe'youn Mah \nohde” Dins Flinrdus\, 'calli Fr ie Pro: ti 1 ta 
verb, | The ITO Wye deg ) wt dts. * 

- 2 Abour1b11 tinge rg ehr ryyay of Polyctates', when Pythagoths, abbbec 

6ybrems years old foriferi ng the'evinl , and how /Frit:Hru: Te would probe 


50 


o Laert. 


ib, 3. 


q Thebes. 


r £4'yt. vir. 


Thaletis. 


* pag. 38. 


* Plin.exercir. 


alanb.cap.13e 


P Apul. Florid. 


phyrins, relate, that, afcer he had lived a yhile wich 'Hermo 


: he became ViRor at the Olympick Games,” Bur Laerii#r 
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tohis deſigns, and to the purſuitof Learning, which he intended above all 
things, \.* being young, and defirous of knowledge, lefr his Country,co go 
to travel] ole away privately by night, taking with him Hermodamas, ( /ir- 
vamed Creophylus, and deſcended, as was reported , from that Creophylus, 
who was Heſt ro Homer ) and made a voyage to Pherecydes,: | at Le:bma,to 
whom, Laertixs ſaith , he was recommended by his uncle Zoi/ns} andro 
Anaximander, the naturall Phloſopher, and to Thales ar Miletus, \ With eath 
of theſe he conver ſed ſeverally in ſuch manner , that they all lou'd him , admi» 
red his parts, and communicated their learning to him, | pUnder Anaximar- 
der the Milefian , heis ſaid ro have ſtudied the knowledge of naturall 
things] Thales extertamn'd himkindly , and, wondring at his excellency above 
other youths, which much ſurpaſſed the report he had received, aſſiſted him as 
far as he was able in Sciences ; withall, accu Jong his own age and infirmiy , 
he a 'viſed him to make a voyage to Egypt, there to get acquaintance with 
the Prieſts of Memphis and 4 Dioſpolis, ſince of them he had learned thoſe 
things, for which he was by many eſteemed wiſe , though he were not of ſuch 
formardneſs , neither by nature nor education , as be ſaw Pythagoras to be. 
Whence he preſaged, that, if he converſedwith thoſe Prieſts , be ſhould become 
the moſt divine and wiſeſt of men. 

Fhis Pherecydes fell fick at De/#s *£ Thar he onr-lived not the fifty (e- 
venth Olympiad , is manifelt from a » Letter which he writ the day be= 
ſore his death, ro 7 ha/es, whody'dthefirit year of the' Olympiad” fol- 
lowing. And though the greater part of Aorhord write}, thar at the ſame 
time, when the Cylonians 1n Cretona, conſpir'd againitthe Pyrhagoreans, 
(which was not long before Pythagoras died) Pyihagoras was gone from 
Jraly ro Delu, to wilit and bury Pherecydes, yer Dicearchus and other 
more accurate Authors ( ſauh® Porphyrins) aver, that Pythagoras was pre« 

ſent when that conſpiracy broke forth,” and that Pherecydes dyed before 
Pychagoras departed from:cSamus, The former relarion hath- im- 
poſed , among others, *upon the learned Sa/maſins, who, to reconcile 
this wich .other circumltapces concerning Pherecyaes, is conſtrain'd to 
imagine anorher perſon ofthe ſame name. It was therefore before Pytha- 
oras left Sams, that © Pherecydes, being deſperately feiztd by a Phthirrafis, 
L went to viſit him , and attenacd hm in hus. /ickneſs, wntill he died, avid theu 
per formed the rites of funerall, as to his:Maſter, For Laertins and Porphyrins 
add, that after the death and bjytiall of Pherecydes, he returnedio Samus, on 
of a de fire to gnjoy the ſociety of Hermodamas, 43.01 
t Phavorinut, in the ſeventh Book of his Various Hiſtory, and _ 
C) & r(t 
taughc Wreſtlers, and ofthem Ezrimenes,:to diet: with fleſh, (wheteas 
other Wreſtlers uſed toeat dry'd figs, cheeſ-curds, and whey ) wheteby 
® FJanjbli- 


churobſerve, thar this is fallly aſcribed ro Pythaporas the Samian (for he 


al not \rheearing of flejh ) bur wax indeed rhe vinyention'of P3rbe- 


goras, {on of Erarocles, of whom hereafter, 
| CHAP." 111, _ 
_ . How hetravelkdlto Phaenicia, 
Y fir 1g Jearw'd of Thales above all things to hushand. his time'y and for 


that reaſon forbearing wine and fleſh\, and having brfore reframed from . 
eating much, and accuſtomed himſelf to ſuch meats , —_ * ht and. #afie of 


digeſtion , by which means he procur'd ahabit of warchfulneſs , clearneſ?. 4 


mind, 


| ting in the fame wnmovablepeſture , and thi; canſtantly to the end.) and. ;/ TAU, &ec. 


ſer.. » From thence he went to ſears 
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wind, and an ebatt conſt anthralch bf hody 31 He made a veyuge to: Sidon ,..a 

well oxt'\ of 4 naar all deſfire'ro the tare -#(alf +. ePeenmng % his Conmry.s as 

concewving rhar be withwmure coſt poſe from enevinns Egyye, |... 

- Here ht conferred with the 83 ſee ſors of 'Mocus. 4 Phrbolah 

_ with orbers, and _ tbe! yrs Go any was initiated into all the 
eries of Byblus, and Tyre , and ſundryof thedprincipal{ ſacred Inftiruti> b reading 

0s in potholes ondir reg theſe SR get 5/4 axhens. ....1._ . 

ai may be imagined;but out of lave toKnawledgr,avd a feargleſt any thi - more 
tobe known, which was preſerved among ft then , inthe; (miracles or mizſte= 

rlePof theguds; might eſcape him, Withall-nat being.iguatant, that the rites of 

thoſe 4 prcoemepe Oi educed from the , Egyptian ceremonies,by means wher ref be 

hoped to participate of the more” ſublime and divine myſteries w Egypt, which 

he purſued with admiration, as bis Yafter.Thales bad adviſed bim. ; 


| CHAP, 'I'V. | 
| \ How be travel dto Egypt... © 
- ST & 2 
nMOme So yptian Mariners paſſing accidentally alon 7. that coaſt, which 
Vi ho 8 mel, (4 Fi mountain ta RT 66 Jpent much of his. 3 Jenilichn 4 
time in private retirement at the Temple,)| willingly received hins ing their 
p, Rut obſerving, during the voyage, how temporately he liv/d, keeping bis, 
all: diet, thiy begs to have a greater eſteem for him, And perceiving ſome 
things in the ex: me , 
within themſelves, | haw that be appeared to them as ſdow as they landed , 
wing down from the top of che wanntain Carmel, ( which they 5 hore to be more 
ſacred then ather Hills, aud wot-t$0de upon by the vu(gar) cafily and dretly A 
neither ftowas ner precipices-obſtrufting bis paſſage ;. nd how that, comming 
tothe fide of the ſhip, *be asked, whether they mere bound for | $YPr; and they « pg wiveon 
waſwering, That they were,; be went unto theweſſell , an flently ſuting down, F900 
ina place, where he mightleaſt diſturb the. mariners , in cafe they ſhould be ' , reading 
in any ſtreſſe ,, cont;uned in the ſame poſture two ni obts and three dies, withont' | 
meat, drink; vr fleep y ( excepe when none perceived he [Inmbered @ little , Fake ml 
, 


4 
= 
. 
. 
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thac the e proceeded dirett, beyond their expett ation, as if a[lifted by the 
preſcuce of i ged, Laying \alttheſe things tagether , they concluded and 
themſt 


perſwade - that dye drvine Genius aid indeed come along with 
thens from Syria ta; Egypt The .reft of the voyage they performed proſperouſly, 
ormerly in their wards and ations , af well 


obſerving 4 greate?, reſpett then. 
nc eager_Ir pa him., i, they at laft arrived npan the coaſt of 
Egypt, by 4 moſt fortunatepaſſage, without any ſtorm, ls, Aa 5 

© As ſoon ar he landed, they reverently an att , and ſcating ham on the 

cleaneſt part of the ſand, rear'd an extemporary Altay before him , on which © 

they lad, part of all the ſorts of proviſions which they had , as the firſt fruits 

of their lading., anddrew up their veſſel! in the ſame place , where they. firft © 

put roſea, Pychago:as, though weakened wir con if ing, was not ſich, either 

as his landing, or by their handing of him ; nor did he, when they were gone , 

abſtain! ; An the fruits which they had laid before him, but took them, and 

pac tamar'y conſtitution therewith wndiſturbed,, till he cane to the next htn- 

h afier all the Temples with diligent and b cap.4. 7 
exatt inquifttion.. | mtela Sa es as wells: | 
i © 4mriphon, in his Book concerning ſuchas were eminent, for vertue, c poppy, yit! 
exrollerh-his perſeverance when he wasin ,£gyft , ſaying, Pythagoras Pyibey. pag. s. 
defigning to become acquainted with the ALE the Egyptian ge cited ? aſs by 


ye 


ency of bit demveanour , mprethen hyman ,, they reflefted "5. 
? .vH one 


"%. . 


4 


© Som, lib, 5, Meth 


_ © PANHUGORYT. 


and: Bdbgent 


ty nts X 14" partivipare thertof , deſired. Polycearey. the 


| Tyra to'write ro Amakis: King of figype , wih whom he hadfriend{hps (9% 

d lib. 3 appears alſo.by/#-Hervidorus) and: hoſpitality, formerly) that he. night ba 
admired wo the fordſaid dothrine, Comming io Arnaſis, Amatis gave bone ke:- 

ter's ro the Priefts, "1d yoins firſt 1otheſe of Heliopolis » they [ere jms 20 the 

> LEE Prieft of Memphis, as themore antiem , which may indeed bs. 4 pretencee of 


e Clem. AS..”> the Heliopelitan#:” \'© For the &gyprians imparted not rheir..myGeries i@ 
every one, nor*commirred the- knowledge. of divine chings .60- profane 
{Shs, bar rothoſeonely who were ro inheric che Kingdom4. and, of 
_ : —_ Fo yore —_ ro were rei Any 09 os 
earning, and deſcent, on Memphis, »pox the ſame prevence, he was (eru 
fo Theb2. - They #d: v LA for fray. of the King , # ys Nt) ; on 
thinkins , thar by redfow of CIS difÞculty thereof,” he would defeſt 
from th: deſigne , enjoyned hum very hard precepts, wholly different from the 
inſtitution of the Grec1ans , whngh he readily per formed, to their ſo great ad- 
miration , that they gave him power to Tarrifes fo the gods, and to acquaint 
himſelf with all their ſtugies hich was. never knwwn to have been granced to 
any forraigner beſides. * {Cloner MPoantivies: relates PTarticulatly , that 
he was diſciple ro Sonchedes, an Ag ypan Arch-propher, x 
g Diogene? (aith, hit whilff hr lived with _ prieſts, he. was inſtrntted. 
in the Learning and La»guage (as Antiphmalto affirms) of the e&g yprians, 
and in their three kinds of writing; Epiftolick; Hieroglyphick,:»d Symbe- 
licky whereof ove imitates the common way of ſpeaking ; thereft' allegoripall, 
by SEnigms, ' They who are taughr by the'Kgypriays z1icarn firſt che 
of all che Egyprian Eerrers, whichts calted £pi/twlographickl; 
the ſecond, Hhoats, uſed by thoſe who wrice of ſacred rhings; the laſt 
and molt, perfe&t FH ieroginpbIck. whereof otie'is Curio/og:ok, rhe ochers 
Symbulick, Ofthe Symbolick ,* ont is erlyſpoken by Imitation , and+ 
thac is written as it were'7ropieatly ; anothet'on'the contrary doth allegos 
mas | *rize by /Eniemt... For inſtance, in the K 7riologick way y to expreſs the 
*- © © 2 Sun, the nakeI Circle; the Mabn, a Creſcent. Tropically, they do prov 


£ Strom. I. 


g Prob. pa 's. 


Clem. Alex. 


© ,+- +. perly rraduce, andtransfer , and expreſs by exchanging ſome things ,, and 
14 +. 2 3.3 Yarioully transfiguting others: us when they deliver the praiſes of 
-\ br noe © Rings, in Theological Fables, they wrice by Anagl/yphicks. 'Of che third 
--, 4/6 kind, by e£nigns, let this be an example + Allorher Sears, by reaſon'of 
their oblique courſe, they likened to the bodies'of Serpents; bar rhe:Sun 

co thar of a Beezle, becauſe havingformed 2 ball of Cow duny\, 'and lying 

vpon irs back, ic rolls ic abour (from claw to claw. ) * They > a 4 

. Over, that this Creature liveth fix months'under grovund,-and rhe ochen 

half of the year upon the earth; and char ir immirs ſeed intorthe Globe',, 

( of the earth) and ſogenerates , there being no female of char ſpecies: 

Hitherto Clemens. | - en 15 7 
hVd.Mex.8,n;,, Thus Þ being acquainted with the learning of that Nation', and enquiring 
into the Commentaries of the Prieſts of former tines, he knew the #bſar vations 


i Fambl.cap.4. of innermerable Apes, as Valerins Maximmſairth. And i /iviyg adnwr'd wid 
continuing. belgy/d of all the prieſts and prophets with whom he conver ſea'y\ he informeg 


himſelf by their. means acenrately , concerning every thing ;" not amitt;ng | any 
yer [on, eminent at that time for. ltarnmng,, or ary kind of religions xites ; nor lras, 
ving any place unſien , by going mw which he ' concerved ,' that he might find 
1 ſomething extraordinary, | For ® he went into the Adyra ofrhe Egyprians, 


. 
"_ 


©,” NickPhiloſ-phy,} He rravelled'ta al/the Prieſts , and was inſtrutte by every 
.., Ones in that wherein they were particularly learned, In Egyprhe lived twenty 
« » : (wo years, in their private ſick ed places, ſiudying Attronomy and. Gton 


metry, 


_ pag. (and, as Clemens (aich, petmitred himſelfto rhar endro-be circumciſed; - 
302, . and learned thjngs not to be communicated concerning the gods , 'my- 
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merry aa C roo the calbgiamo aye -- if no 4 ./ 
fevies: (Yb yt Vcrhbig] wad cil,209mnt - 
wa ALOE prof wer ,' " breach f1 

FRY ef rhe nr rae Jour ue Id, recrgtbres of 

lr i bere: Ao o "xo H AP. ; v. 4 | 

nt vi! 1 LOB TEST IE 

8 ff How he went to Babylon, 

v4! Ing . ; 63") «, Ns 7 


Maft'd i io rhe third car '6fthe chird: Ol ad, (which a Ohap, 
«Mags SPN bonefſerY) bs f hn Fkitaatrwe! faccec i him, . 

who ts/by /irfas Etc Amiftsut,andfcems ro beche fame whom * Plhng þ lib.36. cap 9 
calls Semnrſerzeus, (though c others interpret it of Amaſis) in wbeſe Rergy, c Viber Annal, 
ſanh: he; —_ wa ws. jw Ar his crime, Condyſc; invaded and +:57: 
conquered's,E gypr on ofas was rwker ner , and ſont te 

Babylon. Þbere be lived\'*.wich the _—_ exceltene "nt peg the Chaldeans , : 7 ond. exp. 
and | wirhihe Mari, e6Perfian Magi, ( for fo :£ Cicero, g {palcins, and Lie. 

b E,-ſeb/ns-cerm chem)+ "ny reſpe& thar Babylox was then under chac Mo- f de faib,e. 
narchy\; z which is chomeaning alſo of i Valerizs Alavimas, andih Lait ans > Flerid. 
tins, Who afhicm , that he went from pt 191the Parſians, ( nor ro _ ; ly 

as © fome conceive ): andre fynotons lf ro the maſt 0xatt PETE of the 11; cap a 
Mari, mbi formed, 7110") I Vergkn 
. mThe Mag: recerved 'IEN kjndly , audiafralicd "YO in the moſt profound Philoſoph, 
and ſubhlows' my faties, 'of ths wor ip the godVy' By ahiir moan alſo; hear- ScQis, cap. 6. 
raved" at the heighth af. Arichmerick\ Muſick y: avd orber Mathemaiica'! = $, 
Scienses, From theny, faweh ® Laler103'Maximn,, \ bexwhh 4 decite mind, re= (c_ cork 
cervedrhy mation: of the'Srars , thor powes., property ,. and effotts., ® their nli.g, 
Patrhni prejeds ; rhe” taviens effetds of both in rhe nativitier of men , as 0 Apul. Florid, 
FR" remedies of _ , whith are pawns vaſt news By Sea and Nib.n. | 


__ Fibe Chatdeany avich whomhi lived in Babylon, p Diegener particu Þ Þ Porphyr. p. t« 
larly inganceth Zebra , by whom heewe clenfod from rhe pollations of bus 
- life 4 and inſtrutted from what th mgs veriour perſons o»ghr' tobe freo; 
od luarnr che diſconvſe —— (Phyick awd whar art the 
of the © Water ſe; Th was reds rhe famewich 
thar'Zoreafttes; one dF che Perfian/alagt whorm,'s Apalcins ſaichs be chiefs q Flarid. 8. 
h hadfir Teacher ,qetming him} Oni divini arcanum antiſticen's and the - 
ſame wich Mazaraim the Aﬀlyrian, whom © Alexander , in his 'Book' of c Pinglpt: þ pay. 
Pyrthagorick Symbols , affirms to have been Maſter ro "Pythagoras ; ; the 
, e whom # Szidas calls Toy Ori, 'Zavan;] £lntarch, Zaratas ; whence £ In voce Py- 
ome conceive, thar they all Croatres the Mzgus , who was alſo. !74gre., 
called Zarades, as evichhinys þ co from” d Agathia, In- », : _— de 
_ he could nor hear Zoroaſtres himſelf, as being ſome Ageslarerz yet wat 
rs from che- relation of 2pr/oivs, rhat inns conceived Prihegorus . 
been a follower of ZoroxſÞer Pertiape him, whoſe doAarine. Py- 
A embraced; {for Cleruws faith, broxplatved Loroaftres the Par S- 
an Mug) p iterity believedre lnve been tis Maſter, This War eras 
rhe Aﬀertan | , wa+dy ſome ſuppyſed re be che et Exrkiet; which 
opinion Clemens opptighs ;\ nevertheleſs ( av Mr, /obſerves ) the 
molt acrurate Chramotogy rexcheth,; Thar Poekiet and ayes 


a San. 1, 


as floy- 
riſhedr ogcrher, berywixe” fe goth. and $24; \Olym mm_ ;" and therefore 
ob ma of rin binders Hox vue that this ELATRING might be 
Sr» [4 SIA 
x Diogenes (in his Treariſe of incredible cind+/beyond Thx/a)adds, chat x Porph. p. 8. 
he 


E700 ALY 


Y lib. 4.ca :. he went alſo rorbe Hebrewes, which, y Lait aixcexprefly denies, * Ex-: 
| Z Prapar.lib. ſchiws ſaith, He u« reported hats heard the Per ian Mari » AndibiBiuners. 


13. of the & tins," wt \whac.rime ſore of the Jewes wore gone to; Babylon , 
ethers to Agypr. 'T har he converſed with the Jewes at. Babylon, (ſaithi the 


Annal.p.t5t * Biſhop of Armagh ) may be argued , for that; he transferred many of 
In 4 theic Doarines _ is Philoſophy , as Hermippus oor nnrggy > his Fic 
'bconera Appi - Book of rhings concerning P agony Ficed by Þ Joſephus andin his firſt 

on. lib. 1. Book of Law-givers;, cir y< Origen, whi likewiſe is confirmed by 
cconraCeF. d 4rftobulys the Jew g ©PeriyatericaliPhitoſepher} in his firſt Book ro - 
Sr .x Philomercr; who moreover was induced by the ſame reaſon to believe,char 
Euſeh. Prz-) - the Books of Moſes wei: tranſlated anco Greek before che Pepfiin Em- 
par. lib. 13. pire 4 whereas it is mucti-niore probable , rhat Pyrhageras receiv'd thac 
> Yealts pare 6f his learning, from the converſation which he - had. with the 
dents 160 rewes,  * x 10 3 549201 ogg! Aa +] 
TER" 1 02 Alexander adds, that he heard the Galarz. and the Brachmanes, 
Strom. .z..r | From Chaldea ( ſaith Apulcius ) be went to che Brachmanesy 1heſtrare wiſe 
| . ._ -, perſons, a Nationof India ; for whichreaſon be ment to their Gymwmnaſop hiſts, 

. | The Brachmanes conftrrod man; thuigs to his Philoſaphy ; what are the do- 

' cungents of minds, what the exerciſes of bodies , bhaw-pyany. are the partfof rhe 
* > foul, how'many the vieyſundes of life 5 what torments cor rewards Ynecording” 
* " to their merits, are allotted rd men afre? death, + i on 
£Porpb ++ » f Diogenes adds , that he went alſato Arabia y and, lived with the Kin 
4 there; bur it is nor eahie to find che name or rhe Court of the Kidgof that. 
wandring _ . YE ; "IP L "7 \ oy 3Þ A300 om 
-— low Gam = AS Concerning his learning, it.is generally ſaid; char g he learned wigny, 
gs th and thoſethe _ excellent pajits of his Philoſophy, of the Barbarians. Dee 
1 gener affirms, he gainedihe greateſt partof his wiſtions from theſe: Nations, 
; Porph. p.4. | | The Scjencer which are called Mathematicell,. be learnt of the vf gyptians ; 
| . and the Chaldeans y. andthe Phanicians ;"for the £ gyptians were wk old /tru- 
diow of Geometry ; the Phanicrans,of numbers and Proportionsz the.Chalde- 
ans, of Aſtronomigall Theorems , divine rites , and worſhip of the gods j\ and 
' other inſtitutions concerning the courſe af life, he learned ard received of the 
Magi. Theſe are more. generally known, as being committed to writing;but the 
reſt of bis - mnt leſſe _ RG is IP Qs 
| ' Kk Heymippm ſaith, He embraced the opinions of the Thraciens.pwhich 
Laſs vw iſome interpret of P:rracyawhole father Hyrrhading was of thar:Conncry: 
| Voſſas de .-» Bur with:/more reaſon may it . be: nhtlerfiood of: Orphews , from:wihom 
Philoſ. Set. Jamblichwacknowledgerhs : that he-derived mich of the Theologicall 
/ is &, 201 ni $16; & 


cap. 6. ſcQ.2. part of his Stience. in etir! 
v7 > FULLA 10150 if] 07 : - HoQ:i root tf! 
q CH AP,'V:1, KN 16) |  * 2 ,CSEVEE $ 
/1 [3 SSTEOMEL 13S V S000 v (10) If 
How be returned #6 Samus, IF 


. 


| 
- 


* Fombl.cap. 2,5 [J Aving lived: at Baby/on ewelve years, hereturned to Saws, [for , 
ten che fp char be was redeefried by one Gy//as Prince: of 'Crotone ,/ + ok 
rers are Wl di-_'cires- but for a lefſe credizable relation ] abouc the fifty ſixt- year of his 
Kinguiſhr,) © . age > where being knoww by ſome of the;| moſt antiemt perſons , be was looked 
pon with greater adwviy ation than before,;; for he ſremed rothem mare wiſe , 

- more beautifull, and more divinely majeſtick, His Country ſummoned: him to 

- ſome pnblick,employment , that he wy benefit the geiuer allty , - and: conmmu- 

. micate his knowledge: which he norrefuſing., endeavoured rw inſtr uit chew. in 

- the fy Y 2 vy way of avings altogether reſembling that of the A Lua: E 

in which he himſelf had been inſtituted, But the Samians not affetting ri ways ' 


Pythagoras, 


; Aid wot apply themſeluesto hins, 
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©*"Pythagoras, though he ſaw tha: no man came to him , or ſincerely | affefted 
hu learning , endeavoured nevertheleſs all poſſible waies to continue ' among ft 
them, not deſpiſing or undervaluing Samus ; becauſe it was his Conmry. ' And 

whilſt he was very deſirous that his Country-men ſhould taſte , though againſt | 
their wills, the ſweerneſs of hus Mathematicks , he obſerved in a Gymnatium , 
4 young man that play'd at Tennis dexteronſly and mmbly, but otherwiſe poor 

and indigent : andimagining that this Touth would be wholly guided by him, 

if withour labour be ſhould ſupply him with neceſſaries ; when they had done .. 
waſhing, he called him to him, and told him, That he would continually fur - 

iſh him with all things ſufficient for his maintenance, if he would leari 

briefly, and without lab1ur , and conſtantly (that he mig ht not be over-burthe- 

ned) ſome Marbemacicks , which he himſelf, when he was young, had learned 

of the Barbarians , which had now left him by reaſon of old age and forgetful- 

neſs. T he Youth promiſing , and being allured by the hopes of maintenance , 

endeavoured to imtiate him in Arithmetich, and Geometry, drawing the de- 
monſtration of each in a Table ; and teaching him, he gave the young man for 

every Scheme { or Diagram ) three Oboli, 4s a reward and compenſation, 

And this he continued t9 do a long time, out of 4 love of glory, and induſtriouſly, 

bringin» him into the Theory by an exatt method. But when the young man, 

having made a good progreſs, ws ſenfible of the excellency , both of the plea= 

ſere an i the conſequences m Mathematicks ; the wiſe man perceiving it, and 

that he wal not now quit hw learning , what inconvenience ſoever he might 

ſuffer, pretend: that he had no more Trioboli to give him, <©T3s no matter, 

& (aid the yourh, 1 am able to learn and guys 4 Arithmeticks without it, 

He replyed, © But I have not ſufficient to find food for my ſelf , wherefors 1 

«© 9uſt now g1ve over, to acquite nete [aries for every day , and daily food ; 

&© yor is i fit now to be taken up with Tables and fruuleſs ſtudies, Whereupon 

the young man, loth to be hiidred from continuing his learning, replyed, *© 1 

& 11 ſupply you, and in ſame manner requite you ; for I will give you for every 

& Scheme thre: Oboli. And from thence-forward became ſo much in lous 

with Mathematicky , that he alone of all the Sansians was commended with 
Pychagoras ,* being likewiſe of the ſame" name), ſon of Eratocles, His 
Alkiprick Commentaries are extant ;/ and his direttions ro'the Wreltlers 

of that rime, roear fleſh inſtead of dried hgs ;- which by ſome are falſly aſ- 

cribed to Pych1goras the fo of Mneſarchas, | as is formerly intimated} 

but by * P79 roone of that name, who profeſſed Exerciſes of rhe Body, , _ | 


which agreerh wirh che relation of Jamblichur, 


CHAP. VII. 
How he went to [Delus, Delphi, Crect, and Sparta, 


oO che relation of a Jamblichns 5 Pyr O» a cap.s.8& cap. 


Ot long afrer, wr_m_—_— ! 
ras went t» Delu-g'vhere he was much admir”d by the inbabitants,for that 7. 
he prayed onely at the Altar of Apollo Genitor, called b unbloody, | which b Clem. Strom, 


tands behind che horn- Alcar ] c becauſe ar it were offered anely Wheat, 4 


and Barley, and Cakes z (bur no ViRtim, as 4riftorie ſaith, ip his Treatiſe © "© 
but pn. p. 40, 
E 


. Concerning the Delian Common-wealth ) ava applyed himſelf to none orph. p. 10 
| . P. 10, 


the attendants thereof. | It 
From Delus , d Jamblichns ſaith , he went to all places of Oracle.. © Ar freading is 
Delphi he writ an Elegy uponthe Tomb of Apol/s, whereby he declared; wy" 
rhat Apsllo was ſon of Silerns, bur (lain by Pytho ,- and buried inthe place Tyſon. Hehph. 
called f Trjops, which was ſo named , for tbat the three: danghrers of eel , dun 


Tr;opas mourned there for Apollo, Ar Delphialſo (gAriſtoxenns ſaith) be =O 
learned many morall documents of Themiſtoclea, 4 -:Otlbrefons, 
| D He g Laert, 


+ 
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He went alſo ro Creer and Sparta, troacquaint himſelf with the Lawes 
of Afinzos and Lycnr gw, which at that time were much renowned, as Þ Ju- 

h ib. 2%. 5c and Jamblichis affirm. ; 

Ps Neither was Cree:fleſs famous fo religious ceremonies, being eſteem- 
ed the place where -7»pizer was born, and brought up bythe Corybanres 
or DaQyli Prielis of Cybele, in a Cave ofthe Mountain /ds, which they 
ſo named after that of Phrygis, whence they came. They had alſo a Tra- 

k*Porph. p.11, dition, thar Japirer was buried chere, and - Hue his Tomb, Here * Py- 

| thagoras addreſſed himfelt ro the Priefts of Morgww, one of the Idzan 
DaQ yli, who purify'd him with the Ceraunian Stone , | ſo called, inthar 
it is conceivedto be a-piece of Jupiter's chundecbolr', and therefore per- 
haps uſed by his Prieſts. } Inche morning he lay (icerch'd forth upon his 
face by the Sea-ide; at _— by a River, crown'd wich a Wreath, made of 
the Wool of a black Lamb. | 
| He alſo apply'd himſelf to the Cretan Epimenides, that eminent Soorhſayer, 

1 Porph. p. 11. as Apulens calls him, ! He went [® down] with him into the Idzan Cave, 

m £eert. wrapt in black Wool, «nd ſtazedthere three times ning daies , according to 
the cuſtowme ; and to Jupiter, axd ſaw the throne which 1s made yearly 
there for him, and writ an Epigram upon his Tomb, beginning thus : 


Here Lan deceaſed bes, whom Jove they call. 


a Leert. Thug was he " initiated into all religions rites, As well Grecian as Bar- 
bar ian 


CHAP VIII 
How he went to Olympia and Phlius. 


4 Fter he had made enquiry into the Laws and cuſtoms of Creet and Lt» 
I _ A cedzxmon, he went ;muſla to the Olympick, mL ; and having given 4 
proof of his mulnplicions knowledge, tothe admiration of all Greece, being de- 
manded what his Appellation was , he anſwer'd , That ht was no; Sophos , 
wiſe; ( for excellent men had already poſſeſi'd that name ) but, Philoſophos , 


A lover of wiſdom, 
Laert, in Bur ſome relate this, as done at Sicyon, in diſcourſe with Leon , Ty- 
rom. rant of that place; others, ar Phlaus , diſtant from Sicyon a hundred fur- 


c Laert, in longs. Of the latter are © Heraclides,in his Book of the breathleſs Woman; 

; -09609 . & «Soficrates in hisSucceſhans, The teſtimony af Heraclides is thus delive- 

—== wy "it * red by ©Cicerg: He went (a1is reported) to Phlius , anddi _—__ upon ſome 
« Tuſcul,quzſt, 1hings learnedly and copionſly witbLeo Privce of the Phl;aſrans.Leo 1” 

5. his wit and eloquencegdemandedin what Art he a:d moſt confide, He an foerkd, 

| That hehnew no Art, but was 4 ems ve Leo, wondring at the novelty of 

the name, ached , Who mere Philoſophers, and what diff:rence there is between 

them ard others! Pythagoras anſwered, That human life ſcem'd to reſemble 

that publick Convention, which us celebrated with the Pomp and Games of all 

. Greece, For, 4s ATE 00s, bodily exerciſes aime at the glory and nobility of 

| «Crown; others are led awa by gain inbuying or ſelling : But there s a cer- 

., tainkind of perſons, andthat thoſe of the better quality , who ſech_neither ap- 

'- 1) Plauſe nor gain, but come to behold, and curiouſly obſerve, what u dove, and 

w 4"; "* how; So we, comming out of another life and nature , into this life, as out of 

"2" ſome City'into the full throng of a publick meeting , ſme ſerve glory z others, 

, » tiches: 4 +a few there are, who, deſpiſng all things e!ſ: , ſtudiouſly en= 
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naturtof things, Theſe he called, Enquirers after wiſdom, that 
Thus, 


; ea "8, Philoſophers. 
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Thus, whereas Learning before was calfed S-phia, Wiſdom; and the Pro- | 
fefſors thereof, Sophoi, Viſe-men, (as T hates, andthereſt of whom we 
created in the firfi Book) Pyrhagoras, by amore modeſt Appellation , na- 
med ir Ph: oſophy, love of wiſdom ;and its Profeſſors, Philoſophers ; concei- In. 
ving the attribure of Wiſe nor to belang to Men, but toGod onely; that Prozm, 
which is properly termed Wiſdom, being far above human capacity. $ For g Femb.cap. 
though the frame of the whole Heaven, and the Stars which ave carried about (Ho 
i it, if we comfider their order, us fair; yet is it ſuch, but by participation of the 
primary Intelligible , whois a nature of numbers and proportions, diffuſing it 
ſelf throwgh the Wniverſe , according to which, all theſe things are ordered to- 
gether, and adorn'd decently, Wiſdom therefore 1s a true knowledge, conver ſant 
about thoſe fair things which are firſÞ and divine, and incommixt , and al- 
waies the ſame; by participation whereof, we may call other things Fair, But 
Philoſophy is an imitation of that Science , which likewiſe 15 an excellent 
knowledge, and did aſſiſt rowards the reformation of Mankind, 


CHAP. IX. 
How he lived at Samus, 


'H7 ving been a diligent auditor and diſciple of all theſe, hereturned home, © lemb. cay, 5, 
and earneſtly additted himſelf to enquiry after ſuch things as he had v8: 49 
emuted ; and Gb, | as ſoon as he returned to ſonia) ( ſairh Antiphos, cited 
by Þ Porphyrixs, repeated and enlarged by Famblichw) he built | in ?P& 6: 
his Country | whiz the City, a School, which even yer is called the Semi= 
Circle of Pythageras, in which the Samians , when rhey would copſulc 
about publick affairs, aflemble ; ———_ exquire after things honeſt, juſt , 
and advantageous in that place, which be , who took care ofaees all , had 
erefted, Without the Ciry he made a Cave, proper for his ſtudy of Philo- 
Tophy, in which he lived for the moſt part day andnight, | anddiſcourſed 
with his friends } and made enquiry into the moſh uſefull part of Mathema- 
ticks, takzng the ſame courſe as Minos ſon of Jupiter. And ſo far did he ſur- 
paſſe all whom he taught , that they for the ſmalleſt Theorems were reputed 
great por ſons, "FAA . | 
Pyrhagoras now per fetted rhe Science of the Celeſttall Bodjes, and over-run 
it, with all Demonſtrations Arithmeticall and Geometricall, Nov this onely, 
but be became mach wore admir'd for the ghings he per formed afterward ; for 
Philoſophy had now received a great increaſe, and all Greece began to admire 
him; andthe beſt and moſt ſtudions per ſons, for his [ake, reſorted to Samus, de- 
firing to participate of his Inſtitutions, . 


CHAP. X. | 
His Voyage to ltaly, 


#: Pythagaras being engaged by bis Country-men in all Embaſſies , and Iamb.cap.'s, 6. 
anſtraued to be intereſted in their publick_ negotiations , and parceiving ( for theſe al- 
thas if be ſbould comply with the Lawes of bis Coumry, and continue there, it 19.955 ill di- 
would be hard far hins to ſtudy Philoſophy; for which reaſon , all former Phi- ſinguilhe, ) 
loſopbers ended their lives in forraiyn Conntries, Weighing alt theſe conſidera- 
tions, and to avoid crvill employments; or, as others ſay, declining the negli- 
gencerf learning, which at that time poſſeſs#/d the Samians , departed into Ita- 
ly, preferring thas place before his Country , which contained moſt perſons , 
y Ada » deſirans of learning, | 
Bur hefore we ſpeak of his ations in /raly, ir will be requiſite, as well 
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+ Decad. 4. 


lib, uir. 


*1ib. 13.cap.13 


* Excerpt. 


Vales, p. 241. 


* Strom. 


Clem. Strom. 1. 


| * lib. 5. cap. 4+ 
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TTHAGORA'S) 
to ſettle the time of his comming, as the ſtate of chart Country , | as-it was 
at that time. . It was a received opinion amung(t the more -antient, -but 
leſſe learned, Romans, Thar Pyrbagoras was contemporary: with Ki 
Numa, The occaſion of thar tradition might perhaps ariſe, from thoſe 
Books which were foundin the Sepulcher of Numa, Roy years after his 
death, as Antins Valerins, cited by *Livy; 'and Ceſſuwe Hemina, by * Pliny, 
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relate; and ſuppoſed rocontain Pythagoricall Philoſophy, Bur chat opi- 


nion is long tince refured,, by the more learned Romans and Grecians , 
Cicero, Titus, Livins, Dionyſins Halicarnaſſens, Plutarch, and others, 
They who have looked more flrily into the time of Pythagoras, 
ſeem to follow two different accounts. Jamblichme ſairh, That he lived 
in,/£g7t 22 years, Thar he was carried from thence-by C. mbyſes , Thar 
he lived in B-6y/o» 12 years , That from thence he returned ro Samws, 
being 56 years old; That from Sams he went into /taly in the 62 
Olympiad , Eryx:das , a Chalcidean, being Vitor at the Olympick 
Games : From whence it followes, that he went into ,/£gypr abour the 


_ third year of the 53d. Olympiad , and rhar'he was born the ſecond year 


of the 48th. Olympiad ; and that ir was the 52d. Olympiad , when he , 
in the x 8th. year of his age, heard Thales, Pherecydes , and Anaximander, 
This account ſeems ro be followed by Laertiss, Porphyrias, Themiſtius , 
Suidas, (from Laernns) and others, who affirm, he went from Sams into 
Traly, at whar time Polycrates was Tyrant of Samus, conceiving it unfit for 
a Philſopher co live under ſuch a Government : For by * D.odorws, Py- 
thagoras 18 acknowledged in the 61 Olympiad, Thericles being Archon 
by * Clemens Alexandrinus, about the 62d, Olympiad , under Polycrates ; 
andin the ſecond year of the 64th. Olympiad z Polycrates was berrayed 
and put to death by Oroeras, This account Anilochnsalſo-ſeems to follow, 
who reckons from the time of Pythagoras.ro the dearh 'of Epicurms 312 
years. Epicarnus died in the ſecond year of the 127th.' Olympiad; rhe 
312th. year upwards, is the firit of the 49th. Olympiad. Neither is Livy 
much different from this computation , who makes him ro come into 
Italy , Servio Tullio regnante., who died abour a year or two before,” -And 
this account might be the occaſion of making him live to go years ,. as 
Laerrixs ſaith, many do ; andto 104 years , as the nameleſs Author of his 
lifein Photius, the year of his dearh being , according to Exſeb.us , the 
fourth of the 7orth. Olympiad. | | 
Bur this account may , with good reaſon, be queſtion'ds for ifir be 
granted, ( as by Jamblichns himielf, and other good Authorities it is 
affirmed) that Py1hagoras was in egypt when 'Cambyſes ſubdu'd it-, ' and 
chat he was carried away captive by him into Baby/on, the time of his 
going into /taly mult of neceſſiry be much later; for Cambyſes invaded 


e/£gptin the fifth year of his Reigne, which is'the third year of the 63d, ' 


Olympiad, and the 223d, year of Nobonaſſar , of which there is no que- 
tion in Chronology, Forthar.che ſeventh year of Cambyſes is known to 
be the 225th. year of Nobonaſſar ; becauſe Pro/omey in his *Almegi/t relates 
an. Atronomicall obſervation , of a Lunar Eclipſe ar Babyle , onthe 
17th, day of the Month Pharenoth , according rothe we, Fern » which 
is with us the 16th of J«ly , one hour before mid-nighe, - From whence 
now it followes , that ifhe lived 22 years in . gvpr., that rhen he wene 
thither in thechird year of the 5gch. Olympiad ; and rhar if he Raid in 


Babylon rwelye oa he' went into {raly about the end of rhe 66th, 
. Olympiad; and 


t ifhe were then 56 years old, he was nor born before 
the firſt year ofthe 53d. Olympiad. And according ro this acconpr, rhey 


| who make himto live but 7&,or 8o years, do.nor much differ in rhe rime 
of his death from them, who, according tothe other account , make him 


live 


— 
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* live ſo muchonger.; for they who give him moſt years, do nor make him 
ro die later, bur ro be born ſooner, TH | 
This account they ſeem to follow, who affirms, * he went from Samus 

to /raly, for that he could not beak poſs ves <y, © of Polycrates , on 

whom (being a privateperſon, after his brot ath ) Darins Hyſtaſpis 
afcerward beltow'd ch&Fyravny of Samns, in requitallof a garment which 

Syloſon had given hin bet 

. | Strabo tobe underftood', who faith , Pytliagotas, «s they reporc, in the 

time of Polycrates, ſeeing the'Tyr anny begu#, forſook the City, and went from 

thence ro Kgypt and Babylon, out of love to Learning ; andreiurning home , 

and ſeeipg that the Tyranny continued ftill , he went into Italy, where be ended 

his dates. By this Continuation of the Tyranny , ſeems*ro be meant the 

reigne of So/yſon , who ruled ſo cruelly, that many perſons for ſook the City , 


inſomuch that it became a Proverb , 


re he camg.to the Empire, And thus perhaps is 


A Region vaſt 
By Syloſon laid waſte, 


With both theſe accounts agree what f Cicero and f Agellius affirm, 
concerning his comming inco /ta/y , that it-was 11 the Reign of Tar- 
qu1nias Superbas 5 but to neither canthat of F Pliny be accommodated , 
who ſaith, that Pythagoras obſerved the nature of the Star Venus about 
the 42d. Olympiad , which was of the City of Rome the 143d. year, There 
| mult therefore be cither an errour in both the numbers , or, which 1 ra- 
ther believe, in P/iny himſelf , occaſion'd, perhaps, by miltaking / a7q#i- 
is Priſcas (under whom they both fall) for 7arquimns Swuperbus , under 
whom Pythagoras flouriſhed. -* 

If therefore he came into, /raly in the Reigne of 7 arquinins Swperbas y 
the opinion of Cicero.1s to be received ,- that he was there when Lx9ixs 
Bru free'd his Country;and upon the expallion of Tarquinins Superbrs, 
he and Lucin: Col/arin5 were made the firit Conſuls , at which rime the 


13 


* Diod. in ex- 


cerpt, Vales 
Pp. 247, 


+ lib, 14, 


Strobs, ibid, 


t Tuſc. queſt. r. 
f lib. 17, cap. 
ulr, : 

t lib.z. cap.8, 


Tuſc. quzſt. 


lib. 4. 


dominion of the Romans extended not any way above fix miles from . 


cheir Ciny-3 and che Southern parts of /raly were chiefly inhabited by che 
Greethns who at ſeverall rimes | had there planred divers Colonies , 
whereof we ſhall 'onely mentiof thoſe , which were more particularly 
concerned in the ations of Pythagoras. , 


The molt antient of theſe is Mrtapontorms , ſeated in the Bay of Taren- - 


tum, betwixt Heraclea and Tarentur, built by Neftor and the f Pylians , 
a People of Peloponneſus,Long afcer,were founded; | 

Catava, a City on the Eaſt (ide of Sicily , berwixt Me[#aand Syracu- 
ſe, built by aColony of Chalcideans, im * the x 1th. Olympiad, 

Tarentum in /ta'y, in the f 18rhvOlympiad , built f by the Partheni- 
ans , who were children of the Lacedzmonian women , born in theab- 
ſence'of rheir husbands, ar the Meſſanian- Warsz and therefore called 
Parthenians 11 reproch ; which not brooking, they conſpired againſt the 
Lacedzmonian People, bur being berrayed and baniſhed, came hither, 


t Solin. 


* Eyſeb, 
t uſb 
f Sir4Þ. 


Crotena, a City in the Bay of Tarentur, builc in the ® 19th. Olympiad , » gyſeb. 
f by aColony of Achzans , under the conduR of Miſcellns, by whom t Ste. 


named Cyotona, at the command of Hercwles , ip memory of Crete, his 

Hoſt, whom having uawiccingly flain;, he buried rhere ; This City, for 

ng builc by the command of: Hercules , engraved his figure in their 
OINes. | 


Sybaris, 


a Solin, 
b Euſeb. 


Cc Strb, lib; 6. 
d Thucyd.lib.6, 
© Thucyd. ibid. 
f Euſch, 


geap.29. | 


t Juſtin. lib. 20, 


f lib, 2e, 
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Sybaris,a Ciry diftang from Crotona 200 furlonys, according to Sira- 
bis account ; bur, as others conceive, more then ewiee ſo mucin;, buile ar 
the ſame rime ® by a Colony of Troezenians , under-the conduGt of /ſe- 
licews, berwixt the rwo Rivers Crathis and Sybarew, ', #; 
1 : Lecriin Italy, buile the 24ch-Olympiad, by che Locrians, a People of 

CNAmHd, | . 


7 
= 


c Agrigentum, an Jonian Colony, built by the Gcloays 4 ro$-ears af” . 


ter their own foundation. © Ge/a was builr inthe 45 year after Syratuſs ; 
fSyracuſainthe 11th, Olympiad: Agrifertum therefore in the'4orh. 
Torheſe add, of leſs certain time, Rhegium in Calabria, 'bnnebyrhe 
Chalcideans. Nimera and Tauromentum'iin Sicily , Colonies of the/Zan- 
clzxans. Indeed ſo generally was the Pyrhagoricall do&rin received in 
theſe parts, thar g Jamblichw affirms, Al Traly was filled with Philoſo- 
phicall perſons ; and whereas before it was obſcure , afterwards bymeaſen of 
Pyrhagoras it was named Meyaky *EMovs, Magna Grecia, ' | 4+ 


CHAP, XI. 


His arrivall at Crotona, and upon what occaſion be 
firſt became eminent there. 


E came at firſt to Crotona , the ſtare of which Ciry in parricular was 

this; f At the beginning, rhe Croronians joyning with re Sybarires 
and the Metapontines , determined ro expell rhe reſt of rhe Grecians 
out of /ta/y. They firſt cook the Ciry Syrw ; andrakingir 111, thar ar their 
beſieging Syris , the Locrians aſſiſted the adverſe parry, raiſe! > War 
againlt Hug , relared thus by F Juſtine: The Locrians being terns fd re- 
cur to the Spartans for refuge , and beg rhe'r aid, T hey , oppre/! with a /ong 


War , bad them ſeck, help of Caitor and Pollux. Neither did the Ambaſſa- 
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aors fleight the advice of the aſſeciate City , but goin into the next Temple, 
they ſacrific*d , and implor'd rhe help of whe igods ; having offered Viltims , 
and obtained , as they thought , wha they rept en leſs joyfull, then as if 
they were to carry te rods / #ony with them irhey made conches 
for thems in the ſhip, and by a fortunate voyage , bring comfort, mſtead of r6- 
"tief, eotheir Conncry-men.” 'T his kywown, the Crotomans alſo ſen a- 
. ors to the Oracle at Delphi; } exlny' for wittory , and a happy ſucceſs of the 
War. Anſwer # made , That Enemies muſt be overcome in Vowes pars fore 
in Arms, They-vow'd 10 Apollo the Tenths of the Spoil, The Locrians n- 4 
der flanding the Vow of their Exenmes , and the anſwer of the god , vow'd the we; 4h 
Ninths , and kepr it ſecret , left rhey nnighr be ont-done in vowſhy, Being drawn | 
forth into the fie/d, the Crotonian Army: conſiſting of 120000 Soldvers ; rhe 
Locrians 6eholting how ſmall a 1umber they were, (for they had but 1 5000 ) 
cave over all hope of wittory, and unanimouſly reſolved to die; and > great 
courage did every man the from deſperation , that they conceived they ſhould 
be ronquerors, if they did wot die unns!limgly, But whilſt they ſought to die ho- 
rorrably, they over-came more fortnnately ; neither was there any other cauſe 
of that Vittoyy , then that they deſpaireduf it, Whilſt they were in fight, an 
Eagle never lefi th®Locrian Army , #12: flew about it allthe while, wntill they 
had pair the Viftory, 1nmthe Wings of the Army alſo, two young men , armed 
after a faibion different from all the reff, of exirarrdinary bi- neſſe , upar 
white horſes, in trimſon mani 'es, were ſeen to fight; and, after the fight, were 
ſeen no mar, This wonder was increaſed by the incredible ſwiftneſs of fame ; 
for the ver ſ ame day that this F ghe hapned in Ital 5 the vittory WS reporced 
at Corinth; Athens, ard Lacedrmon. After this, the Crotonians uſed n4 
military exerciſe, nor minded Arms ; for they hated what they had rakes up 
unſuccesfully, and would have changed their life imo luxury , had it not been 


for Pythagoras the Philoſopher, Hitherco Joſtine; 
As ſoon as he arriv?d inTtaly, and came to Crotone, Dicearchus ſb , porphyr, vic, 
a. pag. 


That * upon the comming of a perſon , ' who was a great trave/ter, anitx- Pyt 
cellent, and through a pecnliar advantage of nature , proſperonſly | yew by 
fortune , ( for he was of a free preſence, tall, gracrfull in his ſpeech 
Fure, and in all thingselſe) the Citizens ofC.rotona were ſotaken with him , 
that having won the affettions of the old men , who were the Magiſtrates ef 
the City , and mate anexcellent and /arge diſcourſe to the young men ; he d'd 
the ſecond time , by commani from the Magiſtrates, makes an exhorcation to 
the young mer, and afterwarts to the bayes , who came flocking out of rhe 
School to hear him ; and laſtly to rhe women, aſſembled ro that purpoſe, The 
occalion and manner menrioned, by P/:tarch and f Porphyrins, relaced | pag. | 
thus by T TJamblichus, | | cap, $. 
At thi: time , wiikivg from Sybaris to Crotona , rpon th® Seasſide, he 
lighted upon ſom fiker-men ; and whilſt their Net was yet atrhe bottoms loden , 
he rol d them exattly the number of the fiſhes that they ſhould draw up: Andihe + 
men und.rtahing 10 do whatſoever he ſhapld command them , if it fel! out ac- 
cordingly; he required them to twrn back again the fiſhes alive, after they had 
exatthy numbered them;, and which is more wonder full , not one of all the nnan- 
ber, at that time, of the filhes , whilſt they were ont of the water, died, he be- 
ing preſent, and giving the fiſher-men the price of the fiſh, he deparied to Cro- 
rona. Pur they divulped what was done, and, learning his name of the Royes 
declared it to every ont; whith they v—_ deſired to ſee the ſtranger , which 
was opportune to him ; for he was of ſuch an afpett , chat whoſoever ſaw hin 
conld'net but admire him , and concerve him to be the perſon that he really 
WAS, | 


and ge 


CHAP. 
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» Fambl. con- 


tinueth, 


CHAP. XIL 
His Orationto the young Mes, 


gr few d 1168 after , he went ikto the publick, Scheol, | and the oung men 
flocksng to him, it 5s ſaid, that he maae diſcourſes ro them', wherem þ | 


+ The begin- exhortcd chem to reſpet their Elders , declaring, « That in the warld, 
| ning of this cc aud in Life, ard in Cities , and in Nature ,; that which is precedent in time 
| Oration is in ;, pre honoarable , than that which « ſubſequent ; as, the Eaſt than the 


Leertins alſo. 


This alſo isin 
L certius, 


* Weſt, the Morning than the Evening , the Reginning than. the End , Geve- 
<& rat,onthan Corruption; moreover, Natives than Strangers, Inlikhgmanner, 
& ju (olomies , the Leater and Planter of Cities , and generally the gods, than 
&« demons, demons than ſemi-gods, Heroes than Men ; and of theſe (men) 
<« the cauſes of Generation than the younger. This be ſaid by way of induttion, 
<« 40 make them have 4 greater eſteem of their Parents , to whom, he ſaid, they 
&« bad as much obligation , as a dead man migh: owe ta him, that j.ould raiſe 
& hm again tolife, Moreover, that it was juſt to love above all, and never to 
<< aff lift the firſt, and thoſe who have done us greateſt benefits * But Parens 
&® onely, by the benefit of generation , are the Fo » and Preaeceſſdrs are the 
& cauſes of all things that ſucceed rightlyco their Succeſſors ; ſhewing, that 
& they are nothing leſs beneficiall to us , than the gods, againſt whom it 15 nat 
<< poſſible tooffend in ſo doing z and the gods themſelves cannot but in juſtice 
&« pardon thoſe, who reverence their Parents cquall io them z for it is from thens 
*© that we learn to worſhip the deity ; whence Homer gives the King of the 
« gods rhe ſame ſtyle, calling bim, Father of gods and mortalls. And many 
& other fabulous writers have delivered, that the chiefeſt of the gods were | 
& ambitious , to make up the divided love of children , by a new conjunttion of 
« parents ; and for this end, making a new ſuppoſition of Father aud Mother, 
&« Jupicer brought forth Minerva Pro! Vulcan, of 4 contrary ſex to their 
&< own, that they might participate of that love which was more remote, 

© Now all perſons granting the judgment of the gods to be ſtrongeſt , be 
© demonſtrated this particularly to rhe people of Croto , becauſe that Hercu- 
&« leg was of affinity with them, therefore t hey ou ghe willingly to obey the in- 
&« junttions of ther Parems , ſince they underſtood , that this god, in obediquce 
& zo another elder than bimſef » wnderwent his labours , and preſented to his 
<«father, as the Epinicum of his atlions, the Olympick Games, 

« He ew likewiſe, that in their converſation to one another , they 
© ſhould ſo behave themſelves, thay they might hereafeer never become ene- 
&« zwes to theiy friends,but might ſoon TWASEs, Lay to their enemies; as to their 


<< friends th ſhould never become enemies, butto their, anemies quitkly be- 


& come their friends, Ang that they ſhould ſtudy in their behavlour towards 
<« their elders, their reverence towaras their parents, and in their love ts one 
&« another, their community py hs wort brethren, we : 
« Furthermore he ajnyey contFyning Temperance , ſaying, That young 
&« pen ſhould makg tr14ll of ther nature ar ihat time, in which they have their 
& defires vigorous, Then he adviſed them, that it was worth their I : 
* that this onely vertue was convenient both for children, and maids, and wo« 
«© men, andold men, bur eſpecially for young men, Further, this Vertue onel 
* declares , that they underſtand the goods of the body and the ſoul, ſeeing it 
&« preſerves health , and a deſire of the beſt ſtudies, This is manifeſt from the 
* contrary ; far the Barbarians and the Grecians contending about Troy , both 
« parties, for the intemperanceof one man , fell into extr aordinary calamuies; 
thoſe, in the war ; theſe, in their voyage home, And Godapprinted tenyears, 
« ard a thouſand years , onely for the puniſhment of this injuſtice , PEE 4 
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&« by Oracle-the taking of Troy , aud the ſending of the Virgins by the Lou 


& crians, to the 7 ewmple of Minerva the [lian, 


& He likgwiſe exhorted the young men to love Learning , tellin them, how 


cc abſurd it were to judge learning to bethe moſt advantageous of all thmgs, 


&« and to wi(h for it above allthings , yet to beſtow no time or pains jn that ex- 
© erciſe+ Eſpecially, ſecing the care of our badies is like evill Friends, which 
©© ſoon forſake us ; but that of luſtumion, like the good , which ſtay with 4 
«© man tl death; procuring to ſome immortall glory after death, 

« He framed many other things , partly out of Hiſtory y partly out of Do- 
<« (trines , ſhewing, that Learning was 4 common nobility of thoſe , who were 
<« firſt in every kind,ſor their Inventions were the [nſtitutions of the reſt, Thus 
« 15 this naturally advantageoms , that of other commendable things , ſome it 
« 25 not poſſible to. communicate to another , as, ſtrength, beauty, health, con- 
« rage ; ſome, whoſoever imparts them to another , cannot have them 
« himſelf, as, riches, gquvernment, and the like : But for this, you may receive 
© it of another , and yet the giver have nothing the leſt of it, Moreover y 
© ome, 4 man canmor gainif he would; he may receive Inſtitmtion if he 
* will : th:u he may apply himſelf to the affairs of his Country, not upon ſ«lf- 
<© Confidence , but inſtituiion ; for, by education , Men differ from Beaſts , 
&« Greeks from Barbarians, Free-men from Slaves, Philoſophers from the 
*©YVulgar. Who have in penerall this advantage , that as of thoſe who run 
6 {wifter then others, there had been ſeven out of this their one City , at one 
& celebration of the Olyripick Games ; but of ſuch as did excell in wiſdome , 
<« there had been found but ſeven inthe whole world; and in the following 
©* 112325 14: which he lived, there was but one who didexcell all others in Phi- 
< enlepi2 : for he called himſelf by that name, ( Philoſopher ) mſteadof So- 


«© pl0$, 4 wile man, 


CHAP. XIIL 
His Oration to the Senators. 


Hus he diſcourſed to the young men in the School ; but they relating to 
their fatherswhas he had ſaid, th: Thouſand-men ſummoned Pyrhago- 
Tas to the Conrrgand commending him for the advice he bad given to their ſons, 
they commanded him , that if he had any thing waich might benefit the _— 
of Crotona, he hou!d declare it to the Ma — of the Common-wealth." + 
The Crotonians (ſaith Yalerius Maximus ) did earneſtly entreat him , 
that he would permit their Senate, which conſiſted of a thouſand perſons, 
to uſe his advice. | 
&« Herenupon he firſt adviſed them to build a Templeto the* Muſes, that 
<*rpey might preſerve their preſent concord; for theſe goddeſſes * have all the 
& (ame appellation , f and have 4 reciprocall communication and delight, 
<« chiefly in honours common to thens all ; and the Chorus of the Muſes 15 al- 
© waies one and the ſame, Moreover, concord, harmonyyrythm, all thoſe things 
& which procure unanimily, are comprehended. 
« Fe likewiſe ſhewed them, that their power did not onely extend to the ex- 
&« cellent, but ro the concord and harmony of beings, : 
« F,rther he ſaid, T hey ought to conceive , JÞ reoerved their Conntry as 
<© x depoſitum from their people; wherefore they ought ſo to manage ity as being 
< hereafter to reſigne up their truſt wth a juſt acrount to their own children, 
«« That this will certainly be, if they be equall to all their Citizens, and excell 
<« other men in nothing more then in juſtice , knowing, that every place re- 
* aureth Juſtice. He ſhow'd it ont of the Mythology, that Themis hath che 
« [ame place with Jupiter, as Dicewith Pluto, and Law among Cinies ; fo 
| «Krf.it 


Styab. 


Jamb, cap, 9. 


lib.8.cap.18, 
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others, 


PTYTHAGORAS, 


<« chat he who did any thing unjuſtly in things under hu eharge , ſeemed to 
abuſe the whole oats of; borh he Sato: and on earch. | 
& That it is convenient in Courts of Judicature , that * none atteſt the 
« pods by oath, bus uſe to ſpeak, ſuch things , as that he may be believed withe 
cc out oath, 
& Moreover, that every one in govern his family , as that they ſhould 
« refer themſelves rs their own howſe ag to a Court of Judicature ; and that 
&« they ſhould be nagurally affeltionate to ſuch as are | deſcended of them , as h4- 
« ving onely of all creatures recerved the ſenſe of this affettion ; and that they 
cc (hoxld conver ſe with the woman that is parmer of their life: For, as ſome 
meu making contratts with others, write them in tables and pil/ars;, thoſe 
« with wives, are in the children, And that they ſhould endeavour t» be belowd 
« of thoſe which come from them, not by nature, of which they are not the 
&« cauſe, but by elettion; for that kinaneſſe it voluntary, : 
« That ld likewiſe take care , that they know no women but therr 
«© wives, and that the wives do not adulterate the race, throngh the careleſne(s 
«© and wickedneſs of ther hnsbands, | 
&© Farther, they nowuſt conſider y they take the wife from the altar mith lj. 
EE bations, ASA vorareſs , nt f 'c ht of the gods , and (o to po in unto her » and 
& that ſhe become, in order and temperance, apattern to thoſe that live in the 
<< houſe with her, and ro the women of the City, 
<« 4nd that they ſhould ſee carefully that none tran preſs, leſt, not fearing the 
© puniſhment s of Law, ſuch as do wnjuſtly lye hid - but having FI reſpett 10 hoe 
<c yeſty in their carriage, they may be incued to juſtice, 
« Farther, he commanded, that in all their ations the ſhauld awid idle- 
« neſſez for there is n0 other good, than theopportunity in every ation, 
c« He aſſerted, that it is the greateſt of injuſtices, to ſeparate children and pa- 
rents fromeach other, | ; 
&« That he is to be thought the greateſt perſan, who can of himſelf foreſee 
*« what is advantageous: The next to whom is he, who, by thoſe thin gs which 
& happen to orher men, o _ what is gooll for himſelf, The worſt 5s he, who 
« faies to learn what 1 beſt, by the experience of ſuffering ill, 
« He ſaid, That they who are deſirous of glory , ſha'l not do amiſt , Av 


<< imnitate thoſe who are crowned for running ; for they do no harm to their ada 


«© verſaries, but deſire that they themſelves may obtain the viftory, And it 
*<Cbeſcemerh —— not to be rigid to thoſe who contradstt them , but to 
« benefit thoſe who obey them. 

He lkewiſe exhoried every one that aimed at true glory, to be indeed 
& ſuch, as he deſired t9 appear to others z for it is not ſo ſacred a thing to be ad- 
© viſedby another, as to be praiſed for what 15 done ; for one ts onely requiſite to 
<6 men, the other much more uſed by the gods. 

« [x concluſion he ſaid , That their City chanced to be bxilt by Hercules, 
&« xphen he drove | Gerion's | Oxen through Ital y 3 being injured by Lacini« 
<« us, Croto comminy to help him ; not knowing him by reaſon of the night, 
& and thinking him to be one of his enemies, he ſlew him ; and then prom hng 
&« at his grave, that he would build a City which ſhould bear his name , if ever 
«& hecame to be 4 god ; in gratimde for his kindneſſe, he ſaid, it behoved them 
6 ro govern their Common-wealth juſtly, 

hey hearing this , builta Templetothe Muſes, and put away the Con- 

cubines which they nſedto keep ; and entreared him ro diſcourſe ſeverally in the 
Temple of Pythian Apollo to che Boyer, and in the Temple of f Juno to the 


by Cicero and Omen. 


CHAP, 


PYTHAGORAS. . 


CHAP. X1V. 
Hzs Oration to the Boyes. 


Hz being perſwaded by them, diſcourſed to the Boyer in. this manney . 
&« That they [honld neuher begin contumelies , nor return thens to the Ft 


& prochers. | | 

& And concerning naFux, ( inſtitution Y-which isof theſame. name as thy 
« time of their youth , he commanded them diligently to Purſue it ; addin , 
& that to a well deſpoſed youth, it is eaſie 10 preſerve honeſty throughout all hy 
«© /ife; but ro him that isnot well diſpoſed, it is hard at that tame to tontingg it, 
&« bus more difficult from an ill beginning to run well to the end, | 

& Morcover he declared , that they are moſt beloved of the gods, and for 
*« that reaſon in times of dearth , they are ſent forth ta pray ta the pods for 
& rain, as if the derty would ſozneſt hear them, And they oncly being alwajes 
« (anitified, had leave to lis in the Temple, . 

«* For the ſame reaſon, the gads that are moſt kind to men, Apollo azd Cu. 
« pid, are by all Paimers repreſented , as having that age ( of Boyes,) Its 
cc Fkewiſe acknowledged, that the crowned Games were a or the ſakes 
« of Boyes; the Pythian, upon the conqueſt of Pycho by a Boy ; that in Nes 
© mea, for 4 Boy likewiſe; andthat in Ithmus,vpon the death of Archemorug 
&© a»d Melicertus. | 

& Befider all this, at the building of the City Croto , Apollo told the Lea- 
& der of the Coleny, That he would prve hims a Progeny , if be condutted his 
& Colony to Italy ; whence they ought to reflell, that —_ hath a particus 
© [ar providence for that Generation y and over Nomth, euen all the pods, 
&« Wherefore they ought ro ſtudy to be worthy of their love, and employ >, bs 
& [elves in hearing , that they may be able to ſpeak. Moreover, if they would 
& /ive ro be old thesſelves , they ſhould obey their Elders, and not contradift 
*© chews ; for by that means they will becoms eſteemed worthy , wor to be injured 


«c by tho ſe that are younger than themſelves, 


CHAP XV, 
His Oration to the Women. 


T is ſaid , that he diſcourſed to the women concerning ſacrifices ; firſt , 
| fro « As when another man were to pray for them, they would have him 
& zo be honeſt 41d good, becau ſe the gods hearken to ſuch men ; in like manner 
6 oz ght they above all things ſo to behave themſelves, as that they may indeed 
& have the gods attentive to their _ 

« Next, that they muſt preſent the gods with ſuch things , as they them- 
& ſelves make with their own bands ; and, without the _ of ſervants, offer 
« them at the Altar; as, Cakes, Wax, and _— : But that they preſent nat 
« the denty with flanghter aud death; nor that they offer ſo much at onetime, as 


« if they were never to come ebither agam, 
& As concerning their converſation towards ther husbands , he commanded 


& them to conſider , that fathers did yield ro their daughters, that their hus- 
&« bands ſhould be more belov'd by chem thantheir parems, Wherefore it is fit , 
« that either they contraditt their husbands in nothing y or then think they 
& have the viftory, when they are over-ruled by them, 
« Moreover he ſpate that celebrious Apophthegm concerning coition , That 
& for her who iſ. h from her own hu«band , it 1s lawfull to go to the Temples 
«the ſame day ; but for her who riſeth from him that is not her — , 
ce e 
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«« He exhorted them likewiſe, throughout their whole life to [prak, well 
« of others, and to rake care that athers ſreakwellof them, andthat they de- 
<6 ſtroy nor that good report which is given ; nor confure thoſe Mythographers , 
*« who ( ſeeing the juſtice 'of Womev , in reſpett that they lend their garments 
*« without witneſſe,when any hath need of them, and rat they made no bargains 
« andengagements) feigned three women who maie uſe of one Eye among 
_=«& them, bicadfe of therr readin: ſs ro communicate, Which of ply'd to Men', 
« as if when oxe had received any thing, he ſhould reſtore preſently, or com- 
<< 72unicate to his neighbour , every one would ſay, there ts no ſuch thing, it be= 
« 3ng contrary to their nature. 
« Further, hewho is ſaid to be the wiſeſt of all perſous, who diſpoſed the 
« Language of men, and invented all Names, whether he werea god, or a 
« demon, or ſome divine man, upon conſideration, ( becauſe the female ſex is 
&« oft additted to piety Y waa every de gree of age ſynon ymous with ſome god, 
* So ſupply and called the unmarried woman, Core ; her who is given to man, * Nym- 
the Text from « pha ; her who hath children, Mother ; her who hath childrens children , 
—moyyr-A un & in the Dorick, Dialeft, Maja + To which ( reſpe& of their devotion ) it 
thing to the ** 4 grees,thar the Oracles at Dodona and Delphi, are delivered by Women, 
fame purpoſe © Having thus commended their devotion , he converted his diſcourſe to 
out of Times. CC ſpeak of decency of habit , that none ſhould preſume to wear any ſumpruons 
lg Preferbing & c/oaths, but offer them all at Juno's Temple ( which amounted to ) many mil- 
Nuupa, Bri de, c __ of garments, 
es eel oh He is reported alſo to have ſaid thus, That throughout the Country of 
Nymphs; Mi- © the Crotomates , the vertue of a man towards his wife was much celebrated, 
oy , to Cybele, ©© Ulyſſes refu/ing immortialuy at Calypſo's hands, rather than to forſakg 
mother of the « Penelope. Ler it be the part of the wives to expreſs their vertuons loyalty 


= Ugg « towards their husbands, that this praiſe may be reciprocall, 


ther of Mercu- 


. CHAP. XVI. 
His inflitution of a Se& in Private and Phblick, 


Y this diſcourſe, Pythagoras gained no ſmall honour and eſteem in Cro- 
ona, auc's by means of that City, throughoxg all Italy. 

At the firſt Oration which he made in Crotona, he atrrafted many fol- 
lowers , inſomuch that it 1s ſaid, he gained ſix hundred perſons, who were by 
him not onely wone to the Philoſophy which he profeſt , but fo'owing his rules , 
became, 4s we call it, Cgenobii ; and theſe were they who ſt:dicd Philoſo- 
phy. | They did pat their eftates jnto one common Sock, and kept ſilence & 
years, onely hearing bis diſcourſes but not ſeeing him , until! they were fully 
proved , and then they became of his family, and were admitted to him, 
There were the ſame /ix huwdredperſons, who, Laertius ſaith, came to his 
notturnall Acroaſis, ( perhaps meaning rhe LeQtures through a skreen du- 
ring their probation , for he adds ) if any of chem were thorgght worthy to ſte 
him, they wrote of it ro their friends, 4s having obtain'd a great matter. This 
Society Laerrius Calls, his Syſtem, (which Caſſiodorus interprers Colledge) 
Agellins, his Family, 

Jamb. cap. 6 Beſides theſe, there were many auditors , called Acouſmaticks , whereof he 
+ Porph. p.13. £41med | as f Nicomachus relates | rwo thornrſand by one Oration , which he 
wade at his firſt comming into Italy , who| thar they might nor live from 
home ] eretted a large Homacoceion, | which Clemens Alexandrin inter- 
prers to be the ſame as Eccleſia, Church, withus ] whereinto were admit- 
ted alſo boyes and women ; and built Cities, and inhabited all that part of 
Traly which is called Magna GrzCia, and receiving Lawes and Statutes from 
him as divine precepts, withomt which they did not any thing , they lived to- 

gether 


Jamb. cap.12, 
Porpb. pag. 12, 


Jamb. cap. 6. 
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gether unammonuſly, praiſed by all, and applanded as happy by ſuch as lived 
round about them. | 

Thus Pythagoras diftingaijhed thoſe whom he admitted , according to their 
ſeverall merits ; for it was not fit that all ſhould partake alike, being no: of a 
liks nature ; nor fit, that ſome ſhou!dreceive all the learning, others none, for 
that would have been contrary to his commmnnity of all, aud to his equality, He 
therefore , of the diſcourſes which he made , * communicated to every one that 
part which was proper for him ; and diſtributed his learning ſo, as that it 
might benefit every one according to his capacity , and obſerved the rules 0 
infice, in giving to every one that ſhare of the diſcourſe which they deſerved ; 
calling, upon this account, ſome Pyrhagoreans, (thoſe of the Syſteme ) ſome 
Pythagorites, (thoſe of the Homacoeion ) as we call ſome Atticks , ſome At- 
ricifts, Dividing them thus aptly into two names, he appointed one part to be 
nos, Genuine, the others he ordered to be prove ina oa As to the Py- 
rhagoreans he decreed, that all their eſtates ſhould be in common ; and that 
they ſhould lead their whole lives together in community ; but the others he or- 
dered, to keep their eſt ates to themſelves , yet to meet together, Thus was this 
ſucceſſion of both parties conſtituted by Pychagoras. The diſcipline which 
was obſerved by the more genuine, the Pythagoreans, we ſhall remit, ro- 
gerher with his do@trine, to the end of his life, 


CHAP. XVIL 
His Authority in Ctvill Aﬀairs. 
\V,94 Hat foever Cities in his travells through lcaly and Sicily , he found 


ſubjetted to one another, ( whereof ſ1me bad been ſoof a long time , 
others but of late ) he inf ſed into them a reſentment of liberty by his diſciples, 
of whoms he had ſome out of every City, he reſtored thens to liberty, Thus he 
freed Crotona , Sybaris, Carana, Rhegium, Himera, Agrigentum , Tav- 
romenium , 4nd ſome others , to wham he ſent Lawes by Charondas the Ca- 
tanean , and Zaleucus the Locrian,, by means whereof thgy laſted a long time 
well governed , and were deſervedly envied by ther neighbours, He wholly 
tock away diſſention , not onely from among his diſciples, an1their pos 
for many ages after » but alſo from all the (ties of Icaly and Sicily, both in- 
teſtine and externall diſſention, For he did frequemily pranounce to all manner 
A perſons every where, whether many or few, au Apophrhegm, which reſem« 

les a monitor y Oracle of God, which was a kind of Epitome or yecapirularion 
of all that hetaught, The Apophthegm was thus, That we ought to avoid 
mth our utmoſt endeavonr , and to amputate w.th fire and ſword, and all other 
means, from the body, /ickneſs, from the ſoul, ignorance , from the belly, lux» 
ry; from 4 city, ſedution ; from a family, diſcord; from all things, exceſt, By 
which he did indulgently put every one in mind of h1s beſt doitrines, 

Yer is he reported to have been che occation of the War berween 
rhe Sybarites and the Crotonians, which ended in the rorall ſubverſion 
of rhe Sybarites; The manner is thus related by Disdorus Siculas, and 
Jamblichw., h 

+ When the Grecians built Sybaris in lraly , it ſoon came to paſs , that 
through the goodneſs of the ſoil , | though * Arhencus deny it ro be fertile } 
the City became in a (ſhort time very rich ; for being ſeated betwixtrwo Rivers, 
Crathis and Sybaris , ( from which it took 115 name) and the Citizens poſ- 
ſeſſmg 4 large Conntry , they ſoon gathered together great riches; and, ad- 
mitting many to be free of their Country, they arrived to ſ uch haobr, that they 
ſeemed far tq excell all the reſt of the inhabitants of Italy. | f But ſo luxu- 
rious, that they became infamous even to a proverb ; and no leſs addied 
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Greeks char 
inhabited Italy 
called, not the 
Natives, The 
ſame diffe- 
rence berwixt 
Siciliotes and 
Sicilions. 


. -* Athen.Dtypn., 


lib. 12, 


PYTHAGORAS, 


to all other vices, inſomuch that they , our of inſolence , put to death 
chirry Ambaſſadours of the Crotonians , and threw their bodies from rhe 
walls to be devoured by bealts.] The City was ſo popmlons, that it contained 
no leſt then 300000 perſons, At that time Telys was chief Magiſtrate, who, 
accuſing the greateſt men, procured of the Sybarites to baniſh 500 of the richeſt 
Citizens, and ro confiſcate age xr Theſe baniſhed men went to Crotona , 
and there (after the manner of Suppliants ) fled to the altars erctted in the Foe 
rum. Hereupon Telys ſent Ambaſſadoars to the Crotontans, to declare, that 
they ſhould either deliver up the baniſhed men, or expcH war. | Theſe Syba- 
rite-Ambaſſadours had been inſtrumentall in che murther of ſome friends 
of Pythagoras, perhaps ſome of the thirty Croronians whom they ſlew.] 
Amongſt them , one there was , who had killed ſome of them with his own 
hands; another was ſon to one of the ſame murtherers, who was dead. Moree 
over, he was of thoſe kinds of perſons , who, beins oppreſt with want, ſtir up 
ſedition , that they may take accaſion thereby ro fall on the goods of others. 
Theſe Sybarites came to Pyrhagoras, and blamed him; and one of them (which 
was he that had a hand himſelf in the death of his friends) demanding a 
reaſon of h1s regroof, he ſaid, 7 bat he did nor give Laws, Wherempon they ac- 
cuſed him, as if he had mate himſelf Apollo, and oy or that before, 
«pon a queſtion being asked, Why theſe things were ſo , he athed hins that pro- 
pounded the queſtion , Whether, when Apollo delivered his Oracles, he would 
require him to render a reaſon > The other deriding, 4s he thought , thoſe diſ- 
courſes, in which D—_ declared the return of the Soul, and telling bim, 
That when he went io the other world , he would give him a Letter to carry 
to his father, anddeſired him to brin £ ar. Anſwer of it when he came back. I 
ſhall not, replyed Pyrhagoras, go to the place of the wicked , where murtherers 
are puniſhed. The Ambaſſadours having thus reviled htm, and he goin 'g to the 
Sea-ſide, and waſhing himſelf , may Flowing him, one of thoſe who adnſed 
the Crotonians , ſaid, When he ha yh fficiently ſpoken againſt all the other 
things that they did , at laſt he accuſed them eſpecially, for offering to oppoſe 
and abuſe Pychagoras, of whom when heretofore, as fables report, beaſts conld 
ſpeak, no one of them durſt ever ſpeak an ill word, | 
Diodorns ſaith, that a Cowncell being ca'led,and it being put to the Queſtion, 
Whether they ſhou!d deliver up the Þ Italiotes tothe Sybarites , or nndergo 4 
Wat with an Enemy more powerfull then themſelves ; The Senate and People 
made ſome donbr, and the People firſt inclined to the delivery of the Supptiants , 
rather than endure the War, But afterwards, Pythagoras the Philoſopher ad- 
viſing them to protett the Suppliants , they changed their opmion, and deter- 
mined to fight in their aefence. The Sybarites came into the Field, with an Ar- 
my of three hundred thouſand; the Crotonians had bur one hnn4red thouſant : 
They were led 7 Milo the Wreſtler, who at the firſt, onſet himſelf put to flight 
that Wing of the Army which was oppoſite to hims ; for he was uf invincibl 
ſtrength, This man having courage anſwerable ro his firength , had been fix 
tumes Vittor at the Olympick, Games ; and when he beyay this Fight , was 
crowned with Olympick Wreaths , wearing, like Hercules, a Lion"s shin, and 
aClub ; andgobtaining the Vitbory for his G ountry-men, was much admired by 
them, | The Crotonians likewiſe made uſe of aſtraragem , whereby rhey 
got rhe day : * The Sybatites were ſo much addited co luxury, thar chey 
taughcrheir Horſes co dance at Feaſts, This the Crotonians knowing , 
(as Ariſtotle relates ) inthe midſt of the Fight, they commanded ſome Bi. 
pers, who, to that purpoſe, they had brought along with them, ro play 
dancing Tunes. The Horſes, as ſoon as rhey heard the Maſick, not onel 
fell a dancing , bur carried cheir Riders violently over to their Ene- 
mies. ] Tha the Sybarires being put to flight , the Crotonians ſpared nowe 
that they took, but put all tothe ſword, whereby the greater part ofthe Army 


was 


was ſlain, and the City, after a diſhonourable pm laid waſte. This, ac- 
cording to Diodorus , hapned. 63 years before the ſecond of the 83d. 
Olympiad, which falls upon the firit year of the 68th. Olympiad. 
Apgrigentnm was by his means freed from the Tyranny of Phalaris , in 
this manner : fWhen Pyrhagoras was detained by Phalaris, 4 moſt craell Ty- 
rant, | * with whom he ftayed ſix months ] 42d Abaris the Hyperborean, 
a wiſe per ſon, cane co converſe with him, and acked him queſtions, particular 
ly concernin [4 ſacred rites, images, divine worſhip, rovidence of the gods , as 
well of thoſe m heaven, as converſant about the ew , «1d [uch like demands : 
Pyrhagoras » 4s being highly inſpired , anſwered him with much truch and 
perſwaſion , inſomuch as he drew the ſtanders by ro his opinion, Whereupon 
Phalarts ſecir g the People taken with him, was angry with Abacis for praiſing 
Pythagoras. He grew fierce agamnſt Pyrhagoras himſelf, and at laſt came to 
that heighth , asto ſpeak all blaſphemies againſt the gods , as were poſſible for 
ſuch akind of perſon, But Abaris ackyowledged himſelf thank full to Py. 
thagoras for theſe things, He learned next of him, that all things depen upon 
Heaven, aud are difpoſedof from thence , which he colletted, at from many 
other things , ſo eſpecially from the efficacy of ſacrifices, Far therefore was he 
from thinking » that Pythagotas, who taught hins theſe things, was a decei- 
ver; but he rather admir'd bim, as aperſon ſupernaturally inſpir'd, Phalaris, 
in anſwer hereunto, deny'd plainly and openly all things, that were done im [a- 
credrites, Wherenpon Abaris transferred his diſcourſe from theſe things, to 
ſuch as appear manifeſtly to all men , and by the divine operations which are 
in all extreneities; as, in extraordinary wars, and in incurable diſcaſes, deſtru- 
ttion of fruit, tranſmiſſion of peſtilence from Country to Conntry, By theſe dif- 
ficult irremediable cauſes , he endeavoured to prove , that there us a divine 
providencey which over-ruleth all human hope and power, But Phalaris 1m- 
prudently oppo 2d it, © Hereugon Pythagoras, knowing thatthat day would be 
fatall to Phalaris, ſpoke very freely ; and, looking upon Abaris, ſaid, That 
there is apaſſage from Heaven tovthe Aecriall at coders parts; and did 
likewiſe diſcourſe ſcientifically , concerning the dependance of all things upon 
Heaven , and didirrefragably demonſtrate the free power of the Soul” » «nd 
proceeded to ſhew the perfett operation of the Reaſon , ando Ti. mind, Then 
he ſpoke buldly concerning Tyranny, andall exceſs of fortune, all injuſtice , all 
Ig » ſtrongly maintaining , that they are all nothing worth, Afrer 
this , he made a divine exhortation concerning the beſt life, and made a reſe- 
[ate oppoſition ag a 'nft the worſt, and did moſt _ deliver the doft rme , cone 
cerning the power and paſſions of the Soul ; and, which was more then all theſe, 
he demonſtrated, that the gods are not the cauſes of 1Uls ; and that diſeaſes aud 
paſſions are ſeeds of the intemper ance of the body ; andreprehended Mychogra- 
phers «nd Poers for ſuch things as they had fall ly delivered; and ſharply 
reproved Phalaris , 4d /hewed what the power of Heaven is , andhow great, 
by its ogerMtions, As concerning inflittion of puniſhment by Law, he gave ma- 
ny inſtances thereof , and clearly ſhewed the difference betwixt Man, and other 
living creatures. He likewiſe ſciemifical!y ws 97 » Concerning untrinſ6- 
call aud ennnciative Reaſon , and — e Mind , and the knowledge 
proceeding from it, with many other morall documents dependent thereon, Fe 
treated of what things are uſefull in life , making aw exbortation to the par ſuit 
f the uſefull, and dehorting frons the hurifull ; andgthat which t moſt of a/l,, 
e mad: a diſtinition between the things done according to Fate , and accord'ng 
ro the Mind , and of thoſe which are done — ro Neceſſity and according 
to Decree, Moreover, he d:ſconr ſed concerning Demons, andthe immortality 
of the Soul, much and wiſely ; whereof we ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak, elſe- 
where, and ſhew , that = chars gs do confer moſt to fortitude , ſeeing that he 


himſelf in the midſt of all dangers , <1d with aconſtans mind deſconrſe = 
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like, Some ſay, they ſtoned hins to death; others, that, they put him mto chains, 
aud wrapt him 1a a ſheet of lead, wherein he died miſerably. 

To the Locrians, beſides Charondas and 7 elexcas , already mentioned , 
t lamb. p.103, heſent | /imarw alſo, to make Lawes for them. 


& 154. To the Rheginenles he ſept upon the ſame employment * Theaters, 

* lamb. p.103. x7, 1caom, Ariſtocrates, and Phytias, | 

+ pag. 36. Thus) as Porphyrins ſaith , Pythagoras aud bis friends were 4 long time 
ſo much admired mltaly, that many Cities committed themſelves to be governs 
ed by them, 


CHAP, XVIII. , 
Wonders related of bim. 


+ pag. 15. | bs we may credit ( ſaith f Porphyrins, and from him * Jamblichns ) what & 
* cap. 13. relared of him, by antient and creditable Authors, his commands had an 
influence even wpon irrationall creatures z for , he laid bold of the Daunian 
Bear, which did much hurt tothe people thereabout , and having ſtroked her 
awhile , and grven her Maza and fruiis, and ſworn her, that ſhe never more 
rouch an; living creature, he let her go, Sheſtreig ht-way hid her ſelf in the 
hills and woods , and from thence-forward never ajaulted any living 
creature, | 
ac, Seeing an Ox at Tarentum ina paſture , wherein grew ſeyerall things 
_-_ - croppin « wall Beans, he came to the Neat«heard, and xl. ſel Ly (om to ſpall 
to ike Ox, that he ſhould abſtain from the Beans, But the Neat-heard mocking 
him, and ſaying , He could not ſpeak the language of Oxen ; he himſelf went 
to him, and whiſpering intheear of the Ox , he not onely refrained immediately 
from Beans at that time, but from thence-forward would never touch any, and 
[.ved many years after about Juno's Temple at Tarentum , till he was very 
old ; and nas called the ſacred Ox, eating ſuch meats as every one gave him. 
Pomph.p.16, An Eagle flying over bis head at the Olympick Games, as he was by chance 
1emb. cap, M4:ſcourſing to his friends concerning Auguries and Omens, and divine Signer, 
and that there are ſome meſſages from the gods to ſuch men , as have truepeety 
t Plin. in Nu- 10ards them ; He is ſaid | Þ by certain words to have flopr here, and |] 
ma, to have cauſed her to come down ; and after be had ſtroaked her awhile, he 
ler her go again, This perhaps was that white Eagle , which Jamblichu 
reports he {troakedat Croto, and ſhe endured it quietly. Forrhe Croto» 
nians inſtirated Games, which they called Olympick, in emulation of che 
CGrecians., 
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| —_ | 
- A River (which + Perphyriai calls Canvaſuwhy Apotioninr TIbrapby ratte?” + pag, rs. - 


Foruaey 3 Laertins and Jamblickus, Ne 53 oSElian, ofa ; St, Cyril, Canſwnz) 


as he paſſed ever it, with many of his 3 ſpokg ro 


: AF1s hins , and ſaid with"a 
plain clear voice, xAipe TI , HailPythagoras. wy 


In one and the [ame day, almoſt all affirm, that be waz preſent at Metapoi yy 
cam i» Ttaly, andat Tauromenium is Sicily, with "the friends which he ory "_ 


in both places , and 6p et to them in a publick Conveniion ; when as thi 
and and many daits journeyes aſ#n« 


ia by ſea and / 


places are diſt ant many Sta 
at Croto and Merapontum, 


der, Apollonixs relates this,/ as 


. . Acthe publick ſolemniry of the Olympick Games , he (tood pÞ and Piur.in Numa. 


ſhewed his golden thigh;; -as he did in private, # Abaris, co confirm 
the __ that he was Hyperborean Apollo, whoſt prieſt Abatis was, * 


18 in Laert.” 
Porpb. p, 18, 


Ship comming into the Harbour , and his friends wiſhing they had the Payb. p. 18.; 


o0ds that were in ut; Then(ſaubPythagoras) you will bave a dead body © And, 
"as the S bip came at gkyerns ow, in it 2" body of a dead man, FLY 
To one w 
courſe untill ſome ſigne appeared. Not long after, one comming to bring 
_ - the death of a whice Bear in Cau/onie , he prevented him; and re- 
laced it firſt, 


o much defired co hear him, he ſaid , That he would noc diſ- Jamb. ce. 


They affirms, he foretold many things, and that they came to paſſe; inſomnch quan. de v; 
that F Ariitippusthe Cyrenean, mm bis Book of Phyfiologick,, ſath , ki WAS Pub. oped 
named Pyrhagoras, from ſpeaking things as true, as: Pythian Apollo, He fore- Pho. 


cold an earth-quake by the water, which he rated out of a well ; and fore. ! 


rold, thar a ſhip, which was then under fail with a pleaſanc gale, ſhould 
be cait away. = | 

At Sybaris he rookin his handa Cn op of deadly vicing and let it go 
again, Andar Tyrrheniahe cook alictle Serpent, andbirivg ir , kill*dic 
with his teeth. 
; A thouſand other more wonderfull and divine things, are related conftantly, 
and with full agreement, of bim; ſo that, to-ſpeak freely y Pore WAs never Aattri- 
buted to any, nor was any more eminent. For hi predittions of Earth-quakes 
moſt certain are remembred, and his immediate chaſing away of the Peſftilence,, 
an: his ſuppreſſion of violent Winds and Hail , and his calming of Storms , as 
well in Rivers as upon the Sea , for the eaſe and ſafe paſſage of his friends , 
from whom Empedocles, «nd Epimenides, 424 Abaris !earning it , often 
performed the like, which their Poems plainly atteſtG. Beſides , mp:docles 
was ſirnamea Alexanemos, the chaſer away of winds yz Epimenides, Cathar- 
res, the Luſtr aror ; Abaris, &rhrobates, the walker in the Aire , for, riding 
upon an Arrow of Hyperborean Apollo, which was given him, he was carried 
in the Aire over Rivers and Seas, and inacceſſible places; which ſome believed 
10 bave been done by Tyrtogarns, when he diſcourſed with his friends at Me- 
rapontum«avd Taurgmeniug «porn the ſame day. 

To theſe add his rich with a Lookin £-flaſ z as the Scholiaſt of Ariſto- 
phanes calls ir, who deſcribes it thus : 7 be Moon being in the Full, he wrote 
whatſoever he pleaſedin blood upon a Looking-glaſs, and, telling it firſt to the 
other party, flood behind him, holding the Letters towards the Moen - whereby 
he who ſivod betwixt hins and the Moon, looking ſtedfaſtly npon her, readd all 
the Letters which were titten in the Looking-rlaſi imthe Moon, as if they 
werewritten in her, | | 

Bur theſe rhings, ſome, <ven of the Antients , have imputed to Goe- 
tick Magick, as 7 :or,who terms him, Tojſe, a Magirian ; others, to im- 


Porpb.y.i,og 


in Nubes, at 
pag, 16g. * 


poſture ,/ as appear by this-relacion'of. Heraclides , and the Scholialt of | yyractides 


Apollonins : 


When he owe into Italy, he made a vault wnder ground , and a 


pud L eertium. 


char ged his mother-| to give out that he was dead , and down is 4 * Schel, pul. 
ie 


. Thenbe 


Wwens 


T able= Book. all things that hapned, expreſſing the times A 
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©. 0... » went down ſbuc himſelf upin rhe Vault} ard his mother, did as he or- 
ade! Fake , bow ſuch time 4s _ up again,  Afier a while , Pythagoras” 
nine up, lean aud withered ; and comming into the Congregaten, declared , 
þ/ he was returned from the-lnfeti, wd relaged ro.chers what was done there ; 
© _ .__... [and told them many prodigious Rories concerning the Palingeneſfie , and 
+ .,v* the rhings ofthe /»fer:; ag yy living.newes of their dead friends , 
* with whom , he ſaid, he mer in the /»fers, | + Hieronymus-relates, that he 

T Loert. ſaw.chere the ſoul of He/iod bound with braſs ro a-pillar,. skreeking 3. and. 
that of Homer hung up on a tree, encompalled hy ſerpenrs., for:che fables 

- . which he had raiſed concerning the gads-. Thoſe likewiſe 'rarmenred , 

* who uſed not the company. of their own wives.,” For rhis, he was much. 

| honoured by the Crotonians. ,.7bey being. much moved at what he ſaid, 

., wepr and lamented , and herenpen gouceived ſuch an. eſteem of Pyrhagoras, 4s 

being a divine perſon , that they ſent their wrors to" hins to be inſtruFted in . his 

otrme , which women were called Pythagoreans, Thus Hermipp»s. The 

+ Scholiaſt adds, [ Hereby he raiſed an opinion concerning himſelf, thar, be- 

fore the Trojan War, he was ex&thalides the ſon of Mercury ; 'then, Eu- 

+ fo read, nor P29r045z then, Hermotimus then | Pyrrhas a Delian ; laſtly, Pythagoras.] 
Pythins. And, as Laertins ſaith', in his Writmgs he reported of himſe'f , that he had 
' come from the Inferi to men, 207 years ſince, Of this, more in his doarine, 
., Part2, Chap... Sett, 10. | 


CHAP. XIX. 
| His deat. 


7 iv rime of Pythagoras his death,harh been formerly rouched; ic was , 
T according to Erſcbius, in the fourth year of the 7orh, Olympiad, 
afrer he had lived, as f Juſ{sne ſaith , at Cror2na 20 years, The occaſion is 
klib. 20-1 - 3;ferently related.. Laeriivs thus, | | þ 
Pyrhagoras died in this manner : As he ſat jn counſell together with his 
friends , m the _— of Milo, it happened that the houſe was ſet on fire , by 
exe who did it out of envy, becanſe he was not admitted, Some affirm, the Cre. 
rtoxians did it, out of fear of being reduced to a Tyranny, Pythagoras' runnin 
away, was overtaken z comming to-4 place full of Beans, he mage a ſtop, ſaying, 
It ts better to be takgn than to tread, and better to be killed thanto ( ed, $0 the 
purſuers flew bim, Un. the ſame manner died moſt of bis diſciples, about forty 
in number; ſome few cnely eſcaped, 0 f whom were Atchytas the T arentine, and 
Lyſis, of whom we ſpake before, Dicxarchns ſaith, That Pythagoras fled to 
+* Aoſſhoayr, the Temple of the Muſes at Metapontum, . and.died F for want af food, ha- 
ſoin Porphyri- wing ved there forty dates without eating, Heraclides, in his Epitome of the 
ws , pag. 39+ lives of Satyrus, relates , That having buried Pherecydes', he:returned” ro 
EL rl lraly., where finding the fattion of Cyclo ( prevalent.) .he departtd;to Meta- 
reg - "amj- PONTUM) andthere Taoed himſelf, not willing to (198, any longer, Hermippus 
comm inopis. ſaith, That the Agrigentines @n Syracuſians warring agaiuſt.ove anuber y 
Pythagoras with his Finds went to the Aprigentwits, and was:hegd of them : 
but they being yangnuiſhed , and he flying to a field of Beans , waithere ſlain; 
the rf (being thirty frue ) were burn'd at Tarentum , far intermediing with 
the governors and rule of the Common-wealth, ITE ITTTINT 
: Furblichss, from Ariſtoxenys and ochers, gives:a more! particular ac- 
count : There ware (ſaith he: ſerpe.,. who opp anea theſe mer, and roſt up 4- 


þ 2 


 gainſt thens. . T hat this conſpirery heppened un thei abſence of Pychagoras , is | 
[1 


acknowledged by all:; but they diſagree concerning, bus.journey: Sone ſay, he 
+ ,3745 gone ro Pherecydes the Syraang ond to Merapontum, + The eo iaf 
this Conſpiracy are.drver fly relageh alſo 3 one ts ſaid-prhave proceeded: fromthe 


men , 
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weary wha were called Cylonians, thus : 'Cyloy @ C rotanian who, in race, aud 


bevonr , and wealth", excelled all the reſt of the Citizens, bug otherwiſe. of 
baſh, wielens , twrhulens and tyrannita(: bumour , was excee..in pay 
#0 participate of the Pyrbagorick Inſtitution ; end comming te Pychagoras, who 
was now wery old , he was repulſed for the reaſens aforeſaid. Hereupen theyg 
aroſe a great comeſt,Cylo and his friends oppoſing Pyrhagoras and his friends; 


and ſo eager and violent was the malice of Cylo and his party, chatit exten- 


ded even ta the laſt of the Pythagoreans, Pythagoras : e.for this reaſon - 


departed to Metaponcum ,. where it is ſaid that be died, The C nlonians (. fo 
called) continued to exerciſe their hatred and enmity towards the Pythagore- 
ans ; for a while , the integrity of the Pythagereans, and the kindneſs of the 
Cuties ( which was ſo ore-t as to be rooward ty them) was prevalent ; r Rye 
{aft they fo plotted againſt the men , as that ſurpriſen g them aſſemb!ed in the 
houſe of Milo:at Crotonai, conſultin avout. military affairs , they burned 
then all except two, Archippus end Lyſis , who being youthfull and ſtrong, 
eſcaped ont of daors, This failing ont, and the Citigs not taking any notice of = 
misfortune, rhe Pythagireans gave over ther buſineſs. This hapned from two 
cauſes , arwell by reaſon of the unconcernmen of the Cities, ( for they had ng 
regard of the murther io puniſhibe -1uthors. thereof ) as by reaſon of the death 
of rhe moſt excellent perſons ; two onely of them were ſaved, both Tarentines, of 
whom Archippus'ret1ted to Tarentum ; but Lykfis, oxt of hatred of the ne- 


get they hadreceived from the Cities , departed into Greece » and lived at © 


Achaia in Peloponneſus ;, rberce, upon 4 particular deſi gne,. be removed to 
Thebes , where Epimanondas heard him , wnd called bim Farher ; there he 
died, The reff *f «be Pythagoreans, all but Archytas the Tarentine, for ſook. 
Italy, 4nd aſſembling at fhootun, they lived there together.  Butin progreſs 
of time, themanagement of publick, affairs decayed 

eſe were Phancro, 4»d Echecrates, 4d. Pol paneling » «ud Diocles, ( bor 
Phliafians) and Xenophilus 4 Chalcidean of Chalcis in Thrace ; the c pro- 
ſerved the cuſtoms and detrings from the beginning , but with the SefÞ it ſelf 


at laſt they wero wholly extinguliped. This isrelaced by Ariflaxenus, 
[Prkings wih this relation , except in that hy 


| Fuogmmpremes 1 i A 
faith, This inſurrett;on happened ut w at time Pythagoras was pore te Delas, 
ro viſir Pherecydes, who was ſiclzofia Phehiriaſis ; rhen were they floned and 
burn: d bythe ltalidtes y and caſtiforth withoug buriall, Hitherco Jambli- 


chus, + LY! 
. With theſe alſo agreeth the relation of Neanthes, thus delivered by 


f Porphyrizs. 

.\ Pythagoras a t 

1taly, that many Cities commited themſelves.co them ; at lat chey be- 

came envied , anda conſpipacy was-made againit them in this manner : 
lo a Crotonian-{ who, inextract, nobiliry, and wealth , exceeded all 

thereſt of the Citizens , bir ocherwiſe was ofa violent , rigid y and ty- 

raynicall diſpoſition, and ope that made vie-of. the multitude of his 


Friends co compaſſe his unjuſt ends) as he eſteemed. himſelf worthy of all 


excellent chinge., ſg molt particularly ro/partake of the Pyrhagorick Phi- 
lofophy ; hecameto Pyrhagoratyrand muctiexrolled: himſelf, anddefired 
his'converſation, -- But Pythagerrpreſently-obſerving; the-/pature and 
manners of the perſon, end perceiving byuberſigben which he 'obſeryed 
in the bodies of ſuch as came tn him, whar kind of diſpoſition he was of , 
bad him deparr, and go abouc his buſineſs. | Herear Cy(o was-nor a little 
troubled , raking ie for-a grear-affronr\, being: of: himſelf:a;perſon of a 
rough violent ſpirit; Thereforecalling his friends togerher., _egavco 
accuſe Pythags* ary and ro conſpire againit himandihis diſciples, Where- 
upon, as ſome reImee,, che friends of P5:bagerni-being gathered. rogerher 
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in the houſe of Afils the Wreftler, Pythagoras himſelf being abſent , (for 
he was gone to Del: to viſit ON che Syrian, formerly his Matter, 
who was deſperately fallen fick of a Phrhjiriaſszandroatrend on him) they 
ſer.rhe houſe on fire, and burned'and Roned rhem all , except two who 
eſcaped che fire, Archippns and Lyſis, as Neanthes relates ; of whom, Lyſis 
went into Greece to Epaninondas, whoſe Maſter he had formerly been. 

But Diczarchus and other more accurate Authors affirm , that Pychago- 
ras himſelf was there preſent whey this conſpir acy was perpetrated ; for Phe- 
recydes dyed b:fore he left Samus. Of his friends forty being gathered toge» 
roer , were beſet in a houſe; moſt of them, going diſper ſed:y ro the City, were 
flain, Pyrhagoras, his friends berny taken, firſt eſcaped to the Caulonian Ha- 
ven, thence went to the Locyians. 1 he Locriars ſem ſcme old men to the borders 
of their Country , who gave him this anſwer , We have heard, Pythagoras, 
that thou art a perſon wiſe, andof great worth; but we have nuthing in our 
Lawes that is reprebenſible, and therefore we will endeavour to preſerve them, 
Go to ſome other place , taking of us whatſoev:r you have needof, Hereupon 
leaving the C ity of the Locrians , he ſailed ro Tarentum , where receivin [4 
the ſame entertainment he had at Croto, he wenrto Merapontum ; for great 
ſeditions were raiſed againſt him in every part , which are remembred by the 
inhabitants at this day, who recount the ſeditions againſt the Pythagoreans 
as they call them ; for all that fattion which ſided with Pyrhagoras were called 
Pythagoreans. In the Metapontine fait ion, Pythagoras 1s ſaid ro have died, 
thing to the Temple of the My ſes,and ftay.ng there forty daies, through want of 
neceſſaries, | 

Others relate , that when the hyuſe whirein his friends uſed to meet was 
fired, hu friends threw themſelves mro the fire ,, ro make a way for their Ma- 
ſer, ſpreading their bodies like a bridge uponthe firſt ; and that Pythagoras, 
= (hy g our of the burnmy , deſt.tute of all bu friends , for grief ended his 

ef, 1s 
Wh theſe mer, oppreſſed with this calamity ,» fai.ed the r knowledge alſo, 
which till then they had preſerved ſecret ang. concealed , excepr ſome things 
difficult to be wnderſt od wh chthe Auduors that lived without ('the Skreen ) 
repeated by heart, Lyſis and Archippus eſcaping, and 44 Many 44 were at that 
timein other parts , preſerved ſome liule ſparks of Phil»ſophy obſcure and dif- 
ficulr ro be found ont; for being now left alone, . and much prieved at the per+ 
petration of that wickedneſs, fearing leſt the name of P hiloſophy ſhould be 
quire — amongſt men, and that for thirreaſon the gods would be an- 
gry with them, they made ſome ſummary Commentaries ; and having reduc'd 
the writings of the Ant.ents, and thuſe which they remembered , into one body , 
every one Tefi them in the place where they died, ygharging their ſons, daugh- 
ters , and wives , that they ſhould not communicate them 10 any ont of their own 
family. Thus privately cominuing it ſucceſſivaly to their ſucceſſors, they obſer; 
ved 1t along time. And for this reaſon, ſaith Nicomachus , we conjefture , 
that they FF purpoſely avoid friendjhip with ſtrangers 5 and for many ages 
they preſerved a faithfull conſtant friendſhip among ſt themſelves, TEES 
+ Mederarut ſaich, that this ( Pythagorick Philoſophy ) came ar laſt ro 


+ Porpb-p, 36. be extinguiſhed, firſt, becauſe ir was znigmacicall ; nexc,, becauſe their 


Writings were in the. Dorick Diale& ; which is obſcure , by. which 
means, the doctrines delivered in it were not underſtood, being ſpurious 
and miſapprehended ; becauſe (moreover)they who publiſh'd . 9 WEIE 
not Pyrthagoreans. Beſides, Plato, Arifteile, Spex/ippus, Ariſtoxenus, and 
Xenocraier,asthe Pyrhagoreans affirm ,' vented the. beft-ofchem. as their 
own, changing onely ſomefey things in them ; bur rthe;more vulgar, and 
triviall, and whatſoever was afterwards invented by envious and calum- 
nious perſons,to calt a conrempt upon-the Pythagorean School, they col- 
lefted anddelivered as properto that SeR. Bur 
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narration alſo concerning the inſurrection againſt the-Pythagoteans, He 


( therefore) ſaith, Thar che Pychagoreans were envied from their very 


childhood ; for the people, as long as Pythagoras diſcourſed with all that 
came to him, loved him exceedingly ; bue when he apply'd himſelf onely 
to his diſciples, they undervalued him. That he ſhould admit ftrangers, 
they well enough ſuffered ; bur that che Natives of the Country ſhould 
attribure ſo muchto him, they took very ill, and ſuſpeRed their mee- 
cings to be concrivements againtt them. Befides, rhe young men being 
of the beſt rank and eſtate , it came to paſle, char atter a while, they were 
nor onely the chief perſons in their own families . bur governed even 
rhe whole City; they becomming many, as to a Society, ( for they were 
above three hundred perſons ) bur being a ſmall part as to the City, 
which was not ordered according ge 2 manners and inftitutions. 
Notwirhſtanding, as long 3s they poſſeſſed the place they were in onely , 
and Py hagoras lived there , the ity followed the originall government 
thereof , though much payne » and watching an opportuviry for 
change. Bur afrer they had reduced Syb.2r%, and thar he departed, and they 
ieDured thz pron: ag Country into Colonies , as they pleaſed ; at 

lengrh, the contealed hatred broke forth , and the multirude beganro 

quarrell with them. The leaders of this difſention were thoſe,who were 

neareſt ally*dro the Pythagoreans. Many things that had paſt, grieved 

them, according as they were PERO afteted ; bur one of the grea- 

reſt was, that he onely ſhould be —_ capable of diſreſpe&t. For the 

Pyrhagoreans uſed never to name Pprhagoras ; bur whilit he lived, they 

called him, Dipine s afcer death, the Man: As Himer introducerh Eu- 

mus mentioning Ulyſſes | 


[ to pronounce his name, though abſent, fear ; 
So great is my reſpett, and he ſo dear. 


In like manner, not co riſe our of bed after rhe Sun's up; nor to wear 

a Ring, whereonthe image of God is ingrayed ; bur ro oblecve che Sun , 
that : a may adore his rifing ; and nor to wear a Ring, -leit chey mighc 
chance ro have ir on at a Funerall, or carry ir into any unclean place. 
Likewiſe , not to do any rhing without premediration, nor any ching 
whereof they could not give a good account ; but thar in the morning 
thy ſhould  coniider what they were rodo, andat night they ſhould 
make a cecollection chereof ;. as well co ponder the thinss themſelves, as 
to exerciſe the memory. Likewiſe, ifany one of rhat community had 
appointed ro meet another in any place , he ſhould (tay rhere day and 
night uncill the other came. The Pythagoreans likewiſe accultomed 
themſelyes to be mindfull of whar is ſaid , and ro ſpeak nothing raſhly. 
Bur above all things , as an inviolable precepr , to be kept even. unrill 
death , he adviſed rhem not co reproach, bur alwaies to uſe good words 
as.at ſacrifices, Theſe things much diſpleaſed all in generall, as I ſaid, for- 
aſmuch as they admirrced men to be educared in this gag amongſt 
them. But, in char they reached forth the hands to Pyrhagoreansonely , 
and not to any of their own family , excepr rheir parents; likewiſe, in 
chat they had their eſtates in common , wholly alienated from their own 
domeſticks: hereat their Allies were much diſpleaſed. And they beginning 
the difſention, the reſt readily joyned themſelves, and engaged in it. And 
at the ſame time, Hippaſins, and Drdorus , and Theages ſaying , That ir 
was fit every one ſhould partake of rhe publick government and con- 
I vention ; 


: 29 
- But foraſmuch as Apolloninsgives a different account of theſe things ; Fans, cap, 35 
and adds many things which haye nor yer been ſpoken ,' ler'us give his Pag: 211. 
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vention ; and that the Magiſtrates being choſen by lot, ought ro give an 
account, Bur on the other fide, the Pyrhagoreans, Alcimachm, and Di- 
machus , and Meto, and Democcdes , oppoling it z 'and forbidding rhat rhe 
government of the Country ſhould be abrogated ; theſe raking the patr 
of the Commons, got the berrer. Bur afterwards, many ofthe common 
people underſtanding , that there was a divition in the publick conven- 
rion,Cy/o and Nivo, Orators, framed an accuſarion againit chem ; the firſt 
was one of the beſt quality, the other of the vulgar ſorr. To this effeA, 
a long diſcourſe being made by Cy/o, the orher continued ir , prerending 
thar he had found out the greatelt ſecrecs of the Pyrhagoteans ; bur indeed 
having forged and writ ſuch things , as thereby he might chiefly rraduce 
them; and having delivered the Book toa Notary, bad himreadir; che 
Title was, 7 he ſacred D;ſconrſe ; the Sum whereof this : © Thar friends 
<« gpght ro be reverenced as the gods themſelyes , bur all ocher men ry- 
<© ranniz'd over like beaſts. Thar the ſame ſencence of Pyrhageras himſelf 
« reduc'd to Verſe, was thus rehearſed by his diſciples ; 


Friends equall with the gods he did reſp , 
All others (as of no accoum) neglett, 


« And that he chiefly praiſed Homer, for ſaying, TToyuive Adv, the Shep- 
<« heard of the people , for that he racuely imply d, that the relt of man- 
«kind were bur beaſts. That he affefed Oligarchy. and was an enemy co 
« unmarried perſons , as thoſe who had been chief in ele&ion of Magi- 
«ſtrates by lot. That he afteced Tyranny , inas much as he faich , Ir is 
« better to be a Bull, though but one day, than an Ox all our life rime. 
« That he praiſed the Lawes and cuſtoms of other people , and com:man- 
«ded, that whatſoever was decrecd by them, ſhould be uſed. In fine, 
<t he declared, that their Philoſophy was a conſpiracy again{t rhe people 
& and adviſed rhem , that they ſhould not hearken to rhe voice of their 
« conſulcarions , bur rather think of forbidding them to meet in coun- 
*cell at all, ifthey alledged , char they had a ſerled Aſſembly, confitting 
*« of athouſand voices, Wherefore ir was nor fit chat they ſhould, as far 
© as in them lay , give earto prohibited perſons , and m_ them to 
« ſpeak ; bur ro elteem their right hand which they held from them ho- 
<« (tile, when they ſhould offer ro pur in a ſtone for yoting ; Conceiving 
«jr an unworthy thing, that three hundred thouſand men, who all lived 
< about the River Terrais , ſhould be opprefied by editions , and over- 
* come by che thouſand part of them in that Ciry, This calumny ſo 
muchexaſperared the hearers , rhar ſome fey daies after , asthey were ſa- 
crificingin the Temple of Pythian Apollo, they ran in tumuluovſly to 
do violence to them : Bur the Pyrhagoreans being informed before-hand 
rhereof, fled ro the publick Hall. Democedes, with the young men, wenr 
co Platce ; bur they diſſolving the Lawes, uſed Decrees, whereby accu- 
ſing Democedes of ſtirring up rhe young men to tyranny, they proclai- 
med , Thar whoſoever did kill him, ſhould have in recompence three Ta- 
lems, And here being a fight, wherein hez by the means of Theages, was 
overcome, they gave him chree Talents our of the publick Treaſu fy. Bur 
there ariſing nay misforrunes in the City and Country, rhe baniſhed 
perſons being, called ro judgment , and the examination thereof being 
commirred ro three Cities , Tarentum , Maapontum , and Canton, they 
who were put in commiſſion thought good ( as appears by rhe Croroniar 
Records) to baniſh them. So they baniſhed the whole generarion, \ ay3ng, 
That the children ought not to be ſeparatedfrom their parents ; and ſeiz'd 
theireſtates. Bur afrer many years, Dimachm and his friends being (lain 
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in another fight , and'Z3ago alfo ,, who was head of rhis fa&ion s they 
rook compail.on on them , and reſolved to call home thoſe who were 
lefr. Wherefore —— their Ambafſadours from Achai«, rhey made 
an agreement with che baniſhed men by them, and hung up the Copies 
of their Oaths in che Temple of De/phi. The Pyrhagoreans who rerurned 
were abouc rhreefcore , beſides thoſe who were very aged, of whom fome 
addicted rhemſelves to Medicine, and cured the fick , andſo became Ma- 

fters of rhat which is called Merttod. Thoſe who were reftored grew inro - 
grear favour wirh che people , at that time in whichic was proverbially 

faid, in oppoſition to thoſe who violate the Lawes , Theſe are not under 


che goverument of Nino. 


CHAP. XX, 
His Perſon and Vertues. 


Hi perſon ® Jamblichns deſcribes to have been in his youth excraor- FRED. . 
dinary beautifull, called, The fair-hair?d Samian; Þ a»ud ar 56 years dee 
of ave, of a more comely and tray je 99 c Laertins ſaith, He is reported < pa 

to have been of a moſt awfull aſpeit , inſomuch as his diſciples thought him * 
Hyperborean Apollo: Adding, that 4 Timon takes notice of the awfulneſſe 
of his preſence in his Siti, though he alledg*d it in diſparagement of him. 


Pyrhagoras &d hr the Coerich Lawer, 
Who cog:ts by grave diſcourſe human applarſe. 


So great an impreſſion ic made upon thoſe wich whom he conn 
thar a young man being (ſharply reprehended by him, immediarely whe 
and hanged himſelf, Whereupen Fyrhagoras ever after forbore to reprove 


any perſon, 
e Lycon, inthe life of Pythagoras, ſaith , Thar he uſed a ſpare diec : cAthen.Dcipns 


f Athenens, that hedrunk very little, and lived ſo moderarely, that he to. 
was often conrent onely with hony, 8 By his moderate diet, he preſerved * ibid. 
h:s body in the ſ1me conſtant ſtate , not ſumetimes ſic + , ſometimes well ; ſome $ Porph. 
times fat, ſrmetimes lean, It appeared by his countenance, that the ſame con- 

ftancy was in his ſou] alſo, He was not ſubjett to joy ( as Cicero likewiſe ob- 

ſerves) or griefyno man ever ſaw him rejoyce or monrn, g Neither did any ever 

ſee him =z exonerantem,coenntem, or drunk. He refrained wholly from $ Leert, 
derifion, and affentartion , and ſcoffs, and derractive ſpeeches. He never 


puniſhed any in anger , neither ſeryanc nor free perſon. 
h He wore 4white and c/ean Stole, (or Gown) and »ſed white woollen blau- b Laert.ſec al- 


d Pag- 590, 


bets, for 4s yet linnen was not known in thoſe parts, and ia gold Crown and {© Zend. <. »r. 
breeches i lion. var. 
Hiſt.12, 23, 


k Diogenes diſcourſing of his dail ! converſation, ſaith, He had mor- k Porph 
ning exetcitations at his own houſe , compoſing his own ſoul tothe ; 
Lyregand ſinging ſome old Pans of Thales, He likewiſe ſung ſome Verſes 
of Homer and Heſiod, whereby he rendred his minde more ſedace. More-, 
oyer heuſed ſome Dances , which he conceived ro conduce ro agility 
and bodily health, His walks he uſed not with many promiſcuouſly, bur 
with two or three, in the Temples or Groves , making choice of ſuch 
places as were moſt pleaſant, and remorefrom noiſe. ' 

1 Having purchaſed the eſtate of Alcers, who, after his Embaſſy ro La- 17enb.cap.zo. 
cedemon, died , he was no lefſe admired for his Oeconomy than Philo- Pag- 1$3. _. 


ſophy. 
Bondgs this Py:hagoras the Philoſopher , rhete were many ai_ 
Oo 


ot 
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m Plut.in Nu- of the ſame name', the molt ancient. a ® Laconian', contemporary with 


King Numa. ' 7 | | 
Laeriins reckons four, al! about the ſametime, oy at !2aſt not loug diſtant 

from one another ; far, ( beſides the-Philoſopher) there was one a Cratoniar, 

4 tyrannicall per ſon; another a Phlia/1an, 6@uaouuTys, &kunſys, (Exercitator, 


n lib.23.cap.7+ as ® Pliny renders it!) one thar profeſſed ro reach corporeall exerciſes , 


and rodiet and order the body for them, This ſeems to be the, ſame P- 


o Jamb. cap.6. thagoras, ®(on of Eratoe es, who writ Ale. prick C ommentaries , and adviſed 


pag. 40- 


the Wreltlers initead of hgs to eat fleſh ; both which are aſcribed by ſome 
ro Pythaooras the Philoſopher. The third a Lacynthian , to whom are aſ< 
crib:d the deFrines of Phicoſaphy, which it was lawfull ro diuulge, and the 
proverbiill duTos ta ; borh which were proper to Pythagores che Philoſo- 
pher. Some reckon another Pyrhagoras of Rhegium, a $:atnary, who invented 
Rythm aud Symmetry ; ad anoik:r of Samus, a Statuary alſo, ( perhaps the 


p lib.34.cap.8 ſame whom P P/iay placeth wi thei6pth, Olympiad) and another an Ora- 


tor, of no reputation ; another, a Phyſiian , who writ of 6vaf\ky, the Sea=onyon, 


* lib,19.cap.5. (aſcribed by *Pliny to the Phil Cſopher) and coucerning Homer ; and another, 


q Suid. 


r Plin. 37.2. 
C\ Plin. 34. 8. 


a Suid.in The- 


ano, 


b pag. 
c Smid. 


the Hſtory of the Dozeans, ts Dionyſjius zelates. Hitherro Laeriing, 
To rheſe add q Pythagoras rhe E pheiian, who lived before C7: #: ; ano- 
ther of the ſame name, * Prefect under P.o/emyza third, a ! Painter, 


CHAP, XX]I. 
Hes Wife, Children, Servants. 


E rook to wife Theano, Some affirm, ſhe wasa ® Crotonian ; bur 
b Po: phyrius , aCretan, daughter of Pthanax, or © Pthunax, After 
rNedeathof Pyibagorar, ſhe rook upon nerthe tuirion of their children, 


d Theodoret. de and the 4 government of the School , © marrying Ar:ſtexs, who ſuccee- 
princip. adv. dcd him in that dignity, Laertizs ſaith, there were jome writings extant un- 


gent, Serm. 2. 
ce Famb.cap.ult 


f Laert, 


g Suid. 


h in Numa, 


der her name ; Whereof Snidas inſtanceth Phil: ſphicall Commentaries , 
Apophthegms, and a Poem in Hexameter Verſe, Ofher Apophthegms are 
remembred theſe : f Being demanded how ſoon, after cvition, a woman 
is pure, ſhe anſwered, /f w.ch her own husband, at rhe (ame inſtant ; if with 
a ſtrange perſon , never, She adviſed every woman , when ſhe goeth to bed to 
her husband, to put off her modeſty with her cloaths; and when ſhe riſeth, to put 
it ox again with them, Being asked ( upon occaſion perhaps of ſome am- 
biguous word) To ; which of the rwo ſhe meant > ſhe anſwered, That for 
Th, þ I amca'led awoman, To one, admiring her beauty, and ſaying, How 
wh.te an arm! ſheanſwered, Bur nor common, Laertins, who affirms, (he 
was dang hier to Brontinus 4 Cro:onian ; adds, that, accordins ro ſome, The- 
ano was wife to Brontinus , aud diſciple ro Pythagoras. And with this ſe« 
cond. ir ſeems, the former was wr confounded, as particularly 
in the firſt ofthe precedent Apophthegms , which 7Jamblichus affirms ro 
have been ſpoken by Theano ihe wife of Brontinus , though attributed by 
ſome (of whom 1s Laertins) ro Theano the wife of Pythagoras, 

8 Of his ſons by Thearo are remembred Te/anges and Mneſarchus, Mne- 
ſarchus ſeems to be the ſame whom Þ P/urarch calls Mamerens ; for barh 
rheſe names are given to rhe father. of Pythagoras, from whom 


Old. in Fy- that of his ſon, doubrlefe, was derived. i By ſome he ſeems to be called 
thag. 


Dame , if there be no miltake occalion'd by . Pythagoras his daughrer , of 
the ſame name. Theſe two, Telauges and Mneſarchus, were, upon their 
facher's dearh, bred up under their mother Theans, and. afterwards 99- 
verned the School, as Jamblichns arteſts of Maeſarchus, Laertins of Te- 
lauges ; who adds, that he taught Empedocles, as ſome conceive ; and Hip- 


pobotus 
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NY TH AGO RACE 
poborus cites, owe of Empedocles himſelf, his * | 


' k Noble Telauges from Theano ſprang , k perhaps Ty- 
And great Pythagoras —a—__ ARUNE , KAUTS 


a > 


But of Telauges there is no writing extant, Thus Laertins; who yer <lſe- 
where cites 4 Epiſtle of Telauges to Philolaus. And Jamblichus affirms , 
char ſome aſcribed ro him the /acred D: ſcourſe , which went under the 
name of Pyihagoras. 

To theſe two ſons, add, ( upon the authority of 1 Dwris the Samian , 1 Porplyy." 
in his ſecond Book of Hours ) Arimneltus, Maſter ro Democritus , who, 
retrning from banijhment, ſaſyendes a brazen T able: in the Temple of Juno . 
the Diameter whereof was mph two cubits, bearin 'g this inſcription, 

Me Arimneſtus, who much learnin 8 fracld, 
Pyrhagoras beloved ſon here plac. - 


His daughters were Sara, Munya, Arignota, (whoſe Pythagoricall wri- 
tings Poy pryrins mentionech , as extant in his time) and = Dams: With m Suid. Fan. 
her, Pzchdgoras left his Wricings at his death , charging her not to commu- 
nicate them to any that were nat within the family, wherenpn ſhe, though ſhe 
might have had much mony for the Boks, won!d not accept it, preferring po= 
verty , With obedience t» her fathers command , before riches, One of his 
daughters Pythagoras gave in marriage to Meno of Crotona , whom he bad 
edvcated ſo welly that, when a virgin , (he went formoſt in the company of the 
virging; and, when a wife, formoſt among the marri d women, The Croto- 
nians made of her houſe a Temple ro Ceres; the Streec they called Mn- 

41m, 

Of his ſervants are particularly remembred ewo, Aſftrexr and Zamol- | 
xs; of the firit, thus * Diogenes, in his Trearite of incredible things be- ,, Porph p.7. 
yond Thule ; Mneſarchus being a 1 zrrhenian by extratt , of thoſe Tyr rheni- | 
ans who inhabited, Lemmnus, Imber, and Scyrus , went from thence, and tra- 
velled to many Conntries and Cities, found an Infant Ying under 4 large tall 
Poplar , and comming toit, 'e perceiv'd that it lay with the face towards the 
t y, looking ſteafaſtly upon the Sun without winksn fg. 1nirs mduth was put 4 
liule ſlender Reedlike a Pipe, And ſeeing, to bis g. eat wonder, that the ch'id 
was newriſhed wich the drops that diſts/I'd from the rree , he took the child away, 
believing it 10 be of a divine race, This child, when he grew 4p, was entertan?d 
by Androcles, a native of that C ountry, who adopted hims into his own famuly A 
and comm med the management of h's affa.rs to hu traſt, Mneſarchus after = 
wards growing very rich , brought up the chill, naming him Aftrzus , toge - 
ther with his own three ay Eunoſtus, Tyrrhenus, and Pythagoras : which 
boy, 48 1 ſaid, Androcles being yet very young , adopted his _ He put the 
boy to a Luteniſt , a Wreſtler, and a Painter ; but as ſoon 48 he was grown mp , 
he ſent himto Miletus t9 Anaximander , to /earn Geometry and Aſtronomy. 
Mneſarchus gave Altrzus zo Pyrhagoras » who, receivin; him, and wer A 
ring his Phyſiognomy , andexamining the motions and reſtings of his body , 
inſtratted him. For be firſt found ont the way of diſcerning the nature of every 
man ; neither did he entertain any,as his friend or diſciple, before he had exami- . 
ned by Phy fiognomy his diſpoſition, 

He had likewiſe another fervant whom he entertained in Thrace , named 
Zamolxis , for thaz as ſoon as he was born , they wrapped him in a Beat*s 
Skin, which thin the Thracians call Talmus; whom Pyrhagoras affefting, 
infirulted in ſublime ſpeculations, and concerning ſacredritcs, and the worſhip 
he £0-'s. Some affirms, he was called Thales, The Barbarians worſhipped 

K ; 198 


him inſtead of Hercules, Diopyſiphanes ſaub, hewas ſervant to Pyrhagoras;; 
and fall;ng inio b: hands of thieves, and bring branded by them, when Pyrha- 
onras was diſturb. d by ſeditions fattions, and ban;ſhed', he bownd bu forehead 
\., about becauſe of the ſcars, Some ſay, that the nam: Tamolxis /i _ a ſtrange 
+ '; perſon, Hicherto Diogenes, To thu Zamolxis (faith Laertius F e Getes ſ4- 
0 lib, 4. crifice, 44 Herodorus re/ates, Conceiving him to be Saturn, But ® Herodorms 
haying d-livercd the rradition of the Grecians, ( rhar he ſerved Pythags- 
745 at 5445, bought our: his freedom at agreat rate , and returning to 
his Counrry, reformed their — concludes with his own opinton, 
rhat Zamolxis {ved mary years before Pythagoras. 


CHAP. XXII. 
Hes Writings. 


\Ome there are who hold, that Pyrhagoras left not any thing in Wri- 
: ting ; of this opinion are ® Plurarch, Þ Joſephus, © Luciar,d jp yrins , 

a de virt. Alex- , p,, (7 g A "2X WARY ORG Ne " fs 
x, ufinans, an others: Bur Laertins ſairh, rhar all ſack as affirm he wrote 
b Orle. Jugaic. neth:no, do b«t jeſt ; for Heraclitus the natwral! Philoſopher = expr-(ly of 
lib. 1, hm, Pythagoras ſoz of Mneſarchus was ski/full in Hiftcry above bl meny ard 
c de Lapl. in (eetting thoſe writings, made up bis own wiſdow , and variety of learmng 
Salutes . andart. To which citation perhaps, 8 Clemens Alexandrime refers , who 
| a ſaith, Heraclicus ave later than Pythagoras , mertioncth Dim in his W/ 1. 

piſt.adv, Rufſn, #125 - The Books attributed to him are theſe; 


PO LL . ; | | 
gartes calidcs by wife: S1 is ggxortyres foincrimes raken in a good (ſenſe ; Greg, War. adv. Fulian, 
4 ' 


Orar.z. imw ag't 374 pupAiduu ur hore 09 cripannons ive Nearpe. my wa Tel KANTEXI0S TEST 
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h Leert. b Three Treatiſes, Pedentich, Poluick, Phyſich , to which Laevtius refers 
the foreſaid reitim-ny of Heraclunns , foraſmuch as Pythagoras, in the be- 
ginning of his Phyſicall Trearife, ſaith, No, by the aire which 1 breathe;no, 

; xgn/ow , the by the water which 1 drink, I ſhall not \ b:ar the b/ame of this diſconr ſe., 

Interpreters k Six Treatites, reck,nedby Heraclides, ſon of Serapion, i» his Epitome of 

both otherwiſe Solion, ths; One concerning the Univerſe in Verſe. The ſecond entit ied, The 

k Laert. ſac: ed atſcounrſe, beg inning the.:: p 


1, onng men in ſtience entertain all theſe, 


| To the ſame perhaps belongs this : 


Wretched, thrice wretched, Beans forbear ro eat , 
Your Parents heads as well may be your mear, 


\ in Uiad. 2. | And this Cired by Exftathins : 


Which way to Orcas ſouls deſcend; which way 
Return, andrhbe Sun's cheerfull lighc inrvey, } 


Thethird, of the Soul, T he fourth, of Piety.The fifth, Helothales,father of 

Epicharmus, Phe fixth, Crotona, 4nd others. 
Two Trea'iſ:s, a diſcourſe concerning Nature, and another concerning 
| the gods ; ® borh which he u/ 4 (horttime tanghr Abaris rhe Hyperboyeas, 
m 1amb.caP- The firlt may poſſibly be the ſame with the Phy/ic4ll Treaciſe , mentioned 
. byLaeriinsche orheras Jamb''chuſairhys entitled allo," h- ſ-icred Diſcourſe, 
[bur 4t 15 not the ſame wich that Sacred Diſcourſe, which Heraclides 


aſcribes ro him; for that was in Verſe, this in Proſe, | a> be/ag collefted one 


of 
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of the moſt myſticall plages of Orpheus, written either by Þ ras, 4 mo 
Ca. or, 4s ſome 7m Jer © cdivable perſons of A rpm , Gre 
lauges , out of the Commentaries left by Pyrhagoras with Damo his daugh- 
rer , ſiſter of Telauges , which after her death they report t5 have been given 
ro Birale , daughter of Damo , and to Telauges ſon of Pythagoras , hniband 
to Birale, What Jawmblichns Cites out ofthis work, ſee hereafter in the 
doarine of Pythagoras; it ts cited alſo 'by '® Hierocles, Syrianus , and _. 
orhers. "—"— 

An Oration to Abaris, mentioned by Proc/ue. 

O-phens, a Poem, as 19» the Chian (i» triagms) affirms, Laerr. 

7 h: Scopiads, beginning thus, My eveds wwd\n, Laerr, 

Hymns, eur of which Procl1r brings theſe, Verſes. 


—ſacred number ſprings 
F,om th*uncorrupted Monad,and proceeds 
Tot divine Tagga'tys, ſhe who breeds 
All; and «ſſignes che proper boun1s to all, 
Whom we the pare immorta'l Decad call, 


Arithmetick, mention'd by ® /ſdere , who afticms, He was the firſt that ode Origin. 
writ «pon this ſubject amongſt the Grecians, which was afterward more copiouſ- 


ly compoſed by Nicomachus, | 
Prognoſi icks, of which thus P 7 zerzes , p Chil,r.48, 
Pychagoras Samian, Mneſarchus ſor, 
ot onely knew what would by fate be done, 
But even for thoſe who futures would perceave, 
He of Prognoſtichs ſeverall Books did leave. 


Of the magicall Vertues of Herbs, frequently cited by 4 Pliny, who ſaith, q lib.14. c.r9, 
That though ſome\aſcribe it to Cleemporus 4 Phyſitian; yet pertinacious fame 
and antiquity vindicate is to Pyrhagoras ; and this very thing gives authority 
10 the volumes , that if any other thought his ow worthy the name of that 
perſon, which that Cleemporus did, who can believe? ſeeing that he hath put 
forth other things in his own name, T9 this work ſeems to belong that Vo- 
lume, which ”y:hagoras wrote concern:ug the Sea-Onyon , cited allo by 
Pliny; but by Laertiu- aſcribed to another Pythagoras a Phyſician, 
The golden Ver ſ:s of Pythagoras, or, as others, of the Pyth igoreans, But 
indeed cheir Author, as Swidas ſaith, is not certainly known, though ſome 
aſcribethem to him. Ofrheſe is * Proc!#s, who ſtyles him , Father of the , inT; 
golden Verſes, Even the Verſes themſelves ſeem to confirm it , there be- 1, z, as 
ing amonelt them ſome, which Pythagoras is known to haye repeated ro 
his diſciples, by the teſtimonies of Laeertins, Porphyrins, and others. 
Nor (uffer [leep at night to cloſe thy ever, 
Till x a ts that day = ba ore-rung: 
How ſlipt 2 what deeds > what duty left undone? 


les; ſomeparticular- \ Agel. ly, c.2, 


Others, (as \Chry/ippes,) attribure them ro his Dc 
o Ly/is the Tatrentine; ſome to Philolavr, St. Hierom Conceaves that 


lyr 

the Sentences and Dodrins were of Pythagorass but reduced to verſe 

ſuccinaly by 4rchippns and Ly/ides his Diſciples, who had their Schoots 

in Greeke and ar Thebes , and having che precepts of their Maſter by #- 

heart, madewuſe of their own ingenuity inftead of books. Or chey might 

be compiled by Epicarmms, of whom Jamblichns ſaith, © coming to Syracuſa t cap. ulk, 
in 


u Leer. 


x Janb. cap.s. 


y Cap. 
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in the reign of Hiero, be forbore to jrofeſſe Philoſophy openly , but did reduce 
the opimons of the Pythagorearns 1no verſe, there in ſpurtive manner venting. 
the Dettrine of Pythagora:. 


Epiſtles; of which are extant two onely:one to Araximenes, the other to 
Hiero. 


| Pythagoras to Anaxjmenes. 


N4 thou,0 _ of men, if thou didſt not excell Pythagoras in extraft and 
A honour, wonldſt have left Miletus: but now the honor of this C o11n:ry de- 
rains thee , and would alſo detaine me, were { like Anaximenes. But of you 
who ar: the moſt conſiderab.eqperſons (hcu!d forſake the Cities, their glory 
would be loſt, and they becom. more infeſted by the Medes, Ne:the is it fit tobe 
alwaies buſied in Aſtrology, but better to $4.6 Care of aur. Count; y : Even! my 
ſelf beſtow not all my time in ſtudy , but ſomemes inthe warrs , wherein the 
Italians are engaged one againſt another, ; 
This Epiftle ſeems to have been written 10 anſwer to that of Anaxi- 
menes t Pythagoras, already produCc'd in the life of Anaximene;, 


Py thagoras to Hiero. 


Y life is ſecure and quiet, but yours will no way ſuit withm:; A mode- 
M..:: and ſelf- denying per ſon, needs not a Sicilian Table, Pythagoras, 
whe: eſoever he comes, hath all things ſuffici. nt for the day; but to ſerve a Lord 
t heavy and int zlerable, for one unaccuſtomed to it, *AvuTdoutrt, ſelf-ſuffici- 
ency,tzagreat and ſafe thing, fur it hath none that envies or conſpires againſt 
it; whence that life ſeemeth to come neereſt God, | A 00d habit is not acquired 
by venereall pleaſures, nor high feeding, but by indigence, which leadeth to ver= 
the: Varions and intemperate pleaſures m_—_ the ſouls of weak perſons , but 
eſpecially thoſe which you enjoy , inaſmuch as you have given your ſelf over 
10 them; for you are carried in ſuſpence, and cannot be ſafe, becan ſe your reaſon 
oppoſeth not 1t ſelf to thoſe things which are pernicions, Therefore , wrice not 

ythagoras # live with you ; for Phyſitians will not fall fick to bear their pagi- 
ents company. 
Theſe are mentioned as the genuine Writings of Pythaporas ; others 
there were accounted ſpurious, as , T 
The myſtick, Diſconrſe, which ( ſaith Laerius ) they aſſirm to have bees 
written by Hippaſus, i» detrattion from Pyrhagoras. 
u Many writings of Alto, a Crotonian, were likewiſe aſcribed to Pitha- 
goras;as were alfo, 
x Aliptick Commentarie;,written indeed by another of that name, ſon of 
Eratocles, | 
The Diale& uſed by Pythaporagand his diſciples , was the Dorick, 
which ſome conceive choſen by them as the mott excellent, as Merrodorus, 
cited by y Jamblichus z Epicharmys , (ſaith he ) and before him Pythas 
goras, took the Dorick, the beſt of Dialeits , ' as it is alſo the beſt muſicall hay- 
mony; forthe lonick_an4 g, £o'uth partake of the l hromaiick,, the Attick is 
much more participant of the Chromatich ; but the Dorick, Dialett i Enarmo- 


' nick, conſiſting of full ſounding Letters, The antiquity of the Dvrich Dialect 


is teſtified by the fable ; For Nereus married Doris dau ghter of the Ocean , 
whom they feigne to have had fifiy z of whom, one was the mother of Arhilles,” . 
Some (ſaith he) affirm, that Neucalion, ſ» of Pramerheus, and of Pyrrha, 


B 
He 


| I of Epimerheus, begor Dorus ; he, Hellen ; be, &nlus. But in the 
! 


lomas ſacred Records', Hellen ;s ſaid to be the ſon of Jupiter, and that 
en begot Dorus , avd Xanthus , aud Kolus , by nhl dren he went 


lo 
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to Rhodes: Now it 7s nor eaſy to ſpeak exattly concerning the Antie nts to thoſe 
of later times; yet is it acknowledged by bath theſe ſtories, that the Dorick i3 the 
oft antient of theſe dialeits, Next which the Bolick , ſo named from Kolas; 
he t h#r4 the Tonick, derived from 1o, fon of Xanthus, The fourth the Artitk 
fowunlled by Creu ſa,dan ghrer of Erechtheus, ſo #amed three ages after the reſt; 
atcording.to the Thracians, andihe rape of Orithuia, which many hiſtories ge 
clare. —_— alſo, the moſt anticnt df Ports, 'nſed the Dotick dialetF, - + 
. "Bur perhaps the true reaſon is;becauſeit was rhe diale& of the Country: 
Porthe Pythagoteans * 4&moniſhed all perſons 10 uſe the language of their own ' 2 (amy, ca 
Countrey, what Gretians ſoever came imo their communit « forg to ſpeak a"'paz. TIN 
ſtrange language ,they approved 'not, The Dorick diale& was common 
throughout Magna Gracia: 'Crotenae arid Sybaris were Colonies* of the? 
Achzans;Syracs ſe ofthe Corinthians ;borh which were originallyDorick, 
as being of Peloponneſu}; ® Thucidides alleadperh this as a miorive which in- alib. s. 


dicedthe Athenians to war with the Sicilians, /eft being Doreans rhe _ 
Jhould at ſome time or other aſſift the Doreans, by reaſon of their affinity ; and, | » \ « 
being a colony of the Peloponne fians,ſhould joyn with'the Peloponneſrans,Hence, w 45 


t6 the ſtranger, in Theocriras his Adoniatzuzz, reproving the Syractſian 
women thus, ho 
* b Peace fooliſh bablin o women, leave ymer prate ; 
' Tour wide mouth'd Dorich here 3s ont of date ; > 


One of them anſwers , 


Gup, whence are you? what 1s our talk, to thee ? 
\Corrett your maids, not ws of S\cilic: 
© "I would youknew'tqwe art from Corinth ſprang, 01; fot a 
Ss 15 was Bellerophon; our mother tougue 
Peloponneſian is ;nor is it ſcorn 
That they ſpeak, Dorick, who are Dorick-born. 


"For (faith the Scholiaſt) che S5r acnſtans were origina/ly Corinthians ; Pela- 
pinueſns was inhabited by the Doreans, together with the Heraclide. 


CHAP. XXXIII, 


' ff Ariy were the perſons, who from ſeveral parts , reſorted to Pitha- 
'Y ILyorarre bee his diſciples, ant! lived with him in that condition," Of 
cheſe there were (as Ariftoxenss relates ) Leucamans, Meſſapians , (or,' a Poph.} 
as Lacrtins, Pelitetians) nd Romnnes, ha | | 
| Smichas Tyrant of the C net den peo fe of Sicily the rown it ſelf *þ Porph. 
beive called Cence rpa] havitzy hearthin, laid down his Command, and diſ- 
Rridardbis riches,” part "to hiiiSefter, pare to his Citizens, 4 
© Abaris alſo of Scyrhia , a Hyperboretn,Camehither ;'who being nc punb, cap, 
acquainted with the Greek-language,andnot initiated ,and with all advanced into 
years, Pythagoras won/d not introduce him by varions Theorems ; but inſtead 


of the ſilence and the long attention, and other tryalls, he made him preſently fir 
to ie dhab4 by doftrines, and taught him in aſhort time to underſtand choſe rwo 
Nature and concerning the gods, For Abaris now in years 


bookes concernin 
came from the Mihterdoreas 4 Prieſt of Apollo there, and converting the wiſe 
L eſt 


lay «p the co/letted 


and ſuch a long travel! ; for riding «pon th 
wereotherwiſe impaſſible, as.rruers, lakes, marſhes, mountains, and rhe Uike , S 
and comming to any place, as they ſay, hee. mg1e purifications, and expe led peſti- 
/encts and ſtormes from thoſe C.uyies that deſired his oſſitarce. We ave inform- 
ed, that Lacedemon bring purged by him,never bad the peſti.ence aſier wards, 
whereas it was formerly very ſabjett i that ſickneſſe, by reaſon of wan if free. 
paſage of the air (the Taygatan monntaines amongſt which u 15h it penui 
itup: for thoſs þ.lls lye above i,, as Gnoſſ«i ro Creet)) anaother ſuch ſignet of the 
power of Abaris are reported, Bur Pythagoras accepting the Arrow, ang not + 
ely upon it, or ash;ng th: cauſe why he gave. it him; bur, as if he . 
were hnpſelfe the crue God,rgk ing Abatis =/1deghe ſhowed him his golden Thigh, 
as an aſſured ma k_ that he was not miſtaken , and then reckoning every pare, 
licular of all thoſe that were in the Temple, that be did nut gueſſe amiſſe, and. 
adding, that he came for the benefit of men, and for this reaſ.n was. 1n mans 
{h.zpe, that thzy mig ht not be aſtoniſhed at one ſo , far above tht, aud ſo fly his: 
dattrine, And he commanded h:m to ſtay there, and i join with him in inſtrutt« 
ing them who came to him: and as for the gold which he had gathered for his 
God, he commanded him to give it to thoſe whom hee had aſſembled ; inſ.much 
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et things concerning Religion from Greece to bis own Country, that he might 
old to his Gods uſe, in his Temple among the | 
reans; but coming by the way into 1ta y, and ſecing Pythagoras, 4»d 
him to the God whoſe Precjt heewat, and bileeving hee WA! 70 4tber, not 4 mA 

like him, but very Apollo himſelft, borh} by hl; gravily, and by ſome marks: 
& 1okens which he knew,he. gave Pychagocas an arrow wh.ch be brought from © 
te | emple yas neceſſary for hs junurn. ythi o 


eren Conk; # genclesy 


Ai 
7 over places , that 


that he actually con firmed the ſentence, All things are common. amon 


ce $trab *lid. E. ſiolooy 


Abaris :h»s ſtaying with him ( (as wee ſaid) he gave him the Ep.tome of Phy= 
flboloey, and inſtead of the art , 


the art of neſſin by ſacrifices,he 
him that kind of Prognoſtick which is by Nu : 


er.5,45 thinking that mare ſaered 


and divine, and more agreable to the celeſtial numbers of the God 


doftrines be taught Abaris, ſuch as were proper for him, 

e Milo of {7otona, the moſt eminent wreſtler of thoſe times, was diſciple to 
Pythagaras ; He, when in the hall of the Colledg a pillar beguy to. yield., went 
under it, and by that means ſaveg all the Schollers,and at laſt got away bimſelf, 


wereſurprized and burned by ths, Cytonians, © 
© Calliphox of 'Crorong is mentioned. 
iendot Pyrhagoras;who ; 
was Fonmunnally. preſent 
ſhould not paſſe the place where his Aſe fell; 84 that 
. Jimpurew.ger, and avoid ill | 
We onely menrion cheſe here, as 
thagoras his life ; a 


wing Catalogue... A 


Fer vip ## 
«is heprioned by. "inn 
th higs | aud that the (ul. 


the relation of Py 
x ,ceayein the 


oO 


obable that this confidence in his great ſtrength was the occaſion of | 
For they report that as he was going t 
any way, finding a great tree with wedges 

 loſeph. contra prying to reive it 4-fſunder ; whergupon the wedge fell out,and he being caught 
Apion.lib.11 2; ome prey tothe wild Beaſts. lbs 


roxgh a thick wood far from 
init, he fet his hands and feet toit, 


4 that che .Pychagoreans 
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T ms Sucde FL of Pyr hagoras is by 4'l ads ed'to Fe 4 R IS 
Tyg£Hsd ſonof Damophon,« Ctoron'ge j who |. [acdi in the rime of Pycha- 

Paſeven generfcuealsu; Plaro; nenher did he ſwecerd inube Sc loxely 
3h ws breeding the children of Pyrhag oras and in the mariiige of Theano, far 
hrs eminent whderſtanding of his opinions 5 for. þeis ſaid to have taught tht 
d:Arinof Pythagaras forty Jegr es 10 tiber (aching ore, living in ahh reer 4 bay 
dred; He aſſigne{ rhe Scho3l to Ariiags,oh ing the oldeft. 

Next hin, MNES ARCHYVS\ (on of yt 4s. h 

* He delivered 3 it to BY LAGO, AS, in whoſe Lony the Ct in f Crocs mas 


es m PAE'Y TD : 4 C rotopiang rakes from t#ave!ll which he began 
before wh war;but he d'ed with gre rel, far, the ca{amity of his countrey: whereas it 
WAS d _— vs others when they were verg ol tofree thep ſelves from the 
ertefs of the 
« A hd nards they took one of FF Lucan: th ſome ſtranger', ta be pre- 
fem of the School,ygo whom came DIODORVS the Aſpendian, who was taken 
by xeaſop of tbe ſeep of mcnr1n their Calledge,' h 

1s Heraclea, CLINIAS and P HILOLAYSs, | 

At Meteponiium,T HEOR!DES and EVATTHS. 

At Tarenium, ARC HYTLAS, 

Of the externall Acroaticks was | Enichafmus,bat not of the Colledg Comin 
to Syracnſa i the time of the [yr ans) of Hieron ;he forkare blickly to oprofi 
phi dſphyy bi he redweed' the o y_ of thoſe men,( the Phagreans ) 3nco 

bg ſportively divglging the 4 efruſe dettrines of Pyr 

Of the Pyrhagor cans,it is likely thar many were obſcure ;1 ron of ſuch as 
were emment, aretheſe : 

| Crotoni Is. | 

Hi ppoſtatus, Dymas, /£ ton, A man, Siligs, C leoſthenes, A aelas Epiſylas, 
Phys -—-a"i6 rave Timens, Buthins, Erqtus, lranens, Phodippas, Bryas, 
Evander, Millias, Antimedon, A geas, Leaphron, Agylas,Ona:ns, Hippoſthengs, 
C lophron, Alemaon, m_— Men, Meton, 

6 Fu = 

Brow inwys', _ Danny ah Fe] on, annarmenss, I” Ences C bilas z 
Meliſ bas, Arifteas, Laphaon, E =" s Sent rides, Exr. 
Ariſtomenes, , tes, pt CIAS, Ts es, Sen O06  Argrus, pra, 

07 "Th. 


Eiriſcns, Mogiſteas, Leocydes, He Japon Proclus, Ant 
Lacritur,' Damorages, Pyrrhon, þ loperury Aſtylns , ITT 
Alzachus, Lacraress Ge" | 
\ $3 . - | A = iy WL 2s 
Empedeeles | ; A \ ACE. 909 * 
"4 1 5:44 Veling, 4.4. ; = v6 =D 
Pampnides W-.3 pr 2 ta 
Tarentines,a® r; . 'q:3.20-908 


Phijlolans, Aru, Archytas, Theodorns, Ari uppus GE: Eftiges, Pe- 
lemarchus, Aſteas,C enias,Cleon,Emrymedon A pd, re gr.414 rqhippury 
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Sybarires, 
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Iambl. captulr. 


#. 


ee” ] 
AMetopns, OT" IrI0Y 
Timaſius, Polemens, Enges, 7] LES laps. co \ 


eFEtins, Phenecler, Maa A leimacbss, Dinerchn Meton, Timers n 
HS: » ket fianax, A mcerns, Enmaridias, 7 
Locnans. ' © k 
us, Xenon, - Philodamus, Encter, Albicps, Sthenonida , Sf Yrs, 
I ur Zalenens, » Trmares," © ; 


=p 
«*- . 


\*  Poſidonians, * * 

-Athamas, Semin; Proxenus, Cranins, Moyes, aly lan Phalb. : 
Lucamans. / , 

Ocellus and Ocylus ( bterhren) Oreſander , 'D crambus , , Davidavens , 

A Matias. 

K cans. 

Hippomedon 5 7ameſthenes, Exelthon,  Thraſjdanmns, Cr rito; ; Payer. 
\'Laconians. 

Amocharidas,'Cleanor, WG 
H Jenn. | 

Abaris, ' | : 


*- » Rhegians, ' 
dAriſftides , Demoſthenes, 4 riſtocrates , Phyriks , Helicaas, VMneſibulus , * 
Hipparchides, Athoſion, Enthycles Opfimns, : 


Selinuntiat\. 

C ole. ES BE 

| Car | 
Lepiines, Phentias, Damon. | 
'* 'Samians. .* 

Meli ſus, Lacon, Archippss, Glorippus, H, corn 1ppore 
| Cautonians, -' 
Callibrotus, Dicon, Naſt as, Drymon, Xentas, 
hliaſfians, 


: Diocles, Echecrates, Polymnaſtus. Phanton, 
Sicyonians. © 
Poliades, Demov, Softratins, Soſthenes. | 
Cyrengans. * rar 
PRs Alblanypes, Ari ſtan ge Tang, Wy 
yZzIcenes. W RD 
Pods, H jpoencr . Bikers X, + AF - k 
( F : Caranzang. : | L. 1 [ 
,Charende.” ES Le CVS Nd OS, 
es Wee Cotinthiad, ** | 
Lyf inks, $5 OS 
Tyrrhene, © 


Chry ſippas. 
Athenian. 


h Naxufithens. yp 
Of Pontns, © | 
- Nederieus, yr amms.” ED OE | WE Wrong Yate 
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| yk rean void eminent, are. RE AN DIR 
Rae wiſeof Pg Re Chong, ATMS. liek x 
-P ter, \ FE: Leophron, a roronign fiter of Bim "pee 
* Orvelotind ccelo, of Luca, , , a. & 


Chilons, 


Babelyma, of Argos, 


Cleachma, w—_ 7. pum: a Lacedzmovian. 


a Laerei Gich 
nineteen Lich Fi 


O66 Jamblichw, f £ 
msc (or, as , Colledge ) continued for 
the laſt of of the Py oporcAng ( whom Ariſtoxenus ſor) 


were Xenophilus he Chalcidews of Thrace, and Phanton « Phlia/iar, and 


Echecrates, aud Diocles, awd Pol 
beard Philolaus 4rd Euryrus, bot 


tele Tar » who alſo were Phliaſians, They 


arentum, 


The Diſcipline and Dotirine of 
 PYTHAGORAS. 


—_— ——— Firſt Part. | _— 


wh 


CHAP, L 


The great authority and efleem of Pythagoras 
among ft bis Diſciples. 


YTHAGORAS, torender his diſciples capable of 
Philoſophy , prepar'd them by a diſ.1pline ſo ſtrict 
and ſevere , as might ſeem incredible ro have been 
undergone by frec perſans ,.Werg it pot tounded up» 
on the great authority and reputation which he had 

amonglt them. ; | 
# The credit of : Letr Opinions they conceived to be this, 
" thathewho firſt communicated thens was no ordinary 
perſon, but a god z and one of theſe aconſmata is, Who Pythagoras was; for they 
ſay, He was Hyperborean Apollo, Þ In con firmation hereof , they inſt ance theſe 
wonders related in his life, and the like , which being acknowledged tobe true , 
and it being impeſſivle they ſhould all be performed by one man , they conceive it 
manifeſt , that theſe relations are to be aſcribed , not to a human perſon, but to 
perthing above mankind: T his they athwwledge ; for amongſt them there is a 

faymg, that, ; : 


c Two-footed Man and Bird 
Is, and another third, 


by which third they meant Pyrhagoras . Andd Ariſtotle, in his book of Pytha- 
gorick Philoſophy , relates, That ſuch a diviſion as this was preſerved by the 
Pythagoreans, amongſt their ineffable Secrets: Of rational animals, one kind is 

God; another, Man; athird between bath theſe, Pyrhagoras. 
© They eſteemed Pythagoras in the next place tothe gods , 4s ſome good Ge- 
nins indulgent to mankind: ſome affirming, that he was Pythian ; others , 
Hyperborean Apollo: ſome, one of thoſe Genis which dwell in the Moon 1 
others, one of the celeſtiall deities, appearing at that time in a human ſhape, for 
the benefit and direttion of mortall life , that he might communicate the whol- 
ſome il luminagion of Reatitnde Philoſophy to mortall nature ; than which, 
A greater good can never come , nor ſhall ever come , which is given by the gods 
through the means of this Pythagoras. Whence to this day the proverb of the 
Fair- 
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Faire hair'd $amian'ls afod,;for «nee firewire perſon. e Þ\ 
Par un airs, 7 hey beet nw mong Pe pods Ltherfore white 7 3TE 
ſo ever they went ro deliver co athiirs. any exceliem” thing., ont of the ferrtrs df 
his Philoſophy, whence many phyfroall concluſion tviebe be Helncell,, their they 
ſwome-bythe Tertadtys, ant caltiny Ppthagoras #r/omhe Gol th with eſt, Win, 


 Whothe Terrattys co'our ſouts expreſt, 
Erernall Nature's fountain, | arte, ig 


; "T » £ W\ 
E hich oach they uſed, ns forbearing through reverance v0 Wane him ; for tht5. g Jamb. cap. 
were very ſparing in ufing the name vf any god, EA pag. 138. 

So great indeed was the reſpeRrheybare/him , that ®3+ was not Iawfell h Ali var, 
for any one to donbr of what he ſaid, nor to queſtion him further concerning it ; bilt. 4.27. 
but they did acquieſce in ail things hat he deliver*gyas if they wer#Oracles, Ariel 
whon be went abroad ro Crves.it was reporred, He went nor to reach, but to tirpe, 

Hence it came to paſſe, that i when they afſertex any rhing # tiſpme, if i Cic.nar, deor, 
they were queſt :oned why it was ſo, they uſed to anſwer , Ipſe dixit, He ſaid it 3 lib. 1. 
which He was Pythagoras.'This k&v7d; wet was amongft them the frit and |, 994, wat; 
greateſt of doarines; his jndgment being a reaſon free from, and aboveall, Ocar, 3b | 
examination and cenſure. - | R | 


CHAP, 11 


Thetwo ſorts of Auditors :and f ſt of the Exoterick , 
bow be exploret them. 


He Audicors of Py:Hagoras { ſuch, I mean, as belonged to the family ) 
TL were of two forts, Exuurick.and Eſorerich.: the Exoreyichs were thoſe 
who were utder probation, which ifehey well petformed, they were ads 
mirred to be Eſaericksy, For ,. ofthoſe who came to PyrÞayorat , he ad- 
mitted not Eyery one, but onely rhoſe whonyhe liked : firft, upoti choice; 
and next, by triall. 4 | 
2 7 he Pythagoreans are ſaid t1 bave been 1aver ſe. from thoſt who ſell leaf- a lamb. c,34, 
ning, 4nd open their ſouls likg the ates of an {nn , 10 every one that comes to 
them; and if they find not a vent or fate in this manner, thor they ritn into Cities ; 
and ranſack the Gymmnalia , aud exatt a reward from dijhonont able per ſorts : 
Whereas Pyrhagoras hid much of his ſpeeches y fd as they who were purely inis 
tiazed might plainly wnder ſtand theur. But tho reſt, as Homiet ſaid of Tanfa- 
has , grieue , for that being in the midſt of laarning , they cannot taſte of i, 
HMoreover, they ſad , That they whe for hire teach ſuch us core to theils ; att 
meaner then Staruaries and Charior-makers ; for, a Stninary, whey he Wno'id b ApuLin Apo- 
make a Mercury, ſeeks out ſome piece of wood fit to receive that form; but theſe, log. lib. 
of every diſpoſition endeav.ur 19 #Ae ht df Firiae. | cites this ſen- 
e When (therefore) any friends came to him, and deſired to learn of him , he rence of Py« 
aimitted them nor, till he had made rryall anil judgment of them, Firſt, he en- _—_ 
quired, how they d'd heretofore converſe with their parents and friends ; next, he © Ts 
obſerved thew wnſeaſonable lan ghters , anid munrer ſary Slevice or diſoonrſe, oat a 
Morevuer , what their melinations were , | + whether poffeſfd with paſſion 4 rand. c.20. 
andintemperance, whether prone to anger or anchilt: defires , or e6ri- 
rentious or ambirious , and how they behaved rhemietves iii corirentiorn 
and friendihip; ) 4: erwife what friends hoſe weve ,, wh hump they were e land. c.17, 
imine, andilieir corver ſaviow with thens ; and txwhoſo focinty they ſports the 
greateſt part of the day; likewiſe upon whax ove afions they W- bored. 
. f Moreover ha confpdertd their proſencs aydtheir gave , and thi'iwhole orion f 14NF. C:of, 
4 of 


£ Pordb. pag. 


h liþ.t. cap. 4. 


[ Jamb.cap.20. 


\. fraries, |. ---y | +4 | 
k lombl, cap., Likewiſe * i» making the firſt trial of them, Be conſidered | whether they 
pag; 96. _ conldingutuy, ( for that was the word he uſed:) and exam ned; whether if they. 
. could learn that which they heard , they were able to be filent, and rokeep itno' 
themſelves, 


7 et 4.) 
CHAP. 111. 
ficative Inſtitution by ſufferings. 
Purificative Inſtitution by ſuffering 
' * "JF Hech.efeſt ſcope which Pythagoras propes'd , was to deliver and frees the 
a' Yorpb, | fy + / ingagements jr yolks » in which it 1confin'd pk her 
firſt infancy; without which freedom, none can learn any thing ſound or true, 
n0r can perceeve by what that which is unſound 'in ſenſe operates. For, the mind 
(according to him) ſeeth all, and hearcth all, thereſt are deaf and blind; 
. This a rformed by many exerciſes which he appointed- for puri--. 
fication of the mind , and for the probation of ſuch as came to him; which 
\ > Ws ay years before opens — \h : | 
© b If upon this examination ( winch we declared ) he judged any perſon capa- 
d - - "oi ble, hethen remitted him threeyears to 4 , ry Xt a 4 ye rob 
oy 97+ Lancy and trne love w learning , and whether he were ſufficiently inſirutted' 4s 
ro.  de(piſe glary, to contemn hononr, and the like. TCD 
; ated. © He conceived it in generall requiſite , that they ſhould raky wuch labour 


and pains, for the acquiſition of Arts and Sciences, and to that bud the appoi 


-thems ſome torments of canteriſing and inciſion , to be performed nd 
v1 which none that were of an:l [inclination would was vc 7 jt 


CHAP, 1V. 
Silence. 


a land. . Oreoverg he enjojned thoſe that came to him Silence for five years, mas. 
T oY king triall how firmly they-would behave themſclves inthe moſt defies! 
of all continencieg,; for ſuch is the government of the tongue au is manifeſt from 

e who have divalged myſteries, Ibo ok 

- This TtrazTI5 61@7), 2 quinquenniall lence, was Callediyguti, (and 
ſometimes , bur lefle frequently , txzpyortm) Þ dnd tSixew iy invr4 The 
je”. Ayo, from keeping our ſpeech wichin our ſelves. Yer Ty 

Fey oy in-: Thereaſonofthus filence was , © That the ſoul might be converted tnto 

| her 
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her {if from externall things, and from the irratiouall paſſions in her, and from a5 
the even: unto. her own life , which is to live for ever, . Or, as d (\ement 4 girum s 
Alexand: inns expreſſeth it , 7 har his diſc. ples , being diveried from ſenſible TE 
things , might ſeek God with « pure mind, Hence * L*cian to * demand, « ja vic.a 
how Pythagoras could reduce, tgen 'to/rhe] f embrance of che things ; 
which they had formerly known, { for he he . fx nonga ro be onely Re- 
miniſcence) makes him anſwer, Fir/;bavangiquiecand ſilence, ſpeaking no- 
thing for five whole years, | 
Yer © Agellixs affirms , that he appointed not the ſame length of ſilence to & lib,r, cap.#, 
all, but ſeverall to ſeverall perſons, according to their parucualar capacitiers © Fo 
And Apletns , that for the graver ſort of perſons , this t&cizurnity gjas mode». 
rated by a ſhorter ſpace ; but the more tackative were pgriſhed, as is were, by exile 
from [8:ch five years, ; oy 
f He who kept ſilence , heard what was ſaidby others, but was not allowed. f 4gil. ibid, 
ether io queſtion, if he underſtood not , or ro write down what he heard, None _ 
kepr ſilence: leſſe than two years, Agellins adds, that heſe withen the time of ſi- 
lence ard hearin; , were called Acouilici. But when they bad l:arn d ih fe . 
things the moſt - diſſicult of al/, to hold the.r peace , and to hear , and were now | 
grown learned in ſilence, which they ca'ledxeutav , then they wore allowed to | 
ſpeak, and to f 'eſtion, and to write what hry hear, and what they conceived, ' 
Ar thrs time (hey were called Marhematic1, fr:m thoſe Arts which they then 
began to learn ard t» med tae, Thus Agell.u:, how rightly, I queſtion ; for 
Mathemati:ici and Acouſmatci werediitinctive appcllacions of the Pycha- 
goreans , not in probation, bur after admiſſion, as we ſhall ſee hereafcer. 
Thus , as g.puleins ſaith, he ra«ght nothing to'his diſciples before filente; 
And with him, F firſt meditation, for oe tha: meant to bea wiſe man, nas, g Florid, 
wholly to reſtrain the tongue of #t&rds ,' thiſe words which the Poets call Wine 
ged, to pluc- off the fears,and to confine them wuhin the walls of 94x teeth, Thig, 
I [> was the firſt rndiment'of wiſduw , to learn\to meditate, and to nnlearn ro 
talk, 2 


> VC 


Ul 


CHAP, V. WE 
Abſtinence, T emperance, and other waies of F urification. | 


O-eover, he commarded them to abſtain from all things that had ttfey 
and from cerioine other meats alſo which obſtrutt the clearueſſe of the a Jamb. c. 16, 
wnierſianding, Þ and for the ſame end ( viz. inorder co the 1nquiliuon and P: 74 : 
the apprehention of the mott dificutr Theoremes )*be /skewiſe commanded b lamb, ibid,” 
them to abſtaine from wine , to eat litle, to ſleep little; a careleſſe con;empr of hy« 
nour, rich:s, and the like ; an unfeigned reſpett rowards kinred, fircere equality 
and kindueſſe towards ſuch as were of the ſame age, and apropenſuty to p nc 
the younger without envy, S 
c In fine , he procured to his D:ſcip{es acanver ſqrion with the gods by viſions 
@nd dreams, which never happen to aſun' diſturbed with anger or pleaſure , 
or any uther mube fitting — vr with impurity and 4 rigid ignorance 
of all theſe, He cleanſ d, and purified the foul divinely from al theſe, and in- 
k indled the divine part in ber , and preſerved her, and direfteY in ber that in- 
zelleftuall divine exe which is better, (4 as Plato ſaich, ) then a thouſand cies of 1c _ "os 
fleſh, fer by the help of this onely, Truth is apprehended ; After this manner he reading 8s 
procured Jo” fication of the [ntelleft ; And ſuch was his forme of Inſtitution as viva ure? wit 
to thoſe things, 
ont ſaith, they had an exerciſe of temperance after thi: manner;There oY 
being prepared and ſet before them all ſorts of delicate food, they looked upon it Page 89F+ 
a good while , and after that their appetites were fully provokgd bythe fight 
q N thereof 


c Jamb. ibid. e 
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b[ambl. cap. 
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thereof they commanded it to br rakes off, {*andygiven to the ſervants ] hey 


themſelves going uway without dining ;(rhus they. did, ſaich Jamblichas) ce 
pariſh ther appetite. | REY 


CHAP. VI 
Community of Eſtates. 


N thig time ,all that they had (that is their who!e eſt ate Ywar made common. 


4 dif i prt rogether and made one,} 1 bey brought forth,ſaub ® Agellias, wha:ſo- 


ever they laed of ſtock or money, and conſtituted an inſeparable Society, as bein 
that wa »t =. of aſſogjation, which trutly is termed | 106 ng d 7 bis OS 
given up to ſuch of che 4 ſciples, as were appointed for that purpoſe, and were 
called Politici & OcconMmici, as bring perſons fit to govern a family and t0 
give lawes, | 

This was conformable to the precepts of Pythagorar (as © Times 
affirms) firſt wowe? Tot @iXov. Uvai, Ail common amongſt-friends ; ani , pours 
iobTys, friend(bip, equality and, * Eſteem nothing your own, By this means g he 
exterminated all propriety, and increaſed community even to their laſf poſſeſſions, 
as being cauſes of diſſention and trouble 1 for all things were common among ſt 
them, no man had a propriety to any thing, 

But what A zel/lixs termes a» mſeparable Syciety,is to be underſtood on= 
ly conditionally,provided that they milliked not at any cime this com- 
munity: for, whoſoever gid ſo,Þ coke again his owne ejtaie and more then 
that whith he brow: ht into the community, and departed. Ss 


CHAP. VII. 
Admiſſion or RejeGion. 


Hey who appeared worthy to participiate of his dottrins, judging by their 


o 
* 1amb.cap17 I lives and moderation, aftextheir-fiue your? fence, were made Eſotericks, 


and were admitted to hear Pyrhagaras within the Screeh and to ſer him; »ut be- 
fore that tems they card him drſcorrſe bring on the outſide of the Screen, and 
nat ſeeing him,giving 4 long time experim nt of their proper manners by Hear 
ing only, But if they were rejelted,they receaved their eſt ate double, and a tomb 
was made by the Diſciples, as if they had been dead ; for ſo all that were about 
Pyrhagoras ſpoke o them, and when they met them behaved themſelves towards 
” wk they had been ſome other perſons, but the men themſelves they ſaid 
were acad, 


CHAP, VIIL 
DiftinQion. 


* Praph, pag: *® Hatſoeyer he diſcourſed ro thoſe rhat came to him, 'he declared 
24s eicher, plainly or ſymbolically(for hee had a two-fold forme of 
 teaching):and of choſe who came to him,ſome were called Machemarici , 

others Acouſmatici. The Mathemarici were thoſe who learnt the fuller 

and more exa&ly-elaberare reaſon of Science, The Acouſmarici they,who 

heard only the chief heads of learning, wirhout more exat explication. 

Þ Janbl. Thus Þ as there were two kinds of Philoſophy, ſo were there rwo 
18; pag, 5+ forts of thoſe who fludied Philoſophy. The Aconſmatic: did confeſſe thar 


the Maghematici were Pythagoreans ; but the Mathemarict did not ace 
inbatetbe that the Aconuſmatici were Pythagoreans ;for they had their 
| | | learning 
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leatning, nor from Pxchageras, but from Hippaſus ;who,ſfoinefay, was of 
Crotona, others of Metapentinm, 

The Philoſophy of the Aconſmarict confilts of Do&rines without: 
demonſtrations and reaſons, but char, So its maſt be done and the 
like, which they were co obſerve as ſomany divine Do&rines, and they did 
Neem thoſe amongit them rhe wiſe(t, who had moſt of theſe Acomſns arts, 
Now all theſe Aconſmare were divided intorhree kinds ; fome tell , whar 
ſomething iz ; others tell, what is moſt ſuch 4 thing ; the third ſore 
ell, what is to: be done and wha: not. T that tell har 4 thing is are of 
this kind,az:Whar is the Ifland of the Beſſed ?7The Sun 2 the Mobn? Whae 
is the Oracle ar Delphi? the Terratys?Whar is the Muſick of the Syrens? 

Thoſe which tell what is moſt, as, What is moſt juſt > To ſacrifice, Wharie 
the wiſeſt ? Number z and in the next place chat which gave names to things, 
What is the wiſeſt among ſt is? Medicine, What the moſt beautifull ? Harmony, 
What the moſt powerfull} —_— that the beſt > Beatitude, What the trueſt? 
7 hat men are wicked, For which(they ſay)hbe commended Hippodamas, a 
Poet of Salamis, who ſaid, 


O Goas | whence are you ? How ſo good? ſo bleſt > 
O Men | whence are you > H lar *M LA 


Thefe and ſuch 1jke are the Acou{mata of this kind,for every one of rheſe 
cellerh, What is moit, The ſame it 15 with chat which is called rhe wiſdome 
of the Seven Sayes, for on avs mrs not what is good, but whar is moſt 
good; not what 1s difficulc, bur what is moſt difficultywhichis ro know our | 
{elves ; not what is facile, but what is moſt facile , which is the cuſtome of 
Nations. Thoſe Acouſmara ſeem ro follow this kind of wiſdome ; for thoſe 
Sages were before Pythagoras.The Acouſmare which tel what 11 to bedone or 
what is ot to bedone are thus, As chat we owghtro beger children , for we muſt 
leave behind as ſuch 4s may ſerve the Gods in owur roem:or, that we ought 1» par 
off theright ſhoo firſt or,that we owg ht not to goin the common Rad, & the lixe. 

Such were the Aconſmata ; but thoſe which have moſt ſaid upon them are 
* Concerning  ferr; ces, ar what times, and afrer what manner they are to be 

performed, and concerniny rovall from our place of habirarion, and cone 
cerning Sepu/ture, how we mult bury che Dead, for ſome whereof there 
is a "eaſon given. As,thar we owght to get children, that we may leave in our 
room anther ſervant of the Gods, Bur of others there is noreaſon : and, in 
ſome, that which followes the precepr ſeems to be allyed ro the words , 
bur in others is wholly diftanry as, thar we oxghr not to break bread , becauſe 
ir conduceth to judgment in Hel/, Bur the reaſons that are applyed to theſe 
are not Pythagorean, bur given by ſome orher who ſtudied Pyrhagorean 
Learning, endeavouring ro apply ſome probable conjeAure ro them ; Ag 
of the lattmentcioned, Thar bread is nor to be broken,ſom: ſay, He who 
gathors cogerher,ought nor todiſlolye, For ancient! y all Friends uſed after 
a barbarous manner ro meet at one loafe zorhers, Thar you mutt not give _ 
fo bad an omen, as, when you are going abour any thing, to breakic off, for aPyaus 

Bur there was one Hippomedon, an © Agrianean , a Pythagorean ofthe as ad 
Acouſmatick ranck, who ſaid , That _—_ gave reaſons and demot- Linens 
trations ofall rheſerhings ; bur becauſe rhey were delivered by cradition 
through many , and rhoſe {till growing more idle , rhar the Reaſons were 
taken-away, and the Problems onely left. Now che Marhemaricall Pytha- 
goreans grant all this to be true, bur the occaſion of rhe difference they 
ſay was this: Pythagoras went from [onie, and Samnr, inche time of Pol;- 
crate*s reigne, to Italy, which was then ina flouriſhing condition , where 


the chiefeſt perſons of the' Cities became converſant with him. To me 
mo 


48 


e. 


a Jamb.cap.20 
pag. 97. and 
cap. 3T. for 
the chaprers 
'are here alſo 
confounded. 
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mo{ ancienc of cheſe, and ſuch as had leaſt leaſate; ( becauſe they were ta- 
ken up with publick employments , ſo that it would be-very: hard - for, 
them to learn Marhematicks and Demonſtrations ) he diſcourſed barely, 
conceiving it did nothing lefle adyantage them , even with-urt the cauſes, 
to know whart they had codo : as Patients, nor enquiring why ſuch things! 
are preſcribed them, nevertheleſs obcain healrh.” tur ro che-younger, who 
wereable toat andlearn , he imparted by Demonſtrations and Marhema- 
ticks. The Ma:hematici profeſſed rhat they came from rhete ; the Aconſ- 
matici, from the others, chiefly from H.ppaſus,who was one of the Pyrha- 

oreans. But becauſe he publiſhed | their dofrine } and firſt wrote of the 

phear of twelve Pentagones, he died in che Seaas'animpious perſon, not 
obraining rhe fame at which he aimed. 


CHAP, 1X ; 
How they diſpoſed the Day. 


a WW E ſhall next ſpeak concerning rhoſe rhings which he caught them 
in the day ; for, according to his diredtions , thus did they who 
were taught by him, Theſe men pertormed their morning walks by chem= 
ſelves, and in ſuch places where rhey might be exceedipg quier and re= 
tired, where were Temples, and Groves, and other delighttull places; for 
chey thought ic was not fit they ſhould ſpeak with any one, till they had 
firt compos'd their ſouls, and fitced their imcellect , and char ſuch quier 
was requiſite for rhe compoſure of their imrellect ; for,as ſoon as they 
aroſe , to intrude among the people , they thought a tumuleuous thing. 
Therefore all che Pythagoreans ever - made choice of the moſt ſacred 
laces. | | 
F After their morning-walk, they came ro one another, chiefly in the 
Temples , or in ſome ſuch places, They made uſe of theſe times for do- 
Arinesand diſciplines, and re&ifications of thezr manners. 

After they had ftudied awhile, they went to their morning exerciſes ; 
the greater part uſed co annoing themſelves, and run races ; rhe fewer, to 
wreſtle in Orchards and in Groves ; ſome, by throwing fledges , or by 
grapling hands , to make triall of their ftrengrh ; chooſing ſuch exerciſes as 
they -ndeed moſt convenient for them. 

Ar dinnerthey uſed Bread and Hony. . Wine after meals they drunk 
nor. , The time after dinner they employ*d in politicall affairs, as well 
forraigne as domeſtick , according to the injunQtion of their Lawes ; for 
they endeayoured to _—_ every thing 11 the afternoons. As ſoon as the 
evening came , they betook themſelves again, not fingly, as 1n their more 
ning walks , bot two or three walked rogerher , repeating the dofrines 
they had learnr, andexerciſing themſelves in vertuous employments. Af- 
rer their walks, rhey uſed baths and waſhing ; having waſhed , they met 
rogerher to eat ; but they did noreat rogether more then ten perſons. 
As ſoon as they who were to come together were met,they uſed libations, 
and ſacrifices of meal and frankincenſe. Then they went ro ſupper, thac 
ay mighr end it before the Sun were ſet. They uſed Wine, and Maza , 
and Bread, and Brorh , and Herbs, both raw and boyled : they likewiſe. 
ſer before them rhe fleſh of ſuch beaſts as uſed to be ſacrificed, They ſel- 
dom ear broths of fiſh, becauſe ſome of them are, in ſome reſpe&s , very 
harcfull ; likewiſe (ſeldome YJrhe fleſh of ſuch crearures as uſe nor to hure 
mankind. After ſupper, they offered libarions , then had leAures. Their 
cuſtom was , that the youngeſt amongſt chem ſhould read, and rhe eldeſt 
ſhould , as Preſident, order what and how he ſhould read. When they 
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were to depart, he who filled the wine poured forth ro chem in libation 
and during the libacion, the eldelt of them declared theſe things, Thar 
none ſhould hurt or kill adometiick plant or fruic z belides, rhat chey 
ſhould ſpeak well, and think reverently of the gads, dzmons, and heroes ; 
likewiſe to think well of parents and benetaQorsz to allilt law, and 
oppoſe rebellion. This ſaid, every one departed ro his houſe. 

They wore a white and clean garment ; they had alſo coyerlers whire . 
and clean of Þlinnen, for they uſednor any of skins, becaule they ap- , "., 


proved not the exerciſe of Hunting. ; ad, mt 
Theſe were the traditions thar were delivered ro that fociery of men , read &ius 


cerning rhe courſe of life. co cxpady 


CHAP. RX, as yer uſed in 
How they examined thet actions morning and evening. 


Heſe and all other ations of the day, they contriv'd in the 
morning before they roſe, and examined ar night before they 
ſept ; thus, by arwo-fold at, exerciſing rhe memory, ® They conceived 2 Femb. cap, 
that it was requiſite to retain and preſerve in memory all which they (earnt, and 
that leſſons and doitrines 'hould be ſo far acquired, as untill they are ab'e toye- 
member what they have learnt ; for that is it which they ought to know , and 
bear in mind, For this reaſon they cheriſhed memory much, and exerciſed it, and 
took great care of it ; and in _— they gave not over, untill they had ootten ; 7 
their leſſon per feitly by heart. A Pythagorean roſe not out of bed, before he had 
called to mind the att ions of the day paſt , wh'.ch recolleition he per formed in this 
warner : He endeavour'd to call ro mind what he firſt , as ſoon 44 he roſe, 
either had heard, or givenin charge to bis foo ; and what inthe ſecond 
place, and what in the third, and ſo on inthe ſane order, And then for his 
going forth, whom he met firſt, whomnext ; and what diſcourſes he had with 
the firſt, what with the ſecon1 , what nah the third, and ſoof there]? ; for he 
endeavoured to repeat im — all that hapned throughont the whole day , in 
order as it hapned : An1 if at their np-riſing they had more leiſure, then af.cr 
the ſame manner they endeawured to recollett all that hapned to thens for three 
daies before, Thus they chiefly exerciſed the memory ; for they conceived, that 
b zothing conduceth more to ſcience, experience, and prudence, than to remems- bþ From: Sem 
ber many things. blickus reſtore 
Diodorus , : FI 
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This was conformable to the inſtiturion of Pythaporas ; for, © He advi- c Puyph, p.x6, 
td ro have regard chiefly to two times , that when we went to ſleep , and that 
when we roſe from ſleep ; at each of theſe we on gr to conſider , what attions are 
paſt, and what tocome, Of the paſt , we onght to require 4h account of our 
ſelver; of the future, we _ to have a providentiall care, Wherefore he ad- 
viſed every one to repeat to himſelf theſe verſes | dſo ſoon as he came home, 4 Leer 


or] before he ſlept. 


Nor ſuffer ſleep at night to cloſe thine eyes, 
Till chrice thy a&s that day thou haſt o*re-run, 
How flipr? what deeds? what duty left undove 2? 


O And 


Ro O's Dt LOBET 
» A 5 * 


© PYTHAGORAS. 


And before they aroſe, theſe; | 


As ſoon as e*'rethou wak'ſ, in order la 
The a&ions to be done tnac following day, 


To this effe& A=/onizs hath a Pythagoricall Acroaſis, as he tearms ir. 


Jy Je X A good wiſe perſon, ſuch as hardly one 
} x Of many thouſands to Apollo known, 
mbt -3\ He his own judge ſtritlly himſelf ſurveys, 


Nor minds the Noble*s or the Commort's wayes ; 

But, like the world it ſelf, is month andround, 

In all hu poliſh d frame no blemiſh found, 

He think s how lon 4 Cancer rhe day extends, 

And Capricorn t enigb;. Himſelf perpends 

Ir a juſh bailance, tha no flew wah 

Nothing extuberant, but that all agree ; 

Within that all be ſolid, nothing by 

A hollow ſound buray vacuity. 

Nor ſuffer ſleep to ſeize his eyes, before 

All atts of that long day he hath run o're , 

What things were miſt, what done in time, what not ; 
Why here reſpett , or reaſon there for got ; 
Why kept the wor ſe opipton ? when reljev/d 

A beggar ; why with broken paſſion griev'd ; 
What wild which had ber better not deſird; 
Why profit before honeſty requir'd ? 

If any by ſome ſpeech or look offended, 

Why nature more then diſcipline attended? 

A 1 words and deeds thus ſearcht from morn to night, 
He ſorrows for the ill, rewards the right, 


Secrecy- 


Efides the quinquenniall Gilence , nwroaTis ixqudie, of rhe Pyrhago» 
mans, whilh they were Exotericks; there was another, tearmed moy- 
T\MWs ©x4uwtic , 2 perpetual or,complear filence , ( or ſecrecy ) proper to 
the Eſorericks, not amongſt one another, but cowards all ae? (a were noc 


of their ſociery; 
a Tank}, cap; * The princepall and moſt efficacious of their dettrines they all kept ever 
pag. amongſt themſelves, as not to be ſpoken, with exalt Echemythia towards extra- 


neous per ſons, contmuing them unwritten, and preſerv'd onely by memory to their 
ſmeceſſors', ro whom they delivered them. as myſteries of the gods ; by which 
means, nothing of any moment came abroad from them, What had been tang ht 
avid learnt a long time, was onely known withm the walls z and if at any ume 
there were any extraneous, and, as 1 may ſay, profane perſons amongſt them , 
the Men ( ſo, commonly were the Pythagoreans termed)fignifi'd their meaning to 
one another by ſymbols. | 
» Lank!, cap. * Hence yſivteproving Hipparchws, for communicating che diſcourſe 
17,pag.80, to uninitiated perſons , void of Marhemaricks and Theory, ſaith , They 
report , that you teach Philoſophy in p»blick to all chat come , which Pyrhagoe 
ras would not do, as you , Hippafchus, /earnt with murh pains, But you rock. 
20 heed after you had taſted ( O noble per ſon ) the Sicilian delicaczes , which - 
ougne 
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it is not lawfull ro beftow on every one that 


—— how much time was wupley'd in 


were in our breaſts , that after five years we might 


honeſt, Por he #ſed no a:\nhterare learning ,, notithe nets wherewith many of the 

Sophiſts intangle the young men ; br he was 1kjfull in things divine ani hu- 

man: whereas chey, under thepretence of his doftrine, do many ſtrange things, 

1nVei pling the young men nnbeſeeming 'y, and as they meet themz, whereby they 

render their Auditors ro::gh and raſh, For they infuſe free Theorems and D:ſ- 

Conr ſes , into manners that are nos free but diſordered, Av, if into a de'p W:ll 
full of dirt and mire , we ſhould. put clear tranſparent water, it troubles the 

dirt, and ſpoils the water : the ſame is it, as to thoſe wha teach andare taw;ht ; 
for, about the minds. and baarti a [*62 41 Argaes. imriateds there growes thick 

and tall coverts, which darken all modeſty and methyeſs, and reaſn, h.ndring 

it from incre4/ing there, Hence ſp-ing al k/nd of illt, YQWS6ug Mp y 4114 hj1- 

dring the reaſon, and not ſuſfering ir to lyk out, | wil! fir ft tame tÞeir wither s, 
Intemperance aud Avarice,both exceeding fruitfull, From Inoemptr ance ſpin g 

up unlawfull marriages, luſt, and drungg nt, ad peritue's, and 4944 ura'l 
pleaſures, and certain vebenent appetites leading to deaf axidreitle 4 for ſome 

have been ſo won carried amay with pleaſ res, that oy baytvotr-fr ain d 

ans their own mothers and daughters z, 64t violating the Commute wealth, 14 

the Lawes, tyrammcally impri ſon men , * and c4"rying abut dani * Failes for c LY 9 
Srocks ) violemly hurry them to deſFructi1n, From Avacice proceed rapines. , 
thefts, parricides, ſacriledges, poyſonings, and mbatfocver is al/iedeo theſe, It 
beheves therefore firſt , to cut away the mater wherein theſe vices are bred, 
with fire and ſword, an4 al arts of d'ſcip/ine, parify'ug audif eciag the reaſon 
from theſe evills ; and theata plant ſomething that is goadjin is, Thus Lyſoc. 
Neither is that expreſſion , | if yow are not changed, yau are dead to me, | ti 
be underſtood fimply ; for this Hipparchnri, d beeauſe be bas Hdiiil2as 4 Clown. de. 
publickly ſet rr? by writing , the Pythagoruh doftrines ,, wy Fables the Strom, 5. 
Schogl, an1 4 Tamb was made for him , 4s 4 he werg dead, ( according torhs 

cuſtom *formerly mentioned). Sa trick were the Pychagorgans in obſer+ « chap. 


vance of rhis-Secrecy. 


_ be "4 be deceived by thofe, oft wham he hoped that they mould prove gord and 
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PYTHAGORAS. 


The Second Parr. 


CHAP. I]. 


a Porpb. vit, * P 
Pyth.page3 lt. 
| - theſe 


and [org pravity of nutriment. 


and eſtate) nev ſo little ro a deſire of aliment ;, 
rroducing 
1 


feſs*d himſelfignorant of them. 


Sciences preparative to Philoſophy. 


HE mind being purifi'd | by diſcipline 
be « Ke ro things that ace 

e procured by tome contrived wales, bring- 
ing it by degrees to the'contempla. ion of eternall 
incorporeall things, which are ever in the ſame 
ſtare; beginning orderly from the moſt minure , 
left by the ſuddennefſe of the change ir ſhould be 
diverced , and withdraw it ſelf through ics ſo great 


To this end, he firſt uſed che Marhemaricall Sciences, and thoſe ſpe- 
cularions which are intermediate betwixt corporealls and incorporealls, 
(for they have a threefold dimenſion like bodies , bur rhey are impaſſible 
like incorporealls ) as degrees of preparation to rhe contemplation of che 
things that are ; diverting, by an artificiall reaſon, rhe eyes of the mind 
from corporeall things ( which never are permanent in the ſame manver 
_ by means whereof , in- 
the contemplation of things rhart are , he rendred men cruly 

happy, This uſe = —_— of che Mathemaricall Sciences. 
F ence it was, that Þ Juſtine Martyr applyine bimſelf ro a Pythagorean: 
2 learned, defirous ro be'his Fe FG He demande lee he 
were verſt in Muſick, Aſtronomy, and Geometry; Or do you think, 
ſaichhe , you may be able ro underſtand any thing rhar pertains to Be- 
atirude , without having firſt learned rheſe , whi: h abſtra& the ſoul from 
ſenſibles, preparing and adapring her for her intelligibles ? Can you with- 
our theſe contemplate what 1s honeſt and whar good ? Thus, afrera long 
commendation of theſe Sciences , he diſmiſs'd him , for that he had con- 


CHAP1IL, i: 
 Maibematich, its nane, parts. 


Hefe Sciences were firfi rermed Mabiuare by Py bagers! uyan 
I all Mabefis (diſciptine) nf epbe Aon which cemes 
Hor exrrinſecally ro ſouls as rhe phamaſies which are farmed by ſen- 
Gble objeRs in che Phanraſy-; nor are they an advantageous ad(citions 
knowledge, like that which is placed in Npinjco ; burir is excited fram 


Phznomend's, and p:rfe&ed inrcinſecally by the cogitarion converted ins 


coir ſelfe. | 
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b The whole ſcience of Mathemaricks, the Pyrhagoreans divid:d intg ...... : 


four parts , attributing one co Mn /nwde , another to Magriiedeg and 
ſubdividingea-h of cheſe inrorwo For Multicude cirhec ſublilts by ic (lf, 


moved. Ari-hme; c;.con:emplates Mulrirude in ir ſelfe z Mu/ich with res» 
ſpe& ro anochet ; Gremetry, unnoveable magnicude ; Spharigh, movea- 
le, 
Theſe Sciences con'ider not Multitudeand Magnitud2 ſimply, bur in 
each of rhefe that which is dererminate ; tar iciences conlider this 


ry FR 
or is Coniider'd with reſp.& to anather ; Magnicudeeirher ands (till oris * 


en of lene 
ger 6 <.dhaivey. 


abftraed from infinzre , rhar chzy _ not ( in vaine) attempt in &errocius rene 


each of theſe rhat which is infinite, W 


en thercfore the wiſe perſons dery 'i« Kher» 


chas , we conceave it is not be aunderitood_of that multirudz wiſe, 


fa 
which is in the ſenſible chings- themſelves , nor of rhar magnitude 
which we perceive in bodies; for che contemplation of th-ſe 


thin: R-ad «« bois 


percains t6 Phyſick, not to Mathematick, But becauſe the Maker of all we —_— 


things rook .Ugjion and Diyition:, and Ig-ntiry, and Alterity, 
andScation andMerion eo Compleat the ſoul and framed it of theſe kinds 
as 1 imeuceacherhywe muſk canceave that the locelleft, contiiting acco;e 
ding to thediverſity chereof, and the divilion of proportions and multi- 
w_ » and knowing it ſelfe ro be both 2n& and many, propoſeth numbers 
£0 ir (cle, and producerhthem and the Arithmericall knowledge of them, 


According ro the union of mulcicude and communicarion with it ſelfe, .: 


and colligacion, it acquirethco ir felfe Mafick - for whichreaſon Arich- 
mecickexcells Maſick in antiquity , the ſoul ic ſelfe being firtt divided 
by he Maker, then collefed by proportions. Andagain eitabliſhing chs 
ration within-1c ſelfe, according to irs ſtation, ir | cnn} 6 Geanerry 
out of ic ſelf,and one figure and rhe principles of all tigures,buc a-cofding 
co its motion, Sphzrick ; for ſhe is movedby circles,bur conſitts alwaies 
in the (ame manner according ro the cauſes of thoſe circles , rhe Rraight 
and che circular ; andfor chis reaſon likewiſe Geomegry is precedent ro 
Sphzrick, as Scation is to Motion, : 
Bur foraſmuch as che Soul pradyced theſe Sciences, nor looking on 
the excication of Ideas, which is of infinice power,but upon che "wes, 3-y 


of char which is limiced d in their ſeverall kinds, therefore rhey fay that treat 


they take ivfinice from mulcirude and magnirude, and are converſant gal 
about fipics : for che mind hath placed in ber (elte all principles bath 

mulricude and magnirude, becauſe being wholly of like parts wirhin her 
ſelf, and being one and indiviſiplegand againe divifible, and | armed» x 
worldof Ideas, it doth participare effentiall finireneſſe and ininireneſſe 


from tbe chings which it dorhyinGrſiand g Bur ir undert acrerding 


ro that which 1s finite in chem, and nar according co rhe Infinireneſſe of 


irs life. This is CN of che Pythagoreans, andcheis diviion of phe | 
Pp _—_ 


four Sciences. Haberto Procias, 


id 54 PT T H AG. 0K A'S. 
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3 nnd 


Wit: ed TY cheſe four m2thods, Which is rthar: which ought necelarily to be 
puaTIxns fur + earned the firit, (v-2,ahar which is by nacure preexilienc co the reſt 
9925 (lo lup- a4 Chiefelt, being as it wereprinciple, and root,and morher of the reft )? 
ply the + Ariihmeiick +Not only forthar it'is pizexiftent before the :reit in the Jh- 
4 CET os telleRt of th. eſhcient God, as; an ornative and exemplary ;feaſon,accor- 
"4 jr ding to waich the Maker of chetlnive;ſc cauſed all things to be made out 

of marter to 11s p..perend,as afrer a 7@94wTHquo and ar. getypall pattern; 
b read wege, but alio becauſe being Þ naturally” ficit generated, ar rogerhier. rakes away 
ries ezwp- the re t with ir ſelf, bur is: not, raken away with them. Thus Animal is 
Xx , 6a” ft innature before Man ; for taking aivay animal, we rake away man,but 


900, Sec. = not in taking avay man do ve take away animal. | Ot this//V/cemmach;zs, difo 
a&Y, ' __ Coutſerh moce largely.] ; 
I As Cconeerning Arihmerick, Timgus afhrmes thar Pyrhapuras ad licied 


4 Phyſic. 2: himſelf chiefly toit ;4 Stobxzus, that be eſteemed it abyve al! others, and 
© Chron». (+, brought itto light, reducing it from the uſe of trading. *rlence 1/idore; and 0- 
JOrig, 3.2+ + thers,ſtyle him the Invenuy of  Arichmetich,, affirming ' he was tbe fir/t who 
writ upon this ſubj:tt amongſt the Gracians, which was eftermards more copie 
g'Srob. phyſ 2; ouſly compoſed4byNicomachus. He fndied this Science exceedin. ly,and ſomnch 
© d'dhe prefer it above all thereftz that * conceavedg 1 he nlimate good of may 

ro conſiſt in the moſt exatt Science of umbers, 


nd ha, CHAP. 1, 
_ Number, its kinds ; the firſt kind, intelleGuall 
s inthe divine mind, vocation 


> Nicom. 4rith. 'a\, T Umber is of ewo kinds,the Intell-&uall(or immateriall)and theSci- 
—_ le _ entiall.The incclleuall is that Þ ecernal! ſirbftance of tramber, which 
> 05s Pythagoras in his diſcourſe concerning the Gods afferted to be he principle 
© Theon Smyrn oſt providential! of all Heaven and Earth, and the nature that is betwixt thens, 
Moreover,it is the root of d'v 'ne Beings,and of gods,cr of Demons,This is that 
which he termed © rhe princ;ple, fourrain, and root of all thmgs, and defingd 
it ro be that which before all things exiſts in the divine mind; from which 
and out of which all thin 7s ared-geſted into order, and remain: numbred: by 

e an indijſoluble ſerijer, | | 
Ficom. Arithm, Ford all things which are ordered in the world by narure according to 
cap.ss an artificiall courſe in part and in whole appearto be diftinguiſhed and 
adorn'd by Providence and the All-creating Mind,according ro Number; 
the exemplar being eſtabliſhed by zpplying as the reaſon of the principle 
before the impreſſion of things ) che number prxexittent in'the Intelte&t 
2»x:-- > of God,maker of theworld.This only in intelle&ual,8& whollyimmarerial, 
we really a ſubſtance ene ro which as being the moſt exaRt arrificiallrea- 
ſop,all chipgs are perfefted, Time, Heayen, Motion, the Stars, ' and their 
« yarious revolutions. : | | | 


CHAP. 6 gnisl bees (17. 


: | The other kind of manber , Scientiall; it principles. . 


WW  » "FLIP "OCientidf Number is chat which Pyrhagoras defines: ths extenſion and 
4 --—- "a P Mproduttion into att of the, ſeminal! reaſons which ard inthe ® Monad, or u 


heap 


55: 
heap of Monads, or a progreſſimn of multitude beginning from Monadzand are. 
greſſion ering in Monad, IF't.-C1 : I. % 

5 The Pyrhagoreans affirmed the expolitiye rermes, whereby even and vIheon. Me. 
odd numbers are underſaadiro betht: principles of Oy |Numbers, them. cap. 4 
as of rhree inſen{fble chings,rhe Triadzof four inſenlibles ,the Terrad ; and <q, per. 
ſo.of other. ;numbers. ot, 1 2 | 


Ss *® 


. 4 TTS ; Of: vit,Py2s 
They- make a difference betwixt the Monad and One; conceaving the *Stob. Phy 


Monad tobe that which exiſts in. intellectualls; One , 'in numbers { or *: 

as * Moderazusexpreſſeth ir ;Monad aniang& numbers, One amongſt things 

pumbred, ane body being diviſible ints wfinice;chus Numbers and things 

numbred differ ,as incorporealls and badies]in like manner Two 1s amongſt 
yvumbers, The Dnad is indeterminare;Monadis caken according to equalis 

cy and mea(ure, Duad according toexceſle and defect : mean and meaſure 

cannot admir more and leſſe, but excefle and defea(ſeeing that rhey pro- 

ceed ro infinite) admit it; therefore rhey call the Duad indererminare *Themi#. in 
© holding Number to be infinite, not that number which is ſeparate -and Phyſ. g. 
imcorporceall, but that whichis f not ſeparate from ſenable chings: f 0 Phyſ.3. 


- CHAP.1L 
The two kinds of. Scientiall Number , Odd and Ewen. 


'O; [Scienriall] numbers _Pythagorarallerred rwo orders, one boune 
ded, Odd ; the other infinite, Even, > Even n«mber (according to the 
Pychagorick. defivition ) is that which at once admits diviſion into the 
greatett andcthe lealt ; into the greareft magnirudes, ( for halves aft the ,y;. rmire- 
ge parts) the lealtin- mulrtzrude (for rwo is the leaſt number)accor- gg. 4rithmer. 

ivgrothe ngcurall oppoſition, of theſe rwo kinds. Odd is. that which cap. 6. | 
cannot ſuffer this,” buc is cur into rwo unequalls. 

c Herein, tha. Pythagoreans differ from the Placoniſts,in that they hold 
not allnumbec co be Rane, but only the Even :for Even number is the 
cauſe of ſeQion inp equall parrs, which is infinirez and by irs proper na« 
rure generates infinity inthote rhiogs in which it exiits. Bur 1t is limiced 
by che Oddzfor that being applyedto the Even, hinders ics diſſe&tion into 
two'equall parcs. . _ 

d Odd number is ſaid to have been found by Pythagoras, and tobe of 
maſculine: vertue, and proper to the cxleſtiall Gods (+ ro whonurthey 
ſacrificed allwayes of that number) and ro be f full and perfe&t, Even is 
indigent and imperfe&,and female,and 8 proper tothe ſubterraneous dei- 
ties,to whom they ſacrificed Even things. — 

* Moreover, what ever is generated of odd tumber is male, whatſoever 52** : 
of Even is female;foreven number isſubje& toſetion & palhon, oddis Tl Pol - 
yoyd of both,and.is efficacious: wherefore they call one the male,the orher em.Tetr.bibLlib 
the female.i A number,which ariſerh-oug of rhe Poe and mulriplication ?- 
ofevenaand odd;is called dggwotwaus Hermaphr odite, . . A heelog 

: | 7 
__ This opinion Pythagoras ſeems to have derived from 7 araras, his ——_ Or 
Maſter &.yyho call'd Duad che -mother of Number, Monzd the Farher.;* 
and therfare they ſaid,that thoſe numbers which reſemble Monad(vjz,rthe 
odd) are the beſt, FF 

! Odd numbers they called Gnomons, becauſe being added to ſquares 15;mpy;e.in plyſ 

they keep the ſame figures; ſo Gnomons -do in Geometry. lib.z. ' 


* Fuſfrat. in 
Ethic.t; 
Serv. inEclog, 


<Themift. in 
Phyſ.3- 


4M{acrob. Ste 
turn.1.13, 
t Serv.in ned; 


3. 
f Plutarch. de, 
Hom.poefe, 


Chap. 
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CHAP.1V 
Symbolicall Numbers. 


© todd. 39. a | fi Pythagoreans(ſaich Mo/eratus of Gades, who learned! y compri- 


ſed their opinions in cleven books ) uling che mathomatica}ll ſci» 
ences as degrees of preparations rothe contemplation of therhipgs 'that 
are, were liudiwuſly addicted rothe buiineſſe of Numbers, for this rea- 
fon. Sceing they could nor' cleazly explain che firft forms and prin- 
ciples in diſcourſe ( rhoſe being the moit difficule to underftand and 
expreſſc ) had recourſe ro Numbers for rhe berter explication of rheir 
Doarme,imnaring Geomerriciansand tuch as reach to read; For as theſe 
going about ro explain Lerrers and ther powers,zccurre ro marks, ſaying 
char rheſe areas it were the firit Elements of Learning, nevercheleſſle afrer- 
wards they tcll us, thar they are nor the Elements, bur thar the erue Ele- 
ments are kvown by them. And aythz Geomerricians, nor being able ro 
expreſle Incorporeall torms in woids, have recourſe tothe deſc; 1ption of 
figures, ſaying, This A is a Triangley not megring chat this which faticch 
under the fighr 1s a triangle, bug that. which kh rhe {ame houre, and 
which'is by the batpchercof, and repreſenteth the knowlegg#'of a Trirrgle 
co the mind. The fame did the Pyrhagoreans inthe firſt reaſons 2pd forms; 
for , ſeeing they conld not in words expreſſe' incorporeall forms ; and 
firſt principles , they had recourſe ro demonſtration by numbers. And 
thus they called che reaſon of unity, and I and equaliry , ' andrhe 
cauſe of amicable conſpiration , and of ſympathy , and of the 'conſerya- 
rion of the Umverſe , which conrinueth-according totheſame, andin 
the fame manner, ON E, Forthe one which is 1n particulars, is fuch 
united to the parts, andconfpicing by participation of the fitft cauſe. 
Bur rhe ewo-fold reaſon of diverſity and incqtality, andbf every thing 
that is divihibleand in mutation, andexifis: ſdmerimes one way , ſome- 
times another, they called DUAD , for the nature of the Buad In par- 
eicular things is ſuch, Theſe reaſons are not'onely according ro, t De 
thagoreans, and nor ( acknawledg'd by ) others , bur we ſee that other 
Philoſophers alſo have left certain unirive powers , which commprize all 


things in the Univerſe ; and amongſt them there are'cerrain' reaſons of 


equaliry, diffimilicude, and diverſity, Now theſe reaſons, that the way 
ot ceaching mighr be more perſpicuous , he called by the names of Mongd 
and Duad ; bur ir is all one among them if ic be called bjform, or Xqua- 
liform, or diverfiform. , pended 

The ſame reaſon is in other numbers, for every one is rancked accor- 
ding to ſome powers. Inthe narnre of things exiſts ſomething, which 
barh be oa. Frag mae and end, Tofſucha form and nature they arcti- 
buced the number Three, ſaying; rhat whatſoever hath a middle is tri- 
form ; ſorhey calledevery perfeA rhing. Andif any thing be perfe& , 
chey affirm ic makerh uſe of rhis principle, and is adored accardipg ro ir ; 
which , ſince they covld nor name otherwiſe, ' rhey made uſe of the 
cerm Triad to expreſle ic ; and when they endeavour to brivg us to the 
knowledge thereof, they lead us ro ic by the form of rhis Triad, The 
fame in other nambers. 7 | 

Theſe therefore are the reaſon? ,' according rowhich the forefaid num- 
bers were placed; buttheſe thar follow are comprehended under one 
form and power, which rhey call Decad,q, Dechad, | from comprehen- 
fion. | Wherefore rhey ſay, rhar Ten is a perfe& number, even the moſt 
perfe& of all numbers, comprehendivg in ic all difference of numbers , 


all 
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all reaſons, ſpecies ,and proportions. For, if the nature of the Univerſe be 
defined, according to the reaſong and proportions of Numbers ; and that. 
which is produced, and increaſed, and perfected, proceed according to ' 
the reaſons of numbers ; and the Decad comprehends every reaſon of nunt- : 
ber, and every proportion, and all ſpecies: Why ſhould not Narure ir 
ſelf be cearmed by che name of Ten , che molt perfe& number 2 Hitherro 
Moderaens, © 
Thus from the ſymbolicall uſe of numbers, proceeded amultiplicious 
variety of names , attribuced to them by Pchagoras and his followers, Of 
which we ſhall ſpeak more pareiculacly, beginning wich the Monad. 


CHAP. V. * 
The Monad, 


"THe Mcnad is a quantity, which in the decreaſe of multicude, bei 
deprived of a receiverh mantion and ſtation ; for belos —— 
Quantity, Monad cannot retreat, The Monad therefore ſeems to be ſo Phyſ. 1, 3, 
called, either from ſanding, or from remaining ( uwwuv ) alwaies in the 
ſame cordition, or fromics ſeparation (uywwga) from multitude. 
To the Moniad are —— cheſe names. 
Mind (Nicom, Phot. Apon. Theolog, ) becauſe rhe Mind is (table, and 
every way alike, and hath the preheminence. (Alex, Aphrod. in Metaph.) 
ermaphrodite, (Nicom. ) it is both male and female , odd andeven 
( Macrob. in Somn, Scip. 1. 6. ) ir partakes of both natures : being added 
ro the even, it makes odd; ro the odd, even. ( Ariſtot. in Pythagorico, Ci- 
red by Theon. Smyrn. Mather. cap. 5.) 
God, becauſe it 18 rhe hegoning andend ofall, Ir ſelf having neicher 
bzginning nor end. (Macrob.) 
Good, for ſuch is che nature of one. (Porphyr. vit. Pyrh,) 
Matter, receptaccof all; ( Nicom. ) becauſe it produceth Duad, which 
is p:operly Matter. (Anon, Theol.) R 
Chaos, Confuſion, Comemperation, Obſcurity, Chaſme , Tartarns, Styx , 
Horrovr, Impermiſt;on, Subterrancons Barathrum, Lethe, RigidVirgin , At= 
las, Axis, Sume, Pyralios, Mcrpho,(Nicom. Anon.) | 
Tower of Jupiter, (Nicom, ) Cuſtody of Jupiter, 1hrone of Jupiter » ( Sim- 
plic.) from the great power which the Center hath in che Univerſe , bei 
able to reltrain the generall circular Motion as if che cuſtody of the ma- 
ker of all things were conlticuted therein, (Procl. in Timzum., com. 4 
Semmnall reaſon, (Nicom.) becauſe this one onely is one ro th: Re» 
tragours, and is alone, and che reſt are procreared of it, and it is the onely 
Seminary of all Numbers. (Marc. Capel. 7.) 
Apollo, Propher, (Nicom. ) 
Promechexs, as being Author of life, ( Anon, Theol. ) 
Geniture, becauſe without it Ho number hath being.(Anon. Theol.) 
Subſtance,(Theolog.)becauſeSubltance is primary.(Alex, Aphr,Mer.t.) 
as of of trath, Simple Exemplar , Conſtuution of Symphony, ( Anon. 
eolog,) : 
In -- <6 and Leſſer, Equall; in Intention and Remiſſkon, Middle; in 
Mulcicude, Hear ; ( Theolog.) in Time , Nw, the preſent, ( Anon. 
Theokag.) becauſe ir conliſts inone parc of time which is alwaies preſent, 
(Macrob. in Somn. 1. 6, | 
Ship, Chariot, Friend, Life, Beatitude, (Anon. Theolog.) F SOTTY 
Form, (or Species ) becauſe it circumſcribes, comprehends , and rermi- 
nates ; ( Anon.) and becauſe it produceth the reſt of rhe effes. ( Mart; 
Capell.) - Q | wpier, 
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- Jupiter, ( Anon. Procl. in Tim. ) becauſe his farher andhead of the 
gods; (Marr. Cap.) whence the Pyrhagorick Verſe : . | 


Hear noble Number, Sire of g:ds and meer, 


Love, Concord, Prety, Friend hip ; becauſeir is fo conneRed; that it Can- 
not be divided inrg parts. (Marr. Cap.) X 
' Procens, as Containing all forms. ( Anon.) 
Mnemoſyne. (Anonymn.) : | 
Veſta, or Fire {(Plur. in Numa. ) For the nature of Monad hike Veſta; is 
ſeared iy the midit ofrhegvorld , and keeps thar ſear, enclinivg to no (ide, 
Po yonymons,(Heſych. ) 14/7 


CHAP. Vt, 
- The Duad. 


He names of the D#ad'4re theſe. 

- Gems, Evill; (Plur. Plac. Phil. 1.3.) 
Darks: ſs, Sinfter, Knequall, Wnſtzb'e, Movable, (Porphyr. vit. Pythas, ) 
Boldneſs, ( Nicom. ) Fortitude, ( Anon.) Contention, ( Plur, de Ifid. & 

Ofirid. ) becauſe it proceedsto action , and firlt ſeparates ir ſelffrom the 
Monad. ( Anon.) 

' Mater, (Nicom. ) ' becauſe indefinit ; indererminate Duad proceeds 
from Monad as Matter, The cauſe of tumour and diviſion, ( Simplic. 
Phy. 1. | 

Cauſe ). D:ſſimilars, (Nicom.) 

Partition betwixt Mnltitude aud Monad, (Nicom.) - 

Equall ; becauſe, in compoſition and perniſtion , rhis 'onely maketh 
equality. (Nicom, ) Two and rwo are equall to twice two. 

' Knequall , Defeit , Superfinity; ( Nicom. ) according tothe-morion of 
matter. Anon. | 

« Onely wform, lnacfin;te , Indeterminate ; ( Nicom. ) becauſe from a Tri- 
angle and Triad, Polygones are actually procreated ro infinite ; in Monad 
they exiſt all potenrially rogerther : bur of rwo right Lines or Angles is 
made no Fignre. (Anon.) 

' Onely principle of Purity, yer mt even, nor evenly ever, nor unevenly 
even, nor evenly uneven. (Nicom.) 

Eraro,(Ntcom.) becauſe through love applying ir ſelf co Monad as the 
ſpecies ir procreared the reſt of the effeQs. ( Anon.) 

' Harmony, (Nicom.) 

Tolerance, (Nicom.) becaufe it firſt underwent ſeparation, (Anop.) 

Root, but not in att, (Nicom. 

Feet of fountain-abonnding Tia, (Nicom. ) 

Top; Phanes; (Nicom.) 

Jnſtice, becanfe of its rwo equall parts. (Anon, Marr. Cap.) 

Iſis, Nature, Rhea, fove's mother, Fountain of diſtribution x — HO Lyaia, 
Dindymene, Ceres, Eleuſinia, (Nicom.) | 

Diana, ( Nicom, ) becanſe the Moon rakes many ſettings from all th; 
fixed Stars, and becauſe ſhe is forked, and called Half-moon.(Anon,) 

Love, Dittinna, Aeria, Afteria, Diſamns, Station, Venus, Djone, Micheia, 
Cythereia , 1 gnorance, Ignovility, Falſuy , Permiſtion, Aiterity , Comention , 
Diſſidence, Fats, Death, Nicom.) Imprilſe, (Anon.) 

Opinion, becauſe itis rrue and falſe. ( Anon, Alex, Aphrod. Mer. 1. 
Philop. ibid.) | | 


: ' Motion, 
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Motion, Generazion, Mutation, Diviſion; Anon. ( Meur/ius reads Jinu@4t- | To 
015, Dijudicarton ). Longir«ae, (Anon.) or rather , firſs Longitude, (Sim- gn” 
pl IC.) Au ge W2entation W # ompo [12:00 Commuun;an, (Anon.) 

Misfortune , Suſtcn:aiion-; becauſe ic firlt ſuffered ſeparation ; ( Anon, 
Martian.) Diſcord, (Plur. de Id. 8& Ohirid.) | 

Impoſitien,(Heſych.) | 

Marriage, Juno ; Juno being both wife andliſter to Jupiter. ( Mart, Ca- 


pcl. Eulog. in Sofnn. Scip.) 
Soul, from motion hither and chither. ( Philop. Meraph. 1.) 
Scrence, for all on{tration, and all credit of Science , and all Syllo- 
Sn colle&ts from Tome things granted, the thing in queſtion, andeafily 
emonltrarech another ; rhe comprehenſion of which things is Science. 
(Plur. de plac. r. 3. ) | 
Maia, (Nicom, apud Phor, ) 


CHAP. VIL 
The Triad. 


zs*F*He Triad is the firſt number actually odd, and the firſt perfet num- 
I ber, and middle , and proportion. Tr cauſech the — the Mo- hy Re 
nad to proceed co act andexten!1on z it 1s the firlt and proper coacervation 
of nniries. Þ For which reaſon Px:bagores ſaid, Apollo gaye Oracles from Þ Jemb. vic. 
a Tripod; and he adviſed to offer libatton three times. cap. 28, 
The Names of the Triad are theſe. 
Firſt Laitude, not fimply Laricude. (Simp.de Anim. 1.) 
Saturnia, Lutona, Cornucopia, Ophian, I he.iss, Harmonia, Hecate, Eraus , 
Charitia, Polyhymnia , Pluto, Artus, Helice, Not deſcending tothe Ocean , 
Damatrame, Dioſcoria, Metis, Tridume, Triton, Preſident of the Sea, Trito- 
genia, Achelons , Nattis, A giopeza ? ( perhaps dg eantgy ,» 8 before, 
Thertis) Cureris, Crater, Symbinia, Mariadoe, Gorgonisy Phoreia, Tyiſanuas, 
Lyams, (Nicom.) 
Mariage , Friend(bip, Peace, Concord, ( Nicom. ) becauſe it colle&s and 
unites, nor fimilars, but contraries, (Anon.) 
Juſtice. Nicom.) 
Prud:nce, Wiſdom; becauſe men orcer che preſent, foreſee the future, and 


tearn experience by che paſt. (Anon.) 
Prety, (Anon. Temperance, ( Anatol.) All yertues depend upon this 


number, and proceedfrom it, | 
It is the Mind ; It is caufe of w.fdoms aud underſtanding, It 1s knowledge 


which is moſt proper ro number. 
It is the power 4nd compoſition of all Mefick., and much more of Geomerry; 


ir hath all power #» Aftronary, and the nature and knawledge of Celeſti- 


alls, containing and impellingie ro,the pigduRgion of ſubſtauce, 
« The Cube of this number Pyrhagoras affirmed to have the power ofthe Lu= 7 go i, yh 


nar circle , in as much at rhe Moon goethround ber Orb iu 2 7 dares , wbich 
rhe number Ternio, in Greek. Te pts, the Trial, gives inus Cube, 
CHAP. VI. 
= Provoſdath, 
ng Th e Tetrad. | | in Heſod dich, 
| : b Lucian. pro 
eTetrad was much honoured by che Rychagoreans, and Þ c(teemed lap. in falus 


the moſt perfe& number , the < primary and primogenious , which tar. adm, 
they calledthe root of all things, and the fountain of nature, - C Ireueus. libs 
The Is Cap. L, + 
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4 The Terrads are all intelleQuall, and have an emergent order ; and 
(forthac reaſon) the Empyreall Przfecture ; they go cound about the 
world,as the Empyreum patſerh chrouyh all. 

Even God himlelt Px:hagoras expictied by the Terrad. 

© Hoi God is a Terrad , you will cleatly find in the Sacred Diſcourſe 
aſcribed to Pythagoras, wherein Lod is the number of numbers, For if all 
bzeings ſubſiit by his erernall counſcll, ic is mapifc, rhac pumber in eve- 
ry ſpecies of beings dep-nds upon their cauſes ; the ficit number is there, 
from thence derived hither : the determinate tiop of number is the Decad, 
for he who would reckon further mutt return ro 1,2. g and number a 
ſecond Decad; in like manner athird, ro make up ny ſoon, till ha» 
ving numbered the tenth Decad he comes t0-a-100. Again, he reckons 
from a 100 in the ſame manner, and ſo may-proceed to infinite, by revo- 

lution of the Decad. Now the Tetrad rlgoner of the Decad ; tor, be- 
fore we arive at the perfection of the Decad , we findan united peifecti- 
on in the Tetrad; the Decad being mage, aQgdition of 1. 2. 3. 4. 

Moreover the Tetradis an Arithmericall mean betwixt 1 and 7, equal- 
ly exceeding and cxceeded in number : Jfwants 3 of 7, and excecds I 
by 3. Monad, as being the mother of numbers, contains all their powers 
within it ſelf. Th: Hebdomad, as being motherleſs, and a virgin, poſleſe 
ſeth the ſecond place in dignity, for it 1s nor made up of any number with- 
in the Decad ; as 4 is of twicetwo, 6 of twice 3, 8 of twice 4, g thrice 
3, To of twice 5. Neitherdoth it make up any pumber within the Decad, 
as 2 makes 4, 3 makes 6, 5 makes 10, But che Terrad lying berwixt rhe 
unbegotten Monad, and the motherlefſe Hebdomad, comprehends all 
powers , bothof rhe produRtive and produced Numbers; fo: this of all 
numbers under 10 is made of acerrain number, and makes a certain nume 
ber; the Duad doubledmmakes a Terrad, the Terrad doubled make: 8. 

Beſides , the firſt ſolid figure is found in a Tetrad; for a point is Cor- 
reſpondent to Monad, aline to Duad,| becauſe drawn from one point to 
another)a ſuperficies ro Triad , (becauſe ir is the molt imple of all re&te 
line figures an a ſolid properly agrees with rhe Terrad. For the firlt py- 
requy 15 ina Tetrad,the baſe is triayguler , ſo that at the bottom is 3 , at 
tNetop I, | 

more, the judicative power in rhings are four , Mind, Science, 
Opinion, and Senſe; for all beings are dijudicared eirher by Mind , or 
Science, or Opinion, or Senſe: | ffor which reaſon Py1hagoras affirmed, the 
ſoul of man ro conſilt of a Tetrad.1 

Finally, the Terrad connects all beeings, of elemtnts , numbers, ſea- 
ſons of rhe year, cozyous ſociery ; neither can we name any thing , which 
depends not on the Terradtys , as its root and principle: for it is, as we 
ſaid, the maker and cauſe ofall things ; intelligible God, Author of cele- 
Riall and ſenſib'e God. The knowledge of theſe things was delivered to 
the Pythagoreans by Pythagoras himſelf, Hicherro Hierecles, 

For this reaſon, the ward Tetraitys was uſed by Pythagoras and his 
diſciplesas a grear oath , who likewiſe our of reſpe& to their Maſter, for- 
vere'ys his name,did ſwear by the perſon that communicated the Terrattys 
co rnems 


- 


Erernall Natures fountain Þ atteſf , 
Who the Tetrait ys to our ſoul expreſt, 


g Bur Pleutarchinterprers this Terraftys ( which he ſaith was alſo called 
ood world to de 36, which conſiſts of the fir four odd numbers , 
thus : 


I'2 
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The names of the Tetrad are theſe ; 

Another goddeſs, Mwultideity ,Panheos, Fountain of naturall effefts;(Nicom.) 

Key-keeper of Nature ; becauſe the univerſall canſticution cannot be 
withour it ; to theſe ſciences it conferreth conſticution and ſertlement , 
and reconcileth chem, yea it is Nature it ſelfe and Truth, (Nicom.) 

Nat re of CFolus ;CNicom.) from its various property : (Anon.) 

Hercules, Impetuoſity, moſt frrorg, Maſculme, Ineffeminate, Mercury, Vul- 
can, Bacchus, Soritas, Maiaaes, Erinnius, Socus, Dioſcorus, Baſſarins, Two- 
mother*d, Of Feminine forme, of Virile per formance , Bacchatjon , (Nicom.) 

Harmony ; way, becauſe it bath a ſeſquirercia, (Anon.) 

Hrania, the Muſe ; (Nicom,) World; (Plur, ) 

Body ; as a poinc, is 1: aline, 2: aſuperficies, 3. a 

Son/: becauſe ir conlifts of Mind, Sctence, Opinion, and Senſe, (Plur, 
Plac. Phil. 1. 3.) 

Fir ſt profound:ty ;as it is a body. (Simplic, de Anim. r. ) 

Juſtice; the property of Jultice is compenſation andequaliry:this num- 
ber is the firſt evenly even ; and wharſoever is the firſt in any kind is moſt 
that thing. This, rhey ſaid, was the Tetrad; becauſe being quadrare, ir is 
divided into equalls, and is ir ſelfe equall, ( Alex. Aphrod. Metaph. g. 


CHAP. IX, 
The Pentad. 


I Ho Pentad is the firſt complexionof both kinds of number, eyen and 
odd, two and three : Its names theſe; 

*Avuyia;z reconciliation; (Nicom.)becauſe the fifc element Ether,is free _— — 
from the diftuibances of the other four, (Anon.) 

Alterat,on ; Light ; becauſe it changed that which was ſeparared three- 
fold, into the identity of irs ſphear, moving circularly, and ingenerating 
light. (Anon. 

fee (Ncom,)becauſe ic divides 10 into two equall parts.(Johan, 
Porr, in Heſ.) 
The leaſt and top of livelyhood;(Nicom.) 

Nemeſis; (Nicom.)becauſe it diftribures conyeniently celeſtiall,divine, 
and naturall elements. (Anon.) 

B»baſtia ; (Nicom.) becauſe worſhipp'd at Bubaſtus in Xgypr.(Anon.) 

Venns,Gamelia, An rogyni a,Cytherea, Zoneia,(Nicom, ) Mariage;(Anon.) 
becauſe it connects a maſculine and feminine number ( Anon. Plut. de 
'E:.delph.)conſiſting of 3. the firtt even,and 3.the firtt odd.(Alex, Aphrod. 
in Meraph. Prorofp, in Heliod.) | 

KuwArsxos ;prefident of Circles. (Nicom.) 
Semi-goddeſſe ;CNicom.) not only as being the halfe of ro. which is di- 
vine, bur for thar iris placed in-the middle, (Anon.) 

Tower of Jupiter. 

Didymea, or Twin ;(Nicom.)becauſe it divides 10. into two ; ( Anon.) 

Firm Axis, (Nicom:) . 

Inomortall, Pallas, implying the fifr eſſence. (Anon.) 
KafFiart, cordiall ; (Nicom.) from ſimilicude with the heart. (Anon,) 
Provid:nce ; becauſe it makes unequalls equall. (Anon.) 


Te &pos, Sound, the fift being the firit diafteme ( Plur.de An. procr. e 
Tim,) R Nature 
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Nature ; becauſe mulrtiply'd by ir ſelfe, it returnes into it ſelfe. For as 
Narure receiving wheat in feed , and ircroducing matyy forms by alrering 
and changing it, ar lait returnes it whear, ar the end of the whale murat- 
on ciiorang the beginning: ſo, whilit other numbers multiply'd in cthem- 
ſclyes are increaſed and end in other numbers, only 5. & 5. mulriply'd by 
themſelves repreſent and rerain chemſelves.(Plur. de*E1 delph. ) 

This number repreſents all ſuper1our andinferiour beings ;torir 1s either 
the ſupreme God, or the Mind born of God, wherein are contained the 
ſpecics of all things or the ſoul of the World, which is the fountain of 
all ſouls; or celettialls down tous : 6r ir is terreftial{ Narure, and ſo the 
Pented is replear with all things, (Macrob, in Somn. Scip.r. 6.) 


CHAP, X. 
The Hexad. 


He Py: hagoreans held the number Six ro be perfe& , reſpeting'( as 
Clem. Alexandrinus concetves) the creation ©f the wo'ld according 
ro the Propher. The names of rhe Hexad, are theie; 

Fre of forme, Arciculation of the Univerſt, Maver of the ſoul, Harmo- 
xy ; (Nicom.) becauſe it hach che power ro ingenerate a vitall habir ; 
Whence it is called Hexa#, rs Tys tos: and Harmuny, becauſe all ſouls 
are harmonick, (Anon.) 

"OuNoutheaw, p-r f:ition of parts, (Nicom I of (as Annn,) Okyihaun. The 
Py thagoreans called ir thus, 1micating Orpheus , eitheras being the only 
number underten which is whole and equall in its parts z or becauſe the 
whole Univerſc is divid-d into parts by ir, (Anon. ) 

Venus, (Nicom ) becauſe it procreates harmony : 6.to12.1sa diapaſon 
concord 36.10 g. hemiolos ;6.to 8, epitrites ; that is a diatefſaron con- 
cord: whence 1tis named Venus who was the Mother of Harmony. 
(Mart. cap. 7.) 

Zvyie,(Nicom. JT auwmnn,(Nic.) Tas, Marriace,(Clem: Strom. 5.) be- 
cauſe of rhe mixrion of rhe firſt even and firſt odd (Plur, de An. procr, 
Sec Tim.): For asMariage procieares by a male and a female;So rhis num- 
ber is generared of 3. which 15 0dd and called male, and of 2.which is even 
and called female;-tor rwice 3. make 6. (.Clem Alexand. Strom, 6.) Ic 
producerth children like rhe parents ; (Theon. Smyr. Marthem. 45+) 

ZvytTvs , Þ;AoTvolo, (N IC om.) or PI) GS n Conciiiation, becauile 1t CON- 
ciliartes thz male and female g ( Anon. ) 

Ya, Hea!th;(Nicom. Anon.) atriple triangle, which being al:ernare- 


ly conjoyned within ir ſelfe conltiruterh a figure of five lines; 


rhey uſedir as a Symbol ro thoſe of their owne ſec, and called ir Uyau, 
Hea b. (Lucian. p'o lapf. in ſal. admiſl,) 

Aupor, Anvile; (Nicom. ) qu. dyopuaToy, nnwearied 3 becauſe rhe prin- 
C1pall criangles of che mundane Elements have ſhare inir, being each of 
chem Six, if meaſured by three perpendiculars. (Anon.) 

"Ex TYGrAtTiIS, being contonnele of and as it were CoAvoaoay, the ,rriad, 
which 1s called Hecare: (Anon, Theol. 

1riaditis; from the nature of rhar Goddeſſe, 'or becauſe che Hexid firit 
aſſumes the rhree morions of intervalls,being divided into two parts,cach 
of whi: his on each fide, (Anon, 

AiXEvviecthedifiribution of all rime,of things aboye the earth,and un- 
der 
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der the earth, which is done by the Hexad in the Zodiack z or becauſe 
Time +5 of the nNarure of rhe Triad , conhiting of three parts, and the 
Hexad confifts of rwo Triads. {Anon,) 
Pe;ſen, Triform, (Nicom, ) 
-4mph.triie; (Nicom.) becauſe it hath a Triad on each fide. ( Anon.) 
Ne:ghbour to Juſtice, (Nicom. ) as being neareſt ro 5. (which is named 
Juſtice, (Anon.) | 
1 halia, the Muſe: (Nicom.) becauſe ofthe harmony of the reſt.(Anon.) 
Panacea ; ( Nicom. ) inrefpeRt to heakh mentioned already; or, q, 
Panarceia, omni-ſufhcience, endued with parrs ſufficient for totalicy, 
Anon. 
( Morte, Middleerizhr, being in the midſt berwixt 2 and x0, zquidiſtanc 
from borh, (Clem. Alexandr. Strom, 6. ) 
Wold; becauſe rhe World , as the Hexad, is often feen to conſiſt of 
contraries by harmony, (Anon. 


CHAP. XI, 
The Heptad. 


a"F" He Heptad was ſo called, qv. otnle; oeEocous d£ios : worthy of ve- , wy: 
 nexation; ford Pythagoras held this number ro be moſt proper to ——_— 
Religion. © Healſo held, thar it 1s perfe& ; ,and-d chence it was , ( as the Macrob, in 


 Pyrhagoreans conceived ) that creatures born in the ſeventh monch Somn. Scip. | 
| Ive. d AY 
. In 


daies meaſure's all rime. (Johan.Philop. in Meraphyl, 7.) 

* AvyTOR, Motherl ſſe, Viry iny' (Hieroc. in aur. carm, Nicom,) Myrerva, 
as being a virgin, unmarried , nor born ofa morher ( odd number ), nor 
of a farher,(even number ); bur our ofrhe crown or top of the father of all, 
Monad. (Anon. Chalcid. in Tim, Theon. Smyrn. c. 45. ) 

Mars, (Nicom. Anon,) Angew. (Nicom. ) 

A z4leia, (Nicom.) an epithet of Minerva, ( Heſych. ) 

*ATevT0W4. (Nicom.) 

ÞuAauuTi5, Cuſtody, ( Nicom, ) becauſe the Stars which guard the Uni- 
verſe are ſeven. ( Anon.) 

* O.B2107dTER, Tritogenia, Tavnams, *AXdAuoutveuce , TTowvTwyic , "Ef- 
youy , Tlo\uaghrys Ovnquenue 5 Stock of Amalthea, FA gis, Oſiris, Dream , 
Mice, Sound, Clio the Muſe, Judgment, Adraſiia, (Anon.) 

TiAfoÞopQ-, leading to the end ; ( Anon. ) becauſe by it allare led co the 
end, (Philo, de Mund. opif.) | 


CHAP, XII, 
The Ogdoad. 


TY Ogdoad, they ſaid, was the firſt Cube , and the onely number 
evenly even under ren. (Anon.) | 
The names of ir. . 
Panarmonia, (Nicom.)becauſe of its excellent convemence. (Anon.) 


Cadmea, Mother, Rhea,0Nnoi@>, Cybele, Dindymenc, Tloisxos, Love , 
Friend(hip » 


The names ofthe Heprad, are theſe. , "F 

Fortune, Occaſion; (Nicom.) becaule it occurs caſually and opporrune- LD 402 rod. 
ly roevery thing. ( Anon, ) Whatſoever is belt amongſt ſenſible rhings, Queſt, 47. ; 
by which the ſeaſons of the year and their periods, are orderly complear , 4 7#t Paut. 


participates of rhe Hebdomad, ( Philo, de die ſepr.) che Moon haying 7 ce. toys 
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Friendſhip , Counſell, Prudence, Orcia, Themis, Law, HMrowna, Emerpe 
the Muſe; *AspolAun , TEE wa, ( Anon. ) Neprwne. ( Plur. de Ifid. & 
Ofirid.) | 

Juſtice, becauſe ir is firſt reſalyed into numbers, eſpecially equall, (Ma- 
crob, in Somn, Scip. 1. 5) | 


CHAP. XIII. 
The Ennead. 


He Ennead is the firſt ſquare of an odd numbers. Its names, theſe : 
Ocean, Horizm ; becauſe number hath nothing beyondic , bur it 
reyolyes all wirhin ir. ( non.) 
Prometheus , becauie it ſuffers no number to out=goe it; and juſtly, be- 
ing a perfet rernary. (Anon.) 
Concord, (Nicom. Anon.) Perafia, (Nicom.) Perſeia. ( Anon. ) Halins, 
Nicom, Anon.) becauſe ir doth nor permit the conſent of number to 
be diſperſed beyond ir, bur collects it. (Anon.) 
*Averic, becauſe of the revolution ro Monad. (Anon.) 
Qudess;, becauſe ir is the firlt odd Triangle. (Anon.) 
Vulcan, becauſe toit, as conflature and relation , there is no return, 
(Anon.) 
Ju»0, becauſe the Sphear of the aire hath che ninth place. (Anon.) 
Siſter and wife ro Fupuer, from conjunction with unity. (Anon.) 
Eudkgy©-, becauſe there is no ſhooting beyond it. (Anon. ) 
Par, N ; ſſ15 » Agyica, Ennalios, A gelia, Trito geniay Suada, Curetis, 
Proſerpina, Hyperion, [erpſichore the Muſe, (Nicom. Anon.) 
TtAtw0e0-, THAu©-, becauſe nine months complear the Infant. 


CHAP, XIV. 
The Decad, 


a Athenag, a» 2 JEN, according to the Pyrhagoreans, is the greateſt number, as well 

polog, pro 4 for rhat ir is the Terractys , asthartir comprehends all arichmericall 

Chriſt. and harmonicall proportions. Þ Pythagoras ſaid, that ten is the nature of 

bPlar,plac.1.3 gumber : becauic all Nations , Greeks, and Barbarians, reckon co it; and 
when they arriveat ity rerurn to the Monad, 


; Names of the Decad. 
World; becauſe according to the Decad , all things are orderedin gene- 
4 rall and particular. ( Anon. ) The Decad comprehends all numbers , the 


World all forms ; ( Philop. Meraph, 1, Yfor the ſame reaſon rermed alſo 
Sphear. ( Anon. ) | 

Heaven, (Nicom.) becauſeir is the moſt perfe& rearm of number , - as 
Heaven the receptacle of all things. (Anon. ) The Decad being a perfect 
number , rhe Pyrhagoreans deſired ro apply to it thoſe things which are 
contained 1n Heaven, where finding bur g.(rhe Orbs, the ſeven Planets, 
and the Heaven of fixed Stars, with the earth) they addedan Antichthon, 
(another earch oppoſice ro this) and made Ten ; by this means they accom- 
modared them rothe Decad. (Pachymer.in Meraphyſ. 3.) 

Fate, ( Nicom. ) becauſe rhere 1s no property neither in numbers,nor 
beeings, according to the compoſition of number, which is not ſeminally 
contained inthe Decad. (Anon, ) 

Age, (Nicom.) 
Power , ( Nicom,) from the command ir hath over all other Numbers. 
(Anon.) Faith , 
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Faith, Neceſſity. '(Anon.) 

Atlas; -for'as Arias is fabled to ſuſtain Heaven with his ſhoulders, ſorhe : 
Decad all the Sphears, as the Diamerer of them all. (Anon.) _ 

Uinwearied, God, Phanes, Sun, rania, Memory, Mnemoſyne, ( Anon.) 
: _ ſquare, becauſe made of the firſt four numbers, r 2 3 4. ( Chalcid. 
in Tim. 

KA&9SX05,45 the magazine and confinement of all proportions; (Anon,) 
or, K\xdxos, becauſe other numbers branch our of it. ( Co Ws 

TIaxvreAwe, becauſe it perfes all number, comprehends within ir ſelf 
all rhe lan of even and odd, moyed and unmoyed , good and ill. 
(Anon, 


CHAP, XV. 
Divination by Numbers. 


Pon'the near affinity which Pythagoras ( following Orphens) con- 
Leccired co be berwixr the jr and numbers, he collected a kind of 
Arirhmomanty ; nor practiſed by himſelf onely;, but communicated ro 
his diſciples, as is manifeft from ® Zamblichw, who cires this fragment _ . 
of the Sacred Diſcourſe, a Book aſcribed ro him: Concerning the gods og Py- 0 wit, 0 
thagoras , ſon of Mneſarchus , 1 learned this when I was x Thus. ja Liberh ©*** 
in Thrace, Aglaophemus adminiſtring the rites to me ; Orpheus ſon of Callio- 
pe, in/trut:d by his morher in the __ Monntain , ſaid , That number 
is an eternall ſubſtance, the moſt prov'aent Frogs of the Umiverſe, Heaven, 
and Earth, and middle Nature ; likewiſe the root of divine beeings, and of gods 
and demons, 

Hence ((aith Jamblichns) it is mgnifeſt , that Pyrhagoras receivedof Nun- .- 
bers the determinate eſſence of the gods , from the traditions of Orphens, By ) 
theſe Numbers he framed a wonder full drvination and ſervice of the gols , of 
neareſt affinity to uumbers, as may be evinced from hence, ( for it is requiſite to 

ive an inſtance for confirmation of what we ſay.) Whereas Abaris performed 
thoſe kind of ſacrifices to which he was accuftomed, and prattiſed d.ligently 
divination , after all the waies of the Barbarians , by Vittims , rincipally of 
Cocks, (whoſe entrallsghey conceived to be moſt exatt for rnſpatlion ) Pyrha- 
goras willing wot t: take him off from his ſtudy of truth ;, yet to direft him by 4 
[afer war, without blood and ſlaughter, (' moreover eſteeming the Cock, ſacred 
ro the Sun) taught him to findout al: truth by the ſcience of Arithmenck, 
Thus Jamblichus, b And elſe-where he ſaith, that Pythagoras , inſtead of , . Prth 
the art of druining by ſacrifices , taught him that kind of prediction which is cap 9, 6 
by Numbers, as conceiving that to be more ſacred and divine gand more agreeable © 
to the celeſtral{ numbers of the cods, 

This hint ſome have taken to impoſe upon the world , under the name 
of Pythagoras, an QOnomantick kind of Arichmerick , aſſigning parricular 
numbers to the letters of the Alphaber, to the Planets, to the d iies of the Week, 
and to the Signes of the Z1diack,; thereby reſolving queſtions concerning 
nativities , vittory , life, or death, journeys, proſperity or adverſity : as 1s ſer 
down by < Flud, who adds, Apollonius hath delivered another way of divie 
nation, according to the Ptthagorick dottrin ; affirming , that future things 
may be prognoſticated by vertue of a Whee! invented by Pythagoras , wheedy 
is created of life and death , of fugitives, of litigious buſineſſe , of vittories , of 
the ſex of children unborn, and infinite others of the ike kind, But concerning 
the expoſition of the Wheel, and the true poſition of Numbers, therein the an« 
tient Authors have written very inconſtantly 5 ſo as the truth of its compoſition 


cannot be comprehended otherwiſe than by conjetture, ' What antient Authors 
FE he 
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he means, I know not ; the citation of Apollonin;, I doubt to be no lefle 
ſuppolititious, than the Wheel it ſelf, which d Trichemmms and others: ac- 
knowledge, to be an invention of later times. 


SECT. 2 | 
Muſick, 5 i 


» J* He Pyrhagoreans define Mulick an apt compoſition of .contrarigs , 

Tod an union of many , and conient of differeyts. Far 1t nor onely 
conrdinates rythms and modulation, but all manner of ſyltems. lrs end 
is ro unite, and aptly conjoyne. Gud is the reconcile: of things diſcor- 
danr, and this 1s his chiefeti work accordingto Mulick and Medicine, to 
reconcile enmities. In Muſick, ſay they , conitts tnz agreement of all 
rhings , and Ariitocracy atthe, Uriveilez For, what 15 harmony in the 
world,in a city 1s good government 11 a tamily re:nperance. 

b Of many Sects (faich Pro/emza;:) that were c onvertant about harmony, 
the mott eminent 'were rwo, the [y.bagerici and 41ijtoxinan; | © Pythas 
goras dijudicated it by reaſon, Ariſt»x:nu: by ſenſe. ] dThe Pyrhagoreans 
not crediting the relation of hearing 1n all toſs things , wherem ir is re- 
quiſire , adapted reaſons t» the differences of ſounds , contrary to thoſe 
whim ace perceived by the ſenſes ; ſo that by this criterie ( reaſon ) they 
eave occaſion of calumnyrto ſuch as were of a differenc opinion. 

* Hence the Pyrhagorcans named that whi.h we now call Harmonick, 
Canonick; not from - Canon or Iniirument, as ſome imagine, but from 
retitude, {ince reaſon finds our thar which is right , by uſing harmonicall 
canons or rules, Even of all ſorts of Initruments , framed by harmonicall 
rules, ( Pipes, Flures, andihelike) they call che exerciſe , Canonick 
which alrhough ir be nor-Canoni: k, yers ſorearmed, becauſe it is made 
according tothe reaſons and thcorems of Canonick. The Inſtrument 
therefore ſeems to be rather denominated from its Canonick affefion. 
A Canonick in generall is a Harmonick,who is converſant by ratiocinati- 
on, about that which conſis of Harmony. Mnſicians and Harmonicks 
differ ; Muſicians are thoſe Harmonicks = begin from ſenſe, bur Ca- 
nonicks are Pyrhagoreans, who are alſo called Harmonicksz both ſorts 
are termed by a generall name > Muſicians, 


CHAP. L 
Vorce, its kinds. 


Tx human voice, they who are of the Pythagorean School, ſaid , Thar 
there are (as of one Genus) two Species. One they properly named 
Continuous, the other, Diattemarick, (internyifſive) framing appellations 
from the accidents pertaining roeach. The Diaſtematick they conceived 
to be thar which is ſung, and reits upon every note , and manifeſts the mu- 
ration which is 11 all af 0nd » Which is inconfuſed, and divided , and diſ- 
th ok by the magnirudes which are in the ſeverall ſounds , as coacerved, 
ut nor commit ; the parts of the voice being apply*d mutually ra on: 
another, which may eaſily be ſeparated and diſtinguiſhed, and are nor de- 
ſroy'd rogether. Such is the muſicall kind of voice, which, to rhe knoww- 
10g, manifeſts all ſounds, of what magnitude every one participates : Fer 
If a man uſe ie not after this manner, he 1s nor ſaid ro ſing, bur ro ſpeak, 
The other kind they conceived to be Conrizuons, by which we diſcourſe 
one to another, and read , and are not conktrained to uſe apy manife{t di- 
{int 
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ſtint cenſfions of ſounds, but connect the diſcourſe, till we have finiſhed - 


rhat whic we intended to'ſpeak. For if any man in diſputing , or apoto- 
gizing, or reading, make diftin& magnitudes, inthe ſeverall ſounds, taking 


off, and transferring the voice from one to another, he is nat ſaid to read, 


bur ro ling, 

Human voice having inchis manner rwo pits, they conceived, thar 
there are two places, which each in pailing polleflerh. The place of Con- 
tinuous voice, which 1s by narure infinite 1n magnitude, receiverh irs pro- 
per cearm fron that, wherewich che ſpeaker began , uncill heends, thar 
1s the place from the beginning of his.ſpeech to his concluive ſilence ; 
ſo rhac the variety thereofisin our power, Bur the place of Dia'tematick 
voice is nor-in' our power, bur naturall; andchis likewiſe is bounded by 
differen effects. The beginrw#ng is char which 1s firit heard, che end char 
which is lait pronounced ; for from thence we begin to perceive the Mag 
nirudes of ſounds, and their muruall commurarions, from whence fir(t 
our hearing ſeems to operate ; whereas 1t is pollible there may be ſome 
more obſcure ſounds perfected in nacure, which we cannot perceive or 
hear, As for inltance , in things weigh'd, there are ſome bodies which 
ſeem to have no weight , as Straws, Bran, and rhe like ; bur when as by 
appolirion of ſuch bodies, ſome beginning of pondrofity app-ars, then 
we ſay, They firſt come within rhe com paſſe of Statick. So, whena low 
ſound increaſerh by degrees , that whi: h firlt of all may be perceived by 
theear, we make the beginning ofthe place which mulicall voice re- 
quireth. 


CHAP. 11, 
Firſt Muſick in the Planets. 


2 "JF He names of Sounds, inall probabilicy , were derived from the ſe- 
ven Stars, which move circularly in the heavens , and compaſle the 
earth. | Þ The circamagitatiou of theſe b.dies muſt of neceſſity cauſe 4 ſoun | ; 
for aire being ſtruck from the intervenuon of the blow, ſends jarth a nuiſe; Nas 
ture her / elf conſtraining that the violent calizſion of two bodies jhould end in 
ſound, —__ 
c Now ( ſay the Pythagoreans ) all badies which are carried round with 
noiſe, one yielding and gently receding ro the other, mult neceſſarily 
cauſe ſounds differeye from each other, in the magnitude and \wifrnefle 
of voice, andin place; which ( according ro rhe ceaſon of rheir proper 
ſounds, or their ſwifrneſle, or the orbs of reprefſions,in which rhe impera- 
ous tranſportation of each is performed ) are either more fluctuating, or, 
on the contrary, more reluctant. Bur cheſe chree differences of Mmagni= 
tude, celerity , andlocall diſtance, are manifeſtly exilient inthe Planers , 
which are conſtantly with ſound circumagirated chrough rhe zrheriall 
diffuſion ; whence every one is calleda5yp, as void of 5515, (tarin 4 and 
ds} ov, alwaies in courſe ; whence God and &cher are called Ofos and 
"Aide. 
Moreover the ſound which is made by ſlriking the aire, indzceth int» the ear 
ſomething ſweet aud muſical!, or harſh and diſcordant : for, if a certaine abſcr - 
vation of numbers moderate the blow, it effefts a harmany con(1a-t to it (*!f;but 
if it be temerarious, not governel by meaſurergthere proceeds a troyb ed unp/ea- 
ſant noiſe which offends the eave, Now in heaves nothing is prod:ic. d caſ ally, 
nothing temer arious, but all things there proceed according to divine Ru «5 an [ 
{-tled Proportions : whence irrefranably is inferr'd, that the ſounds which 
proceed from the conver frown of the cel:ſtiall Sphears are my freall, For [ = * 
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ps p__ from motion, and the proportion which is in all divine thin gs 
the 


cauſet harmony of this ſownd. 7 his Pythagaras firſt of all. the Greeks con- 
ceaved in his mind ; and underſtood that the Sphears ſounded ſomething gone 
cor.iant,becauſe of the neceſſity of p oportion, which never for ſakgs ccleſtiall 
beings. 

Wicem, ibid. From the motion of Sarwr= which is the higheRt and furtheſt from us,the 
gravelt ſound inthe diapaſon concord, is called Hypare ; becauſe v'acTov 
ngnifieth higheſt: bur from the lunary, which is rhe lowelt and neerett rhe 
earth, eate, for viaTo fhgnifierh /2weſt, From thoſe which are nexc theſe 
viz, from the morion of lupiter who is under Saturn, parypare ; andof Ve- 
nus,who is above the moone,pa ancare. Again,from the middle which is the 
Sun's mocion,the fourth trom each part,,eſe which is diſtant by a diateſſa- 
ron, inthe Heprachord from, both exrreammaccording to the ancient way; 
as the Sun is che fourth from each extream of the ſeaven Planets, beingin 
the mnidit, Ag1n,from thoſe which are neere(t che Sun on each fide, from 
Mars who is placed berwixt Jp:rer and the Sun hypermeſe which is like- 
wiſe termed /chanrs, and from Mercury who is placed berwixr Venus and 
the Sun, parameſe, 

Plin.1.z.c. 22, Pythagoras by muficall proportion calleth that a Tone,.by how much 
the Mnnn is diltanc fromthe earth ; fromthe moon to Mercury rhe half 
of thar ſpace, and from Mercury to Venus almoſt as much ; from Venus to 
the Sun ſeſquiple : from the tun tro Mars a Tone,thar is as far as the moon 
is from the ea:th ;from Mars ro Jupicer halfe , and from Jupiter tro Saturn 
halz2, »nd thence ro the Zodiack ſelquiple 3 thus there are made ſeaven 
rones, which rh:y-all a —_ harm »ny , that 1s an univerſall concent: 
In whi.h Saturn moves in the Dorick mood, Juprter in the Phrygian, and 
in the reſt rhe like. 


F] Porph p. 21.11 Thoſe ſounds which rhe ſeven Planers., and rhe ſphear of fixed Stars , 


and rhat which is above us, tearmed dy rhem Az!:ch. hon, make , Pythago- 
ra affirmed tobe rhe nine Muſes , but the compoſition, and ſymphony , 
and, as it were, connexion of themaall , whereof as being erernall and 
un begotren, each is a part and portion, he named Mnemoſyne, 


' CHAP. IE, 
The OGocbord. 


. Ow Pythagoras firlt of all, Þ left the middle ſoypd by conjunRion , 


: _ | V being ir ſelf compared ro the rwo extreams, ſhould render onely 
ord wis ADiateſſaron concent,both tothe Neate and to the Hypate ; bur that we 


made up of Might have grearer variety , the two extreams making the fullett concord 
rwo Terra» eachto other, that is to ſay, the concord of Diapaſori, which conſiſts in 
chords, which 4 double proportion. Which inaſmuch as ir could nor be done by two 
ce p eager Ml Tetrachords, he added an eighth ſound, inſerting it berwixt the Meſe and 
dle Nore was Paramgſe , ſertingir from the Meſe a whole tone, and from the Paremeſe 
theend of one, a ſemitone ; ſo, rhat which was formerly the Parameſe in the 
and the begin- Heptachord , is (till che third from rhe Neate, both in name and place; 
ning of the Ly that which was now inſerred is the fourth from the Nearte, and hath a 
oler. concent unto it of Diareſſaron , which before the Meſe had unco the Hy- 
| pate : but rhe rone berween them , that 1s, the Meſe, andthe inſerted, 
called the Parameſe, inſtead of the former , to which ſoever Terrachord 

it be added , whether ro thar which is at the Hypare , being of the lower ; 

or to that of the Neare,being of the highery will render Diapente concord: 

which is either way a ſyſteme, conſiſting both of the Terrachord ir ſelf, 

| andthe additional] rone, as the Diapente-proportion ( viz. ſeſquialtera) 

is 
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is found to be a ſyſtzme of ſeſquiterria, and ſeſquioRara, ' the rone there- | 9 

fore is ſeſqutoctaya, c Thus the intervall of four Chords, and of five, and « Meibominy 

cf both conjoyne1 rogerher, call:d Diapaſon , 'and the tone inlerted be- ſeems to mi- * 
'eweerth:two :FTerrachords,, beingafrerthis manner apprehended by Py. ſtake the mea» 


14g07.45 y WEIC derermincd to have this proportion in numbers, a 
FP | (4 29000, and 
rs | CHAP. VI. therefore puts 


| n:The Aritbmeticall proportions of Harmony, _ 


«TY Yehagoras is ſaid to b.wve firſt found our the props 1109, an4 concord of , Thus _gmrra 
Soingiione to another gthe —_— 1m ſeſywieerea , the D apeme in ſc [ F 

qu'2lera., the D apaſun in utople,  eccation and manner 1s relaced by 

b Cenſorin#s , C Brethins, d' Macrobiuss| and: others 3 bur more exactly by ed, Lo Kone 
e Nicomachw, thus : | Y1q 941 61 364 F c Muſ. VN gk 

Bzing in an intenſs rhought , whether he might invert any inſtrumen- to. x2, 

call helpfor the Eat, ſolid and. iniallible.;zSuch as rhe Sighe hath by a com- d in Somn, | 
paſſe and a rule , and by a'dioptre.;z otthe Touch by aballance , or by the Sel —_— 


nyention-of meaſures :\ As he paſs'd by aSmith's ſhop,by a happy chance (4:4. cap. 6, 


+ 


he heard che-icon hammers (iriking-upontheanvile , and rendring ſounds repeared 
molt conſonanc -one t8/ayother in all combinacions except one, He ob- Zamblichus 
vit, Pyth, cap, 


ſerved in chemcheſe three concords, rhe Diapaſon, the Diapenre, and the 

Diareſſaron ; but that which was between the Diateſſaron and rhe Diapen- 

re, he found to b:a diſcord in it ſelf, though otherwiſe uſefull tor che 

making up 9f the greargrofthem , ( the Duapenre,), Apprehending this 

ro come toghim from God, as a molt nappy thipg , he hatted into the 
] 


ſhop, andþy various tryalls , finding th: difference of the ſounds ro be 


according r@ rhe weight of th: Hammers, and not accordingro the force 

ofthoſe who truck, yo! according rothe faſhion ofthe Hammers, nor 

according tÞ the tu:nipg of the Iron which was 19 beating out : Having 

taken exact che weight of the hammers , f he went (treight-way home ; (wpis lasſas 
and to one heam _ ro the walls, croſſe from one corner of the room «MAAGS, +» 
to the other, (121t any difference might ariſe from thence, or might be ſuſ- Meibomuus o- 
p:&ed to ariſe from the, proprieties of ſeverall b-ams) rying four (trings erwile. 

of ch2 ſame ſubltance, Iengrh, ſwifrneſſe, and 8 rwiſt,” upon eachof them _;__. 

he hung a ſeverall weight, failning ig at the lower end, and making the rt Meds 
I:neth of che ſtrings alwwgerher equall. Then (triking the ſtrings by rwo mie, comrary 
ac atime incerchangeably , he found pur rhe aforefaid Concords;"each in to all MSS, | 


i:s own combinarion; for thar which-was ſtrerched by the greareſt weight, would change 
unneceffarily 


in reſpe& of that which was ttrerched by rhe-lealt weight , h: found ro into Joo 
ſound a Diapaſon. The grearelt weight was of (2 pound, the lealt of 6. ang OS 
Thence he determined, that the Diapaſor didconlilt in double proparti- equi $ aves.; * 
on, which the weighs themſelves dig ſhew. Next h2 found, thar the | 
orcareſt rorheleaſtbur one , which was of 8 pound, ſounded a Diapente, 

whence he inferred this to contiſt in the proportion, called, Seſquialtera, 

in which proportion the weights were one toanother. Bur unto rthar 

which was leſs then ir ſelfat\ weigh ,- yer greater then che ret , being of 

9 pound , he found it to ſound aDiareſlaron; and dilcovered » thar, pro» 
portionablyco the weights ,. this .congord was ſeſquirertia, whith ſtring 

of 9 pound is nitucally ſeſquialtera ro the teat » for gto 6 is ſo, ( viz, 
ſeſquialrera ) as rhe leaſt byr on?, whichis8, was tO chat which had the 

weight 6, in proportion ſeſquitertia; and 12to 8 is ſeſquialrera ; and that 

which is in the middle berween Diapenre and Diateſſaron » wh-reby Diz- 

penre exceeds Diareſſaron, is confirnted to be in ſeſqujoCtava propor- 


tion, inwhich'gisto's, 'T be youre of boch was called Diapence;, rhar F 
18, 


PYTHAGORAS, 


is,bth of cac Niapente andNiaceſſaron joyned xogether, as duple p:opo:- 
tion- 1s Compounded of teiquialtera and i{<lquirerria ; {ch as, ace;2. 8. 5, 
Oc on che contrary 0: Diareffaron/and Diapente , as duple proprtion is 
compounded of {cſquitertia and ſcſquialicia, as I 2, ge 6. bumngiaken in 
that 0.der, 1 177! | | 6 
Applying both his hand andear tothe weights which he had hung on , 
and by chem confirming the proportion/ef the relations, hedid ingent- 
ouily transfer rhe com:non reſult of the ſtrings upon the crofle-beam , ro 
the hides of "ai Inkrument',\ whGh by CaltedyKogforbyGr\4yand as for 
ttrerching rhem proportionably LO the weights , he did transfer chat ro an 
anſwerable ſcruing ot the pegs, © Making uſe of this lopndation -asarrintal- 
|'blerule; He exrended the experiment:co many .kinds of Inltruments , 
Cymballs, Pipes, Flures, Monochords , Trigons ,' and che like; and he 
found, rhar rhis concjulion made hy numbers was conſonant withour 
variation in all. That ſound which proceeded from the number 6 , he na- 
med Hypare; that which from the:nuinber 8, eſe ang laprercia ro 
the orher ; thar from g, Parameſe, being a tone ſharper then, the Meſe, 
v2. ſeſ{quinAava: that from 1 2, Newe.. And ſupplying che middle ſpaces 
according to rhe Diatonick kind, (With proportyonable ſounds , he ſo or- 
dered rhe Otochord with convenient numbersduple ,. ſeſquialcera , ſeſ- 
quirertia, and (the difference of theſe rwo lali){eſguioaya. | 


| | 
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Thus he found the progreſſe by a naturall neceſſiry , from the loweſtto 
the higheſt, according co rhe Diatonicall kind; from which again he did 
declare the Chromatick and Enarmonick kinds,  _ 


CHAP.V.. 


The Diviſion of the Diapaſ, on , according #0 the 
a Ficom, c. 7, " Diatonick kind ſeems naturally ro have cheſe degrees and pr , 
' grefſes, hemitone, tone and tone, (half-nore, whole note and —__— 


note, )This is the ſyſeme Diareſlaron, confiſtivg of two rones.; and thar 
? | which 


£ 
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witich is called a hemirone ; and then another rone being inſerted , Dia- 
penre is made, being a ſylteme of three tones and a hermrone, Then it 
order, after this there being another hemitone' rone and tone, they make 
anoiher Diatefiaron,, that 1s to ſay, anorher ſeſquitertia, So thar in rhe 
anticnter Heprachord , all fourrhs from the lowett, ſound'a Diareſſaron 
one co another , the hemicone raking the firſt, ſecond, and rhird place , 
acco:ding to the progreſſion inthe Terrachord, Bur in the Pyrhagoricall 
ORcochord ,; which is by a conjunction a ſylteme of the Tertrachord, and 
the Pentachord, and thar either joyntly of rwo Tetrachords, or dis joynr- 
ly of ewo Terrachords, ſeparated from one another bya tone, the p:oceſ- 
fon will begin-from the lowelt', ſo rhat every fifrh ſound will make a 
Diapente, the hemicone pafling into four places , the firlt, the ſecond, the 
rh1;d, and the fourth. | 


CHAP. VI. 
The Canon of the Monochord. 


2 L[Ychagoras, «s Timzus {a ;h, found our the Cano of one Chord, that is 
[- che rule of che Mpnochard, Þ 4riftides relates, that # little before he 
avid, be exboritd h44 friends ro play on the Monachord , thereby [mplyin gy that 
the beighth! which i» in Aw/ick, 15 to be' received rather by the Lee 
trough numbers, ihex by tle ſenſe cbr on g h the ears, 
\ + Dari» ( cited by © Porphyriss ) mentions/a braſen Tablet, ſer up in rhe 
Temple of Jure,by Ar: ſts ion to Pyrhagerar,om which were graven,b2+ 
ſides other arts , a Mu icall Canon ; which was afrerwards raken away by 
S:mona Muſiciany who arrogatedine Canon £6 himielte, and publiſhed ir 
as. his owne. | OUTER. , 
- . $ The d wi/ion of -the C anon, faich Theow , 115 made by the Tetraltys in the 
Decad, wh.ch conſiſts of a Monad, 4 Duad, a iriad, a Tetrad; ' 1,2, 33 4+ 
Fr it comprehends a Seſqu teriia,a Seſquaitera, x Dupe, a Triple, and 4 U24- 
Aruple proportion. The ScHion of rhe Pyrhagoricall Canon, according ts the 
intention of Pyrhagoras him{e/fe , not as Eraſtoſt henes miſ-:+nderſtood 't , or, 
Thraſhllss | whole operation Then ſers down | but as Timers the L:crian 
(wbom Pla'o a'ſo jo-/ownth) ro 27, f N.comachus mentions , as intending ro 
deliver ic in his larger Treatiſe of Mutick, Seealſa g Exclidy' h 4riſtider s 
Q-intilianns, and others. | W 


" CHAP. VI. 
Inſtitution by Muſick. 


2 FN Onceiving , that the firſt inſtitution of men was to be made by 
ſenſe, ſo tha a man might ſee thoſe fair igures and forms, and might 

hear the molt excellent Muſick, he firſt began by rea:-hing Muſick by 
Songs and Rychms, by which che cures of manners and patfions were 
made, and by which che Loonie ofthe faculties of their ſouls were re- 
duced to their primitive diſpoſitions z and cures of dittempers borh of by» 
dy and mind were invented by him. And that which was above all theſe, 
worthy to be taken notice of , that he made for his diſciples rhoſe which 
were called ifoxgryous andinxpdi, | of Muſick ] both by weight and by 
ſound, and comp»ſed them harmonically, ina range way making the 
commixtures of thoſe tones which are called Diaronick. Chromarick, and 
narmonick., by which he changed all the paſſions of the mind ,* whi h 
were newly raiſed in them withour reaſon , and which did procure yy» 

an 
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and angers, and pitries, and unſeemly loves, andfears,, and all kind of 
delires, ard vexations , and appeires, and{ottneſles, and idelnefſes, and 
imperuoities, correcting and directing every one of theſe rowards verrne, 
by convenient harmonies, as by certain cftectuall medicines. And at nighr 
when his diſciples wevr rofleep , he delivered them from all rhe noiſes 
and rroubles of rhe day , and purity'd the pertu: bacions of their minds, 
and rendred their ſleeps quiet, with good dreams and preditions, And 
when they roſe again tron their beds, he freed them trom the drouſineſs 
of che night , from fainrneſs and ſluggiihneſs , by cerrain proper Songs , 
cirher ſer ro the Lute, or ſome High voice. As tor himſelf, he never play'd 
on In{trument, or any thing, but he had it wirhin himy and by an uncon- 
ceivable kind of divinity , he apply'd his ears and mind unto the harmony 
of rhe world, which he alone d1d undertiand ; and underſtanding the uni- 
verſall harmony and concent of the Sphears , and rhoſe Stars that move 
in them, which makes a more tull and excellent muſfick rhan mortalls b 

reaſon of their motion , which of unequall diftering ſwittnefles and dig- 
neiſes overtaking one anocher ,, all which are ordered and diſpoſed in a 
mort muſicall proportion one rowards another , beaurifi'd with yarious 
perfeions , whercwith beingirrigared,, as having likewiſe orderly che 
diſcourſe of his mind, as we may ſay, exercibng , he framed ſome repre- 
ſentations of rheſe , ro exhibit them as much as was poſſible , imirating 
(rhar Muſick) chiefly by Inſtruments, or the voice alone. Por he con- 
ceived that ro himſelf onely of all upon the earrh , were intelligible and 
audible the unjverſallſ $, from the naturall fountain and root, and 
thought himſelf worthy ro be tatght andtolearn, and ro be afſimilared 
by deſire and imitarion to the celettialls,' as one thar was organized | in 


r = of the body }] by the deity which begort him.” Bur it was ſuffici- 
ent for other men , that they, alwaies looking upon bim, and ſuch things 


' as theyreceived from him , be benefited by images and examples , as nor 


being able rolay hold on the firſt clear archerypes of all things: As to them, 
who cannot look upon the Sun, by reaſon of 1ts ſplendour , we ſhowthe 
Eclipſe either in a pond of water , or by ſome boared picched thing, or by 
ſome dark-coloured glaſs, fearing rhe weakneſs of their eyes, and framing 
another way of perception , intiead of looking on it, to thoſe who love 
ſuch things, though ſomething inferiour. This Empedoc/es ſeemerth ro ime 


| ply, concerning his extraordinary and divine-conſtitution above ochers , 


when he ſaid: 


* Mong ſt theſe was ae in things ſublmeſt 5+ id, 
His mind with, all the wealth of learniag filPd. 
He ſought what ever Sages did invent ; © 
And whilſt his thoughts were on thi: work iment, 
All things that are breafly ſurvey'd, 

Hind ſearch through.tenor twenty ages made, 


Torimating by ſ«6/ime/t things ; and, He ſurvey'd all thinos that are; and, 
The wealth of the muind,and the like, the exquifice and accurate conſticurion 
of Pythagoras beyond orhers, both forbody and mind , in ſeeing, hearing, 
and underſtanding, " | F100 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. VIII. | 
| Medicine by Mufick. 


| k $4019 
"a Es conceived, thir Muhck conduced much ro health, if aſed a Famb, c..35, 
appotirely ; for he was: accultormed ro'make uſe of this purification 
* not pertunRorily. This he called, Medicine by Muſick, which kind of 
"Melody he exerciſed about rhe Spring=time- He ſeated him who: plai'd 
onthe Luce.inthe midit , and thoſe who could ting ſat round abourthim ; 
*and ſo he playing, they made a conſort offome excellent pleaſant Verſes, 
wherewich they ſeemed exhilarated, and decently compoſed. 
They likewiſe at another time made uſe of Muſick as ofa Medicine , 
and there were certain pleaſans Verſes framed , conducing much againſt 
che affe&ions and diſeafes of the mind, and againit the dezeQions ph. any 
rodings of the ſame. Moreover, he compoſed orhers againſt anger and 
malice , and all ſuch diſorders of the mind. There wasalſo another kind 
'of Muſick and Song invented, againft unlawfull deſires. He likewiſe uſed 
Dancing. He uſed no muticall Inftrument bur the Lute. Wind-Inftru- 
ments - he conceived ro have an ignoble ſound, andro be onely fir for 
the common people, bye nothing generous. | | 
He likewiſe made uſe of the words of Homer and Heſiod , for the reflificas 


tion of the mind, 1! js reported, that Cyagoreys -4 - ee Wk ky of > xeading an? | 
-. en 102) 9 This. cxample | 


'the works | or of Heſfiod , whoſe 
player on the Fl te , aſſwaged the madneſs of a young man of Tauromenium 4 * 
who being drunk,& having employ'd all the ni gh! {actvionſly with his miſtreſs, ſcerss torelace 
was going abont to fire the dire of his RivalPs ho»ſe;for he was exaſperated and ro Heſſod; "hie 
en flamed by the Phrygian med, But Pythagoras,who was at that time buſied iy Kher of Em» 
obſerving the Stars, immediately appeaſe and reclamed him, by perſwading Pedecles,ro Hes 
e P} ſe change his Aireinto the Spondiack mood, Wherewupon the young _— 

man being ſuddainly compoſed , went quietly home , who" bat a little before 

would by na means hear the leaſt exhortation from Pythagoras , but threa:ned 

nd reviled him. Inlike manner Eqpedocles, when «a young man drew his .: 

ſword upon Anchitusgbis Hoff, (for that he had in publick judgment condem- 

ned his father to death) and was abont to have killed bim , ftreight-way chan- 

ging his Tune, ſung out of Homer , * | b 


Nepenthe calmipg anger, caſing grief : 


and by tha: means freed Anchicus his Hoſt from dearth , and the young man 

frons the cy mie of mwurther , who from thence-forward became oneof his diſci= 

ples, emnnert amongſt them, . | 

Moreover the whole Schoo! of Pyrhagoras made that which is called cifeto- c See cap,  .. 

TyI5, 4nd ouveguoym, and nan, by cert ain Ver ſes ſuitable thereto , and proper 2 
againſt the conrary affeftions , pts firably drverfuig the conſtitutions and diſpo« | 
Poſitions of the mind. For when they went to hed, and reſigned themſelves to 

reft, th:y purifi'd their minds from the troubles and bufic noiſes of the day , by 
ſome Songs and proper Verſes , whereby they renaxed ther ſtrep? pleaſant and 

gniety an title traubled with dreams , andthoſe dreams which they had were _ BP” 
goed, Inthe mari, when they aroſe from the common relief of fletp, they ex- $41 
p*lled drow fineſſe and ltepineſy of the head with other Songs, 

. Sometimes alſo, without pronenneing Verſes , they expelled ſome affeftions 
and diſcaſet, aud reducedthe ſick ro health ," « ?: org them, 

And from hgnce it it probable, tha; the word Epode came tobe ufed,  Afiey this 1266 
manner 5 Pythagoras inſlitured 4 moſt profirable correttion" of manners _ 
OED. u life 
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life by Muſick, Hitherto Famblichu;, All whichis ratifi'd by other teſtis 
monies : Thar they had V, er ſes again the #tfeit rons of the mind, grief, anger . 
d deira. 3, 9. {vt , is relatedalſo by d Sexcca, who ſairh, rhar P ythagoras compoſea the 
e Tuſc.quzſt.4 croubles of his foul by the Lure, Ang © Cicere, that the Pyhagoreans wſed to 
procem. deliver Verſes, and ſome Precepis, andto reduce th: mind from intenſ».eſſe 
Flib.ra, c. 23 of ehoughes to ranquillityby Songs and luſtruments, Towhich effeR, f ,A1:- 
+ ** an relates of Climar the Pyrhagorean , that if ac any rime be perceived hims- 
ſelf enclining to anger , 1 , bejore ut took full poſ]eſſion of him, plaid upon the 
Lute; and to thoſe who acked hum, Why be aid ſo, anſwered , Becauſe I am 
calmed, 
| That he danced, g Porphyrizs confirms, ſaying, He danced ſome dances, 
EP3-2'* which he conceived u 0h 4 agility end bealib <. w body. f 
h lib, z, That he diſallowed Flutes ard wind-Inſtruments , appears. from bh Ariſti- 
des Quinulianns , who ſaith , He adviſed his diſciples ro refrais from pers 
miting their ears to be de filed wah the ſonnd of the Flute ; but on the comtrary , 
to parifie the irrationall wmpulſions of the ſou! by ſolemn Songs t1 the Late, 
That be made uſeof Homer avd Heliod for reltification of the mind , is 
i pag, 21. thus related by i Porphyrins ; He had morning exerciſes at hu own hou ſe, 
k ner the Phi- compoſing his [lat to the Lute, and ſinging ſome old Peansof k Thales, He 
loſopher , but {hewiſe ſwng ſame Verſes of Homer and Hehod , whereby the mind ſeemed to 
che Pang rg? be rendred more ſedate. 
=—_ cap. The Roty of the young manis confirmed by 1 Ammonics, by = Cicero 
Tim « ae related thus ; When as ſome young men being drunck, and irritated by the mu- 
vec. fick_of Flutes, wonld have broken open the dore of amodeſt Matron's -_ . 
m ciced by he badihe woman-piper play a Spondiack tune ; which as ſoon as the did, their 
x raging petu!ancy was allayed by the ſlowneſſe of the Moody and rome of the 
n Hemil, 34 Te, 2 St. Baſb! relates another ſtory to the ſame purpoſe, rhar Pychage- 
$ . d | . 
ras meeting with ſome , that came from a feaſt drunck,, bid the Piper ( the 
Mu ſitian at that feaſt) to change his Tune, and to play a Doyick Aire ; wherg- 
with they were ſo brought to themſelves, that they threm away their Garland; , 
and went bome 7. 
That, evening 4nd morning, they uſed Muſick, to compoſe their minds , 
o lib.s. cap.4. is affirmed by many others. ® Quintilian , [cr was 'the cuſtone of the Py- 
thagoreans as ſoon as they wakgd, to excitate their ſouls with the Lute, that 
they might be the readier for attion ; and before they went to ſleep, to ſoften their 
. pde Ifd. & minds E ir, P Plurarch, 7he Muſick of the Lute the Pythagoveans uſed before 
id, they went to ſleep , thereby charming and compoſing the paſſionate and irratio- 
all part of the ſoul, 4 Cenſorinus, Pythagoras, chat his mind might be con- 
__—_ tiuna'ly ſeaſoned with Divinity, uſed(as they ſay) to ſing before he went to ſleep, 
and as oo as he waked, 
As for the ſeverall moods, which , in muſicall compoſitions, were ob- 
ſerved by the Antienrs, for moving parricular paſſions, there is a remarka- 
ed 's; ble fragment of Damon the Muſitian, cited by * Ar;ftides, 


mn_ SECT. 3. 
Geometry. 


Ythagoras( ſaith 3 Jawblichns) is reported to have been much addiftel to 
—_— Page Pix : Co among ſt the pets [ of whom he learned ir ] ehere 
= bs are many Geometricall Prob'enary the moſt learned of them having been continu= 
ally, for many ages of gods and men , neceſſuated to meſure their whole coun- 

try, by reaſon of the over-flowing and decreaſe of Nilus ; whence it is called 

b ibid. Geongetry, ® Some there are who aſcribe all Theorems concerning Lin-s, joyntly 
to the Egyptians aud the (haldeans; and al{theſe, they ſay , Og 
took. , 


PTTHAGORAS. 
zook , and augmenting the Scrence explained them accurately ro his Diſciplis, 
< Proclus affirmes that he firſt a4vanced the Grometyicull part of Learning into c in Euclid, 
4a Liberall Science , confidering the Principles more ſirblimely (than Thales, lib. 3, 
Ameriſtns, and Hyppras, his predeceſſours in this fiudy ) avd perſerut atin 
the Theorems immacerially and inte.leftnally , d Timzus ſaith, rhat he firſt 4 Leen. 
| ar 29 Geomeerry ; the Elements whereof, (as A — ) were inven- 
te 4 


by Moeris. © Ariftoxenus, that be fir/t imroduced Meafwres and Weigh 5 « rum. 
among ft the Gracians, 


CHAP.L 
Of a Point, Line, Superficies aud Solid. 


2 Dis alerted a Point to be correſpondent in proportion toan a Proel. in 
unice ; a Line, to 2; aSpperficics, 10.3; a Solid, to 4. Þ The Ppiha- Excid. 
goreans define a point, A Monad having pohtion. ye 2, 
e Aline being the Second, end tonflituced by the firſt Motion, from þ,d. lib, x. 
indiviible nature, they called Dad. def. to 

d A ſuperficies they compared ro the Number, 3. for thar is the firſt of c Frecl. lib. 2, 
all canſes which are found in figures : for a Circle , which is the Princi- _—_— lis, 
ple of all round ym » occultly compriſetha Triad in center ſpace and 4,7"q Go 
circumference, But a Triangle which is rhe fir(t of all re&iline figures is 
manifeſtly included in a Ternary, and receiverh its forme according to thar 


namber. © Hence the Pyrbagoreanr affirm , that the Triangle is fimply - Packs in' 
rhe Principle of generation and of rhe formation of rhings cond ; 200 « 2, 


whereupon 7 :»es: ſaith, that all proportions, as well naturall, as of the 
conſ{ticution of Elemencs are Triangular , becauſe they are ditanc by a 
threefoldinrervall , and are colle&ye of things every way diviſible ; and 
yarionſly permurable , and are repleniſhed with Mareriall infinity, and 
repreſent the nacurall ConjunAions of bodies , diffolved ; as Triangles 
which are comprehended by three right Lines, but chey have Angles which 
cotle& rhe mulcitude of Lines, and give an adyentirious Angle and Con- 
zun&ion co chem. With reaſon therefore did Phi/o/aws dedicate rhe An- 
glc of a Triangle to four Gods, Saturn, Pluto, Mars, Bacchw, comprehen- 
ing in theſe che whole” quadripartite Ornament of Elements coming 
down from Heaven , or from the fonr quarters of the Zodiack, For S$4- 
rwrn conſtirurerh an eflence wholly humid and frigid ; Mars wholly fiery, 
Pluro compriſerh all Terreiitiall life, Bacchus predominares over humid 
and hor generation, of which Wine is a figne , being humid and hot, All 
theſedifter in theic operations: upon ſecond bodies, bur are unired to one 
another , for which reaſon Phils/ans colleedrheir Union according to 
one Angle. Bur'ifthe differences of Triangles conduce to generation, 
we mult ju(tly acknowledge the Triangle tobe the principle and Author 
of the contticution of ſublunary rhings , for the right Angle gives chem 
eſſence , and deecrmines the meaſare of its being ; and che proportion of a 
re&angle criangle cauſech the &flence of generable Elements ; che obcuſe 
Angle giveth rhem all diſtance , the proporrion of an obraſe angled crian- 
gle angmnenreth maceriall formes in magnitude and in all kinds of mura- 
tion ; the acute Angle makerh rheir narure diviſible , che proportion of 
an acute-angled Triangle prepares rhem ro receive diviſions into infinite ; 
And ſimply , the Triangular proportion conſtiruterh the efſence of Mates 
riall bodies, diſtant and every way diviſible : Thns much for Triangles. & 
f Of quadrangular figures, the Prrbegoreawr hold that the ſquare chiefly f Prod. in, * 
repreſenterh the divine eſſence, for by ir they principally feaifia re Bed. Ub, % *: 
and immaculaceorder ;for re&irudeimicareth inftexibiticy,cqualiry firm 
power ; 
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wer; for Motion proceedeth from inequality , reſt from equality, 
he Gods therefore, who are Authors in all things of hrme conlittence, 
and pure 1ncontaminate order; and inevitable power ; are not improperly 
reſented by the figure of a Square. Moreover, Philolaws by another ap- 
prehenfion calleth the Angle of aiquare, the Angle of Rhea, Ceres, and 
Veſta; for ſecing thar the Square conltirureth the Earch andis rhe neereft 
Element co it, as 7;mew reacherh, bur the earth ir ſelfe receiverh geni- 
tall ſeeds and Prolifick power from all theſe gods ; he nor unaptly com- 
areth the Angle of a Square ro all rheſe lite-communicating Deities. 
For ſome call che Earth and .Cere- her ſelfe, eſa ; and Rhea is ſaid wholly 
to participare of her , andthar in her are all generative Cauſes. Whence 
Philolans ſaith, the Angle vfa. Square by acectain rerreftriall power, com- 


- 


' prehends one union of theſe diyine kinds. 


CHAP, 11, 
' Propoſitions. 


F the many Geometricall Theoremes invented by Pythagoras, and 
his followers, theſe are particularly known as ſuch. _ 
® Onely theſe three ghats >. a9 fill up the oy ne about apoint, The 
equilaterall Triangle, andthe Square, and the Hexagone equiiaterall and 
equiangle, Th- equilarerall Triangle mutt be raken ſix times, for fix two 
thirds make four right Angles ; the Hexagone mutt be taken thrice, for 
every ſex angular Angle 1s equall co one right Angle, andone third ; rhe 
ſquare four rimes, for every Angle of a ſquare is right. Therefore fix 
zquilaterall Triangles joyned at.che Angles, complear four right Angles, 
as do alſo three ps HE and four ſquares. Burt of all other Polygones 
whatſoever , joyne rogatnes at the Angles, ſome exceed four gh An- 
ples , others fall ſhorr. This Proclus calls a celebriows Theareme of the Py» 
FRAGOYEAMS, , mt [ve 
b Every Triangle hath the internall Angles equall to:twe right Angles. 
This Theoreme E:demw the Peripateryck, aſcribes to the: Pythagoreans; 
their manner of Demonſtrution ſee in Proc{ws, | 
c Inrett angle Triangles the ſquare which ts made of the ſide that ſubtendeth 
the right Angle, is equall to the ſquares which are made of the ſides comarning 
the ght Angle. | | 
d This Theoreme Py:thagoras found our; and by it ſhewed how«to 
make a gnomon or ſquare (which rhe Carpenters cannor do without much 
difficulty and uncertainty.) not Mechanically bur according to Rule; for 
if we take three Rulers, one of them being three fopt long, the Second four 
foot, the Thitd five foot , and pur theſe three fo togerher thar they rouch 
one another at the ends in a Triangle, they make a 'perfe&ſquare : nov if 
ro each of theſe Rulers be adſcribed a Square, that which conſifted of three 
foot will have 9; that which of 4. will have: 16; chat which, of 5. will 
have 2 5.So that how many feet the area's of the rwo leiler ſquares of chree 


- andfour make, ſo many will the ſquare of 5 make, ' 


© Apollodorms the Logiſtick., and others, relate , that upon the inventicn'of 


this Theorem , Pythagoras ſacrificed a Hecaromb co the Muſes, in conſis 
mation whereof they alledge this Epigram , T* bs] 


y - 
'K "P 
P on * } 


g Plutarch (ach y it was onely a» Ox. ;  andeven that is- queſtioned by 


iC6j'0, 


That noble Scheme Pyrhagoras devii'd, - 
. For whicha Hecatomb he ſacrific*d, 


g Cicero, as inconliltent \with his do@rine, which forbad bl 

. The ure accurat therefore ((aith * Porphyrins) ſay, he ſacrificed an Ox made * pag, 

of Flower; or,as * Gregory Nazianzen, of Clay. d Epi, 

Bur iPluraych deubrs, wherher it were for the invention of the fore- ; Non poſſe fue- 
mentioned Propoſition , that Pychagoras ſacrificedan Ox, or for the Pre- ye wivere, 


blem concerning the Area of a Parabole. Indeed , * the application of ſpaces ſec.Epicurum, 


or figures, to lines , 1s, as Eudemus his followers affirms , an invention of the k Pred.inEud. 
Pye agorick Muſe, Parabole, Hyperbole, Elleipfir, From them the later Writers lib.4.prop, 44. 
raking theſe names, transferr'd them to Conicall lines , calling one Parabole , 
another, Hyperbolez another, Elleipfis : whereas thoſe anttent divine perſons (the 
Pythagoreans / figmified by _ names the deſcription of places , apply'd to # 
determinate rig ht line, | For when aright line being propoſed, the ſpace gives | .. 
is wholly adequate wo the ri gh line; then, they ſay , the ſpace is applyed , ( TW» & 26-ivlie 
) Go when you mak the length of rhe ſpace greater then that of the innuwens 
rightsline , then, they ſay, it exceeds ; ( FnigfSeMew ) but when leſt, ſo as the Abs 
ſpace being deſcribed, there 1s ſome partof the right line beyond it , then it falls wivy 


i- 


ſhort. (kev) In this ſeuſe Euclid «ſeth Parabole, lib. 1, prop. 44. ami —_— 
H rm and Elleipſis,in the 6th Rook, —— 


page 6h 
C H A P s HI, o New on 
How he colleSied the Stature of Hercules, &c, 
*DCztarch in his Treatiſe, entituled , How grear difference there is in , Age. L1.cur, 


the ſouls and bodies of men, as to ingenuity and (trength, relares, rhat 
Pythagoras reaſoned curioully and ſubtly , in finding our and colle&ing 
a extraordinary ſtature atid lengrhof Heresles his body : for, it bei 
manifelt, char Hercules mieaſnred with his feet the running courſe of 
Olympian- Jupiter at Piſa, and that he made it, 600 feer long ; and chac all 
the other running courſes inGretce, infticured afterwards by other per- 
ſons, were 600 foot long, yer ſhorrer then this; He calily underſtood che . 
meaſure of Hercules his foor-, conſidering thar ir was proportionably ſo 
much longer then char of other men , as che Olympick courſe was longer 
then all others, And having comp:chended che fize of Hercs/es his foor , 
he conſidered what length of body did ſuir with that meaſure , according 
co the narurall proportion of atl the members. one ro another ; and ſo 
colle&ed the conſequent , that Hercxles was ſo much taller in body than 
others, by how much rhe Olympick courſe was longer then the reſt , 
which were made after the ſame;number of feet. - 


Se $i 


Aſtronomy. 


*N T Either did they ſuper ficially configer the ſpeculation of celeftiall things, | 
Ecrand was exquiſitey as appears by cheſe few remains. 7 - —_— 


in which Pyc 
CHAP.L. 
The Sy fteme of the Spbears. 


* "FJ" He word s£4v%s, Heaven, is taken three waies ; firſt, forche ſphear of , 4wn. vic, 

T fixed Stars; ſecondly, for all that is berwixt the ſphear of fixedScars pyth. apud 
and the Moon; laftly, for the whole world, both heaven and earth, Phoe. 

b The anonymous writer of the life of on affirms , that he ſaid', bagud Phoy, . 


there 
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ſacrifices, g nar. deor; g 
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7s there are twelve orders in heaven , whereof the firſt and ourmoſt is the fixed 
ſphear, nex:to this xs the Star of Saturn , a»1 then the other ſix Planes, Ju- 
piter, Mars, Venus, Mercury, Sun 4,d Moon ; next theſe, the [phear of 
. * Fire, thentbat of Are, thenthat of Water, laſt of a / the Earth, | 

s, Bur they who ſeem more firidtly co follow ch: mind of Pychagoras and 
his diſciples, aveire, They held the celeſtia'l ſphea's robe ten , parity" nine 
onely are viſible to us, (rhe fixed Sphear, the ſeven Pianers, and our Earth) 
| the renth is Antichthon , an earth above,or oppoiite ro ours, This Antich- 
d Plur. Simplic, thon they d added, ro make up the number of thc moying bediers FOI © conjie 
c Arifier. dering, that the affc& ons and proportions of Muſick conjiſt in numbers , that 
all & things appear. to be afſumilated 10 numbers , that number, are the firſt 

of all nature, that the elements of numbers are ihe elements of a// beings , T bey 
aſſer:ed , that a | heaven is harniog,and number, and tha; the affections and 
parts of heaven are correſpondent ro npinb:r ; and collecting tneje, they adaped 

them to the compoſition of the whels., whcre-n if -ny ching were wanting, they 
ſupplyed it , that the whole might be alkie compa.ted, As, b:c.usſe 1e Decad 

ſeems to be parſer, an4 to comprehend the who e nature of numb:rs ; therefore 

they aſſerted the celeſtial ſphears to be ten, Now thers bein g me on:ly viſibiero 

us , hereupos they conceived he temh tobe Aniichthon , an earth oppojite to 

. ours, 

. ASsConcerning the order and ſyſteme of rheſe, the Pyrhagoreang f he/d 
f wag that in the dof the worlds bers or, (asg S;oberes) in the widſt of the four 
yp. Elements is the fiery globe of finity , b which they tearm Veſta and Monad. 
Phut, in Nu They ( ſaith Simplicins ) who underſtand this thing more intimately , ſay, that 
Ms, this fire is the procreative , nutritive, and excuative power , which is inthe 
midſt of the earth. But Simplicius himſelf ſeems nor ro have apprehended 
the right meaning ofthe Pythagoreans , who by this fire , .or j globe of 
woity , meant nothing clie bur the Sun, ſeated in the midſt of che Uni- 

yerſe, immovable , about which che other parts of the world are moved. 

This opinion Pychagoras ſeerns to have derived from the Agyprians , who 

k Clem. Alex, hieroglyphically repreſented che Sun by a Beetle , * becauſe, as the Beetle 
Strom. lib. 5. having / 67 4 ball of Cow- dung , and lying upon its back , rolls it about 
from claw to claw ; ſo the other parts of the world are mavedand rolled 

5 


by and abour the Sun. ; 

Thar, by this immovable fire in the midſt of the Univerke , they undex- 
lloc, cir, ſtood nor ( as | S/mplicins conceiveth) the Earth, is manifeſt ; foraſmuch 
m Plur.in Nu- as they further held, chat ® the earth is not impuovable , nor [rated in the . midſt 
ma, of the Globe, but ſuſpended , as being ® one of the Stars , carried about the fire 


n Ariffot, de þich ;s in the middle , and that t ereby it maketh Day and Night, * The 
o Arift.loc. cit, Feaſon wy the Earth ought not to have rhe middle place, is, becauſe the 
moſt excellent body oughr ro have the moſtexcellenr place ; hur Fire is 
more excellent then Earrh, andthe cenrer rtf11re excellent then all places 
withour ir ; therefore rhey conceived, thar port the Earch, bur rhe Fire, is 

p Arift.ibid, Placed in the midſt, P Moreover, becauſe that which is the moſt excellent 
of the Univerſe , oughe principally ro bez preſerved, and the middle is 
ſuch; rhecefore chey term the Fire , Avs pvxuyy, the cuſtody of Jupiter, 

q Arift.ibid, 4 The ſame they he'd of the An:ichthon aiſo, | viz, Thar like our Earth 
itis ſuſpended, as being one of the Starxs carried abour rhe Fire, and 
thereby makerh day and night. |' By chis Antichrhon, C /emens ſaith, they 
underſtood Heaven ;, Simplicjus, ihe Moon, &s bring a kh 14d of atheriall 
Earth, as well for that « ecliþſeth the lig ht of the Sun . which 15 p- oper to the 

| Earth; as for thatit is the boundof Cleſtiallr, as the Earth of $blunaries, 

Burthe concrary is manifeſt , as well from the complearing of the num- 

. ber Ten, (in reſpe& whereof, this Antichehon was 1magined ) as for that 

x Plas. Shmpie; they held, © ig 1 met viſible roms , byreaſony that following the motion. of 


this 


PTTHAGORAS. 


this Earh, it & aiwayes oppoſite to, or beneath m, and the bigneſſe of owr Exyth 
hinder s us from ſeeing it. ; and Ariſtotle affirmes, There were ſome who conteji« 
ved the Antichthon co be the canſe why there ars more Eclipſes of the Moon, 
then of the Sun , wh.ch may likewiſe happen by reaſon of many ocher bodjes in- 
viſible to «4. 

> promo » Whoſaith Phi/olaus was the firſt chat concerved the' Earth to ſin Philelas, 
bave 4a Circnlar Maiion, ſeemes to mean no more, then thar he firſt com- 
micredthis vpinion of Pychagoras to writing , and firit made ir publick ; 
for Ex you expreſlely afirmes that he commured ro writing the diſſertarions 
of Pythagoras. His opimon, as delivered by Plutarch, and Stobens is ex- 
atly che ſame ; for ws now, fire wm the midſt, which he called the Genivs of 
the Unrwver ſe, and the Manſion of Jupiter, an i the Mother of gots, and Al- 
tar, and Warll, and Meaſure of Nature ; he conceived that che TenCoaleſtiall 
bodies move aboutit, Heaven, Of the ſphear of fixed Stars » the five Planets, 
the Stun, the Moon, the Earth, andlaſtly the Amtichthen, 

From the ſame fountain, ſeems Ariſtarchu the Seamianto have derived 
this Hypotheis , though ſome aſcribe the invention thereof to him ; for 
he ſuppoſed that ® the Sun and Planets move nut, but that toe Earch moveth \ 1chimed. in 
round about the Sun, which is ſcatedin the Middle, * Plurarch adds, that Arener. Plus, 
Plaro in h:5 0d age repented for that he had placed the Earth in the midft of plac. 3 13» 
the Univerſe, and not in 1ts proper place, m_ One. 

This opinion was of late revived by Nicolaus Copernicus, who conſide- J,n-: = 
ing bow inconvenient and troublcſone ir 1s to underſtand , and maintain 
the morions of the Heavens, and immobiliry of rhe Earth; explained ir | 
with admirable ingenuity, after rhe mind of the Pyrhagoreans. Accor- 
ding to whoſe Hypotheſis, the Sun ( as we (aid ) is ſercled in the midit of 
the World, immoveable : The ſphear of fixed (tars in the extreamiry 5r 
ourſidg of the World , immoveable alſo ; berwixc theſe are aiſpoſed the 
Planers , and among{t them the Earth as one of them ; The Earth maves 
borh about the Sun, and about his proper axis. Its diarnall Motion by one 
revolution, makes a vight and a day ;1ts annuall Motiops about the Sun, 
by one revolurion makes a year ; {9 as by re#ſon of his diarnall Motion 
co che Ealt, the Sun and other ſtars ſeem co move to the Weſt, and by 
reaſon of its annuall Motion through the Zodiack, the Earth ir ſelfe is in 
one figne, and the Sun ſeem2s to be in the ligne oppoſite roir ; Berwixr 
the Sun and rhe Earth they place Mercury and Venus; Berwixre the Earth 
and che fixed [tars, Mary, Jupiter, and Sarwra ; The Moon being nexr the 
Earth , is continually moved wichin the great O:be berwixt 7-99 and 
Mars, round abour the Earth , as its Centre : Irs revolution abont rhe 
Earth is compleated in a Moneth ; about che Sun ( cogerher with rhe 
Eatth) ina Year. | 


CHAP, 1 
The Motions of the Planets. 


S concerning the Courſe and Revolurion of the Planers, ® They @ Anon, vic. 
A aſfprme the great year to be the revolution of Sararn , for the reſt of the Pythe apud 
Planets 4abſolve their periods in 4 [horter tame ; but Saturn 'n no [eſſe then 3 © Phor, 
years: Jupiter in 12 years ; Mars in 2, The Sun | ſpeaking according to 
the phznomenon ] in ove ; Mercury aid Venus «4 the $*n, | or to ſpeak 
more exadtly, Mercury in three Months, Fenus in eight] the Moon as be- 
ing next the Earth ſooneſt, is a Moneth. , | 
' According ro this incqualicy , appears the Morion of the Planers ro 
our ſight, by reaſon that rhe Eye is our of the Center of che Orb ; Bur in 


the 


Þ cap, 6, 


c loc. cie, © 
d Laert.Eudox. 


a de dic. Na- 
ral.cap.13. * 


 PYTHAGORAS: 


the whole conr ſe of Aſtronomy ( ſaith Geminus ) are ſuppoſed the motions of the 


| Sun, Moon, and five Planets, equall and cirenlar , contrary to the dinruall 


revolution of the world, The Pythagoreans firſt applying themſelves ro theſe 
diſquiſrrions , ſuppoſed circular and equall motions of the Sun, the Moon , and 
rhe five Planets ; for they admitted not ſuch irregularity in eternall and divine 
bodies, that ſometimes they (honw!d move ſwifter , ſomerimes ſlower , and ſome- 
cimes ſtand ſtill, (as the ſtationary points in the Planets, ) Neither in any ſober 
well=tempered perſon could we admit ſuch irregularity of pace, Indeed, the ne- 
ceſſuies of life often cauſe men io move faſter or flower ; but in the incorruptible 
nature of the Starrs , there cannot be alledged any canſe f _ 7 and ſlow» 
neſſe, pores the Pythagoreans propoſed this queſtion, how the Phenomena's 
might be ſalved by circular and equall motions. 

Thar Pythagoras himſelf obſerved theſe irregularities , and the waies to 


ſalye them , appears from Jamblichus , who ſaith, Þ He communicateda re- 


velative right knowledge of all manner of motion of the Sphears and Stars ; 
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whihov. *Enm is is the anticipation of any Planer , -either in reſpect 
coſome orher Planer,or to the fixed Stars.*Ynd\erli5 is the falling /ater of 
any Planer;cither in reſpe& to ſome otherPlaner,or ro the fixedStars.*Avw- 
parNic, inequality, is,when the ſame Planet moveth ſlower andfafter,accor- 


- dingroits diſtance from the Sunzin the Pyrhagorick hypotheſis, (or inthe 
 Prolemaick, from the earth)ſlowerin its Aphel/inms, fatter inits Perihelium, 


 Thetwo waies of ſalving theſe Phznomena's, are by Eccenrricks , or by 
Epicycles; for a Homocentrick with an Epicycle ( as Endoxws firlt demonſtra- 
red ). is equipollen: to an Eccentrick, Eccemtricity is, when the center of 
theirequall motion is diltant from the centerof theirapparent motion. 


Both theſe, c Jamblichus aſcribes ro Pythagoras, from whom perhaps they 


werederived to Eudoxus, to whoſe invention d others aſcribe them, 


CHAP, III. 
The Intervalls and Harmony of the Sphears. 


| PYchegores (faith ® Cenſorinus) aſſerted, that this whole world is made ac- 


cording tomuſicall proportion , andrhat the ſeven Planets, betwixt Heaven - 
andthe Earth, which govern the nativities of mortalls , have a harmonious 
min, and intervals correſpondent to muſicall diaſtemes, and render various 
ſounds, according to their feverall heights, + conſonant, that they make moſt 
ſweet melody; but to us inaudible, by reaſon of the greatneſſe of the noiſe 5 which 
the narrow paſſage of our earsis not capable to receive, For, as Eratoſthenes 


 collefted, that the lar gf crcumference of the Earth is 252000 Stadia 3/ Py- 
every 


thagoras declared, how many Stadia there are betwixt the Earth an 

Star. Inthis meaſure of the world, we are to under ſtand the ltalick, Stadium , 
which carſiſts of 625 feet ; for there are others of a different length, as the O- 
Iympick , of 600 feet ; the Pythick ,of 500.. From the earth \ Hob to the 
Moon, Pythagoras conceived to-be-about 126000 Stadia , and that diſtance 
[according to muſicall proportion |] 5s atone; from the Moon to Mercury 


| ors is ralled5ifov)) balf as much, as itmerea hemitone ; from thenes to 


hoſphorus, which is the tar Venus , almoſt as muth, that is, another henti- 
cone; from thence to the Sun twice as much, as it were atone and a balf, Thus 
the Sun is diſtant from the earth three tones and a half , which is called Diq- 
pente;, from the Moon two and a half, which is Diateſſaron ; from the Sun t0 
. Mags, who 5s calledTIve gs, there is the ſame interval , as from the Earth to 
the Moon, which makes a tone ; fromthence to Jupiter, who is callga Þat Yon, 
half as much, which makes a hemitone ; from thence to the [upream H, eaven , 
where the Signes are, a hemitone alſoz ſo that the Dieh ewe from the 'ſupreans 
q Heanen 
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Heaven to the Sun is Diateſſaron, thaz is,” two tones anda batf'; from the ſame © 
Lig o5.Þ/* oy pon 


Heaven to the top of the Earth fix tones, 4 


ferred to other Stars things, which the Maſters of SOT ofz and 
enſorinus, Bug b Pliny deli- 
vering this opinionof Pythegoras, reckons ſeven tones from the Earth to ,, 


ſhowed, that all this world is Enarmonickhs Thus 


che ſupream Heaven; for whereas Cenſorinus accounts but a bemicone, from 


Sattrr to the Zodiack, Plny.makes it Seſqweple. 


8; 


CHAP, 1V. 
Of the Planet Venus, 


«N TExe the Sun (faith Pliny)there is 4 great Star called Venus, alternates 


ly err aut, in uames emnlating both the Sun and Moon, For, preventing 


and riſing brfore morning, he takgs the name of Lucifer , 4s another Sun brine 
ging 01 day; ou the other fide, ſhining at Sunſet , it 15 called Yeſyer , 4s pro« 
rogumy lg bt, and per forming the Office of the Moon ; which'us nature, Pytha- 
goras the Samian firſt found out , about the XLII O ympiad, ' which was of 
Rome the 147*Þ year, ſn magnitude it exceeds all the other ftars,and is of ſo 
great ſplendrar, that this ſtar onely caſts a ſhaddow ; whence it hath —_ of 
names : Somecall it Juno; others, Il1s; others, Mother of the gods, By the 14+ 
tre bereof, all things arg, generated upon earth ; for, at either riſing , 
it ſcattercth prolific d:w, ſupplying not onely the conceptions of earth , but | 
wiſe ſtimulating all living cyearures. 1t performs the revolution of the Zodiack, 
in 348 daies , never receding from the Sun more then 46 parts, according to 
Timess, Thus Pliny- That.chere is a miſtake in the time, harh beenalready 
ſhown ; but the thing ir ſelf is confirmed by Laertivs, who affirms, Pyrhan 
goras firſt ſaid, that Veſper and Lucifer are the ſame ſtar : Yet elſewhere 
adds, that ſowme;4ſcribe this to, Parmenides,. But that it was adoatin of the 
Pychagoreans, appears from this account given by Times ;. 7 &r Juno 
many call Venus and Luciter. All perſons arenat thilfull inthe rules of ſacred 
Aftronamy, and inthe Scinces of Riſing and Setting , for the ſameſtar is ſome- 
times Heſper , when it followeth the Sun in ſuch manner, that itis ng: 99 
te 45, wharr the Sun is ſet ; and ſometimes Eous, when it goeth before the Sun , 
awdriſcth before Sun-riſing, Y The 


a lib.a; cap.8, 
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PYTHAGORAS. 


The Third Part. 


a Agel. 1.9. 


b Jamb.cap. Z 9. 
pag.144. 
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CHAP. I]. 
Philoſophy its Name, Defuntion, Parts, Method. 


HE Pythagoreans being adorned with theſe fiudies 
of Science, from then:e aicended to petitect rne 
works of the World , and the principles of 
Nature. 

d P)chagoras tit gave the name to Ph.loſphy , 
defining it , An Apperition and Love to Wiſdom, 

/ gd Viſdowzis the ſcience of rruth in rhivgs thar are. 
DY TIS 7 hingsihat ate hel callgd Immarterialls , and Eter- 

nalls, and ſole Agents, which grg the Ipcorporealls; the relt are equivo- 

cally called ſuch, b Parciliþadibriwith thatks, ok, Corpocealls, Marte- 
riall-, and Corrupribles, which indeed are not. Now Wiſdom 1s the ſci- 
ence of chvſe rhings which Are , bur not of thoſewhich are equivo= 
cally; for corporealls are not docible,nor admit certain knowledge, being 
infinice , and not' comprehenbble by ſcience', and things which (as ir 


were) are mot, accordingro rhe difference of all chings, neither can be 


righcly deſcribed by any definition, Of thoſe whoſe narure is ſuch, as thac 
they cannor be known , ir is impoſſible to frame a Science ; wherefore 
neither is ic likely , rhar there can be a-love of a Science which is nor. 
Bur rather of that which is converſant abour thoſe things, which proper- 
ly are, and continue alwaies the ſame and4ike themſelves, and coexiſt al- 
wajes with a crue appeHMlation, © Upon the knowledge of theſe, followeth 
trhar which 1s of equivocall rhings, ( rhough noe ſonghe afrer Y as the ſci- 
ence of Particylars followes the ſcience of Univerſalls : For, as Architas 
faith , they who know wrniver ſalls'well, will plainly ſte what particalars are, 
Wheref0rethings chat are, are not of one kind'onely, and (imply , bur of 
many various kinds, intelligrbles, and incorporealls , whoſe appellation 
is 78 by1& ; thikgs that are, Corpoteall ney ſabjeR ro fenfe, are thoſe 
whic wy pdriicipation of ' hoſe-that/are, 'Concerningall theſe, he de- 
vet 


proper Sciences, leaving nothing unexcuſſed ; and delivered 
Aſs to meh" the'' common Sciences, as the'demonſrative, the des 
firitive , rheUiviſive 3 as is manifeſt from the Commentaries of the Py- 
rporeans. ' | | =o 


NY 


Hereupon he defined Philoſophy , < che knowle ge of things that ave, as c Pſell, com- 
things that are z and, d the knowleay e of things divine and humane ; as alſo, pend. de 
© che Meditation of death , daily en1leavonring to free the ſou! from the Pri- 5999» 
ſon of the boay ; and, f the reſemblance of God as farre as ts poſſible for d Pſcll. loc. 
av, : ; | c D, Hieron, 
For g the ſcope of Philoſophy us to free the mind, ( the divine pat of the Soul) adv, Rubin, 
which is planted in 9, and t9 f4 it at liberty, without which liberty none can * Stob. lerm, 
learn or perceive any thing ſolid or true, by the help or benefit of ſenſe: for the © rerdb. pag. 
mind, according to him, ſeeth all things, and hears all thin 195, all things elſe are 
deaf and blind, 
In order hereunto it is , that Philoſophy being of rwo kinds, Praftick, 
and / heorerick; the PraRtick, according to the method of the Pythagoreans 
on the Theocerick, The reaſon receive thus, explain'd by Þ Hjero- hin aur.carm, 
CES, 
Philoſophy uu the purification and perfelt ion of human life ; purification, 
from materiall irr aonaluty and the mortall body;perfettion,from the recovery f 
its own excellent life , reducing it to the divine reſemBlance, Virtue and | rut 
are chiefly able to effett theſe; &s raking away exceſſe of paſſions , this ( rightly 
had) indacing the divine form, 
Firſt are laid down the inſtrult ions of Pratt:ch virtue : for firſt we mult com- 
poſe the irrationality which is inua ; and then( (0 prepar'd) avply or ſelves 
ro the knowledge of the more divine things, For as it ts not poſſible fur the Exe, 
being full of dirt and not cleanſed , to look, upon thinss very bright ; ſo nei: her 
can the ſoul, not poſſeſſing virtue , gaze upon the beauty of Truth, For that 
which u not pure, 1 not capable »f touching that which ts pure, Prattich Phj- 
loſopby produceth virtue ; T heorerick., trmrh, As in theſe golden Verſes ( of Py- 
thagoras ) we find the Prattick Philoſophy called human V'rine , but the 
T heoretick, celebrated 44 Divine Virtue , when cloſing the inſtruttions of ci- 
vill oirine, 


T heſe labowr (ſaith he) ſtudy theſe, and theſe affelt ; 
To druine Virtue, theſe thy ſteps 4 eh, / 4 


Firſt therefore a man muſt be made good, then a God: good the civill 
Virtues render a man, bar the Sciences conducing ro the divine Yirrue di- 
vinifie. Bur tothoſe who aſcend , the leſſer things precede the grearer ; 
for which reaſon in the Pythagaricall precepts, therules of Virtue are firſt deti- 
pered, reaching us to aſcend from the greateſt nſe of life to the divine reſem- 
blance. "\ > 1 ORs 

* Three wayes, ſay they, man may become betrer then himſclfe, firſt by * Anon. Pher, 
conyerſarion with the Gods ; for it is neceſſary, rhat he who addreſler 
himſelfe ro chem, ar that eime , ſequeſter himſelfe from all evill, afſimila- 
ting himſelfe as near as he can ro God ; Secondly - well doing, for that 
is proper to God, and rherein he imitates God ; Thi-dly by death ; for if 
the ſoul in this Life, being a licele ſeparared from the body, bzcomerh ber-  r err. 
rer., and beginnech ro divine in dreams by viſions and extalies of diſea- k Leert. ibid. 
ſes , it will be much berrer when ic ſhall be wholly ſeparated from the cxieg Alezans 

ah he affirmed that i che moſt conſiderab'e of all things human, ts, to jn- 
form the ſonl concerning g10d and ill ; that k men have perf? fel:city when they clides. 
have a good ſouls or that 1 the knowledge of the perfeit ion of the virtues of the m Jamb, pro» 
ſon! t the chief\ felicity ; that ® every man ts rms of God to know and to *<vt. A ck an 
couremplate ; \thar ® Virtue is a Harmony and ſo 1s all good, even God bimſelfe ; My = "le 
chat ® the endor chief Good is to reſemble God ; whence he expreſſely ſaid, Follow cc. © 
God, not vfible 10 the Eye , but intelligible to the nnder ſtanding, by the harmony 0 ny wo, 
of Page 163, 


rs 


{ 8 
| 4 


p Porpb. 


q lib. 


 commending thoſe who ſaid , 4 Menimiraie the Gods moſt whent 


 PYTHAGORAS: | 


of the World ; that P the rwo moſt excellent t/ ings given by the Gods unto men, 
are, to ſpeak muth, and ro benefit others : | Theoretick and Practick virtue } 
and that cach of theſe reſembled the works of God ; to this latter St _—— 

efir 0- 


. 29, fee thers: The former is confirmed by * Porphyrins , that he adviſed above all 


r 
al{o Srob, 
Serm, 11, 


\ cap. 6. 


80, 


C cap. E, 


a Stob, ſerm, 
x, mentioned 
alſe by Plu- 


b Stob. ſerm, | 


things to ſpeak iruth, for that onely 1s able to make men like to the Gods, for God 
himſelfe, as he learn'd of the Magi, who term him Ocomaſdes, in hi Body re- 
ſembles light, in hu Soul truth, This is that Sudry, (divinity) which © Zam- 
blichus reckons laſt in his recapitulation of the heads of the Pyrhagorick 
Philoſophy z and is the ſame with which the Golden verſes conclnde, 
chus, 

Then ſtript of fleſh up to free , E ber ſoare, 


A deathleſſe god, divine, mworiall no more. 


| SECT. 1. 
Praftick Philoſophy, us parts ; and firſt of Pedeutick. 


Raitich Phloſophy ſeemes to have been the invention of Pyrhagoras ; 
' T for A:iftuieafhirmes rhat he firſt wndertook_ro drſcrnrſe concerning Vir- 
rue ; that Socrates is generally eſteenftd the Author thereof, perhaps is 


' onely becauſe, as Ariſtotle adds, commyg after him he diſcour ſed better and 


more fully \ horny 

To this part of Philoſophy alludes Þ this ſentence. of Pythageras ; Thar 
the diſcour ſe of that Philoſopher is vain , by which no paſſion of a man « healed: 
for as there is no benefit of Medicine if it expell not diſeaſes out of bodies , fo 
neither of Philoſophy if it expell not ill out of the ſoul, | 

Virtves being of rwo kinds, privare which reſpe& our ſelves , and pub 
lick. which have reverence to others, Pythagoras ſeems ro have compre- 
hended the firſt under Pedevtick,, the ſecond under Poltick, Laertins af - 
firmes he writ three Treatiſes, . Pedextcick, Politick, Phyfiok, The heads of 
Pedeutich, according to the generall recapitulation of © Jamblichus, ſeem 
co have been theſe, /n/titution, Silence, Abſtinence from fleſh, Fortitude, Tem- 
per ance, Sagacity, 


CHAP. I. 
' Inſtitution, Silence, Abſtimence. 


| ff pwr Inſtitution, &c. there are theſe ſentences and precepts of 


Pythagoras, preſerved by Srobens and others. | 
* We ought to. make choice of the beſt courſe of life z for Cuſtome will make it 
pleaſant ; Wealth is a weak Anchor , Glory a weaker ; The body, Magiſtr a- 


rarch,de cxilio, Ces, Honottrs, all theſe are infirm and unable, What are thin able Anchors? 


b Scob, ſer, 9. 
e $rob. ibid, 


d Seob, ibid, 
E Srob, 13, 


f Stob. 14. 


Wiſdome, Magnanimity, Fortitude ; theſe no tempeſt ſhakes, This is the Law of 
God, that virtne onely is ſolid ; all elſe are but rrifles, 
"4g rake away bitterneſſe from Worm-wood, and liberty from ſpeech,are bath 
c Endeavour not to conceal thy faults with words , but ts amend them by re+ 


' proof, 


proof. 
d It is not ſo hard to offend, as not to reprove an offendin aha wo a) 
© As the fy of the body , 1f hid or praiſed, is not healed;:ſo the ſoul che- 
riſhed in its wayes, or concealed, #5 not reformed, L_" 1.4 
* Rejoyce more in reprovers then in flatterexs ; flye from flagterars 44 Emenuos. 
| We 


intoill an 


n all other 
beginning , as Whelps, and the like , thoſe things w 
prattife when they are come 20 full growth, Thus Jamblichns, Of Silence, 
Abſtinence , and the whole courſy of his /»/#izurios , we baye formerly 


created. 


e 
great part be tranſmitted to his youth , when 
bis —_ rec in f wen It 
irauſmined to his manly eſtate, Herein the courſe, ordinarily taken, is ridica- 
lons ; for moſt think, that children ought to be well ordered, inftrutted. in tems. | 
perance, and jo abſtain from all things odions and undecent ; but when they come 
to be youths, moſt leave them to their own management, to do what they pleaſe ; 
whereas at that age they ave ſubjett to both ſores of vices, of children ax of 
men, To ſhun ſtudy and order , aud to follow play and wantonneſſe the vice of 
childhood,'is likewiſe moſt proper to youth, Again, vehement deſires, ambition, 
and the lhe, the affettions of manhood, ininuate into youth ; for which reaſon , 
this age requireth care above all thereſt. In fine, a man ſhould never be ſo gives 
over, as to dowhatſoever be pleaſeth , but that there ſhould alwaies be ſome 
overſeer preſident over the reſt, a legitimate firing Magiftrats , whons F 
Citizen ought to obey, For a living creature,as ſoon as ever it 1: negletted, Fall 
fwickedveſſe ; | 
They affirm, that they often have enquired end examined, for what reaſon SEL 
we give children food at [et times, and moderately ; the ordinary anſwer is, © 
That order and moderation are govud; their contraries, diſorder and inmode- 
ratenet, ill; at is manifeſt, inaſmuch as to be. a glutton, or a drunkard, is eſtee- 
med a preat reproach, For if none of theſe were uſefull and beneficiall to ws 
when we arrive at man's eftate , it were needleſſe ta accuſtow our ſelves, whilſt 
children,to ſuch order, It is the ſame, m other habits, Weſee it manifeſt alſo 
kinds of living creatures , which are tau a by man from the very 


Es We oup ht cither to be ſilent,or to ſpeak things that are better than filence, g Swb. 34, 


hb I; is 


i Camprehend nor few things m many words, but many things m few words, Std. 35..,, 

k Ie muſt faithfully reſtore to hims that emtraſts us, the Depoſituns, not one/y  Perph.p.x5.; 
of mony but of words, _ 

1 Of Opinion, the Pxthagoreans ſaid thus; It is the part of « man wvoidof un- | Jand. cap, © 
derſtanding, to adhere to all mens opinions, eſpecial.yto thar which is naintain« 
ed by the 
it a bfon gs 10 the k nowing , who are not Any ;7 
not romany, On the other ſide , it is no leſs madneſi, to contemn all conception * 3 
and opinion, Such a perſon muſt be unlearued', and wnreitifiable , for it is ne- 
ceſſary , that he who is ignorant learn thoſe things whereof he is ignorant ; 
and that he who learneth, additt and refi gne himſelf to his reacher, In a word, 
they ſaid , It is neceſſary , that ſuch young men as would be preſerved , ſhould 
additt themſelves ro the conceptions and opinions of their elders, and ſuch as lead 


4a 209d life. 


Now in the whole courſe of hunzan life there are certain diAintt ages, which 
are not temerariouſly to be connetted , for they are expelled by one another, un« 
ar 4 man be well and righ(ly ordered from his binh, 1t 1s requiſite therefore, 

as from the inſtitution of a child m Loodneſ?, temperance , and fortitude, a 


»- 


«=P He anc ar gument of the p tha creme for Fortuude , was, forthat , >, cb 
F greateſt arg 4 J 5 yy 6m hg 


k y :perſwadedt 
onohs we fan wnexpettedly ta any , but _=_ they ſhowld expett all things 


PITHAGORUS 5 


h Sb. 34, 


tter to throw a ſtone at random, than an idle word, 


reateft number : for, to conceive and juage ari = 49 to few , 
is power therefore extends 


e arrives atthat age; likewiſeo 
e, fortitude and temperance , os _ Z 


ich they are required to 


CHAP. II, g wy 6 v5) 
| Fortitude, "_— | C 


mſelves, that of all human chances, nothing 


which 
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which were nes within their own power, Precepts of Pythagoras, tending to * | 


; _ vertue, = = : es | 
b&tbicrm.35 Þ Do thoſe things which you judgeto be good , aithough afier you have done 
"i thew, you (hall be diſeſtcemed ; for che vulgar js anill judge of all nd things : 
Ag yos deſpiſe their praiſe, ſo deſpiſe their diſpraiſe. 
c Cic.deſenct © He forbad to for ſake the proteition and fiation of this life , withous the com- 
mand of our ſupreaw Lord. 


CHAP, IIL 
Temperance and Continence. 


aF FE often uſed this A ro all his Aydicors , whether man 
2 P orph. lamb. | Hz few, We wu ſt As. ſt endeavour ) _ amputare _ 
fire aud ſword, gvd by all other means , from the boay, ſickneſs ; from the ſoul, 
ignorance; from the belly, lmxury ; from a city, ſcdition ; from a famnly, diſcord ; 
from oll things,exceſſe, | 
b $tob, ſerm.4. - Þ Zr is better to dxue lying on the ground wih  ſethed confidence, than to have 


4 golden bed aug. be rroub/ed, 

Cc Stob. 5. © Temper anee 15 the ſtrengib of the ſoul z, for it is the lt ght of the ſoul clear 
from paſſwe, ; 

d Ftob. ibid, 6d To ſerve Pſſions is wore grievans than to ſerve Tyrants, 


c $tob, ibid, Fwy 14 #pepoſſible be cax be free , who ſerves paſſions , and 1s governed by 


{ $tob. ibid. f No war 44 free ywho data net command himſelf. 
Stob. 14. 6 The labewr of C oniinence precedes all excellent things, 
De. 17. To poſſe ſſe Caxrinence is the beſt ſtrength and wealth, 
\ Stob.ibid. i It is hecrer v0 dieyther to clowd tbe ſoul by Intemperance, 
Stob, 18, , Þ He ſaid, that Draukynueſſe «« 4 little madneſs ; or, that it 5s the ſtudy of 
paatucſs or, as Lagriites, that itcs the canker of the flower of the mind. 
I The voice of the fleſhis, No bunger, no thirſt, no cold, 


 f = 21,  ® He admaxiſhed all men to ſhun ambition and vain=glory, becauſe theſe 
chiefly excite Euvy. 
n Leert. 5 fe diſcommended all Exceſle, ſaying,that we 9#ght not ro exceed 4 due 


proportion in labour and food. | | 
—_ x | weſt conſider, there are three kinds of things which deſerve to be pury= 
© FOrp8. Po 29+ ſued and acquired; the firſt is of thoſe which are honourable and vertngus; the 
ad nnd g to life; the laſt, pleaſures : not the uulgar enchanting plea- 
feexe, for that he allowed nor, but the ſolid and grave, free from blame, For , 
be ſaid, there are two kjngs af pleaſure , wheroof that which indu/geth tothe 
belly, and to laſcivienſneſs, by profuſeneſs of wealth 5 he compared to the mur- 
#herogs ſongs of the Syrexs ; the other, which couſofts in things boneſt aud juſt , 
8: alſo in the neceſſeries of life, is ſweet as well as the firſt , and withall it ©s nat 
prom, tr, foowedby repentance, Hirher perhaps alludes - ? Clemens , who ſaith, 
pag. 294% | poras adviſud toefieem the Muſes ſweeter then Syrens ; teaching, that we 
D. Bui Pars; Pudy learging not with delight ; whereby bg conyemned the other delight 
- Fog 24 Of the mind, whichis fal/acious, 
r perhavs TJg 4 Pythagoras ſeeing one that made himſeh. - by exerciſing and eativg : 
(ion) & wu/oy © This mas (ſaith he) wil! noticqaſ®w prakyg 4 fritter priſon for himſelf. 
yew ey CThe Pyrhagoreans exhorreg ſuch as came into their ſociety , to ſhun 
2 Pleaſure as much as any chivgahat ought ro be avoided; for nothing ſo 
; os than deceives us, and drawes into (in, as this paſon. In generall, as it ſeems, 
Sc Ham. in they endeavoured nor ro doany rhing, which might rend ro pleaſure, 
Pſal.ag.p.1g5 this —_— the moſi pare vpdecent and hurrfullz. bur thar they 
\ Jamb!. ſhquld aime at what is good and decent, ro dowhat they ought. Inthe 
\ NExc 


PTTHAGORAS. 
nexr place, to diſcern what is convenient and beneficial , i 5equireth a 
more then ordinary judgment. 

Astorthat which is called Delire, they ſaid thus; Deſire is an impulGon 
and hy EA of rhe ſoul, either of ſome-ceplerion, .ar derogation of ſome 
chings belonging ro ſenſe or the ſenſitive affeian, This patſion is vart- 
ous, and che malt multiplicious of all that belong coman., 'Ot human de- 
fares,many are acquired and anee3y the perſons themſelves; wherefore 
chis patkon requirerh greateſt care and. obſervatien , and corporeall exer- 
ciſes more thenordinary, For the body, whep is aliment is evacuared,, 
co deſire repletion, 15 nacurall ; and again, being replear, ro defi:e cvacu- 
ation, is nacurall alſo - Bury to deſire tuperfiuous ahment, or ſuperflunus 
and ſumpruous raymentand lodging, or ſuperfluous and various houſ- 
hold-{tuff, and utentills, and cups , and ſervants, and- herds of cattle, 
bred fordiet z ina word, of all human patſions, chis is moit ſuch, thar ic 
wever is at altay, bur proceeds to intinine. Wherefore from our very 
childbood care muſt be raken, char wedehre ſuch rhings as are necdfull , 
and ſhun vain and ſuperfluous defires., being undifturbed and clear from 
ſuch apperites, and concemning thoſe who deſerve coptempe , being fer- 
tered incheir defires. 

Ic is of moſt concernmene to abſeryethe yain, hurcfull , ſuperfluous 
deſires of thoſe, who are tranſported by their Power ; there is noching ſo 
abſurd. wherero the ſouls of .uch perions, children, men, and women, 
ate not cranſported, The molt yarious if chat of nears; infinice is the mul- 
ritude of fryics, infinice of roors, uſed by mankind. Beſides this, all ſorts 
of fleſh ,, making it their buſineſle to hip, of cerreticiall, volarile , and 
aquatile creatures , wherewith ro ſarishe their taſte ; and all variety of 
dreſſing them, wichthe mixture of all kind of juices , whereby mankind 
Is really propherick and mgjirgformy as torhemotion of the ſoul; for ever 
ſeverall ſort of mear is cadſe ofa peculiar contirution. Now men b-hold) 
thar theſe produce ir ation, zxevceffe of wine ro ſuch a degree 
exhilarares; further, cauſeth frenzy and diſorder : Bur rhoſe rhinge which 
diſcoveriyor. {o/ much thearforce and efficacy , they are ignorant of , not- 
withſtanding , rhat whatſoever food we rake, is cauſe of ſome peculiar 
conſtirurion. Wherefore1risa great pareof wiſdom ro know and under 
and, whar kivd and quantity of mear is requilire for nouriſhment. This 
ſcience was firſt communicated by Apol/oand Peon , afterwards by the 


Eſculapians, : ; 6d L 
Concerning Generation, * he ſaid thus : We oughe principally coob- * reading ofs- 
ſerve thar which is called n W, Pr ecociows ; for neither roo forward mw, _—_— 


planrs nor: animals , before the dueſeaſon, when they are in their full $otrwke 
ſtrength, Youths therefore and Virgins ought to be educated in labaur cices this frag- 
and exerciſes, and ations conducing to fortitude, uling food convenient ment «vr of 
cherero, and in a laborious, remperapt,, amfifolerant lite, Of the things Ariffezens- : 
in humap life, chere are many, in whichto be larg converſant is belt ; of —_—y ”- 
this kind Qoiriop, A yawrh ought ſorvbe edocaedy iarnac rs addift 1,0 6. 1 vite 
himſelf rherero before twenty =” of age ; and when arrived at thoſ: Pythagore. 
years, eo uſcic ſeldom is beſt, if we etteem a good habir of body z for, In- It 
Fcemperance and Good, rarely meer in the fame perſon. - 

They commended rhe Rires and Lawes of the Antients, in the Greek 
Cirigs, norto lie with morhers, or daughters, or fifte's, norin aremple, F 4 
norin publick, for chis is'evill ;/ and co procure all poſſible impediments 
thereof,/is very proficable. pies ; 

They were of opinion, thar all unnaturall ignominious generations 
oughr to be raken away, and thoſe _ preſetyed which were according 
ro narure, with temperance, andawfall. Ry 

7 


u Diodor. exe 
cerpe. Valel, 


pag. 247+ 


a $10b. 


þ $16, 


c Stob. 


a cap. 6. 


b 7Jamb cap. 


| of ſacrilegions perſons, 


d Cic. Tuſc. 1. 
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' . They Tonceived, that ſuchas go about to beger childcen : ought to 
have much providence of their future iſlue ; rhe firſt and greateſt provi- 
denceis, to prepare himſelf forthar ation by a remperare healchfull life , 
not earingco0 much ar unſeaſonable times , nor uſing ſuch mears as dee 
-prave the habics of che body ; bur above all rhings, not to perform ic when 
drunk ; for, they thought, thar, by ill, and diſcordant, and difturbed rem- 
perament; the ſeed became adulrerare, They alſo rhoughc him a fooliſh 
inconſiderate perſon, who beitg defirous of children , and raking a wife 
to-thar end , ſhonld nor with urmolt _ forfee, by what means his . 
Ifſue might be moſt advantaged. They who love dogs , are very carcfull 
of their breed x as,'of which they ſhall breed, and whey, and accordingly 
the whelps proye : the like do they, who love birds. But though ir be 
well known , that they who breed any orher kind of living creature , uſe 
their urmoſt endeavour to procure a generons race, yet men have no re- 
ſpect to their own offspring, - bur beger rhem inconfiderarely, and bring 
t up negligently. This is the chief and mot manifeſt cauſe , rhar ſo 
many men areevill and wicked, the grearetr part begerting their children 
-like beafts, withour any conſideration. 
Finally, ® Pxthagoras diſcour ſing concerning the benefit of venereall (plea= 
' ſmres, adviſed, inthe ſummer-ume to abſtain wholly from cojtion ; in the winter , 
'f0 wſe it but raxely ; for it is generally burtfull :' but the contmueall wſe thereof 
canſeth debility, and is moſt pernicions. ' Laertins ſaith, He adviſed , that in 
the winter and ſpring, it ſhou1d not be uſed at all; in ſummer and' autums, but 
m_ gly : for at all times it 1s pernicious, and + eye mart to the health, And 
ting arked , At what time a man (ſhould nſeit , be anſwered, When he bath 6 
mind to be weaker. | WI S212f1 


CHAP. IV, 
Sagacity and Wiſdom. 


we Wiſdom ( the laſt generall head of Pxdentick ) belong rheſe ſen- 


rences of Pythagoras, = | 
3 The ſtrength, wall, and armour, of a wiſe manis wiſdom, . '' 
Call to mind, that moſt men acknowledoe wiſdom tobe the greateſh good , but 
few eudeavonr to poſſeſſe this greateſt good: | g | 
b The ſacrifices of fools are the ford of fire ; their aonatives, thr ſub fiftance 


c A borſeis not tobe guided without a bridle, nor riches without —_ 
d He conceived the poſition of names on things, tobe the higheſt part of 
Wiſdom, | | 0 he 


| SECT. 2. | .c ow 
Of Politick, the other part of praGick Philoſophy. 


{nm heads of Politick ( according to ®* Zamblichw )are theſe; Common 
conver ſation , friendſhip, worſhip of the gods , piety tothe dead, and 
law-making. - | 

Þ They hold Pythagoras to. be the inventor of all politick- diſcipline. 
He uſed ro ſay', That amongtt beeings, nothing is pure, bur every thing 
partakes of ſome other, as earth of fire, fire of water and aire, Inilike man- 
ner, honeſt pareakes of diſhoneſt , juit of unjult, and the like--; Hence ic 


-s,that reaſon is carried away to either fide. There are ewo motions , one 


of the body , the other of che mind ; oneitrarionall , che other eleKive. 
E Common- 


w Fa » ; £ "4 bi F : 
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on-wealrhs he compared ro a reAangle Triangle,' wherein one fide 


C 

conliſts of three parts, the baſe of five, the orher fide of the mean berween 
them of four : In the coincidence of theſelines wirh one anocher, "and 
nares , we behold delineared rhe beſt form of a Common-wealrh, 


their q 
[and of Jultice,] , 


CHAP. 'v 
Common Converſation, 


cheſe Maxims of Pythagoras, 


In converſation belong 
8 A ſtranger juſt, is to be prefer*d not onely before a Connry-man, but a Sub. 


before a Kinſman, 
b Eſteem it a great part of good Edntation , to be able to ſuffer the want of b St. 


Education in others. 
© Deſire that they who conver ſe with you, (honld rather reſpeft than fear you : c Stob. 
for admiration accompanies reſpett; hatred, fear, 
d There being a Juſtice in the murualt converſation of men , one to- d Fand. cap, 
wards another , of this alſo che Pychagoreans delivered this manner. 
There is in che. Common congerſarion of men, one opportune ; another, 
importune: they differ in diverſity of age, and in dignity, and in neernefſe 
of affinity, and beneficence, and if there be any rhing like theſe ir muruall 
differences, For there is a kind of converſation which appearerh, to the 
younger towards the younger, not to be imporrtune ; bur, rowards the eb 
der, it is imporcune : for no kind neither of Anger , nor of menacing, or 
boldneſſe , bur all ſuch kind of pon uety ought diligently to be avoi- 
ded by the younger, toward the elder. In like manner,is the reaſon of 
dignicy ; for coming to a perſon endewed with rrue worth and yirrne, ir 
1s hekeher decent nor opportune to ſpeak much or ro cominie any of the 
fore-mentioned things. Like theſe alfo are rhoſe which concern ſuch as 
have obliged, and deſerved well of others. ' | 
There 15a various and multiplicious uſe of opportunity. For,of thoſe 
thar are angry and incenſed, ſome do it opporrunely, others importunely ; 
and again, of choſe who cover and defire, and have opperny ir may be op- 
portune for ſome to purſue thoſe things , not for others. The ſame rea- 
{on there is of other affeAions and ations , and diſpoſitions, and conver- 
ſations, and intercefſions , anddiſcourſes. Bur opporruniry is of ſach a 
naturechar.ic is docible and undeceivable , and capable of a&, and gene- 
rally, and fimply, having nothing of all thoſe init. Bur the conſequents 
are of ſfucha kind , that rhey together, decent, and convenient, and che 
like, atrend the nature of opportunity, 
They held that there is a Primacy in every _ » and thar every where 
there is one thing which is beſt ; in Science, and in Experience , andin 
Generation, likewiſe in a Family , andin a Cirty, and in an Army, andin 
all ſuch like Conſticutions : bur it is difficult ro diſcern and underfiand 
che nature of the Primacy in all the aforeſaid rhings ; for in Sciences ie 
is the parr of morethen ordinary incelligence , 'by clear intuition, to diſ- 
cern and judge the parrs of the rhing, which is the primacy of them. But 
there is a greac difference , and almolt of the whole and generall a hazard, 
in not rightly taking rhe Primacy : For, ina word, nothing can afterwards 
be right, if the true primacy be not 'known. The ſame manner and reaſon 
is in other kinds of primacy, for neither can a family be well governed, 
where there is not atrue Maſter, 'and voluntary government ; for-it is 
requiſite, rhar both cheſebe voluncary inthe prefeture, as well he who is * 


chief, as thoſe who are ſubje& to _ As Learning is then right , _ : 
a there 


a Jambl. 


 PFTHAGORAS. 


ill reach, theſe will learn; for if cicher be cefrafory, ir cannor be rifficl 
formed, In this manner he conceivedir to be firfor Inferiongs to obey 


 Superiouts> Diſciples their Maſters, = 
CHAP. UI. 
Friendſbip. : 

4 Pires evidently demonfrateditiac there is a friendſhip of all, un- 

roall: of Gods rowards men , þy piety and religious worthjp z of 
Doaripes co ope anather ; of the ſoul ro the body ; of rhe ratiogall pare 
to the 1rrationall , by Philoſophy andirs Theory ; of men towards one 
anocher z berwixr Country-men, by righc obſeryagion of Lawes; beryixt 
Strangers, by right Phyſiology ; of a man ro his Wife , or Children, or 
Brethren , and Seryanrs, by unperyerced Communion, In a word, of all 
towards all ; moreover of ſome irrarionall Creatures, by Jultice and na- 


rurall efrivicy ape communian; of che body , iv it ſelfe mortall, a concjlia- 
rion and combunation of the coptrary faculties » by health and wholeſome 


ph is ſuch copformity berwix: che Makters, and the Scholars, one 


diery and LESNERIDER » in imigation' of the good compoſure in the Ele- 


ments» Il cheſe, of one and the ſame , Xcording ro comprehenlion of 
he name Friendſbip ,* Pribagerss is acknowledg'd to be the Invencer and 
21\-giver ; and ſo admigable a Friend(hi p did he deliyer fo thoſe who en- 
quired of bun , He upco this day, (ſauh Jamblichw) we ſay of thoſe 
who are iptimatcely joyned gogether by Friendſhip » they areof the Pytha- 


$arege. EY | Oi 

- We mult addrche Inſticutiop of Pythegoras herein , and the exhorcari- 
Ps he uſed ro his Diſciples. They were adyifed to take away all conten- 
tion,and loye of controyerficgour of true friendſhip : if poſſible our of All; 
bur if char be nor poſſible, ar lealt out of rhar which is qur owne Country, 
and generally that rowards Elders, Likewiſe out of that cowards Bene- 
faRgrs; for to become Antagoniſts , or conteſt wich ſuch, when we are 
fallep inco anger , or ſome other paſſion, is nor conſiſtent with the preſer- 
vation of aqograx hv have with them. They ſaid, rhar'in Friendſhip 
rhece wy A's to be leaſt ſcratches and curs z and, if apy bappen, we ſhould 
flyc and ſubdue anger : it were beſt , thar both ſhould do ſo, bur chiefly 
the you » avdthac thoſe exerciſes which they called naw\aproloers, 
ENS made from the elder towards the younger , with mych com- 
mendacion and benevolence. Thar there appear much care and renderneſs 
in thoſe who give tbe correRion; for by this means,the corre&ion ſhall be 
profirable. That we do nor extirpate credir out of friendſhip , neicher in 
jet nor in earneſt z for ic is nor eaſe to heal the friendſhip Sie men, 
if once afalſhood hath incurred into the manners of rhoſe who call them- 
ſelyes Friends. 

Thar we mult not renqunce friendſhip for adverfiry , or any other im- 
porence which happens in life. That renunciation of friendſhip onely is 
commendable , which is made by reaſon of ſa:ne grear Wickedneſſe, and 
miſ-demeanour, But rhar we mult nor cake ayay.ovr friendſhip from 
chem, unleſſe they become abſolutely wicked; and, befo-e we rake ic off, 
we muſt ingeniouſly pauſe, torry, ifby conteſtation and fight he may be 
diverted from this il} habit , and become reKified. We mutt fight, nor 
in wards, bit ations ; the fighr is lawfull and pions, Though difference 
of power be nota jult ground for one man to fighe with another , yer this 
18a juſtground, even the mnt juſt that is poſſible. 

They faid, thar to a friend(hip, thar will prove crue, are requ, ved many 

efinitions 


P T'T HA G 0O'RA $s. 
definicions and rules; theſe mult be well diſcerned, and not confuſi 
Moreover , it ought co be accommodated to the diſportion of 
thar no, Conyer{a/ion be made negligencly, and yaily , bur with reſpect 
and righr order : Neither chat any paihon be excired vainly, and wickedly, 
and Gncgllyo ne concupiſcepce, or anger. The ſame of che other paſſions 
* and Nnaditss 

Mu. bh more admirable are thoſe things, which they defined concer- 
ning rhe co:mmMnicy of rhe divine good, and thoſe concerning the una- 
pimiry of che mind, and thoſe concerning che divine mind. For chey 
murylly exhorred oneanother, rhar they ſhould nor cear aſunder the 
gnd which 1s in chem, Thus their (tudy of friendſhip by words and a&i- 
Ns, had reference co ſome divine remperament, and to union with God , 
and ro unity with the mind, andthedtvine ſoul. Thus Janblichus, 


d He conceived the extremity (or end) of friendihip, to be the making one of b Cic, off. 1, 
two, © Man onght to br one, This ſentence (Aith Cremwgrs) is myſick, d He : Som. 4. 
Laert. 


cit ſaid, wanvet iAGv, and PlNiay iodTH(a. 


CHAP, IIL 
Worſhip of the gods. 


* JT" He principlzs of worſhipping the gods , propoſed by Pythagoras and a Lend. 


_ his followers, are theſe. 

Thar all which they derermine ro be done, aime and tend to the ac- 
knowledgmenr of the Deiry ; This is che principle, and the whole life of 
an contiilis in.chis, chat he follow God, and this the ground of 
hiloſophy. F-r men do ridiculouſly , who ſeek that which is good any 
where alſe rhan from the gods. They do as if a man in acountry, govern'd 
by a King, ſhould apply his ſervice to ſome citizen of inferiour magiltra- 
cy, and negle the ſypream Governour, In the ſame manner conceive 
they char ſuch mendo; for, lincethereisa 32d , we muit confeſle , rhar 
good is in his power. Now all, to thoſe whom they love and delight in , 
give gaod things; and torhe contrary co rhele, rheircontraries. There- 


fore ic is manifelt , tbar ſuch things arero be done, in which God de- 


hes, 
Shs he defined particularly of all things. To believe of che Divinity , 
that it is, andrthar it is in ſu-h.nanner as co mankind ; char ic over-lonoks 
them, and negle@ chem not ; che Pythagoreans, caughr by him, conceived 
to be proficable. For we have need of ſuch a goveryment ; as we onghe 
nor in any thing to concradidt 3 ſuch ischar which proceeds from the Ni- 
vinity; for the Divinity is ſu. hy rhac it merits che dominion of all, Man 
they afficmed ro be, rightly ſpeaking, A ce2aruce reproachfull and fickle , 
as £5 his apprires, affecti-ns, and ocher paſſions ; he therefore harh need 
of ſuch government andguidance, from which proceeds moderation and 
order. Now rhey conceived, that every one being conſcious of che fickle- 
nefſe of hjs own nacure , ſhould never be forgerfull of ſanRiry , and ſer- 
vice towards the Divinity ; but alwaies heva n Dwanity) in their mind, 
how it overlooks and oblerves human lite. | 
In fine, they ſay , that Pythagoras was an imiratour of the Or 
Conſtirutions, worſhipping the gods afrer rhe manner of Orphess , pla- 
ced in brazen images, nor repreſenting the forms of men, but ofthe gods 
themſelves , who inp en and foreſeeing all chivgs , reſemble in 
narnre and farm the whole. He declared their purifications and rites, 
which are called TeEAtT&d, having che moſt exact knowledge of rhem. 
Moreover they affi-m, he made a compoſition of the divine Fangoy 
an 


9t 


b Cic, leg' 2, 
c £eert. 
d Diodor- Ex# 


cerpt. Valeſ. 
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as we attend the 


© a 
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and ſervice , part whereof be had learned from the Orpheans, parr from 
the &gyprian prieſts ; ſome from the Chaldeans and Magi; ſome from the 
Eleufinian rires, and thoſe in /wber, and Samo-Thracia, and Delos, and the 
Celres and Iberians, : Y, 

Amongſt the Latines alſo is read the ſacred diſconrſe of pg not 
coall, but ro ſuch as are admicred to the doctrine of excellenc rhings, and 
are not addicted ro ought that is diſhoneſt. 

Ic preſcribes, that men offer libation'thricez and 4 = gives Oracles 
from a Tripod, becauſe number firſt conlitis in a Triad, 

That we mult ſacrifice ro /7emwon the fixt day , becauſe that is the firſt 
common number of the number of univerſall Nature. Now after all 
waies, the thing divided in like manner ,afſumes as well che power of thoſe 
roy which are taken away, as of thoſe which are lefr. 

That to Hercwles we ought to ſacrifice on the eighth day of the month, 
inreſpe& of his being born ar the end of ſeven months, 

le ſaith alſo , That we ought roenter into a Temple having a pure gar-- 
ment, ardin which none harh flepr the ſleep of ſloathfulneiſe , black and 
ruſſec, reſtifying purity in ratioctnations of equality and jultice. 

It commanded, that if blood be ſhed unwillingly in a Temple , thar ic 
be cirher takenupina diſh, or ſcattered into thetea ; for thar is rhe firit 


elemenr, and molt eſtimable of all creatures. 


Ir ſaith likewiſe, that a woman ought not to be bronght ro bedin a 
Temple, for it is —_—— ; that the drvinity of the ſoul ſhould be anne- 
Red ro the bodyin a Temple. 

It commanded, rhar upon Holy-daies we cut nor our hair, nor pare our 
nails; intimaripg, thar the increaſe of our goods ought nor to be preferr'd, 
before the empire of the gods. 

That we muſt not kill a flea in the Temple , becauſero the Deity we 
ought nor to offer any ſuperfluous things, or yermine ; but that the gods 
areto be worſhipped with Cedar, Lawrell, Cypreſle, and Myrtle, &c. 

b He ſaid, no rel;gion is chiefly conver [ant wenrtnd , ar ſuch time 
VIE ries, 

© That the Gods and Heroes are net to be worſhipped with equall honours,” but 
that the Gods muſt alwaics be wor(hipped with applanſe, ( or ſilence, arthe 
celebration of their rices) we being white and pure ; Heroes, onely from noon, 
[4 He adviſed, thar ſuch as ſacrifice ſhould preſent themſelves tothe gods, 
not in rich, buc in white and clean garments ; and rhar nor onely the body 
be clear from all blemiſh, bur rhat they bring alſo a pute mind, | Pwricy is 
acquired by expiations, and bathings, and ſprinklings ; andby refrain'ng from 
murther , and adultery , and all pollution ; and by abſtaining from the fleſhof 
things that die of themſelve 5, and from mullets, and melanures, and ſheep, ard 
oViParous createres, and beans , and all other th ngs which are commanded by 
thoſe, who have the care of ſacredrites. 

© He permitted not, that any man (onld pray for Mmſe!f, becauſe none knows- 
«th whar is good for _ | 

f inoath is inſt, and therefore Jupiter is Srnamed Oc. g He com- 
manded his diſciples to be very backward in raking an oarh; bur rhar 
as 9 they haye taken it , chey ſhould be yery forward and diligenc ro 

cepits | 


CHAP. 


PETHAGORYS 9 
Pety to the Dead. 
Py tothe Dead was a part, not the leatts of the Pythagacick doArin: - 
whence Cicero ſpeaking of che immortality of the Loul; More prevalent wY 
with me, ſaith he, is the authority of the Antiems, or our Anceſtor: , who af- | 
forded the dead ſo religious riteh y/ whichtertgimiy they had not done, if they 


had conceived, that nothin » pertains1o them ; or of t''oſe who were in this coun- 


ry, and inſtructed Magna GrzcCia, which ways Wbolijh'd, but then floariſYd, 
with their inſt1uutions and precepts, 

bd Pythager as allowed notthe. bodies of the dead roheburned, herein þ ras. 
imicating che Magi , - as nor willing that.any morrall hould- parricipate 


of divine honour, The Pyrhagorick cuſtom, as deſcribed by '< Play, was, «1; 
to put the dead into earthen barrells, among leaves of Myrcle, Olive? . wk s. 


and black Poplar. » 48 
d To accompany the dead ar funeralls in white garments, he conceived 4 taut 
to be piouszalluding to the {imple and firjt nature, accordingto number, 


and rhe principle ofall rhings. 

- © The Crotonans delighring to burycheir dead ſumptuouſly , one of « jams 
the Pyrhagoreans rold chem , he had. heard Pyrbagoras diſcourſing of : 
divin: things, chus : The celeftiall gods reſpeR the affeions of the (a- 
Crificers , not the greatneſle of the {acrifice.. On the contrary, The rerre- 
friall gods, as ro whoſe ſhare py lefſer things belong , delight in ban- 
quets, and mournings , and funerall lirarions, and coftly ſacrifices ; 
whence. qt wks ert,) from us makingehoige neercainmnent, is 
named Pls; thoſe who, pay honours tohinttmnabit { hiepermic= 
reth ro continue longeſt inche uppzt world;. but oftbaſe who are exceſ- 
ſivein mourning, he bringeth downever and anon one, thar thereby he 
may receive the honours . which are paid inmamory, of the dead; Byrhis 
diſcoarſche wrought a beliefin his Audicors ,, that they whodo all ae 
moderacely-upon ſuch.adverſe occaſions , further rheic own (afery ; bur 
as for thoſewhabeſtow exceſhve charge, they will alldye umtimely, ...- 

fTh.y forbore to make Tombs of Cypreſſe , f oraſmuch as Jupiter's Scepier f Lam. _ 

was of that wead;' as Hermippus, in his ſecond Book, of Pythagoras, affirms, : 


CHAP. V. 
Rewerence of P arents, and Obedience to the Law, 


Ext to g:4s. and demons , we ought to, reverence Parents and the Law, * lenb.cap, 
and to render our ſelves #bedtont to them, not feipned 'y, bur really, Or, 
as Þ Porphyrins, He contqwended to thin: an16 ſpeak reverently of gods and b pag. 
demons, to be kind to paren:s and benefatonry, and to obey the law, 
4 c Jamb'iclys) that we to beheve, rhere is no. c loco cir, 


.-. "They held,( ſaic | 
reater ill than Anarchy ; fora man cannar be ſafe, where there is ”y 


Sedans, They held alfo, char we has co perſevere in che cuſtoms a 
rites of our own ry» though chey be worſe then thoſe of other 


countries. To r&yolt eatily from ſetled lawes, and to be Rudious of no- 


velty, they conceiyed co be neicher advancagious nor ſafe, 

dSecing that contumelies , pride, andcontempr of law , often tratl- d rond.cap.z0. 
ſpore men to unjuſt ations, he daily exhoried , © 1hat the law ſhould be aſs pag. 153. 
Pew, and injuſtice oppoſed, To which end he alledged this diftinRion : © Tentioned 
The firſt of ills, which infinuareth into _ avd cCigies, is Pride; nn _ by Lee 
| ſecond, © 


a 


Stob, 
Stob. 


c Stob. 


b cap. 


Cc cap. 6, 


a Lefant. 


b Jai, Mert. 


c þ, vi 
_ 


: ud forbiddeth thac whic 


capirulatibn, Of rÞ2 pods, df Dtrore, of Autmaony, 


» PYTHAGORAYS. 


ſecond, Contumely ; the third, Deſtruttion, Every onetherefore ought to 
expel and extirpate Pride , ac homing themſelves from their yourh ro a 
temperate maſculine life , an yr ce from ſlanderous repining, con- 
rentious reproaching, and bavafal ſcurfility&\') 

Wickedneſs diſob:ys the divine Law, and therefore tranſgreſſeth, 

A wicked mtv ſuffers more rormine in his own conſcience, chap he who is pu» 
Biſhed in body, and whipped, ) 1121, | 


CHAP. VI. 
Lew-making. 


i d A Rorkict * Jamblichs:)be conſtituted another, excellent kjnd. of Fa 


ftietytht legiſlative port which commanadeth that which ou ght to be done, 
"gw mor to be done, which u better than the Judica- 

r1iwe put; for this reſembles that part of medicine:which cureth the fick, , but the 
other ſuffers them not to fal ſick,but takgs care afar off of the healrh of the ſoul, 
b Yarroaffirms, that Ppihayoras delivered this diſcipline ( of governing 
Statet ) 16 his' Antttors laſt of all. ,. when they were now learned, now wiſe, now 
happy ; for he ſaw ſo many rough waves therein, that he would not commit it , 


but of epnapry 4; mas able to hmm the rocks, org if all fail dg, might ftand 


% 


TY 7 whe puſh nr Er eval Dave the good injur'd, 
| %b SECT. 3. 
Theoretick, Philoſophy, its parts; and firſt of the Sci. 
- enceconcerning Intelligibles. 


WW B come next co the Theorerick patt , to which more particularly 
belongs that ſaying of Pythagoras , That by Philoſophy he hed this 
atlvantage, To admire nothing ; for, Fbiloſephical x ons 83 AWAY ORs 
der, which ariſtth from donbt and ignorance, by knowledge and examination 


' of the facility of _ thing, 


 Theorecick Philoſophy ſeems ro have been divided by rhe Pythagores 
ans into two parts z They firſt ( ſaith'® Jamblichw ) delivered the Science of 
Intl gibles, and the gods; nexi which, they thngbr al! Phyſick, Tothe Science 
ofIncclligibles org theſc heads, wherewith © Janmblichu begins his re- 


CHAP. 1, 
Of the ſupream God. 


Yrhagorardefined what God is, thus , * A mind which commeateth, and 
1s diffwſtd through every part of the world , and through all Namre 
on whom all animals that are produced receive life, | 
d God is one. Heis not (as ſome conceive) out of the world, bur entire 


within himſelf, in a complear circle ſurveying all generations. Heis che 
Temperament of all ages , the Agenr of his own powers and works, the 
inciple of all things ; one, in heaven luminary, and father of all chings ; 
mind and animation of the whole, the morion of all circles, 
c God( as Pthagoras learned of the Magi , who rearm him Oromaſdes) 
in his body reſembles Light, in his ſoul, Trath. 


He 


PTYTHAGO RAS. 


4 He ſaid,thar God ovely is wiſe. - 


d Chem, Aloe,” 


© He conceivredrhar.the firti, (beivg) God, is neicher ſenſible; ner « Strom, 4. -*£ 
hble; bac inricble, andincelligile. ©. x * | rod: fn * OED 


» | « » L ' T0717 
CHAP, II ve $1007 O7 10) 
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Of Gods, Demons, Heroes. q * 11, fi 1 


wry - | R : wed! nE T 
NE ro the ſupreme God , rhere are three kinds of Intelligibles, * © 
Gods, Demons, Heroes that Pjchagoras thus diftinguiſhed chem ,- is oo 
manifeſt from his ® precepr , that we muſt in worſmn, preferre muets way 
Demons, Heroes before Mex; But in* Jemblichw ,.. he ſeems eirher tb 
ferve a different method';, or ro confound rhe 'Termes z teaching | firſt o 
Gods, then of Heroes, lalt of Dewar: ; which order perhaps isrheſame = 
char of the G-/dew verſes, IC ACHE BYE 1 ) 


FirÞ, decreed; oh' immortall:Gods adore, 440 , TEES 
Thy Oath keep ; next great Heroes, then muplore IELL FT." 
Tarreſtriall D amosn: withave ſacrifice + 


By Terreſtrial! Demons ſeemes to be underſtood (nor Princes;av Hiere- 
cles _ ) che Dzmons themſelves, - confin'd zo ſeverall offices upon 
eartd;z For '- L3CMNUCO YOTY AT TON 02 DIE 3: 

c All the air ts full of ſouls , which are eftremed Demuns and Heroes | from c Lam. 
theſe are ſent to men d/eames andpreſages of ſickneſſe ,*and of health ; and nor 
ontly ro men, bur tojheip alſo, andro othey cartly ; to theſt pertain expiations 
and averrnncatons, and dll drvinations Cledons and the like, + \ 


CHAP, 1. 
1444. . Of Fateand Fortune: 


. 'A Lithe parts of che world aboye the Moan, are governed according a Ama apud. 
of KA to providence and firmeorder , and wwxfptirn4 the decree df God, Ph. |. (! 
which rhey follow : bur thoſe benearh the Moon by four cauſes; by God, | 

by Face, by onr Ele&ion, by Fortune. For inftancey' to go aboar inch INE 
ſhip, ornot, is in our power ; Storms and Tempelt to ariſe our of a 


x. 


iu 
Lart. 
_ TI 
b O;''v-+ | 
"KO 
# 9 : 
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» 
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- 


4 
calme, is by farrune ; for the ſhip being under ware? to be preſerved, is by 
che providence of God. Of Fare, there are -many manners 'and differen- 
ces: ir differs from Forcune , ' a# having a determination, order, and cor\- 
fequence ; but Fortune is ſpontaneous and caſuall , as ro proceed from a 
boy to a youth, and orderly ro through rhe other degrees of age hap- 
pens by one manner of Fare, | Here therexr ſeems deficient.) 
d Manis of affinity with the Gods, by reaſon thar he participares of b Leen.” 
Heat , . wherefore God hath a providenriall care of us. There is alſo 
inc facbry, a Fare of all things in generall and in particnlar,the cauſe of their 
adminiſtration, | | 


CHAP. 1V. 
Dewination, 


mms as;by Dzmons and Heroes, all Divination is ro 
" men, we ſhall here adde what Pythagora held and praftiſed therein 
Jamblichus (aith, that * he hononred Divination not the leaſt of the —_—_ ; a cap. 29, 


c Phu. Plac. 
Phib lib, 4. 
d Porph. 
ec Leer. 


f Lore, 
g Cic. divi- 
nar. I 


h Cic, ibid. 


Life of Pitte- 
C10 


Page. 
cap. 


Florid. lid. 8. 


'Dei. lib.7- 


in llisd #8. 


Poryb, pag. 


: Perſia, and waz prattifed by Numa; aud afterward: by Pyrhagoras ; wherein 


* 


PYTHAGORAS: 
b for what things are agreeable roGod, cannot be known, unlefleaman 
God himtelfe, or rhe Gods, 'oracquire it by divine arr, © For this 

reaſon they diligently ltudied Divination,as being the oncly interprecarion 
of the benevolence of rhe Gods. Ir is likewiſe an employment mott 
ſuitable co choſe who believe' there afe Gods : but who ever thinks ei- 
ther, ( beliefe of ch: Gods, or Divination ) afolly 5 ro himche ocher is 
fuch alſo. nt! 14.0 93 ID GE 

© Pythagoras approved all kinds of divinaiion,except that which «u performed 
by ths Farr-fics of lovkng Creatares. A 2's ; 0 Ti {19 « 2] Toh 

d He firſt uſed drvinacion. by frank-incenſe. * This was the'bnely butnt 
offering, by which he divined, og 85: 1 

f He alſo uſed diuivation by Clegdories , - and by Birds, which C:cero.con- 
firmes, ſaying that g he world. himfſetfe:be an Augir ;' and thar dre Prrba- 
goreens obſerved not dnely rhe voices of the Gods, bur of men aiſo, winch they 
call Omens, Cledones are obſervations of occurrenre'ſpeeches ,; collectnp 
from whar 1s accidentally ſaid upon ſome other occaſion, the effeR of 
what is ſought - an inſtance whereof, ſee in the 'Epigram of Calimachs 
upon Puracm, «© \\ a ITPPt , 

The Interpretation of dr eames , ( Porpbyrius ſaith ) he {carned of the He. 
brewes : He communicated it alſo to his Diſciples ; for Jamblich re- 
lares, he: uſed meares to procire them que: fleeps , with yood and == © mg 
drearpes.: Our of this refpe& ſome conceiveir was, that be forbad/flatu- 
lent and groſle meats, tor that rhey obliru& the — which is requutite 
thereto,  Sach apparicions he held nor'to' be fanraftick ,. bur reall,( noc 
ev but: Free ) as is manifeſt from one who. t/d hins that be dreamed , he 
had talkgd with bis father , (who was dead) and aihed bing what it portended ; 
Nothing (ſaith he) for you did really calk with bim ;, us my ſpeaking now to yous 
portends nothing, no more did that, | 

He was skilfull likewiſe, in Judiciall Aſtrology , if we credit Apaleine, 
who affirmes the Caldearxs hewed him the Science 2 the Stars, the number of 
the Planers ; their Stations; weaulatians';\.randuhe uanous effetts of both in the 
nativities of men, | . 


- Parre relates him $killfall in Hydromancy , which ( ſaith he ) conve from 


: 


#ſed blood,andinvacation of Demons, Hither perhaps alludes Exſtathins 

aith , the Pythagoreens affirme that all braſſe doth ſound by pron diviner 
ſpirit, for which.reaſon a T vipod of that mettle 6 dedicared 20 Apollo, and when 
the Winds are all laidythe airecalwe., and all things elſe quict, yes the hollow 
brafſe caldrons ſeens ro quake; the ſame may be the meaning of Pythagoras. 
when he ſaich, The ſound which is made by braſſe, is the voice of the voice of the 
Demon encloſed in the Caſe; reading ( perhaps ) Wanwwuuines, for io Pſe!- 
lus deſcribes a kind of Hydromancy, praiſed by rhe Afſrians, They taky 
a baſon full of water convenient for the Demons jo glide inte the bottom 4 The 
A age ſeems to makg @ noiſe 45 if it breath'd ; the'wager inthe baſen 
in ſubſt ance differs nothing from other water , but throuoh the virtue infuſed 
thereimo by charms is much more excellent , ani made more ready to receive 4 
prophetick ſpirit, This is aparticnlar Demon, == attralted by. compe- 
fitions ; as ſoon a1 he glideth into the water , he maketh a little ſound tnarticu< 
late, which denotes his preſence,” afterward rihe WAICY 74MRING over, there are 
certain whiſpers heard with [ome predittion of the future ; This kind of ſpirit 
is very Wandring, becauſe it is ofthe ſolar order, and this kind 'of Demons pure 
poſely ſpeak with a low voice, that by reaſon of the ind.ſtintt obſcurity of che voice, 
#htir lies way be leſſt ſudjett to diſcovery; Hitherto, Pfellwr, - 47 


SECT. 


PI'THAGORAS. 
nas SECT. 4 © 


il O s - TA. + 41002 4 ; | . 
Tx generall-heads of PhyſicWe theſe, Of the 11d, ard of all: things 
: 11 the world; of Heaven, andof Earth, and of the Natures betwixt them, 
- The defe& of che fragmencs concen en we ſhall endeavour to fl 
ply; by adding the Treatiſe of 7;mexs the Locrian, upen the ſame ſubj 


bo. Ht) dares 267 ES 
tad. id.» 32vienge Prineiples. 


k "fs {11 ft4 ' 
"F* He moſt learned of che Naruraliſts (ſaith Sextus Emperics) attributed 
ſo great power co.Numbers, char they choughe them co be the prin» 
cples and elements of all _ Theſe were the aiſ[ciples of Pyrbagoras ; 
For, ſay they, ſuch as treat. of Philoſophy arighr , imicace choſe who Rudy 
a Language; they firſt examine words, becauic language coniifts of words ; 
then, becauſe words conſitts of ſyllables , chey firit conſider ſyllables ; 
and becauſe ſyllables' conſiſt of lecters, they fickexamine Lerters. In 
like manner, ſaythe Pyrhagorcays, Narucall Philoſophers, when, they 
-make' enquiry 1nto che Univerſe ,- mult fictt examine inco whar- che Uni- 
verſe is reſolved. INTL 
Now to affirm, - that ſomerhingapparenc to ſenſe is the principle of 
all things, is repugnanc to Phyſick; for, whatſoever is apparenc ro ſenſe, 
'muſt'be compounded of things not apparent, whereas a Principle .is noc 
that which conſiſts 'of any rhing , bur char of which the _ conlits, 
$' appacent cannot be ſaid co. be principles of tbe Upi- 


Therefore cthings appacenc 
verſe; bur choſe of wiich chings apparenc conlitt ,. chemſclves. nor being 


4 © 


gible bodies , co be che principles of all things, were partly intherighe , 
partly noe: Asconceivingithe principles to be unapparent, theyiare in the 
right ; as holding them ro becorporeall, chey erre... Fory as intelligible 
unapparent bodies. the ſenſible ,., ſo moſt incorporealls precede 
incelligible bodies. Thettements of words are not words ; nor of bodies, 
bodies : bar they muſt either be bodies, or incorpareall ;/ therefore they 
are wholly incorporeall. Neither can we ſay, rhat Aroms are erervall , 
andriniraſore, though corporeall, the principles of-all chings ;; for fictt , 
they who aſſere Homoiomeria's, and bulks, and lea(ts, | and indiyilibles, ro 
be elements , conceive their ſubltance erernall, ſo as in char reſpeQ, 
Aroms are no more elements thenthey. Again, though ic were gramed, 
thar Atoms wereerernall;; yer, as they who canceive the worldgo be un- 
orren, anderernall, enquire by an imaginary way, the pring! les 
whereof it firlt confifts; So we (ſay the Pythagoreans)creativg o Phyfick, 
confider in an imaginary way , of what chings theſe erernall bodies, com- 
prehenſible onely by reaſon, confilt. Thus the Univerſe conſilts eicher 
Ils ; we cannac ſay bodies, for then we mult afe' 


of bodies or - met y 
ſigne other bodies whereof they conſift; and ſoproceeding to infinice, we 
ſhall remain wirchour a principle, Ir refts therefore to affirm, thar intelli- 


ible bodies conlift of incorporealls, which Epicurms confeſſerh, ſaying, 
by colle&ion of figure, and magnirude, and reſiftance, andgravity, is un- 


deritood a Body. ; 
Yet is it not neceſſary, thar all corporealls pre-exiſtent to bodies , be 


C the 


rene. 
ho maintain Atoms, or Homaiomeria's , or bulks , or intelli- , 
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Jan, cap. 6. 
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rhe elements and firſt principles of beeings. Ideas ( according to Plato ) 
are ipcorporealls, pre-exitte ,2and all generared beeings have 


roboy 
reference rothem ; yet hefate nor | e principles of beeing : for every 


WV 


Idea,fingly taken, is ſaid ro bez apes en we comptehend others with it, 
chey are two, or three, or four. Numiherefore 1s tranſcendent to their 
fubitatice, by participurion whereof; "WS. wo, or more! ,. are. preflicared 
_ efchem. Again, ſolid figures ace coritervedin the ming before bogzesy as 
'- having anincotrporeall/ natuce 3 yer they ace noc the; principles. Supegr- 
ficies precede chem in our imagination , forſolids confalt ; of ſupedficies. 
But neither are ſuperficies the clements of becings, for rhey conſiſt of 
lines; lines precede chem; numbers pretedeliſhes. That which confilts of 
chree lines, is calleda Triargle;t at which of four, a Quadrangle. Even 
line ic ſelf , ſimply raken, is nac eQwmnvey withour number ; but being 
Carried on from one point to another , is conceived intwo. As ro Num- 
 ..,7 . bers, they all fall under'the- Monad ; forthe Dutd is one Nuad, che Tpad 
'c -.. one Triad; and che 'Decad one ſummary of number,c-: +7 1 4 þ 
Þ This moved Pythagoras to ſay, Thar. the principle of all things. iq:che 
Monad,by participation hereof every beeiny is rearmed One z-and when we 
refleon a decivg in irs identity, 'We conlider a Mobad ; bug when 45. re- 
ceives addition by alteriry, ir producerth inderermintce. Duad, {0 called, 
in dittinRion from che Arirhmecicall dererminare Duiatls ;, . by participa- 
tion whereof, all Duads are underRoqdgas Monads by the Monad, IL hus 
rhete ate ow piinciples of becings, che rt Monad,,. and the indcrermi- 
nare Nuad, Me - E-VEY 
That theſe are indeed rhe principles of all things, , the Pychagoreans 
reach variouſly. Of beeings, Gay rhey) [bme-#re-underliood by mes. 
others, s domme others, by relation. By difference, are thoſe which 
are conſidered by themſelves, ſubjected by cheir proper ciccumſctiptiong 
a5, & Man , a hopfe, a plant, earth, water, aire, fre; ceachoftheſe is con- 
fideredabſohurely wirhour any. By concr arieey, are thoſe which are 'confi- 
dered by contrariety of one to the other ; as, good and ill ; juſt, unjuſts - 
profitable, ntprofirablez ſacred, profane ; pious, impious; moving, fixt ; 
andthe like. By re/ation, thoſe which are conſidered by relation co others 
as, righr, lefrz upwards, downwards; double, half, For righr is under(t 
by a relative habit ro left, and left bya relative habir ro right 3 upwards to 
downwards, and downwardto upwards; and the ret, Thoſe which 
are underſtood by 'corprariery , differ from thoſe that are underfiond by 
relation, In contraries , the corruption of the one is: the generation of 
another :as, of healrh,{ickneſſe,morion,and reſt. The ivduRion of lickneſly 
is the expulſion of health , and the induction of healrh is the expulGon of 
ſickneſs; the ſame in grief and joy, good apd ill, and all chings of contrary 
natures.” Bur the relative exiſt cogerher, and periſh rogether ; for righr is 
nothing}, uvleſle there be left ; doubleis nothing, unleſs we underſtand 
che half whereof ic is the double, Moreover, in Contraries there 1s no 
means as berween healrh and fickneſs, life and derh, motion and re(t, 
But berwixt Relarives there is a mean ; as, berwixt greater and leſſer, the 
meanis equall; betwixt too much and roo little, ſufficient ; berwixt reo 
flat arid too ſhatp, concord, 

* Above theſe three kinds, Abſolure, Contrary, Relative, there muſt ne- 
ceffarily be ſome ſupream Genus ; everygenus is before the ſpecies which 
are ander ir. For if the Genus be caken away, the ſpecies are raken away 
alſ5; bar the retovell of the ſpecies rakes not away the genns, the ſpecies 
depending on the gernis, nor the genus on the ſpecies, The rranſcending 
genus of thoſe things which are underſtood by rhemſelves, ( according co 
the Pythagoteans) 1s the Oze ; As that exiſts and is conhidered abſoluctly , 

1 ſo 


? 


"8 


i they. ' @f contraties;equall and unequal; holds hoſes of 4 gen 7 
. LC: KS'; as,” of ref 

equalityzitadmics nor inrenfion'and remiſſion ; of dfioniy equaſity, 

1c admirs (inrention and renihon, * Inlikearanmner; hattitall fnequalic - 


neſſe aFdF1 60kedneſfes - The relative Confilts' fexttls and. defery, 
as their perſyt';” great 'and greater, mu-hand more ,' bigh «and Hiphet, ate 
ungertiood by exceſſe: little and leiſe, low and lower, b defeR, 

Now foraſmuchas Abſelures, Cont raties, and Rel $5 appear tobe 
ſubordinate to other Genus's, ( char is, to One, to Equality, and to,Ine 
eyual ta Excelle and "DefeR ) ler us examine, Br thoſe Yenus's 
may be'redh@t6 others; Equality is redutible'rs One; fo? ohe feos 
wn it ſelf; inequiliry ts exlher i exccile or defebt \, of uncyudits; one ex 
cecds, the other is-deficietit;” ' Exceſs and'defet re redriy cothein 
rerminare Daad'; or, che firlt exceſſe and dafetivinrwo, Jh rheexcedetic 
and the defifienr, Thus -rhepriociples of all' things appicht tithe top a- 
boreall rhe teſt; che firti Monad, and rhe indererminare Dnad;” 

Of chefe is igenerared che rithmericall Monid and Dyad ; from the 
firft Monad,one'; from he Monadand the indecerthinate” Duad, two , 

- the Dnad' being nor yet GnAMiriited amongt'tumibess, "neither was there 
two, defotEit was taken our of the indereriwthare Nuzd ; ' of which, toge- 
cher wirh the Monad, was produced the Dik& which 5s tuners. Our 
of cheſe, in rhe fame manger proceeded rhexreft of rhe ybYrs; ane con- 
rinually(pping forward, the iyfcterminate Duad genetarivg rwo , and 
exrenthng Hamibers fo an' inheire'maltivuge. Ye: HT YES | 

""Hereupori they afficm \ chat, in privitiples Mongd hach che niture of 
the bento ado 1 ems of patfrve marter ; and afrer the \xne manner, 
= roduaced troambers , ' which confilts ofthiem , they compoſed Fr 
world al, ind 1 rhings ini,” A Point iscorteſpondent to rhe Monad ; 
the Monad is indiviiible , ſoisthe Point; the Monad is the principle of 
Numbers, ſo is the Point of Lihes. A Line tsCorreſp5ti-nc to the Duad, 
borh are conlidered by rranſirion. A line is length wichaurt breadch, ex- - 
rended berwixt two poihts. A Saperficies c6rreſpondsrothe Triad ; be. 
ſides lepg:h, whereby ic was a Duad, it receives athird diſtance , b-cadrh. 
Aga, ferring down rhree poincs, two oppohire, therhird*arrhe junture 
of rhe lines made by rhe tw2, we repreſent a ſuperficies, The' folid figure 
and rhe b >dy, as a Pyramid), anſwerthe Tetrad;if we'lay dowb, as before, 


* 


three points, and ſer over them another point , behold the Pyramidica 


4 


form of a ſolid body , which hach three dimevyfions , length, breadth, 
thickneſſe. | | walks 

Some there are who affirm, that a Body conſiſts of one' point , the 

oint by fluxion makes a Linezthe line by fluxion makes a Superficies, the 

fiperficies moved ro thickneſs makes a Badly, three waies dimenſurable, 
This S2& of the Pyrhagoreans differs fromthe former ; they held, rhac of 
ewo principles , che Monadiand the Daad _ made numbers, of num- 
bers were made points,lines,ftperficies,'and ſolids ; Theſe, thar all chivgs 
come from one moge for of it 18 made a line, pf the line a ſuperficies, of 
the ſuperficies a body. | Jer | 

Thus are ſolid Bodies produc'd of Nyttþers , precedenr_co.them, 
Mnreover, of them confiſt tolids, fire, warer, aire, earch, and, ina word, 
rhe whole world , whicbis governed according ro Harmony, as they af- b Sext. Fay: 
firm again, recurring ro numbers , which compriſe the proportions rhag adverl. Log. 
confliture perfe&t harmony. » Harmony, is a Tyſtem cooſifting of three lib, I, 
concord, the Diateffaron, che Diapenre, the Diapafon ; the proportions 
of 


100 


c Lear. 


 rothecaſie, odour 
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of cheſe three concords are found in the firk faus numbers, one's rwo, 
three, four... The Diaredarov confilts in a leiquitertia proportion. , The 


Diapaſoo in ſeſquialrera, the Diapenre in mg four being ſeſquiterrms 


to.three, (as conliting of three and one thir 


) hath aDiaceflaton Prager 


Tionz three being ſeſquialrer ro rwo (as containing rwo andirs half) a 


re > four heirg che double of che Monad of two , a Diapalon.:; The 
Fecraftys affording the analogy of theſe concords,, which make perfeft 
harmony according ro which all chings are governed, they RyF'dir,. 


* The revt and fountain of eternall Nature, 


.. Moreover, whatſoever is comprehended by man, ( ſay they ) either iv2 


boldly, or incorporeall ; bur neicher of theſe ts comprehended ,without the 
norion of numbers : a body, having a triple dimention, denotes che vum- 
ber three. . Befdes, of bodies, ſome are by connexion , as Ships, Chains , 
Buildings, ; athers by union, compriz'd under one habit, as Plants, Ani- 
mals ; ry as aggregation , as Armies, Herds. . All cheſe qa pumbers, 
2s conſiſting of plurality. Morcover, of Bodies, ſome have fimple quali- 
ies, others multiplicious, ors Apple, marines colour to the fight, juyce 
tine ee 
Ju ; of inco ls ; Time, an incor » -1s comprehy 

by vamber, years, months, dates, and hours, The like of a Point, a Line, a 


by ; Cies, as we ſaid already. | | «7 $44.51 bra & 1352 Oe 
©" Likewiſe co numbers are correſpondent both inaturalls and. artificialls, 
We judge every thing by criceries, which are rhe meaſures of numbers. 
If we take away number, we rake away the Cubic , which copfits of two 
-half-cubirs, fix palms, rwenty four digits; We rake away the Buſhell, the 
Ballance, and all other criceries, which conſiſting of plurality, are kinds 
of number, Ina word , there is nothing in life without it. , All art -isa 
colle&ion of comprehenſions, colle&ion implies number ; it is therefoge 


righcly ſaid, - A | | 
ghely am 7 o Number all things reference have. 


chat is, to dijudicarive reaſon Z which is of the ſame kind with numbers, 
whereof all conſis. Hircherto Sexes, - 

c The ſum of all (as by Alexander in his Succeſſions , exrraſted our of 
the Pychagorick Commentaries)is this: The Monad is the principle of all 
things, From the Monad came the indeterminate Duad, as matter ſubielted to 
the cauſe, Monad ; from che Monad and the indeterminate Duad, Numbers; 
from Numbers, Poinis - from Points, Lines; from Lines, Superficies ; from 
Swperficies, Solid: ; fromtheſe, ſolid Rodies, whoſe elerhemts are four, Fire , 
Water, Aire, Earth; of all which, tranſmmatcd, and totally changed, the 
World conſiſts. , #6 | 


CHAP, IL 
Ofthe World. 


2 Plur.plac;s.r "17" World, or comprehenſion of all chings ; Prbageras called K6g- 


Stob. phy. 1. 


JS - ©, from its order and beauty. + 


b Ply..plac.2.4 > The World was made by God, © in thought, not in time ; d He gave 


: Sub plyſ 4-4 ita deginying from fire, and the fifth element ; for there are five fioures of 


ſolid ies, which arerearmed Mathemaricall, Earth was made ofa 
Cube, Fire of a Pyramis, Aire of an Oftaedre, Water ofan Icoſiedre, rhe 
Sphear of the Univerſe of a Dodecaedre. In theſe , P/ai9 followerh 
Pythagoras, The 


wy = 
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© The world1s corruptible in irs own nature , for ic is ſenſible and cor- < Phe.plac;2.s 
poreall; bur ic ſhall never be cortfiptdd g þyJealon of che providence and® 
\ preſervarion of God. ,f Bare is the cauſe of rhe prger of the Univerſe, and f Leer. 

all pacticulary}Neceſiryeritonipalſcits then al IQ g Pur. places, 
b The World is animarte, intelligible, ſphericall , enclolingthe earthin bios 


che midſt of ir. ! ; x." Tal | 
i The Pyrhagoreans affirm, That what is withour -Heaverr is infinice; i 4rif ptyſ.3.4 
for k beyond the world chereis a Vacuum , into which, andout, of which, ***plac.4.9 
the world refpires. - BOT 57% 7 MANS 0? [is 10 HENS rl 
I The right (ide of the World is che Eaſt, whence motion begins; the 1 Phe. plac,s, 
left is che Weſt. CITES 1": 6 271 | & 


+ Of the Superior or Atheriell, arts of the World. 


«T)Yrhagoras firft- ca/led Heaven Kigpov ,/ 145 being per felt in all kinds of 2 4ton. vic, 
: P ta, - =; non with all kinds of kd 4 | 4 
' » Inthe fixed Sphear reſides rhe firſt Caſey whatſoever is next him, the; b non, vic.” - 
they affirm co bebeſt, and firmiy compounded andordered ; that which 11 fur 
theft frons birms ,* th: worſt, There i154 conſtant thrdar obſerved as low as the 
Moon, but all things beneath the Moon are moved promiſcuouſly, For, 
c air which 1s diffuſed about the earth' is nnmoved and \unwholſame , c Lan, 
Aid all thingithat are in it are moyiatl ; but the aire which is above js perpet(- 
ally in motion, and pure, and bealthfull ; and all that ere in it are | immortall, 
and conſequently drvine, d This they call » The Free , Ether, (immediately , ,x,._, - 
above the Moon): .£ther,a belfy vojd of piitey, and an cternall body , Free, aur. _ 
4s not being obnoxious to maceria'l aifturbances, Hence it followerh, that pag. giz. - 
The Sun, Moon; \ant he Starr? eotarding: to Pythagoras , are 
£ be 4, mmar held., that every ſtar is--2 world in rhe.- infigice 
Mreher, which containerh Earthy Air, and Brherz. This opinion was alſo 
held by the followers of Orphens, that every faris a wor TS LA 
. FfTheSun is phericall, eclipſed x wa Moon's comming pnderihim.'- . fPhe. 
| # TRaRenr'S the Moon is of a fiery narure; ſhe receives her light 8 **. 
from*the Sun. b The Eclipſe ofthe Moonis areverberation or obltraion h rhe, 
from rhe Antichrhow. — + OOO OS 
i The Pychagoreans affirm, thar the Moon ſeems eanthly ,- becauſe ſhe i Pl. 
ir round-abour inhabiced as our earth ; but the creatures are larger and 
fairer, exceeding us in der Gineuiec have they any excre- 
ments; and their day is ſo much longer. RENE 
& Some of the 'Py any » that # Coniee is ont of thi Planets, but  Arigot, Me. 
appears not in heaven but after a longtime, is neer the Sun,as it happens alſo teor, 1,6, 
zo Mercuryy for,becauſe i recedes but little from the Sun, often whenit ſhaw{d Wu 
appear it is bid , ſo at it appears not but after a long time, Og, as 1 Pluzaych | plac, 
expreſſerh it , 1 Comet is one of thoſt ſtars which are not alwaies apparent , 
but riſe after a cert ain period, '® Others hold, that ic isthe refle&ion of qur m Plut, 
ſight on the Sun, like images'in glaſſes. 


» The Rain-bow he aſſerred toberhe ſplendour of the Sun, + , | = Mi var, 


$a 


Dd © CHAP. 


1OZz 


a apud Phor. 


b Flut, plac. 1. 
14. Ky, 

ce Anon, apud 
Phot. 


d Larrt. 


ec Plu. plac. 
lib; epi >$, 


f Laert. 


a Larrhs 


a Lani. 


* PRAHAGORAS. 
#104 4 © GHAD IV.-- 
Of the Sublunary parts of the World. | 


F che inferiour Sublunary parts of the World, the 3 anonymous Py- 
thagorean placerh firſt rhe ſphtar of Fire ,, then thai of Aire, next thai of 
Water ;1aft, that of Earib. . | | Ned ag 
b The bodies of all the Elements are round , excepr that of Fite, which 
is conicall, TE ie FAG TEST | my 
c Below the Moon, all things move diſorderly, evill therefore nece{ſa- 
rily exiſts abour che Region otrhe Earch; chat being ſerled lowelt as the 
baiis of the World, the receptatle ofthe howet chings. 
d The aire, which is diffuſed abobt the earth, is unmoved and unwhole- 
ſome, and all things w ic 1arg moral. : \ lv 12 33:24 1 L 
e There, is generarion and corruption ; for things are produced by alce- 
ration, matation , and reſolution of the Elements. Motion is a difler- 


© 1ts 


ence, or alceriry in matter. 


- fIn the world, there is equally proportioned , light aod darkneſſe,and 
heat andeotd, and ficciry and humidity ;.which when chey are exuberanc, 
the excefſe -of hear ca Summer; of cold, Winter: when they are 
equall, then are che beſt ſeaſons-of the year,. whereof chat which is grow- 
ing op is the Spring, healrhfull ; that which is decaying1s Aurumne,un- 
heatehfall. Ever of che day, the morning is growing up, the evening de- 
caying, and therefore more unwholeſome. . . | | 

C H A P. V. : 
Of Laving, and Antmaie Creatures. 

4 from peretr ates # bears from the Swng through the ether which cold and 

| ary 3 (they call the or; Cold ather, and the Snn and humidity groſſe ether) 
this beam penetr ages to the Abyſſe, and thereby allthings viuificate ; All tVing, 
live in 48 newch 44 they partitipate of heats ( wherefore even plants are 46a !;- 
ving Creatures ) but all things have not ſor; the ſoul is. @ portion of ather of 
hear and cold, for it participates of cold ether ; the ſanl differeth from life, She 
is immortall, becauſe that from which ſhe 11 takgn 15 immortall ; Thus Alex» 


' avdey ir his'Succefſions, our of che commentaties of the Prrhagoreane, 


CHAP, VL _ 
Of the Generation of Animate Creatures. 


* & AlimaecCreatures aro gener ated of one another by ſeed, (bot of earth no- 
| thing cay be generaced.) Seed is a diſtillation from the brain , | ofthe 
foam of the moſt uſefull part of the blood, the ſuperfluicy of che Aliment, 
26 Vioodand marrow | which bring jetted Tf ywirpg , purulent matter, and 
moiſture, aud blood, iſſne from the Rrain , whereof Fleſh, Nerves, and Bones, 
and Hair, andthe whole Body confiffs : |the power of Seed is incorporeall as 


" the motive mind ; but the effuſed matter corporeall.] From ihe vapour 


comes the Soul and ſenſe ; it is firſt compaite and coapulated in 40 dayes : and 
being perfetted according to harmonicall any an 'n7, 9 or 10, months (at 
the fnrtfie ff) the Infant i broughs forth , having all proportions of life"; of 
which (aptly connefted ar cording to the proportions of harmony) it conſiſts ; all 
things bapening to 1t at certain times, Thus Alexander our of the a A 
ric 


_ 
4 = 
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rick commentaries z.the proportions tliemſclves are thore exactly deli- 
yer'd by ÞCenforines ; thus. | p b de die nate!, 
 Pycha gor 4s (aid, that generally there are ewo kinds of births, one leſſer, Cap. ri. 
of 7 monerhs z5 which comes 4nto the world the 207 day atrer the con« 
ceprion z tlie other greater of 1o/monerhs 3: which is brought forth in the 
274. day. The firit and leſſer i; chiefly. concained in the number '6 : For 
thar which is cdficeived of the Seed,(as he faith)'the 6 firſt dayes,isa MUk 
ſubſtance z/ the next! $ dayes, bloody ; which $ with the 6 make che firl 
conc 6rd, Didteſſaron : the third degree is of 9 dayes ; in whichcimey it is 
made fleſh ;- theſe to the firſt & are in ſeſquialrera proportioh , and make 
WO CEATIEIEG m__ 2, Negro - 2 _ more in which the 
| is ful ed; rheſetor 6 conſiſt in e proportion, and 
make the Diiecfſrron concord : Theſe four wry 9.2 A 
coptrher mats 3 5:dayes, nor without reaſon isrhe number 6 che foutida- 
tion of ation , for the Greeks call it TiN&wv, we perfelt ; becauſe its 
chres parts, $and 3 and 3 (that is, x, 2,and 3.) perfe iry Now as the 
beginnings of the Seed , and char Milky foundation of con-eprion, is firſt 
cotnpleared by this number 5 ſo rhis beginningof the Man now formed, 
and asit were anorher foundarion of mararicy, which is of 3 5 dayes, being 
multiplied by 6, makes 2 26 dayes, in which chismarurity is fulfilled, 
The other er) birch', is contained in ebe greater mumber, 5. And 
as the beginning of rhe forme is in'6 dayes, after whichthe ſeed is con- 
vetted into ied; ſo thar of this, isin 95. And as chere che members 0f che 
Infant are formedzſo here, in(about) 40. Theſe 4© dayes being multiplied 
by rhs firſt; 7 make 280 dayer, that is, 40 weeks: bur foraſmnach as the 
birch happens ors che firſt day 65 rhe laſt week, 6 dayes are fubſtraRed, and 
the 5 4 oblertd, 
£ 


that Mankind bad coor been and never had beginning. Farr de re 


cap, ',Cen- 


op + Ig CHAP. VII. ſor, de die nat, 
+. The Senlyits parts,0md firſt of theirrationall pans © * 


* "He power of number, being greareſt in Nature , Pythagoras defined a Nemef. de 
Tony dA Telfeemeving Number, | NY —_— 
< Ofche Pychagorcans, ſome afficme, that the Soul is the motes in the ® f+ = Je 
aire ; otho8thet it is ther-whhich inover elblemorgs,: © |; phe i 
d The ſoul is moſt generally divided into two parts, ratiotiall, andirra- 4 plu. plac. 
tion, but more eſpecially incothree; for, rhe icrarioniall chey divide itf- 4: 4+ l 
to, irxfcible; arid doſfiderative, * Theſe arerermed vs, giv , buds. NES + Lore, 
aided; arc in othct hving Crearures, gpw onely inman, [Ter | be 
e The fouts 6f Alt Animare Crearnres are rationall; even of thoſe which 'c Phe. plac. 
we territ irtitionalt, buc chiey ach noc accordingeo reaſon , becanfe of rhe *% 
M Tertiperent of che body, and wanr of ſpeech , as in'Aposyand Dogs, 
ReKSot phy yl Frets 8 Pagites1 BN, They ralk, bur cannot ſpeaks | 
The begirmitfg of (ie l, is from rhe hear of che brain, tHar 
which is int the feart is duds, bar qpiver nds aroin che Brain, The ſen- 
ſes ts difgilfirions from rhefe'y the rariomali part is immoreall, che reſt 
morealf. The foutis nourifhedby blood, andhe Sacuſcine ofelix foub are 
irs. Borh rhe ſoul 4nd lNerfacutteies are inviſible, for zcher is invifible : 
fThe ferrersof the ſoul #6 Veines, Arteries, arid Norves ; bat when ſhe is 
is ſftong, and cortpoſed within her folfe, her feregrs,aroReafons;and Att 


ons. 
g Every fetiſe is devived from irs proper Element ; fighe from #rher, g $9. phyſ.e, 
benkng Nom Arg faelling fret Fire, rſt from Warer; couch from PaB- 190; 


 Fatrtch. 
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- Senſe in rall, and patcicularly Sight,” is a vapout very hor; and for 
this reaſon Eh ang ſaid ro iec dy,  drbodech weak ht rhe tear 
' piercerhehe cold z forgif 'tharwhich is/in the eyes were atold yapout, ic 
would fight with che Aice', *whi-his like icy. IF :In fore places, he 
callerh rhe'eyes the gates of che Sun ; the ſame he derermiined concerning 
Hearin andthe rett of the Senſes, © ji 17 81 0 .a7M8 
i Aeon, p . Sights the judge of Colours, & Colour they callrW&fuperficies of a 
k Plar. plac. 1. body. The kinds of Colour ate Black, White, Red, Pale ; ot; (as the 200+ 
PP nymous writer delivers the opinion of  Py:;hagoras) Ten',- Black, White, 
NN and the re{t berween them: ,.. Yellow, Tawney, Paley Reds! Blew, Green, 
{* pl © Brighr, Grey. -* 1 The 'diff-rences of Colours are derived:from-mixtions 
- of the Elements, and, in living Creatures, from variety of place, and of 
its ..-: 2. doragrs * £46 to ror Q 1 oxLf 
m Plut. plac. = The image in a mirrour'is made by refletion, of the Hghr' which be- 
$0: hich Ig extended co the *. brafle,,-'and 'meeri 
the Ancients 
made their 
Mirrours, ſee , 
Callim. Hymn, 


c Clem, 


Seroml. $. 


o L/#.. $4 


d Cic, de St- rent, and com th the whole: nacure of things, from which our 
nk. ſouls arepluck'd. f She'is immorrall, becauſe that, from which ſheis ra- 
oe x "_ ken, is immorrall ; g yer nota God, bur the work of rhe. erernall God. 
f Leert 


7 


WY 


and Specves, js according to Monads ? wherefore to every one if particular 
a7 4.t 


Thus © Pythagors exceedivgly confirmed rhe opinion of his Maſter Phe- 
_ ape 4 fouls of rnd 0 Cempirernall | | 

i Our 'ſouls ( ſaid he);confilt of a Terrad, + Mind, Sc ience, Opinion, 
Senſe : from wich proceeds-all Art and' Science, and by which we our 
ſelves are racionall.. The mind rherefare is a Monad, for the mind confide- 
reth according ros Monad, . As for example : There are many men, theſe 
ove by one are incamprehenhble by ſenſe', and.innumerable, but we nn- 
derſtand this, one man, ro which none hath reſemblance ; and we unger- 
tahdone horfe, forthe pirticulars are innumerable. : Thus every Gem, 


hey 
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they apply chis definicion, A rationall creature , or, A neighing creature, hs 
Hence is the mind a Monad, whereby we underitand thele things, The 
indererminate Duad is Science ; for all demonſtration, and all belief of .' 
ſcience, and likewiſe all ſyllogiſm from ſome things granced , infers thar 
which is doubted , and catily demonſtraterh anorher ching, che COmPre-' 
henſfion whereof is Science; therefore ic is as the Duad, Opinion is juſtly 
4 Triad , beivg of many, Triadimplies a mulrticude , as, Thrice happy 
Greeks | 7h» reſt of the Text s wanting. 

e., Sevſe, Phanca- & Ann. apud. 


& The Pythagorcans aſſert eight Organs of knowl 
he , Art , Opinion , Prudence, Science, Wiſdom, Mind. Oftheſe, we. —_— vit, 


have conmon withdivine natures, Art, Pcudence, Science, Mind ; with . 
beafts, Senſe and Phancalie ; onely Opinion is proper to us. Senſe is a 
deceitfull knowledge through the body; Phanta/ie , a motion in the ſoul z 


Art, a habic of operaring wich reaſon, We add,wich reaſons for a Spider alſo 


operates, bur wirhour reaſon : - Predence ig a habir elective, of that which 
is right in things to be done; Screxce 1s a habir of choſe things, whichare 
alwaies the ſame, and in rh: ſame manner ; iſ om, a knowledge of the 
firlt cauſe; 44nd, the principle and fountain of all good things. 


CHAP. IX, 
Of the Tranſmigration of the Soul. 


Hat be delivered to bis Auditors ( (auh © Porphyrins ) none can cer- a pag. 
tainly affirm, for there was a great and ſtritt p xm obſerved among [t 
thems; but the muſt known are theſe :\ Firſt, be ſaid, that the Soul is immortal ; 
rchen, that it enters into ather kinds of liumg creatnres, | Or, as Laertins cx- 
preſſeth ir, He firſt. aſſerted, That the Soul paſſing throngh the circle of Neceſ- 
ſts, lives at ſeveral! times tn. different tiuing creamres, | Moreover, thas af- 
nr on periods, the ſame ibings that are now generaied are generaied ag ain , 
that nothing is ſimply New ; and that we onght toeſteers all animate crea- 
tures to be of the [ame kind with us,, Theſe dactrines Py thagoras ſeems to have 
brought firſt inco Greece, b Diodorus Sicu(ns afficms , he learn'd them of b ciced by &y- 
the &gyptians ; © They were the firft-who xſſerted, tha the Soul of may is on przpar, 
imwortall , and the body periſhing , it alwaies paſſeth 1nt9 another body; and rm. _ 
when it hat h run through all things terreftriall, m.wint, volatile , it on fi. - —_ 
treth into ſome gener1cd hunax'"body, Which gircnitian 14 campleated in three 
thouſand years. This opinion (adds Herodicus) ſame of the Greeks bave uſur- 
ped as thetr own , ſome more antienty others later * Whoſe Bames krowingly [ 


omit. 

Pythagoras, ( ſaith Theodorer) PI :to, Plotinus , 'and che-reſt of thar Se&, 
acknowledging Sou's ro be immorrall, aſſerced, Thar they are przexittene 
to bodies, that there is an'infmmerable:company of Souls z* rhat rhoſe 
which cranſgreſſe are fent down into bodiesy ſoas, ding purify'd by 
ſuch diſcipline, chey :nay return totheir own place. Lhar choſe which, 
whilſt they are inbodies, ſeada wicked life , are ſent down farther into 
irrationall creatures, hereby co receive puniſhment and a; 5 ogg ; 
che angry and malicious inro Serpents, the ravenous into Woolves, che 
audacious into Lions, the trandulent into Foxes;and the like. 

e Upon this ground ( asſome conceive ) it was, that hefogbad ro ear , 4 1 
fleſh; for, f Ve ongbrro eſters all animal: creatures to be of the ſame kink Porph.locycic, 
with us, and g to have common right with ws y' and Þ robe allied (| in a manner 
tour, Whence a Bean is by /Forace tyled ,: cognare Pyrhagere, becauſe he þ L eert. 
forbad it to b2 eaten upon the ſame gronnds 4, * for char men and beans aroſe k jy | 


ont of the ſame putrefattio-r. 
Sed vt Ee This 


= | 


] Leer. 
m Txetg. Chil. 


2 49+ 


n pag. 
0 Cap» 


p Agel. 4. 1. laſtly, Pyrhagoras. ' Þ Clearchns and Dicearchss, chat be 


q Porph. Jamb. 


cap. 14, 


r lib, 1s. 


ſEngliſhed by 
my Uncle, Mr. 
Sandys. 


PYTHAGORAS. 


This afſertion he defended by many initances ,- particularly of himſelf, 
L Heraclides relates , 1hat he ſaid, He bad been in former imes Achalides, 
efteemed the ſon of Mercury, | ® apower:ull Ocatour, who wrote two 
Treatiſes, the one Mourntull, the other Pleaſant ; ſo tharglike Demeocritss 
and Heraclitus,, he bewailed and derided the intiability of life , and was 
ſaid to die and live from day to day | and zbar Mercury bad him requeſt 
_— he would, immorial:ty onely cxcepred, Thea be deſired, that he 


might preſerve the remer1br amce of all actions , alive and dead ; whereupou be 


remembered all things whi. ft he lived, and aftrr death retamed the ſame ne- 
mwory, Thaafterwards he came i be Euphocbus, 4»d was [lan by Menelaus, 
Now Euphothas {ai.i , ihat be had been 1 former tines Echalides , 4nd that 
he badreceived this gif: from Mercury, to know'the migranon of the ſoul, 
as 11 paſt from one body to another , aid into what yn and anmals it migra= 
ted, and what things his ſoul ſufjered afier death , and what ather ſouls ſuf- 
fered. Euphorbus 4jing , his ſou! paſſed inte Hermorimus , who deſiring ro 
profeſſe who he was, went io the Brauchidz , and comming into the Temple of 
Apollo , {hewed the ſbicld which Menelaus ha: _ »p there, | bur ® Pore. 
phyrim and. * Jamblichwafhrm. , it was dedicatc (aan with other 
Trojan ſpoils) to Argive Js, in her Temple at Mjcene | for he ſaid, That 
at hjs return from Troy, he bad Addicated that h1e/4:o Apollo, it being they 
#/d, and nothing renaming but the Ivory ſtock, As ſoon as Hermorimus died, 
he became Pyrrhusy's fil-erawan of Nelus ;\ end wg4i» remembered all things , 
how he had been firſt &thalides, then Euphotbus , then Hermorimus , and 


* laſtly Pyrrhas. #henPyrrhus died, he became Pyrhagoras, and remembered 


all that we have faid. Others relate, that he ſaid, he had beer firff Euphar- 
bus; ſecondly, &thalides ; tbwdly, Hermorimus ; Penn Pyrchus ; and 

ad been firſt Eu- 
phorbus; :her, Pyrander; they, Calliclea ; then a beautifull Curiezan, naned 
Alce, 4 For this reaſon, of all Homer's Verſts, he did eſpecially praiſe theſe, 


and ſet them to the Harp, andoftenrepeat rbem as his own kpicedinm, 


A by ſome haxd, a tender Olive ſet | 

In a lone place, ntar a ſmoath Rivoket 1 | 

Pair ſhe ſhoots up, and,fan'd on every fide | 
By amorous winds, diſpl s-her blooming pride; \- 
Wmill ſome churliſh unexpetted guf | 
Plowghs up her root, and buries her in duſt. 

So by Alcides lain Euphorbus lay, 

Strnch'd on the ground,his Arms the Vitor s prey, 


Hence,in his perſon, © Ovid , 


ſO you, whowm horroursof cold deaeb affright, |, 
Why fear you St yu? vain names, and endleſſe night, - 
The droams of Poets, and feign'd miſeries | 

Of forged Hell> Whether laſt- flames ſterprize, 

Or age devonrs your bodies z they nor grieve, 

Nor ſuffer pains, Our ſouls for ever live : 

Tet evermore their antient houſes leave 

To live in new, which tho, as oveſts receive. 

In Trojan Wars, 1( 1 remember well ) 

Evuphorbus was, Panchous ſon, a»d fell 

By Menelaus Lance: my ſhield again 

At Argos late 1 ſaw in'Þang's Aw. 

All alter, nothing finally decaies ; "2 
Hither ang thither ſtilthe ſpirit ſtraies , 
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Gueſt to all bodies, ont of beaſts it flies | 

To men, from men tobcaſts, andmneder dies. 

As pliant wax each new prion, tahes, 

Fixt to no form, but till the old for ſakes, 

Tet is the ſame: ſo ſon's the ſame abige , 

T hong h various ſpecies their reception hide, 


Then leaſt thy greedy belly ſhould deſtroy 

(1 propheſy) depreſſed piety, 

Forbear rexpuſe thy kindreds Ghoſts with food 

By death procur'd, nor nouriſh blood with bload, 
Neither did he inſtance himſelf onely, bur © put many others alſo in c Perpb. p. 17 

mind of the accidents of their former life, how they had leved , before their ſouls Jend.cap.14. 

were confined the ſecond time tothe body, This be di4 ( adds  Porphyrizs ) to u pag, gr. 

thoſe , whoſe (onls were rightly purifi'd ; ſuch was * Millias of Crotona , x Jan, cap. 

whom be _— to call ro memory , that he had been Midas ſon of Gordias, - or jt oy 

Wherewpon Millias were to Epire,, to perferm ſome funerall rites, as he pan, —_— 


appointed, 
' CHAP. X. 
The ſeparate life of the Soul. 


« "THe Soul hath a rwo-fold life, Separate,and, in the body ; her faculties 
are otherwiſe in anima, otherwile in animali, i * Stob,phyf. 
b The Soul is incorruptible ; for when ic goes our of the body, it goes b Phe,place4.7 
to the Soul of the world, which is ofthe ſame kind. 
e When ſhe poeth ont upon the earth , ſhe walketh in the air like a body, c Lent. 
Mercury is' the kyeper of ſouls, and for that reaſon is called Tiqumesy , and 
TIvAgus, and XWnQ- , beoanſe canky x ouls out of bodies in the earth and 
the ſta; of which, thoſe that are pure, he leadeth into an high place ;, the ims- 
wre come notto thaw, nor to one another, but are bound by the Furs in in- 
Hfſdluble chains, t 
© @ The Pythagoreans affirmed, that che ſouls of the dead neither caſt #1 (þ+- d Plat, quaſt. 
dow, nor wink ; for that it is the Sun which cauſerh che ſhadow. Bur he grzc. 
who enters there , is by the lay of the place deprived of the Sun's light , 
which they ſigvifre in rhar onh, 
e Pythagoras held , that Eerrhquakes proceed from no other cauſe , butthe e lian. var; 
meeting of the deag. hiſt, 4. 26, 


SG. 6 
Meaicine, 


'F9 Phyfick we ſhall annex, as ics immediace conſequent , Medicine. 
Apuleies affirms , that Pythagoras learnt the remedies and cures of diſ- 
vaſes of the Chaldeans, Laertins, that be neglefted not Medicine, ® . lian, a yarhift.g,9n 

r he ſtadied it acturatly. Jamblichns, that the Pythagoreans efttem it not 
the leaſt of the Sciences. Laſily, > Diogenes relates of Pythagoras, that when- Þ Porhyr. 
ſerver his fro fell into any 0 gar of body, he cured them. 

"eHealth, Pyrbagoras definied, The corſiftence of a form, Sickneſle, The vi- c Leen, 

olatiqn of it. | 


CHAP. 


{1 
108 


a 1emb.cap.29. 


- 


Pag. 147, 148, 


b lamb.cap.24- 


c rhe Pyrha- 
orifts. 
che Pycha- , 
goricks. 


c Pychagoriſts, 
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CHAP. 1, 
Dietetick, 
2 O; Me: dicine ,, the Pythagoreans chiefly applyed them{elves ro the Diatee< 


rick part , and were moſt exatt in that ; and endeavoured firſt to under- 
ſtand the proportion , not onely of lab.ur, bur likewiſe of food and reſt, Then 
concerning the dreſſmg of ſuch meats, ihey were alt the firſt who endea- 
worred to comment and to define, 

b Foraſmuch as Dict doth much conduce ty good Inſtitution, being wholſome 
and regular, Let ut examine what he decreed therein, Of mears, be abſointely 
diſallowed ſuch , as are flatulent, and diſorder the body; on the comrary, he. 
approved and commaracd thoſe , which confirm and unite the conſtituon ; 
#hence he judged Mules be a convenient food, 

But he alſo wholly forbad ſ«ch meats as are not uſ:d by the gods, becauſe 
they ſeparate us from the correſpondence which we have with them, 

Likewiſc he adviſedto abſtain from ſuch meats , as are eftcemed: ſacred, 
which deſerve a et » and are nothing convenient for the ordinary wſe of 
man, = 
What ſoever meats obſtrutted Divination , or were prejudicia'l ro the purity 
and ſantt ty of the mind, or to temperance, and habitual! vertue , he adviſed to 
ſhun: As alſo thoſe which are comrary to purity , and defile the imaginations 
which occur in ſleep , and the other purines of the ſoul , he rejeitcd and. as, 
vided. | : 

Theſe rules. concerning Diet he preſcribed generally to © all perſons, bat 
more particularly to Philoſophers d , who are moſt add.Fed to contemplation of. 
the ſublimeſt things, He denyed at once all ſuperfluous meats, as were unlawfyll 
10 be eaten. , not permitting them at any tinse to feed on that which ha !ife , or: 
to drink wine , or to ſacrifice to the gods anyliving creature, or hurt any of. 
them ; but commanded with all exattneſs, to envy the juſtice which belongs. 
even to them, In this manner he lived himſelf , abſtaining from the fleſh of li-. 

ving creatures , and worſhipping unbloody altars, and bath taking care , that: 
other ſhould not put tame beaſt: ro d:ath, and himſelf making the ; a tame, 
and moderating and inſtituung them both by words an4 ations; but by no means 
would puniſh or kill them, | "M0 

. Helikewiſe commanded civill Law-givers , to abſtain from the fleſh of li- 
ving creatures, becauſe it behoved them , who would make uſe of the heighth 
4 juſtice, no way to injure living creatures, which are od affinity with us, __ 

ow can they perſwade other men 10 do juſt things, who themſelves are _ > 
ted by avarice to feed on living creatures, which are of affinity withw, a led, 
in amanner , to us, through the community of life , :con ſiting of the tempera- 
ment and commiſtion of the ſame elements..." / 

But t0* others , whoſe life was not extraordinary pure, and ſacred, and phi- 
loſophicall , he preſcribed a certain time for abſtinence, To thoſe he decroog,, 
T hat they ſhould not eat the Heart , That they (hould not eat the Brain. And 
theſe are prohibited to all Pythagoreans ; for they are leaders, and, at it were , 

ſeats and howſes of wiſdom and life. But theſe were conſecrated by the nature 
of the divine word, Shape WE 2094 

In like manner he prohibited Mallowes , as being the firſt, maſſenger and in- 

rerpreter of celeſtiall affettions, and ( as F may ſay ) compaſſions towar 
men. TY 
Likewiſe he commanded to abſtain from the Melanure, | a fiſh To called, 
from the blackneſs of its tail ] becauſe it is peculiar to the terreſtriall 
deities, 

He 
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Ht ferbad alſo the Erythrine, for the likg reafens, 
Alſe to abſtarn frow Brant, for many Feaſons divine nd referring 


10 the Soul. 
' f The Pyr reans ac dinner, uſed bredd and ho Wine c 
nor beer Nets, A boot per, Wine ve Fee Faber drak Aff 
and herbs, borh raw, and boyled. They likewiſe ſer befor gen: 10 
of ſacrificed bealts. The? ſeldome ear broths of fiſh, becauſe ſome. of 
themarein eve very hurrfull ; oem ſeldome ) che ficſhof 
ro 


ſach Creatures as re mankind 
» bus diner cow 


8 A; concerning ihe Dier of P ras fed b 
'» hes Swpyer of bread of Miller ren Fotos 


Honey-comibs,' 
niam of bolder raw ſallads ; very ſeldowe the fleſhof ſacrificed wiftims , 


] 
and that not iſcuonſly of k{ ang ſcldome of Sea-Fiſh; 
wm we ty oe ; 
4 while rv ths wmwoſt part meats > Ir 
For the expaling of bugs er, be RE dn of Poppn, 
Seſame andibe thin of the Sea-on you wed, a » 8 Ara {Popes 

P ley and Pra of all which taking Armarmaes wn 4 = 
0 of Bariey 64; 0 1cD t an ec Wes 
x hw 4h, dviniaden into 4 Maſſe, with mug, os F E 
wing 1d ar of Cove uabers ,. ' and the fa rao hn oa 

bore Corianier , andihe ſeeds 
WAS tanghs Fo FRwEIEs 
en A P Wn. 
T nnd' Mark euch prHy mo Laws FerTrwagy pas. 2p 5 a cap, 
Caraplaſmsz bu: Poriors wo ſe Lo And. of thoſe ET 
eriſing 2,4 

ſolately diſt 

Magicall <-o ſaich Þ Pliny, were firſt celebrated in our part o the World » lib, 

"ras F folloming the Magi. © He firft wrote « Treat _ their vex= Cc Plin, 15, 2; 
the invention and origiall to Apollo, and £ſculapius, immor- 

d By Coriacefia, and Callicia , Para affirmer that watey will be twr- q pp, 14.19, 
any more — them, 

* He likewiſe ks of Menais, which he alſo calls by another name Corin- © Plin. loc, cir, 
thas, the juice whereof boyled in water , be ſaith, immedia:ely cures the bitin 
of Serpents , fomenting the part therewith, The ſame juice being ſpilt =pon 

aſſt, they who tread upon it, or are beſprinkled therewith, die irrecoverably z 

re is an herb called Aproxu, by 

tabet fire as dis, Non of which, pawn Ling en ve mot ee 
wonders of the Earth. The ſame Pythagoras relates , that ſe (hall 
; des », when the A —_ bo in its flower , althowgb they Foc » yet 


4 ta go into the private places of the Godt, and ro h 
ontward juice ; of the flowers 
F, /Meale and Orramc;; 
Fern 
wch as were = againſt ulceracions , but Incifion and Cant 
wed into ice 3 the mention whereof 1 find nor, (aith Pliny, in others, nor in bim, 
4 ſtrange nature of Poiſon, except again o [ome 
Nye » by the ſame Pythagoras, the root move f Pin, loc, cir, 


CEE ei ne roger 


= Pin —— this book, ts by ſome aſc! Gone the Phyſician ; 
but ala_ fame, and an—_— "a 8 + Pychagoras. p 
Y 
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E plin, 19.5, @® Pythagoras the Philoſopher wrote alſo one wilume , concerning the Sea- 
onyon, colletting the Medicmall properties theresf , which Pliny profeſſeth to 
h lib, have taken from him, lib. 20. And* again , he ſaich Pychagoras affirmes, 
that a Sea-onyon, bung over the Threſhold of the Gate , hinders all ill Medica- 
| ments from entrinig the houſe. "Ra 
; lib, 20.c,9- Likewiſe, Coleworts ( as i Pliny relates ) were much commended by Pytha- 
k lib. 2.2, c. 9, $Oras: He adds & that concerning the white kind of the Eringo,, ( Fiks Ro- 
mans cal*d, Cenrum-capita) there are many vanities delivered not one!y by the 
Magi, but by the P)thagoreans, "4p 

Beſides the Pharmaceutick , Pythagoras praftiſed two. other wayes of 
cure, one by Muſick, the other by Charme, Of rhe ficlt, we have alrea- 
1 cap. dy ſpoken. Of the ſecond, thus 1 Zamblichus ; There « alſo a way without 
the ſinging - own by which they expelled ſome paſſions , and ſichneſſes, ( 4s 
_ ſay ) indeed by Incantation ; whence it ſcems was derived the word inch 
; ..s The way of cure by Charme, faith ® the Greek Erymologilt, was of ancient 

m inivagdy. 1. whence, Homer ; | 


=— And ſtaid the black blood by a Charme, 


and Pindar, ſpecken g of Xſculapius, duptzor with ſoft charmer, A 

n pag, That Pythagoras made uſe of Epodes , is Alſo affirmed by ® Porphyrine, 
He all/ayed, ſawh he, the paſſions of the ſonl and body by Rythnss,and Wer ſes, and 
Epodes, And Diogenes, cited by the ſame Porphyr.ine, If bis Friends fell inte 
any indifpe ſition of body , he bealed them ; if they were troubled in mind, 
he afſwaged their griete, as we ſaid , partly by Charms , and Magick Ver- 
ſes, partly by Muſick. For he had ſome verſes proper tothe cure of the 
indiſpoſitions of the body, by ſinging which z;he reſtored the fick to their 
former health : he had other verſes rhat procured forgerfullneſle of orief, 
aſſwaged anger , and ſuppreſigdinordinare Veſires. 

olib, 23,c- 4, Ofrheſe charmes we find an inltance preſerved by ® Pliny ;, who pre- 
ſcribes, as 4# invention of Pythagoras, which ſeldome fails agaivſt Lumeneſſe, 
or Blindneſſes or the like accidents, to apply to the part , if onthe right fide,an 

uneven nurber of vowells of impoſitiue words ; if on the left, an even, 


T he Deftrine of 


PYTHAGORAS. 


The Fourth Part. 


CHAP. I, 
Pythagoras bis Symbolicall way of Teaching. 


che ſymbolicall. 1 


anſwers exhibits many imperceprible ſentencnt ; and Nacare ber ſelf , by ſmall 


ſtedsr, moſt difficult effetts, Of this kynd is, 
half, is the whole's beginning, 


an A pophthegws of Pychagoras himſelf : Neither in that hemiſtich.onely, bus 


in other of the [ame hind , the moſt divine Pychagoras wrapptd wp ſparks of 
trwch , for ſuch ai could enkindle thew ;_ in a ſhort way of ſpeech, treaſuring up 


concdaled a moſt cepions produttion of Theory : as in this ; 


': ennenanrto Ni mber all have reference, 


Y THAGORAS had 41wo-fold manner of teach- , poryb, pag. 
ing ; whatſoever he ehmmanicated w his Auditors , 
was delivered,cither plainly, or ſymbolically. Hither- 
to of the plaiv way, We come now tothe other, 


|» He uſed by ſhort ſemtences 10 vaticinate an infi- t, rnb.cap.a g 
nite multplicions [ignification to his diſciples , after a pag.146. 
ſymbolicall manner: no otherwiſe than Apollo dy (here 


And again, ÞNiTys, iobTySy friendſhip, equality z; 4nd in the word Kiou@- , c pag, os 


(Watld, or Heaven) and in the word 


hiloſophy, and in 5a) KAUBTWY , 44 in 


that celebrious word Tettatys. ' Al theſe, and many wore, did Pythagoras wi- 


Diu for the bene fi; and ret: fication of ſuch as conver ſed with him, 


 \Somerthings likewiſe (faith * Porphyrin ). be ſpoke ina myRicall oy 
ſymbolically, moRt of which are colleRed by Ariſterle ; as when he. caller 

the Sea, 4d 4 tear of Saturn ; the two Bears, rhe hands of Rhea; the Pleiades, 4 for, wie' Sal 
the Lntes of the Advſes; the Planets, the dogs of Proſerpina; [ the © eyes, the ingave 


gates of the Sun,| 


Ylrw Ay wy: for fo Clemens Altzendrinns , Strom. lits. y, pag, 57t." 


e Loere. 


yac in: wp z 
read , (nga 


f He had alſo another kind of Symbols, asy Go mer over a ballance ; that is, f Porph. loce 
Shun avarice, &c. Thus Porphyrims, Theſe re variouſly recited and. in- ©" 
rerpreted by ſeveral{ Aurhors 3; we ſhall begin with Jawb/ichw, \as being 
herein of greateſt credit, ** , v7 AALRD 


CHAP. 


*2 Jon. pro+ 
Gepr, cap, ult, 


b vit.cap, 33. 


PYTHAGORAS. 


CHAP. II. 
The Symbols of Pythagoras, according to Jamblichus, 


* "FJ *Helaſt way of exhorcation to Vertue, and dehortation from Vice, 
is that by Symbols ; ove way being proper to the Set , not com- 
municable to other Inttirntions ; another vulgar and common to them ; 
the third is berwixc both, neither ablolucely Publick, nor wholly Pytha- 
oricall, nor quite different from cither ; tuch are thoſe they rearm Sym- 
bols , of which, as many as deſerve commemoration , in our opinion, of 
the adhorearory form , we (ſhgll communicace , and adda tuitable incer- 
reration z conceiving that hereby, the exhortationto Philoſophy may 
more prevalent on thoſe thar: . hear then , than if delivertd :more ac 
large. Andforaſmuch as we ſhall inſert ſome Exoterick ſolutions , com- 
monroall Philoſophy , ir is to be undetſtood, as different fromcthe*taea- 
ning of the Pyrhagoreans. Buc inaſmuctras we ſhall wirermixſome'of 
rhe molt - particular opinions ofthe Pythagoreans , cot ſonantro each ; 
this is wholly proper to chem, and diflonant from all orher Philoſophers , 
bur moſt fit to be alledged. This will inſenfibly lead ns from the Exote- 
rick notions , bringivg us ro the others ,- and acquainting us with t 
And = +> = 209 won ek to this w_ as'a bri( A 2; 
der , by which we aſcend from a roa ighth; guiding the 
minds of thoſe , who addi themſelves ———y cherero, * For eovhis 
end ir wasframed , according ro imirarion of the things already. menti- 
oned. For the moſt antient , and ſuch as were contemporary with, and 
diſciples to Py1hagoras, did not compoſe their wriringsinr:-lligible, ina 
common vulgar ſtyle , familiar to every one, as ifrhey endeavoured ro 
diQare rhings readily perceprible by the hearer, bur conſonant ro the fi- 
lence decreed by P;thagoras, concerning divine mytteries , 'which-it-was 
nor lawfull co ſpeak of before thoſe , who were nor iniriated; andrhieres 
fore clowded both rheir muruall diſcourſes and writings 'by Symbols; 
which, if not an vn ye char propoſed th?m , by a regular in- 
rerpretation , ”_ to the hearers like - old wives proverbs, triviall and 
fooliſh ; { b bucbeing rightly explained , and, inſtead of dark, rendred lu- 
cid and conſpicuous to the vulgar , they diſcoveran admirable ſenſe}, no 
lefle rhn thae divine Oracles of Pythian Ape/lo , andigive- a divine infpi- 
1aion co the Philologiſts char underftiand chem.) Thai therefore rheir be- 
nefit may be known, and their adhorrative uſe manifeſt ,. we will give'the 
ſolutions m—_y Symbol , borh afcer the Exorerick and rhe Acroatick 


way, not omicring thoſe things which were preſerved'in filence,''not 


Mm, 
orJad- 


_ communicable to uniniriaced perſons. The Symbols are theſe j ,' -- - 


Io Hhinyon goto the Temple, worſhip , 'mtither do nor ſzy' huy thin pg concerne 
an li o - SE 
Co, hos be a Temple in your way, go not in , ne nor though you paſſe: hy 
the wery dores. : ; 
3. Sacrifice and worſhip bare-foot, 12 ls bf al4 1 
4 Decline hig h-waies, and we the foot-parth, | oO oo ooh ens 
'$+ Abſtain from the Melanure, fort þ to the terveſtriall gods.) "q!S7 
6, Above all things, govern your tongue, when you follow the gods; : ' , 
. When the ds blow, worſhip the noiſe, 
. Y, Cut, not fire with a ſword, | 
9. Turn away from thy ſelf every edge, 
10. Help a mas to take up a burthen, bur not to /ay it lows, 
11. Put 01: the (hoo fir ſt on the right foor, but the left foot firſt into the baſon, 
| 12, Di(- 


oF 


PPTHAGO RAS. ws 
ind dpogni on 


zi If, " 
I 4. Travelling from home, twrn not back ; As the Faries go back with you, 


: 15; Erie net; veing enrnzed towards the Syn, - 


16. Wipe vita ſear mhth a Torch, | 1 
(£/Up44d Cock kgep, hue not ſacrifice ; for itis conſecraced to the Moon and the 
F 18.-5e not «pen 4 Chenix. 'Y as , 5 


3 94 Breed nothing that hack crookgd talons, 
- 201 Curr in te way. tt, 
- 21.; Receive not'a Swallow mts your houſe, 


1 $2, Heat ng: 4, Ring... Wo Io old Flt. 2.77 
2 3. Grave not the image of God on a Ring, 
2.4. Lu0k, not in a glaſle by candlelight, WES ; 
25. Concerning the gods, d:ſbelievenothing wonderfulluor concerning divine 


Mey, 
. 26, Be not taken Wich 1mmoderate laughter. 
Jo At aſacr, Bee, PATE wot your nails, 
28, Lay nar hnldon every one readily wah your right hand, 


\129, Whes jor riſe ont of bed diſorder the ceverlet, and deface the print, 

1:30, Earner rs, <neoh F þ 

31, Exe netthe brain. ' | MK s 

" 1'2+ Spit wpon the: puttitegs of your hair, and the paring of your nails, | * 1 | 


33+ Receive nevan Erychrine, | - 

34- Deface the print of a pot in the aſhes, & 

35 Take not 4 woman that hath gold, to get children of her. 

36, Firſt honour the figure ep%y 4 fougnreand 4 criboins. ' 
37. Abſtain from Beans, | 

38. Ser Mallowes, but eat it uot, ©. FELT . of : » 
7 9. Abſtain fromliving CYEAFREVES » _ . 


@o bps by -Jamblicku, . _ . 
'-& LL theſe Symbols are ingenerall adhorcarive to all yerrue; and 
£'Y'every one of, chem in particular conduceth co ſome particular vers 


ne,'and part of Philoſophy ,: and learning ; as the firſt are adborcarive ro 
ſevation, and divine knowledge, | : Er 


SYMB, 


Fe: this, When you goto the Temple, worſhip , neither do nor ſay aviyJ thing 
concerning life, obſerves the Divinicy after ſuch manner, a$itis in it. 
ſelf, pure and ivcommixt. He joynes pure tothe pure, and rakes care, 
char no worldly buſineſſe inſinuace ic ſelf into the divine worſhip; for they 
are chings wholly different and oppoſire to one another, Moreoyer, this 
conduceth much ro Science; for we ought not co bring to the divine Sci- 
ence any ſuch ching, as human conſideration , or care of outward life.. 
Thus nothing is hereby commanded, but char d 


vine. diſcourſes , and (a= 
cred ations , ought not to be intermixt wich ſhe ivſtable manners, of 
men, + 


* - 
id Cam <4 


Gg SYMB, 


PYTA 4G ORAS: 
SYMB. 2. | 


TY chat is conſonant the nexe', If Temple lieim your nay; wonot in; nor 
| &. thowgh you paſſe by the very doores, For if likeisdetighetutl cories like, 
it is madiifeſt that the Gods ; *having rhe chiefeſt effence'bt-all things, 
ought ro have the principall worſhip : bur ifany man doth it up3N OCCa- 
fion of aty orher thing , he makes thar the ſecond, whictis the firſt. #nd 
chicfelt of all ; and by thar meaneshe ſubrercs" rhe whote 6rdevofworſhip, 
and ſcience. The moſt excellent good , ought mor-'robe ranked ime 
latter place, as inferiour ro human" good 5 neither ouphrourowne af- 
faires to have the place of the chief end and berrer chings  eirtherin car 


words or thoughts. . 
SYTMB. 3.: 


Har which followes 1s an exhtortacion'to'theſame, fdr this, Sacrifice 
.&L and worſhip bare foot , fignifieth one wity; rhar we ought co ſerve: the 
Gods, and performe'thar knowledge decently and moderately, not extee- 
ding che otder in rhe carth- Andthet way thar we ought ro perform their 
ſervice, and knowledge , being free without ferrers. This: the: Symbol 
commands to be obſerv'd, nar in the body onely ; bur iintheaRiotthe 
ſoul, thar they be nor reſtrained by paſſions, norby rhe'nfirmiry otche 
body, nor by our exrernall generation, but all free and ready-for coinmu- 
nication with the Gods, | | ki (1, 


"SY MB, 4: 


Here is another Symbol of this kind , _—_— ro the ſame virtue 3 
T Concerning the Gods, diſ-believe nothing wonderfull, and concerning gdi- 
vine Dottrimes, This rule 1s religious » and declareth che ſuperlative ex- 
cellence of rhe Gods : intruftide us, /anfti/putcing us in mund, that we 
ought not ro eſtimate rhe Nivine power by our owne Judgement, To 


us, who are crgeeall aerated, . orruprible, rcanſirory, 
and pure uh roſe (of SES, ob fo na OW Jon, _ 
to aggravation of motion cowliids che Oemeer ;/' and ro fleepineile, and ro 
indigence, and co abundance, andto imprudence; and to infirmity,and ro 
impediment offoul, and'rhe like; {ome 1hings will ſeem difficult, and im- 
poſſible ;- yer 'have we 'many excellencies by Nature: bur we are ole 
ſhort'6fche'Gods , neither have we the ſame power, or ability. bis 
Symbol, therefore, chiefly adviſeth to a, knowledge of rhe Gods, ; as of 
thoſe who are able rod all rhings ; whence it admoniſheth eo dſ-believe 
nothing, concermng the Gods, Theye 18 {ded ,; ror concerning divine Dott- 
rines , meaning thoſe.whi: h are declare the Pyrhagorick Philoſophy ; 
becaufe they being ſerled by Marhemaricks, and Sciencifick ſpeculation 
will ſhow by demoyRrati-n, (trengrhned by neceſſity , that there are rus 
Bayes exillenr, yoid of fallacionſneſle, 

' Thiefe' may alſo exhorteo-the Science concerning the Gods , and per- 
ſwade rhat ſuch a Science is ro be acquired, as. by whifh we ſhall nor * diſ- 
believe any rhing concerning the Gnds : The ſame may adviſero divine 
Dodtrines and ro proceed by Marhiemaricks; for rhey onely clear the 
eyes, and are ilſuminarive of all Beings , to hinr that will behold chem; 
for by parricipation'of Marhemaricks, One rhing is conſticuted before all; 
rhat we diſ-believe nor any thing , eirher concerning the nature of che 
Gods, or their Efſence, or their Power : nor of rhoſe __ oricall 

| octrines, 


- «ww 
P ATTY 1 


PETHDEURNS, 


D6&laes; which feet Monronm:ro porſonk:, nbcamtiaredimo dathe-. | 


mitricks';' This ele vw rot; 13 bs ry ae R argture undo fegechoſe - 


chings,/by teanes WhafeoFyou ſhalt nogrdiſlbelic/by dhavisg Marhetna- 
A A CASANE/ Dans hficiaiies of C414 — 594 03 OH! (4757 


SYMB, 5, 


Wu 1 Y 


» (! SHO F 


T5 next Symbol 
I $3 oblwayer, hulk | 
lick £ conf 6EHPe anfirs prifle char whith bs Feparitejabd dfving; 
Litewite'tha'wQ deipiferthe" om opihions\ : and mich eficem the 


payare 5; tehdr-ro be-divalged'; and to''eofiremine the” pledare ' 
Flely Ar men/;bur rs ns where yon felicity, mea is" 


joyned with che' divitie will ; Andie leave hamanicuſtomesas vulgar ; 
butto apply oatHefves to the worthipof rhe -Whicly farexcells che 
ordinary courſe of life. Allied to1 is thirWhith followeth, - + 


| SY MB. 6.” 
, Bale frow'ehie Melanure 2; for it beloy E 1” the terrefiiall Godi.' We 


ſhall Tay moreupo it, in dtr"explication,of the adhottariye Sym- 
bols ; Iradviſeth to make choice of the heavenly Foutney ,, andto adhere 


coche Incelletu2ll Gods, and to. wichdraw our ſelves. from” Mareriall 


nature, andco dit our nurſe tortiat life , which is pure; void af mat- 
rer, andto make uſe of rhe bett way of Divine workhip , atd thar whichis, 
rgo(t ſuitable ro the chief deiries. Theſe'Symbols are adbotrative to the 
knowledge ate worſhip ofthe Gods, © | | EI > 


STMP--+ 
He following Symbols exhort to wiſdome ; Above all things govern, 
' your T::gae, followmy the Gods , forthe firſt, work of WifdSme is to 
revert ourſpzech inco it ſelſe , andto accuffan ir fiot to palſe ſhrth, thar, 
ir may be perfect within) our ſelves, "arid in its Cconverfion rowards aur” 
ſelves ; Moreover in following the Goſh: For nothing rendets rh: mind 
ſo perfeR, a8 when a man, boing re ed idrs himielfc » followeth che 


. . 


SYMB, 8, 


T His Symbol likewiſe, #he the winds b aw, worlhip the noſe, ig.an ex» 
/horration co Divine wiſdome'3 For ir implierh that we ought to love 
che ſfimilicude of divine nxrures, and pawers: and when rhey make a 
reaſon ſuirable to their efficacies , ir ought exceedingly robe | Veen | 
and reverenced, _ THE 
| SYMB. g. 
. 3 

Heinext Symbol, Cw vor fire with a ſword, cxhorts.to wiſdome ; for 

it excires 11/119 a convenient knowledge , that we ought nor togive 
ſharp language to 6 mad full of fire and anger, nor to concelt with him 
fot you may often by words exaſperare and croublea rude unlearned per- 
ſon. Ofchis Herac/itns witnelſeth ; Toconteſt with anger (igich he) « hard, 
for ro a it would have done, it will purchaſe though at theexpence of life, 


And helaidcruly ; for many, gratifying their owne anger , haye exchanged 
their 


VI C 
nds (as I conceive )torhe ſame effeR ; Declining 
ori Por ir cortimabltiditeo leave the pub- 


- 


\ 


PLAHAGORLEL 
theiriſouls, arid preferred dearh-before:them : burfrom-comiwarnce-of the 


tongue's and pzacefulneſs , rhis: happens that. our of. copcencion-aruſerh;- 
endientinert;h L re 'being exringuiſhed ;. and.chou NNE, 
WOIKA :; 


appear, nor tobe yoid ofreaſon, This Symbol/is configned by tha; 
followerh. 5 
PAC 


__ Y MB. 10. 


- | 
' » £44079 SENT: Sil Ta | I 7c) dmg < 
"yn away from thyſe!f every edgg'; forgt 


lod 2 322ngii-t 
wn hyde ene edge; Hororapen agenſoengr lc hl 
-Y: LR 10 W FL,NiM., - 1,018 OF J co gQeco T0; pru- 
*;': MenFe, Bas anget; for-rhac.edge of the. mind which we call anger, is - 
void'of. rgalon and pradenge 3-fot .anger boilerh like a,por upon the fire , 
never dj) Fhng che mipd 't@ thax which is palt..,/Y'ou mult cherefore ſercle. 
your miydin cranquylicy; diverging icfrom anger,, and often. preyentin 
your Il v a4 man;makeh brafletound, not witbour xouching ic, This. 
aſſion rhe;efore mn} beſuppraſi by Reaſon, 4 


q | 
SY M{BU 41, 

THis, Help ly on 4 burchen, bat nat 10 take itoff, adviſeth to forti- 
tude ; for, whoſecyer layerh 9p 4 pecben ecruperh lopoge aps 
ation ; bac he who.t; of, re(t and remiineſs,* The meaning thefes , 
fore of the SymbeT1s chis., ” Be'nor the cquſe,, either to thy ſelfor 8 0- 
ther, of remiſneiſe of mind, and ſoft lifez, for every uſefull 1h 114 {achai A 

red by ; being Teated 


abour. "This Symbol Pr:begoras called Herculean, 4s, b ed. 
by bis Jabours ; for whild he lived amongſt men , he paſſed frequency 
through fire, and many difficulcies, ſhupning idl-nefs, From aRiobs and. 
labour proceeds a right office, buripilhe from iloath. - PTS 
BY SYMB, * 52, 
His » Plack off your right ſhoo firſt , but put your lefe foot firftimeo the 
 bafon, exhorrs ro aQive ptudence; thatgo ations, as right, are to 
be ſer round about us; buc che ill, as lefr, to be Idid aſide and rejeRted. © 


Cllr «-1'> <p. 2. Lt 


His, Diſcourſe not of Pythagorean things withowt light, is-chiefly- ad- 

TY rh the egy vice profepce , fs that oe the 
lighe of the mind, which beingindefinice ,* limirs and reducerhir, as it 
were, out of darkneſsinto butts It is therefore chiefly requiſice ro look 
upon the mind, as guide of all good aRions in life; bur in the Pythagorick 
dodrines, this is moſt particularly neceſſary ; for it is not poſſible ro un- 
derſtand what chey are, withour light. | 


SYMB. 14. 


"THis, Paſſe not over « ballaxce, cqmmands co do juſtly , and, above all 

thing®, to reſpe& equality and mediocrity , and ro know jultice, the 
moſt perfe& yertue, which complears the reft, and wichour which, the 
reft pr6fir nothing ; neirher muſt we know ic ſuperficially onely, bur b 
Theorems, and ſciencifick 'Demonftration, This knowledge is the wor 
ofno Art and Science, but onely of the Philoſophy of Pyrhegores , which 
ptefercerh Marhematicks before all things elſe. 


\-SYMB, 1s. 


PYTHAGORAS. 


"1... BI ons. 


O che ſame purpoſe is this,; Travelling from home,turw nt bac the 

. Furies go back vith you, This Symbol reeth co Philoſoph Som 
ation-abour che mind. Ir likewiſe manifeſtly reacherh thus, When thou 
fudieſt Philoſophy , ſeparare thy felf from all corporcall and fenſible 
things , and truly make a medication of death uneo chings incelligible , 
which are alwaies the ſame, and afrerthe ſame manner ; proceeding (wich- 
our turning back) by Mathemaricks, INE For travell is 
the chavge of place , death is the ſeparation of the ſoul from the body. 
Bur we muſt ſo ſtudy Philoſophy, as to make uſe of the pure mind fin- 
cerely, without the as of corporeall ſenſes, ro the comprehenſion of 
the cruch which is in things thar are, which is acknowledged ro be wi 
dom. But after you have once applyed your ſelf ro ſtudy Philoſo- 
phy, turn not back , nor be drawn back to che former corporeall things, 
1n which you were bred up z for you will mnch repent , being 
hindred from ſacred comprehenſions, by the darknefſe which is in cor- 


poreall rhings. Repentance they called Erienys, or Fury. 
SYMB. 16. 


His , #rinc not, being turned towards the Sw, admoniſherh , that we 
offer nor ro do any befttiall aFion , bur to Rudy and pratiſe Philoſo- 
phy, 15:0, Ingen Heaven and-the Sun ; and remember, chat in the ftady 
of Philoſophy, you never beaf a low mind, but by the concemplation of 
heavenly chings, aſcend ro the gods, andto wiſdom, And having applyed 


your ſeſfro ſtudy Philoſophy , andro the light oferuth thar is int, pu- 


rifying your ſelf, and —— your ſelf wholly to thar deſligne, ro 
Theology and Phyſiology , and Aſtronomy, and Eriologick , whichis 
above all che reſt, do nothung ircarionall or beſtiall. 

$f, S Y M B, 7. 


He ſame meaningis of the next, Wipe wor « ſeat with a Torch 3 for not 


onely becauſe a Torch is purificerive , as partaking of much quick 
. | bh br c——_ be defiled, irs naruce 


fire, like Sulphur, ic adviſerh, that this © 
nafach, Pied all chings char defile ; nor ought we to oppoſe 


being ſuch, 2s ic diſpellerh 
Re blends, by defting thac, whoſe narure is repugnant ro defiling. 
Much lefſe onghe we to joyne andatixchings proper to wiſdom, wir 
thoſe which are proper to animality, For , «Tweb, in reſpeR of irs 


ighcneſs, is compared to Philoſophiy ; 


co Animality. 
SYMB. 18S, 


His , Breed a Cock, but not ſacrifice it ; for it is ſacred to the Moos and 
the Sun, admoniſherth us, th nouriſh and cheriſh (and not to ne- 
le&, ſo as to ſuffer them to periſh and corrupt ) the greateviden- 
ces of the union, and coagmencation , and ymparhy , and conſpirarion 
of the world. Ic therefore adviſeth, to addreſs our ſelves to contemplar1- 
on ofthe Univerſe, and to Phileſophy ; for the truth ofall things beingby 
nature concealed, and hard to be found our, yet requiſire to be { , 
and inveſtigared by man, aps Mage. Philoſophy , ( for ro do it by 


any other fludy'is impoſſible) which Es ſome little ſparks _ 


4 Seat, in reſpeR of ics lowneſs, , 


117 


11$ 


PYTHAGORAS. 


nature, blowes cthzm up, and makes chem greater and more perſpicuous 
by irs doRrins, Philoſophy rhexefott baghc tÞ be ſtudied. 


 SYMB. 19. 


is, S:r not pon 4 Chanix , may appear to be more Pyrhagvricall , 

] from whar was already ſaid ; for becauſe aliment is to be meaſured 

corpoteity and -animaliry , not by the Chanix , reſt not , nor 

teedrby life uniniatedinco Philoſophy ; bur applying rhy ſelf chereto , 

eake greareft care of that in rhee which is molt divine, the Soul , and in 

ehe ſoul, chiefly the mind , whoſe alimemt is not meaſured by che Chut- 
nix, bux by comemplacion and diſcipline, 


SYMB. 20. 


His , Breednathing tha: hath creokgd talons, adyiſeth to a thing which 
is yer more Pythagoricall ; Be free and communicative, and endea- 
your to make others ſuch alſo, accuſtoming thy ſelf rogive and re- 
ceive without grudging or envy ; nor to take all chings inſatiably, and ro 
givenothing, For the naturall condition of thoſe Fowls , which have 
crooked ralons, is , to receive and (hatch fe:dily and qui: kly, but nar ea- 
fily to ler go, or impart to others , by reaſon of the tenacity of their ra- 
lons, being crooked; 'as the nacure of Shrimps is ſuch , char rhe quickly 
lay holdofa thing, bur yery hardly pare withit , uvlcts chey berurned 
upon their backs, Now we having hands given us by nature, p'oper to 
tommunicare , and fireigke nor crooked fingers,, ought noyto imicate 
thoſe which have crooked ralons, unlike us ; bur rather mutually co come 
municate tO, and participate from, one another , as being excired theretg 
—_— , Who firli gave names to things , who named the more honoy-» 
le hand Stfwv; rhe r5ghty not onely drd Te Itxtodou , from receiving ; bug 
likewiſe , &n0 Ts d\elvv fropxeu ww T& utT&F1d\bvou » from being ready to res 
cetve in communicating. We mult therefore do juſtly, and forthat reaſar 
philoſophiſe z for Jultice 18a return and/remuneration , exchanging and 
ſupplying exceſs and defet.  * DR mr 


SYMB. 21. 


His , Cuz no; in the way , rhat trath is one, falſhood multiplicious; 
which is manifelt from chis, that what evety rhing is, ſpeaking plain- 

ly, is expreſſed but one way; but what ir is nor , is on gs 1hfitte 
waies. Philoſophy ſeems ro bea way ; it therefore ſairh , Chooſe that 
Philoſophy , and that way to Philoſophy , in which thou ſhale not cut 
(or divide ) nor eſtabliſh contrary dodtrines, bur rhoſe whichare conſti- 
rured and confirmed by ſcienrifick demonſtration, by Marhematicks ahd 
contemplation; which is, pHiloſophiſe Pytha orically, It may betaken alſo 
in another ſenſe , foraſmuch 38-thar Philoſophy which proceeds by cor- 
Its and ſenſibles, ( with which Philoſophy , the younger ſore are 
atisfied , who conceive, thar God, and qualities, and rhe mind, and yer» 
tnet, and, ina word, all che principall cauſes of things , are bodies ) is 
eaſily ſubverred and confured, as app?ars by rhe great diſagreement a- 
monygſt chem , who go about ro ſay ny thing therein, Bnr rhe Philoſo- 
phy which is of incorporealls, wget iy: le*, and immaretialls, and 
eternalls, which are alwaics the ſame in thernſelves,, and rowarde 'one 
another,never admieting corruption or alterari n, j* firmlyeſtobliſhed, 
and the cauſe of jrefragable demonſtration. Noay this precepr adviſeth 
Þ | | us, 


{ 
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us, when we philoſophiſe, and perfe& the way which is thanifeſt, that we 
ſhan rhe ſnaces and encertainments of corporealls and diviſibles , and in- 
timarely apply our ſelves co rhe ſubſtance of incotpocealis, which are ne- 
ver uvlike themſelves , by reaſon of che truth and Rtability which chey 
naturally have. WEzS 


SYMB, 22, 


His, Receive vor a Swallow into your houſe , adviſeth , thar you admic 
4 nor afloathtull pzrſon {who is not a confant lover of labour, .nzuhec 

will perſevere co be a diſciple 1 unto your doctrines, which requite 
continuall labour and parience , by reaſon of the variety and intricate- 
neſs of the ſeveral! diſciplines. He makes uſe of the Swallow co repreſenc 
floath, and cutring off rimes , becauſe this bird comes to us but in one 
feaſon of the yeaty and then ayes but a ſhort while with us ; bac is abſent 
from as, and out of our fight, a much longer ſpace. | 


SYMB. 23. 


His, Wear not 4 Ring , is likewiſe adhotracory afrer the Pychagorick 
way, thus z Foraſmuch as a Ripgencompelſerh the finger of the wea- 
rer, in nacure ofa chain, bar hath.this property, that ic pincheth nor, 
nor paineth, bur is ſo fir, as if ir naturally belonged ro that part ; and the 
body is ſuch a kind of Thain t6 the ſoul, wear nor a Ring, (ignifies, Ph:lo- 
ſophife ryn/y , and ſeparace yout ſoul from the chain which goeth round 
aboutit. For Philoſophy is che medication of death, and ſepararion of the 
foul from the body. Seriouſly and earneſtly cherefore apply your ſelfro 
the Pythagorick Philoſophy , which ſeparaces the ſoul, by che mind, from 
all corporealls, andis converſant abour imelle&ualls and immaterialls ; 
by Theorerick do@rins. But unty andioofe your fins, andall rhings'that 
| ſack u back and hinder phil»ſophiſing , diverſions of the fleſh , exceſs 
ye eating , unſeaſonable repletion, which, as it were, fetrer the body, 
and cominually breed infinice diſeaſes. 


'SYMB., 24. 


TJ is, Grave not the image of Godin 4 Ring, adviſeth chus, Philoſophiſe, 

and, above all rhings, think, that the gods are in- o-'poreall, This 
Symbol is, beyond all others, the Seminary ofthe Pyrhagorick do&rins ; 
of it all chings (almolt) are firly adapred , and, by it, are ei{abliſhed ro che 
end. Think not char they uſe forms that are corporeall , neither that rhey 


are received into tfiareriall ſubſtance , fertered (as ir were ) to the body, 


like other living becings. The figures engraved in Rings, in the very 
Ringexp:eſſea chain , and corporeity, and ſenſible form , as it were rhe 
figure ot ſome animal, perceprible by (ighg, from which we mult abſolute- 
ly ſeparate the gods , as being crea ahd intelligible, and alwajes the 
ſame 1n them(elves,and rowards one anotherzas 15 largely diſcourfed in the 


Treatiſe concerning God, , 


SYMB, 25. 


Tis, Look wot in # olaſſt by tandlt-light, adviſeth more P tically 

chus hap Awe. 1s 1-1 nor the phanraGes of ſeriſe (which give a 

kind of light co comprehenſions, like a candle, neither narurall not rrue) 

bur thoſe which p:ocure Science, and are converſant in the mind 7 
| whic 
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which a moſt brighe puriry is conſtituted in the eye of the ſoul; 'of all 
Notions, and Incelligibles, and che ſpeculation of chem , bur not of Cor- 
realls and Senfibles , for they are in continuall Ruxion and muration, 
as hath often been _— no Way table, norexiſting like themſelyes, 
whereby rhey might uphold a ficme and Scientifick comprehenhion, as the 


orhers do. : = 
'SYMB. 26, 


"His, Be not ſe;ſed with immoderate laughter , ſhoweth that we ſhould 

. yanquiſh-paſſhions : Pur thy ſelfe in mind of right reaſon ; be neither 
blown up ingond fortune , -nor calt dowp in bad ; admitting no thoughc 
of change incuher. He named Laughter abave all other patlions, becauſe 
thar is moſt apparently ſhowy. in the face ir ſelfe ; perhaps alſo, becauſe 
this is. proper. roman onely of all living Creatures ; whence ſome de- 
fine man, A riſfible livivg Creature. This przcept ſhows that we onghe 
ro take humanity onely, as it were in our way , like guelts; bur ro acquire 
the imiration of God, asfar as we are'able ; by Philoſophiſing, ſecterly 
withdrawing our ſelves from the property of men , and przferring the ra- 
tionall before the riſfible , in diſtioRion from other Creatures, | 


SYMB. 27. 


His, At 4 Sacrifice / wt nat your nailes, is alhortative to friendſhip: for 

of Domeſticks and Allies , ſome being neerly related to us, as Bro- 
thers, Children, Parents, are like our Limbs and Parts , which cannoc be 
taken away without much pain and main : others who are allied to us at a 
great diſtance, as the Children of Uncles, or of Colens, or their Children 
or ſuch like, reſemble rhoſe parts which may be cur off wichour pain, as 
| Hair, Nailes, and the like. Intending thefefore to ſignihe thoſe allies, 
whom, by reaſon of this diſtance, we ar other timesnegle , he uſerhche 
word »ailes, ſaying, Caſt not thoſe quite away ; but, in Sacrifices, though 
at other times negleRed, ) carry them along with you ,' and renew-your 


Domeſtick familiarity with them, 


'SYMB, 28. 
His, Lay wot hold on every one readilyewith your right hand , ſaich, Give 
nor you right hand eaſily, that is, Draw not to you, nor endeavour 
to draw out improper and uniriated perſons, by giving them your righr 
hand : Moreover , to ſuch as have not been lang tried by Diſciplines and 
Doarines , nor are approvedas worthy to participate of Temperance, 


andof che Quinquenniall flence and other Trialls , rhe right hand oughr 
not to be given, | 


S YMB, 29. 


fl |bp>; When you riſe out of bed , wrap the coverlats together, and confound 
the print of your body , adviſerh, that ovieg ohie ner hb to Philoſo- 
phiſe, you ſhould acquaivrt your ſclfe with Intelle&ualls, and Incorpo- 


realls; Therefore as ſoon As you riſe'from the (leep of ignorance , and 
char darknefſe which reſembles night ;' draw not ro your ſclfe any corpo- 
reall thing, to the light of Philoſophy which reſembles the day ; bur ot 
out of your remembrance all prints of that ſleep, 


SYMB. 30, 
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SY MBE, 36. 


His,E at not the heart ,fignifieth,that we ought not co tear 4-ſundet the 
- £ uniry and confpiration of the whole ; Moreover ir implierh , Be not 
enviousy but obliging, and communicative : hereupon it exhorted rd 
Philoſophiſe. For of all Arts and Sciences, onely Philoſophy envierh noc 
the good of 'orhers, nor grieveth therear, nor rejoyceth in the ill of 4 
neighbour ; but declareth rhat all men are by narnre allied to one anocher; 
and friends, and alike afteted, and. ſubjeKed alike ro fortune, and alike 
1gnorant of the future; and therefore 'commands them to commiſerate 
and love one another, as bzcomes a Creature, ſociable and rational, 


SYMB. 31. | 


Ike that, is this, Eat not the brain, for that is the principall iriftrunieht 

4, of Wiſdome ; it ſignifierh therefore that we oughr nor with reproa- 
ches to bire and rear in pieces , things'well intended, and Doarines. 
Thoſe are well intended, which are exactly confidered .by che principall 
reaſon of mind , like ro things comprehended by Science ; for theſe ar 

beheld nor by the organs of the irrational ſoul , char is, by the heart and 
the liver, bur by the pure rarionall parr. of the ſoul : wherefore iris afdlſy 
ro oppoſe them, This Symbol rather adviſeth to worſhip rhe fountaiti of 
Minds, and next inſtrument. of Incelletion, by whoſe meanes we ac- 

quis Speculation and Science, and (in a word) all Wiſdome, and truly 
'Philoſophiſe ; and not ro confound and deface che Prins that are there- 
mn. , | 


£ 
* 
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SYMB. 32. | | 

His, Spit pon the cuttings of thy Hair , and parings of thy Nails, ſaith 

'' £ thus 4 Thoſe things IS te 7 conteraned Ld bole with thee, 
bur are more diftant from rhe Mind ; as, on'the ocher fide; thoſe are mote 

'egeemed , which are neerer to the mind. $6 having addicted rhy mind ro 

' Philoſophy, ' above all reverence thoſe things which are demonttrared by 

- rhe ſoul and mind , wichour theorgaris of fenſe by ſpeculative Scierice : 
Bur contemne and ſpir upon thoſe things which ate ſeen without che light 
ofthe mind, by the ſeniitiye organs ohh are born with ns ; which-ace 
not capable of reaching the&ternity'of themind. 


SYMB, 33. ; 


"9 His,' Receive not an Erythrine, ſeems toreſpedt the Erytriology of the 
CE word; Bnterrain not'an impudent bluſh leſſe perſon riot on the orher 
"ſide one over-baſhfull , ready ro fall back fromthe mind and'firme inca- 
lekion ; whence is underſtood alſo, Be nog Lych your ſelf. 
# 4 TS. 


e444] 
Vt 14 \.2\,F.M B.\34- AEN) 
\His, Deface the Print of 4 pot in the aſhes, ſignifieth, that he who applies 
""'L his mitidto Philoſophy, muſt forger the D=mionttrarions of coptu- 
' fion and gro nefle, ( rhar 1s, af corporealts and ſenſibles) and whofi 
' make uſe of Demonſtrations of incelligibles ; By aſhes arermeant'the duil 
« of ſanckin Machemaricallrables, wherein the D:monftrarions und figures 


are drayyn. 
os, Ii SYMB. 392 
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SYMB, 36. 


RY approach wot her to get Childrew , who hath money, is not meant of a 
woman, bur of a Se and Philoſophy , which hath in « much corpo- 
reiry andgtavity tending down-wards : for of all things in the Earth Gold 
is the moit heavy, and aptelt to move rowards the Centre, which is the 


operty of Corporcall weight : to 4pproach meanes not oncly cation, bur 
- «we. our ſelves, and to be aſſi/tent. 
SYMB, 36. 


His, 7n the firſt row honogr, the fignre and the degrees, the figure andthe 
Triobolus, adviſeth ro Philoſophile, and Rudy Marhematicks nor ſu- 
perficially, and by them as dydegrees of aſcention arrive at our propoſed 
end.; bur deſpiſe choſe kings ich others . preſerrs before theſe ; and 
chiefly reverence the Icalick Philoſophy which conſiders incorporealls in 


chemiclves, beforc the Ionick which firſt looks upon bodies. 


SY MB, 37. 


TW” His, Ab/tain from Beans , adviſerh to beware of every ching that may 
4K corrupr our diſcourſe with the Gods, and przſcience, 


SYMB, 38. 


g fe > plant Mallowes but eat it not , ſignifies that ſuch rhings are turned 
£4 with the Sun. Plen:, that is ; Inſiſting on its narure and application co 
the Sun, and Sympathy, neicher abitain from ir , nor wholly adherero it ; 
but transferre your mind andincelle&, and rranſplant them as it were ro 

lants and herbs of the ſame kind; andro prone which are nor of the 
Fine kind, and ro Stones and Rivers, and in a word to all natutes; for thou 
wilc find chat which deſignerh che unity and conſpiration of the World, 
co be fruicfull and full of variety, avd admirably copious, as if ic ſprung 
from a Mallowes root : Therefore nor onely cat nor, nor deface ſuch ob- 
ſervations, but ot the contrary encreaſe them , and multiply them, as ic 
were by ccanſplancation, 


SYMB, 3g. 


His, Abſtain from living Crearwres, exhorrts to Juſtice, and reſpe& of 
alliance by a like kind life, and the like. 2 
By theſe is explained rhe Symbolicali adhorrative form ; containing 
much, that is common with the cultomes of the Ancients, and Pythago- 
cicall, Thus Jamblichm. 


CHAP. Ill. 
The ſame Symbol: explained by others.” 


F{ Oſt of theſe Symbols are mentioned alſo by ochers , with differenc 

explications. The firlt ® Olymprodorns afcrihes to Philolaw, delive- 
on »When you come into a Temple , turn not back, b Jamblichw, in 
the life of P3thagorasy cites itin the ſame words, addingrhis expoſition, 
That we ought not to per forme divine Rites ; curſorily and negligenth, 


Upon 


4% 
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the 2d Advre nor wo 4s it were, x paſſeng by , *Plutarchſaich, c in Num. 
Weonght to gofrom bome wth that expreſſe emtomr, Anil for thirreaſon the 
Cryers «ſed, upon Feſtival dates, to yo befort the prieſts , and commundent the 
people to forbear working, | 
- The {ame expoſirion d Jambiichns, in the life of Pjrhagoras, gives ofthe d cap, 
gd, Sacrifice m F020 mage pens > _ | 
To the ONCE 101 5 arfbe! be Vt nohi. wondeyfu Il,and concorne 
ing dive d:Qrines , kn beapplycd to what Jawbiichs; ſaich in-che life of 
Pythagoras: © Many precepts were introduc d imo the praitice of divine rites ,. 
Jo"cy act 4 pra , 
foraſmuch as they y ave firm ered 't ro theſe things, concerving them not ro be 
fantaftich, boaſts, but to derive rheir beginning from ſome god, All this the 
Pnthagoreans believe ro be true, as the fabulows reports concerning Arittzus 
he Proconmnefian, and Abaris che Hyperborean, and the liks,” Andthey didnot 
onchy believe all theſe , but alſo endeavour — 1 frame many things, 
that ſeem fabulous, derag wo {ow + noh;ng relaxes 10 the deicy, In all 
frwch ehings he conceived not, that the per ſons —_ were fooliſh, but thoſe 
enely who gave nobelieftoit, For they are not of opinion, has S_—_ car do 
chings, others they cannot, as the Soph fts imagine; but, that all thing: are 
poſſible, And the ſame is the beginning of the Ver ſes which they aſcribe to Li- 
rus, 6«; perhaps were made by Pychagoras, 


Hope all chings, ferro none belong diſpair 
Allthings co Co cafie and perfe& og ; 


The 5th Decline big b-waies, is mentioned by many ; onely Leertins de- 
livers ic quire dtherwiſe, Go nor ovr of che bigh-way ; ih in che expoliction, 
differs nor from the reſt, that we ewghe nor co follow the epinions of che 1#l- 
2g® , which are without judgment , and n0t indiſputable; but thoeſt of rhe few 
ard learned, | 
The 6th. Abſtain from the Melanure , for it belongs to the terreſtriall gods, 
? Plure ch interprets, as forbidding ro converſe with perſons, black in im» £ ae Bue, lib 
Piety. Tryphon , as forbidding falſhood and lies, whichare black in their 
_ The Mclanure is a kind of fiſh , ſo named from the blackneſle of irs 
eail. | | 
The gth Cur mt fire with a ſword, is one of thoſe Symbols which are af- 
Cribed to Andecides, che Pythagorean. 8 Porphyrins, bh Plataych, Laertine, , ., 
and i Athens, interpret it y as adviling, nor 20 exaſperate an angry perſon, | de Edue, lib. 
butio pive way to him, Fire ir anger, the ſwordcontention, St, Baſilexpounds i lib, | 
at of hoſe, who arterpt an imps . 
e 10th Lars reads thus , Turn away «ſharp ſword; itis generally 
expounded, Decline all things dangerous, 
he 11th Help to lay on a burehin, bur mer to take it off, is oy nn by 
Ne , that we onghr to further others, notin ſlug gilhmſſe, but in verine pag. 
and labour, Or, as Jamblichus , that we owg ht not to be the cauſe of wnother*s vic. Pyth, 
being idle, Laertins and Olywpiodores Cite ic thus, Lay wetburibens down 
rogether, but rake them wp gether ;, expounding it , that we weſt work to- 
gether in the courſe of life , ant co-operate with orhers in attions, etuding not to 
sdlene ſe, but to verine, 
The 1 2th which is cited by Swalw our of Arifophaner, in verſe, thus : 


Twro the (hoo firſt rhevight foot 
The left firſt in the baſon par. 


He expounds it not as & $ymbol, bur aProverb , ef choſe who performebing; 
dextronfly. al 


e cap, 28, 


Aa LIES 


» 
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The 1.4% Paſſe not over « ballance, is generally interpreted by &Plutarch, 

«be tb Laertins , | Clemens Alexandrinus, Porphyrins, and others, that we owe ht ro 

1 Stro rg * efteem Juſtice, and not to exceed tt, Athenews and Porphyrius expound it, as 
*?*  dehorring from avarice, and adviſing to purſue equality, 

: The 1 5th Lacrtiys delivers thus , #hen you go to travell, look wor back up- 

de Edue tib., 9 the bounds, m P/utarch thus, When you come to the burders, retrunot back, 

mac Emi." They both interpret it , that when we are dying , and arived at the bound or 

e::d of our life , we ſhould bear it with anequall mind withant grief, not to de- 

fre a contingance of the pleaſures of this life, So alſo © Porphyrix?, | 

The 16th Laertin reads thus, = nt a ſeat with oyle, 

The 1 7th Laertins and Suidas deliver thus, Toach not a white Cock, for 
1 is ſacrtd to the Moon, and a monitor of the hours. | 

The 19th St no; upon aChenix, Plutarchand Porphyrins incerpret , that 
we ought not to liverdly , but to provide neceſſaries for , the furwre,. For, a 
Chanix, according to Laertins and Swidas, is the ſame which Clearchus 
calls Hemerotrophen , a proportion of food daily ſpent. But Clemens As 
lexandrinns interprets it , as adviſing toconſider not the preſent day, but 
whar the furure will brivg forth ; To be ſolicicous, not oof food, bur pre- 
par'd for death. _ .: | | 

The 2orth Breed nothin 'g that hath cr ooked talons 3 1s aſcribed co A wdocydes 
the Pythagorean. ; 

The 2 1th Ol/ymproderas deliy ers thus, Cleave not wood inthe way; whereby, 
ſaith he, che Pythagoreans adviſed , not to diſquiet life with exceſſive cares , 
and vain ſolicitude. | -D 
7 PoE” The 224 Extertain no; a ſwallow under your roof, ® Plutarch interprets , 

hor "i " Take wit unto you au angratefull and unconſtant friend and Companion; for 
p Strom. 9, onely thisbird , of all the le ffer kind p 5s reported ro prey upon fleſh, p Cleniens 
Alexandrivus and Porphyriss 1nterpret it , as forbidding io. admit intra our 
ſociery a talkative perſon » imtemperate of ſpeech , who caunot contain what is 
communicated to him, Lg Op $5 
qde Edvic, Ib. The 234 4Plutarch alledgeth thus, Wear not a ſtrait Ring ; that is, ſaith he, 
| Follow a free courſe of lije,, and fetter not your ſelf, Or, as St, Hierow; 
That we live not anxiouſly., yor put our ſelves into [ervityde » 9r into ſuch\ a 
comdition of life, as we cannot free our ſelves from, when we ſhould have u 
mind couri;, * ' © | : 
The 24th Wear wt the piltures of the | nn Rings, * Poyphyrius expoun- 
PL 4 is, Yeth, Diſcourſe not of the gods inconfiaerately, or in publick.,, £ Jamblichny 
a | «.. | In-thelifg of Pythageras ,. delivers uthus , Wear not the image of God in « 
Ring, leſt it be defiled; fer it is the image of God, 't Clemens Alexandrinus 
affirms the ' nieaningto be, that we .owght not to mind Senfibles , but to 
paſſe on to Intelligibles, | | | | 
In the 28 Lay not hold on every 01e readily with your right hand, Plu- 
earch omirs fed (w5, Sn:das rovri. It is generally expounded thus , Be rar 
haſty and precipitategia contratt ing friendſhip wth any, | SR 
The 2 9th hen you r1ſe out of bed, wrap the coverlet together, and confound 
the print of your body;;, Plutarch-referreth it to the modeſty and reſpstt due. to 
the bed, Clemens Alexandrinus ſairkrt Ggnifies , that we ought. not in the 
u Strom. 59. dayetime ro call to mind any pleaſures , even of dreams which we had-in the 
»ioht;. Perhaps or ſatth he, irmeans, that:we oreg ht ro confound dark phanta- 


n pag. ** 


r Strom, $o 


hy with the light of truth,” 
The 3oth and 31th, Eat nor che Heart,and the Brain, .% FJamblichuws , in 
«cap. 24. rhelife of Pythagoras, ſaith, he enjoyned z raſmuch as thaſe two are the ſeats 
of life ani knowledge, Porpbyriu to the firſt , and Platarch to the ſecond, 
give ope\ncarpretarion ,, fr onſume nat yorr fo'f with grief 1; Nor afflict your 
miniwith carer, *© | 


[ bh . = 
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;. . The, 3 39:Laertins delivers contrary to Jambiichns ; Upou the pairing of 
rour nuls or cuttings of your hair, neither urine nor tread. — #.: 
-,\ The 34%, Deface cbe print of a por in the aſhes', Plmtarch and Clemens 
Alexandrinns expound, as adviſing, that upon reconc Jement of enmity, we ut 
terly aboliſh, angleave vor che leaſt printor remembrance of anger. 
; The-36t, concetning tbe figure andthree oboli, ſeems to have; reference. 
to the ſtory, related 1n the 6th.chaptet of his life,. / WU , 
* Of the 37th Abſtain from Beans , there are alledged many different. rea; 
ſons: 1 Ariftetle.ſath ,, He forbad theme , for that they yeſemble did\eie , or the y Leech, * 
gates of the-Inferi.; or, for tht they breed worms q| a liecle ſote of Maggorts: | 
Called Aide] ar, fer that they reſemble the nature of che Riniverſe 3,/07,, for that) 
they are Ol archich,, being ſe in Suffrages.. This lalt reaſgn is confirmed 
by Plocarcts who explains t] i Symbol., Abſtain from Suffragesz which of 
dd were given by Beans, Porphyraus Gaich, He inter difted Beangs becauſe, the 
firſt begmning..and generation being confuſed ,; and many things being com- 
mixed, and concreſcev: togerber , and computrafied in the earth. by little and 
bitle, the generation and diſtretion brokg forth together ; and living creatures: 
bein em together with plants , then ont of the ſame putrefaltion aroſe 
both and beans ; whereof he alledzed pr+-/ put harac, For, if any one 
ſhowld chew a bean , and, having minced it ſma'l with hizteeth , lay it abroad 
in the warn $uv, and ſo leaving it for 4 lirtle time, return ta ity he (ball perceive 
the ſcent of human blwd. Moreqver, if any one ache time, when bans (hoag 
forth the flower, (hall rakg aligtleof the flower which then is black, ,, and put it 
Ito an earthen weſſell , and cover it cloſe , and bury it. in the. ground nines 
daies; and at the end thereof rake it up , and takg. off the cover:;, inſtead of the 
Bean , by (hall find either the bead of an lufazt, or yoveuxgs did\oigy.. The fame ; 
reaſon 2 Origen aſcribes. to Zarares; from whom perhaps Prthaghras, being = in Philof. 
his ſchollar,; receivedrfhiem, ' Hence ic is char Pliny (aith.,,, He condemned 
Beans, becauſe the ſouls of the dead are in them, And Porphyriuelſe-where, 
Becauſe they moſt partake of the nature of 4 lrving creature, Some, of whom 
3s Cicere, Tay, It was , becauſe they diſturb the tranquilliry. of che mind. 
therefore to abſtain from them , Ta\th Porphyrins , ws our. dreams ſerene 
and wntronbled, © Agellizs faith , he meant , from wenereall delights, And a lib, 
Platarchaith, He forbad beans , becauſe they conduce thererg... On the 
contrary, , Clemens Alexandrinas affirms , they were prohibuced our. of no b Strom. $. 
vrher reaſon, then that womer fot on them, become barren, .. / | 
For the 39th Abſtain from the Ju of living creatures; the mdſt gene- 
rall reaſon 1s,, becauſe they arg of the ſame-pature and temperament with 
us, and, in a manner, allyed uoco us. Bur of this, formerly. . 


Other Symbols. 


#TOO the foregoing Symbols colleted by Jamblicha = may be added 
; cheſes  * | 

Take not up what falls fromthe table ; mganing, that men ſhould nor ac- 
cuſtom themſelves ro eat intemperarely. Or, alludingto ſome religions 
rite; for, O_ ſaich, That which falls ſo , belongs co the Heroes ; 
ſayingin his Heroes ; WF; 


Taſte vat what from the Table falls, © ( Laert.) 


Break yet bread; Divide not friends. Others refer it ro the judgmenc in 
the infernall places, Orhers, har ic implyech fearin War, (Laert,) - 
"Mt Set 
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PYTHAGORAS: 
Set down ſa/t, in remembrance of juſtice; for Salt preſerves allthings,and 
is brought our of che pureſt thing, Warer, { Eaert.) <Mogta 

. Pluck, net a Crown ; that is, Offend not the Lawes , for Lawes are the 
Crown of Cities. (Porph.) ds mg 

Offer /ibatuen ro the yods , juſt tothe ears of the cup 4, fignifying}, thar we 
ought ro worſhip and celebrare the gods with mutick , for that paſſerh in 
at the ears. ( Porph.)) Anddrink nor of thar libation. ('Jamb. cap, 18. 


| ner(which are unlawfull) generation, —_— beginning, end, wor 
that of which the firſt baſis of all things conſ6ts,Meating,we muſt abſtain from 
che loins, Au{uov difolwy, matrow, feer, and head of Victims. © He catted 
the loins, Bafis, becauſe living creatures are ſerled npon them as theic 
foundation ; &d\vazs 3, didgia, generation, for withour rhe help of theſe , 
no living creature is engendered, « Matrow he called Increaſe , it being the 
cauſe of augmentation in living crearures. The beginning, the teer ; the 
head , the end ; which have molt power 1n government of ' the ' body, 

Porph, | | 
( Eat 2d fiſhes. (Laert.) Some apply this to ſilence, ( Arher, Deipn. lib. 7.) 
on” ſay , he diſapproved rhem , becauſe nor uſed in ſacrifice ra the 
b Put not meat in 4 chamber -pot z _—_— communicate nothing that 18 
wiſe to a rude and fooliſh perſon. ( P/zt. de educ. lib.error.) 

Sleep not at noon, For at that time the Sun ſhewerh irs greateſt force, 
( O/ympiad. in Pla, Phedon,) We ought nor to ſhnt our eyes againſt the 

ighe, whenic 15 moſt manifeſt, Ig | 
«it not your ſtation , without the command of your Generall : Our ſouls 
oughr to be kept in the body , neicher may we forſake this life without 
ſpeciall leave from him, who gave it us, leſt weſcem to deſpiſe the gift of 
God. ( Cicer, in Cat, and de Repab.) | : 

Roaſt not what is boyled; that is, Change not meekneſle to anger, ( Jamb!,) 

Heap not up C rg Of this wood they conceived the Scepter of J#puer 
to be made, ( Laer:. | 7 

Sacrifice even things to the celeſtial deities, odd to the terreftriall, Of this, 
already in his Arithmerick. 

When it thunders, tonch the earth, Calling co mind our own morraliry, 
Laws; ) or, When a King is angry, the offender ought to humble 
imſelf. | 

Eat not ſiting in a Chariot. ( Pint, ) Some expound it - that we ought to 
eat in quiet ; or, that we onght not co giye onr ſelyes toluxuty ina time 
of buſineſle. 

Go into the Temple on the r1ght. hand, go out owtht left, Right and left ſeem 
to refer to the ceremoniall numbers; of which, already. 

Where blood hath been ſhed, cover the very place with ſtones ; that is, aboliſh 
the very remembrance of any war or diſſention, (Jamb.) 

: yy or a m1ld plant. ( Laert, Porph,) Some expound it, Harm nor the 
armleſs. 

Pray aloud; implying, not that God cannot heat ſuch as pray ſofcly, bur 
char our prayers ſhould be juſt, ( Clem, Alex. Strom, 4.) ſuch as we need 
not care who hears. 

Sail not on the ground; ſignifying, that we ought to forbear raiſing raxes , 
and ſuch revenues as are troubleſome and unſtable. E lem, Strom. 5) 

Beget children ; For it is our duty to leave behind us ſuch, as may ſerve 
OT in.our room. (Jamb, vic. cap, 18.) "= 

either dip in a baſon, nor waſh in 4 bath, ( F mb. ibid. 
Tt not away thy wife, for ſhe is a ſuppliant. (Jab. ibid,) 
Connſell 


© —_ + T3 | 
PYTHACORAS. 
& ounſell nothing. dit whaz is beſt , for Counſell is a ſacred thing : (Jaws, 
ibid, MITT | eg 
Plant not a Palme ; (Plut. in Iid;and Oli.) 007% . 
Laſlly, Hicher may.be referred rhe Symbolicalt Letter Y, They ſad chat 
the courſe of human hfe us like that Eriter z for tvery one arriving as the firſt 
ſtate of youth, where the way divides it ſelfe into two, ſtands at 4 Fae, nor knows 
mg which co take ; »f he meets with # guide that lead: tothe betttr , chars, 5 
he learn Philoſophy, Oratory, or ſome honeſt Art which may prove beneficiall, 
but cannot be auain' 4 without much labour ; they dffirwee that be ſhall lea4 an 
Honourable ayd plomtifull Life, But if not lighting upon ſuch 8 Maſter , he 
rakes the left hand way, which ſc:mes at firſt to be the better, and to lead to 
virtue, that ts, if he give bimſelſe over to ſloth and "Luxury 1 which ſeem plea« 
ſant at firſt to hins who is ignorant of true good, he ſhall ere long loſebuth bis 
Credit and Eſtate , and live thenteſorward, ign-minionſly, ahd miſerably, 
Thus ® Lat antivs perhaps alluding tothe old Verſcs. 


The Pythagorick letter two wayes ſpreadd, 
Showes the two paths in which Mans life i lead, O 
The right hand track,to ſacred Vertne tends NY 
Thengh ſteep and rough at firſt, in reſt tt endg 3 | 
The other broad and [moth, but fron its Crown 
Os rocks'the Travellour u tnmbled down, . 
He who teVartue by harſh toyls aſpires, _ © 
Subduing pines, worth and renown acquirts : 
But who ſeeks ſloathfull Luxary, and flies, 
The labony of greas alls, diſhononr*d dies, 


THE GOLDEN VERSES OF 
PITH AGORAS. 


Summary of the Pythagorick Doarine is extant in Verſe, enticuled, 
A the Golden Verſes of 'ythegoras » Or as others, of the Pyrhagoreans, 
For that, ſaith Hierocles , 4s God is the beſt and pore of Mitalls, ſo theſe are 
the beſt and moſt Divine of Verſes ; They arethele,  - 
Firſt, in their ranks, th immortall Gods adore, 
Thy Oath keep ; next, great Heroes ; then implore 
Terreſtriall Demons with due ſacrifpce, 


- 


Th _ vpn and ner Allies : 
Him that i: in Vertue thy Fri, 
And with ob; eruance his kind "7 co 
Nor (co thy power } inghe awits caſt him by, 
Thy pow'r « neighbour to Neceſſuy, 

Theſe kyow, and with imtentive care ptr ſme 3 
But anger, flocch, and Luxury ſubdue. 


do fee of others or th If e forbear 
tl; berefy ſelf ard moſt in fear, 
Let Juſtive all chy werds and ations ſway ; 
Nor frown the even conr(t of reaſon ſtray : 
For know that all men are to dye ordai 
HAnd riches are 4s quickly laſs 4s gain'd, 
Croſſes that happen by divine decree, 

ach thy lot ) bear not inpatiently, 

« ſeek.co remedy with all thy care, 
| And 
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© Firſt learn toknow the thing on which th art beth, 
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Nor midt ihow care of ourward health forget.” 


* 0 Sachtemp"rance uſe in $4 Avg djet, | 
c 


Meats nnprobibited, not earious thuſe, - © © 
Decline what an; ather may accuſe, 

The raſh expence of vanity deteſt, 

And fordidneſſe: A meanin all beſt, 


_—_ £7: 


Hurt not thy ſelf + Before thou aft, adviſe; 


Nor ſkffer ſep a night tocloſe thine eyes, © © 
Till [ak thy alt: that day thou haſt ore=rWiE, = 


How ſlipt > what deeds > what duty left nndont > | 


Thus thy accolnt ſumm'd up from firſt to'laſt, . 


Grieve for the ill, joy for what good hath paſt. 
Theſe ſtudy, pattie theſe,aud theſe affett, 
To ſacred ap thy ſteps direft, © 


. Eternall Naturt*s fountain I atteſt, . A _ 
1 ar pr onvur fort anlpbeſs © © ANG 


Before thy mjndithor tg hts dy <1 
ys e Gods to Fo Cefn =” 


Theſs if thy labour vangui(h, thou ſhalt then _ 
Kne p thai wht Fu Gods Pe men 3; 
How every thiny proceeds, or by what ſtaid, © ' © 
' And know (@ fat 4s fit ro be ſurvay'd) ' | 
Nature alike throughout: that thou maiſt lears 
Not to hope hopeleſſe. things, bpt all diſcern, 
And kyow thoſe Wretches whoſe perver ſer wills. 
Draw town iipon their head ſpontaneous Ills ; © 
Unto the good that"s ni gh them deaf and blind : 
Some few the cure of i eſe misfortunes find, 
This onely ts the Fate tha” harms, and rolls, .. 
Throwghb miferies ſucceſſive, humas ſouls, 
Within i1'a cominuall hiddey fight, % 
Which we to ſhun muſt ſtudy, not excite, _ \ 
Great Jove! how lutle trouble ſhould we know, 
If thou to all men wouldſt their Genins ſhow? ' 
Ju fo not thou ; Men come of heav'nly race, 
Tanght by diviner Natwewhatt) embrate: > 
Which if par ſud, thou all T nam'4 ſhalt rain, . 
And keep thy Sonl clear from thy bodies ſtain, © 
In time of Priy*r and clean ſing, meats den "4. 
Abſtain from"thy mind*s rain! let reaſon guide : 
; Then ſtrip'd of fleſh np'to free ther ſoar, 
A demh-leſſe Gody"Divine, mircall no more, 


TIMEUS 


TIMAUS 
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Of the Soul of the World, end of Nature, 


1 MJEU S, the Loccian, ſaid theſe rhings : There 
are two Principles of all things z 'the 4ird, of 
things effected according to Reaſon; Neceſſity , 
of thoſe which are by Violence, accordingtorh= 
powers of bodies. Of theſe , one is of the nature 
of goods and is called God, and is principle of the 
belt chings ; the conſequent and concauſalls are 
reduced rg Neceſſuy, Forall things are the off- 

_ _ ſpringof cheſe, Idza, Matrer, Seniibles. The 

ficſt is uogenerated , immovable, permanenr, of the narure of Identity, 

incelleAuall, the exemplar of things that are made, and'iimmnrable. This 
is Idza, Matter, is the print, mother, nurſe , and produdrix of the third 
eſſence ; for, receiving likeneſs into ir ſelf, and being, as it were, chara- 

Qeriſed by chem, ir perfedts all produtions, 'This marrer he afferredro be 

eternall, bur nor immovable,in-form of ir ſelf, and withour figure; bur ce- 

ceiving all forms. In bodies it is diviſible; and of the nature ofAlceriry: 
They call Matter, Place and Region. Theſe two principles are contrary. 

Form, harh the nature of male and father z Matter, of female and mother; 

the Third is their off-ſpring. Theſe being chree , are known chree waies ; 

Idza, by intelleR, according to ſcience ; Matter, by ſpurious ratiocinati- 

on, not being underſtood by dire& comprehenſion, bur by analogy ; their 

Off-ſpring , by ſenſe and opinion. Before Heaven was made,” we wuſt 

conceive, that there was Idza, and Matter , and God, rhe maker of che 

b=crer, [viz, Idza.] Now foraſmuch as the eld:r is berrer then the youn- 
ge and the orderly then the diſorderly 3 God, —_ , and ſeeing 

atrer receive Idza, and become totally changed, yer diſorderly, ſaw alſo 
ie was nzedfull ro bring it. into Order , and, from indefinice tranſmurati- 

ons, to fix ir determinarely, that bodies might have proportionare di- 

RinRions, and not receive promiſcuous variations, : 

Ofall this Matrer he framed the World, ( makingir rhe bound of the The watts. 
nature of beeing, ſince it comprehends all other things $ ws onely-be- 

gotten, peripes animare, and rationall , ( forcheſe are berrer then inani- 

mare and irrationall ) and a ſphericall body, that being moreperfe& then 

cher figures. Deſigning therefore co make the beſt produRion, hemade 


Principles, 


this 5 ,generate,not Hogg acer any other cauſe,bur by che ſame God 
one Nga car compos'dirt, if ic ſhould pleaſe him ar any time rodifſstve it. 
* Bur he who is good, will not be carried on to the detirucion of the faireſt 


'produdtion. erefore it is permanent, and, being ſuch, incorruptible, 

uBperiithable, and bleſſed. It is:the beſt of produions, being made by the 
belt canfe , who looked not upon parcerns made by hands, bur upon the . 

Idza. rhe intelleRuall efſence: afrer which, this beingexa&ly made, is the 

faireſb of ally and not co be demoliſh'd, Ir is pornths as to ſenkble things, 
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The Soul of 


the World, 


The Parts of The Mind onel 


the World; 
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'of place-and order. Bur co number theſe withour the; 


PYTHAGORAS: 


forthe exemplar comprehending in it ſelfall intelligible creatures, left 
nothing one , ir being che perfect boundof Jhrelligibles , 'agghe world is 
of Senſ1bfes; wa being ſolid, raRile, and vilible, is divide@inco Earth , 
Fire, and"( betwixt theie ) Aire, and Water, Ir conſiſts of perfect bo- 
dies, which exiſt entirelyinir, (a DPofpare remains beyond ir , that the 
body of the Univerſe might be iclF-ſufficient, andnox liable co difſolution 
by any exrernall accidents ; for thereare yo ___—_ beſides theſe, and 
what ate containedin them 3.che afde olt excellent analogy , 
conneQed in<quall power , neither predominating over the other ip any 
part, nor being predominated, rhat whereby ſome might encreaſe, orhers 
decreaſe; but it reſteth in an nchfollons anions cope d, according 
tothe belt offs Pbd oferedeivg th unds, andthe interyalls 
diſtant from each other inthe ſame proportion , the middle is thac ro rhe 
Art which the rhird is coir, 'and ſo reci rocally » accordingrodifpoſare 
df another 

| borhfor 


.thivgequallro bem, is abſolotely impoſſible. It is well orde 
Ggure arid motion ; As to thefirlt, being'round, it is every Way 
And-able ro concain all ocher figares, As to irscirtular moriop, ir keepeth 
a/perpetuall-Yenor : for, aſph&ar onely, whetherin reſt of in{motion, is 
ſo adapred tothe ſame place as that ic never ceafeth nor ceutioyes 34ll its 
parrs being equidiftant from checenter, Now its outward-fuperficies-be- 
_——_ moorh., it needs not rhe weak organis , which are beſtow'd on 
other living creacures, for their accomodation. 

_ The Sou} of the World Godenkindted ini chemidft, but diffuſed be- 
yondic, covering the Uniyerſe with it, and tempering ic witha cemp<ra- 
medr of indivifble Form , and diviſible Subſtatice, fo as theſe rwo make 
one temperament; with-whict he mingfed rryo powers, principles of the 
ewo motions of Identiry and! Alrerity z which ( Soul ) being rot eaſily 
miſcible,was nor without difficulty contemperared. _6; | 
. Alk cheſe proportions are mixed according to harmonicall numbe 
which —_— he cunhingly divided , that it mighe be known of 
what, apd dy-what, the Soat conſifteth, This Soul God did not ordain 
(as we affirmYafrer corporeall ſubſtance, (for that which is molt honou- 
rable, is firſt both in power andtime ) but made EDT gh 90 3 Ic- 
moving onez: the firſt of four Monads , into eight Decads', and three 
Cenruries. Ofthis, che duple and rriple is eafily colleRed, the firſt being 
ſetled. 'AM rhefe, with their complements , andſeſquioQares, will a- 
mount to chirty ſir. The whole ſum will be one hundred and fourteen 
chouſand,/ fix hundred, ninety five. The diviſions are one hundred and 
fourteep thouſand, fix handred, ninety five. After this manner he divided 
che Soul of rhe Univerſe, ' | So wes 
ſeerh rhe Brernal! God, the Ruler and Father of all 
things. That which is generated we behold with our eyes, this World, and 
ics pares ;. the Echeriall are rwo-fold , ſome of che nature of Idenciry ; 
othets, of Alteriry. Of theſe, ſome extrinſecalſy carty abour all thar 
is wichip them; from Eaftro Weſt ,, by an univerſall motion. The reſt, 
doinga the morion of Alrericy , intfinſecally turn abour from the Welt 
tothe Eaſt, moved by themſelves. They are carried round by accident, 
with' the motion of Identity , having the greaceſt force in the Warld. 
The motion of Alreriry, divided according to harmonicall proportions , 
is diſpoſedintoſcren Circles; rhe Afoon being neareſt the earth, Feringes- 
eth ber courſe in'amonthy 7 nexr hey, the S» perfeRs his courſe in a 

ar. There are rwo nh > yn ger oberg che Sun, Merc»ry, and the,Star 
un, which rfany call Yew, dnd Lucifer, All perſons not beipg skillfull 
in the tiles of ſacred Altronomy , and' the” obſervatlotis of Riſing and 
v1 | Setting. 


PTY THAGO:RAS. 


$eeting;3 the. ſame Star. is ſometimes: Heſper , whep' ic ſo follaweth che 
Sun ,: thav it.is- conſpicuous to ns when the Suwis fer ; fomerimes Era, 
when it goeth before the Sun , and riſerh before him. . Lacfer;rherofore, 


many times is che Star, Yens, when ſhe runs atong with the Sun: And 


likewiſe is many of the fixed Srars and: Planes ; for apy Star of viſible 
magnitude, uſhering rhe Sun above the horizon, fore-tells day, Theother 
three, Mars, Japiter, and Sacurn, have peculiar. velocities and a 
years ; bur they complear- their coarſe in certain'and: comprehenſible re» 
gularicies, and appearances, and occultations, and, Eclipſes, and Rifnge, 
and Sercings. - They have, befides their phaſes, Rifing and Sect In res 
gard of rx Sun : who makerh day inperforming his Courſe from Eaſt to 
Weottz nighe, by. Merion from, Weltto Eaſt : whilfthe is carriedabout 
wirhthe' Morion.of Identity , 2 year, by his owne proper Motion. By 
rheſe (wo Motions; the Sun performes a double courte, one, as being car» 
ried about with'the generall Morioh of Heaven, -rheother by an —_ 
Motion : 'Ote diltmeuiſherh rhe times of rhe day and the ſeaſons ; The 
other , by which he" is carried abour/afrer the raprd) Morion of che fixed 
Stars, at evety teyolution:makerh night day, Theſeareparrs of Time cal- 
ted Periods, ordained by Gad: together wich the World ; for before the 
Werld there were no Scars , apd'conſequenitly neither year nor'ſeafons, 
by which r his generabte World is commenſuraced; This Time is theimage 
of thar which is ingenerate, called Erernicy.;' for as chis; Univerſe was 
formed after che ecernall exemplar of the Ideal) World , ſo was this Time 
ceduninttognte with the World fret irs partetn, Ecernicy, | © 
. The Earth being eltabliſhed ini rhe midit , the fear of che Gods is the 
bound of night and day; of riſing and ſetting, coorting as CLNEOnngY 
Horiſors, as they are circamſcribed-by'the taht,” and by Sedion' of the 
Earth. It is the moſt anciene of all bodies in the Univerſe ; for Warer way 
nor produced withour Eareh, we anveteger ly rn and Firg can- 
nor. ſubfiſt without humidity and matcer, which irkindles, So'rhar ghie 
Earth isſerled upon its owne weight , as the roor and baſis ofattthinge, 
The principle chetefore of generared things , as ro tho ſubjeR, is Matter} 
as to form , Idza, The produdions of theſe are Bodies ; Earth, Water, 
ficies's; a ſuperficies,of Trigngles;of which this is a retangh&equi-crurelf 
ſemiquadrangte ;the'other wnequilaterall » having the greacer' Anyle tn 
power, Tripte co the lefſet- The leaſt Angtein it js ofie chirdofa 
2 foublerorhis' is che middle Angle, coniting of wo thirds, t 
gonad is 4righr' Angle, ſeſquialter ro the middle, Triple ro rhe leaſt, 
owthis Triangleis a ſeſquiquadrengle ro at equilaterdM Triavgte, 't 
perpendiculatfroin the Top ro che botrony beirig'dividedifits two ec; 
parrs; rherearerherefore in'each two reftangted Triangles,” bat inoms 
the rws fides which include the right Angle argequall; in the ortier, all 
the three ſides are voequell This figure is callud Stholon, * This fem 
quadrangte is the principle of which the carthwas conitituted ; forthe 


adratgte is c6tmpounaed' of cheſs four ſoriqui - Of rhie 
drang grneracodrhe Cube , - rhe firmeſt and'mott ferted of al dockes, 
having ſix 
body, and 


[ 
, eight angles, For "this reaſon Eutth is the tnoftheavy 
, and nnape —_— — , and nor eranfcfigreble irs efy orher, 
deing incommunicable wich any kind of Triangle, for che Earth only 
+ (ble principle; which js the ſemiquidrangle , rhe element of the other 
dodies, Fire, Aire, and'Waret © for the ſemiquadfangle beirig ſis" tines 
compounded, there atifeth an equilarerall Triangle , of which a Pyramis, 
wirh four baſes cog xs Angtes is compounded , the forti'of fire, 
moſt apt eo rmotion , and of rarelt parts, Nat theſe Oteedron, mn 
eight 
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jphe baſes and ſix avgles; the element of Aire. The- third , Icofiedron , 
outcry baſes , and twelve angles, the element of Water , being fulleit 
of parrs, and heavieft, Theſe being compounded of the ſame Elemenc, are 
cravſmarated into one another. The Dodecaedron, he made the imaye of 
the Univerſe, as neereſt roa Globe. Fire, by reaion of rhe rarity. of its 
pares, penerraces all things; Aire, all chipgs buc Fire; Water, Earch, All 
things therefore arefull, and admic no vacuity. They are carried abour by 
the c ircumvolution of the Univerſe, and by reaſon of their ſolidit y, grate 
one another, rendring an unintermitred alceration to generation and cor- 
ruption. Theſe God uſed in tramivg the world, ractile by reaſon of 
Earth; viſible, by reaſon of Fire, the two excreams, By Aire and Water, 
he conneRed ir in a moſt firm band, p:oportion, capable ro contain 
both - it ſelf, andthe things rhar are comp:iſedin it, 1: then that which 
is conneRed be a Superficies, one Medium is ſuffictent ; if a ſolid, ir re- 
quires two, To the rwo Mediums, he adapred the two Extreams ,” Fire 
to Aire, Aire to Water, Water co Earth ; and again, Fire to Aire, Aire co 
Water, and Watertacarth;and again, as Earth to Water, Water to Aire, 

and Aire to Earth; and reciprocally, as Earthto Aire, Water to Fire, 

And foraſmuch as all theſe are cquall in power 5 their proportions are 
equall likewiſe. Thus is.the world one, and by a happy .connexurepro- 
p>2tionable. Each pf theſe four bodies have diverſe ipecies ; che Fire , 
fAame, light, ſplendour ,; by reaſon of the inequality of the Triangles in 
each of theſe, The Aire is partly clear and dry, partly humid and clowdy. 
The Water, fluid and concrere, as Snow, Frott, Hail, and ice. Of Humid, 
one ſort is fluid, as Honey, Oyle ; another compact, as Pitch, Wax. ' Of 
the compa& aretwo kinds, one fuſile, as Gold, Silver, Braſs, Tin, Lead 
the other frangible as Sulphur, Birumen, Nitre, Salt, Allom, and Scones 
of that kind. | TG 

After he had madethe world, he proceeded cortheproduction of mor- 
call creatures, thatir mighc be perfect and compleacly wrought accord 
co its pattern. Hayivg contemperated and diltributed the Soul of Man, 
ot Hr ſame proportions and powers , he delivered ir over to thac nature 
which had che power of changing. She ſucceeding him inthe producing 
morrallrranſitory creatures, inltilled rheir ſouls , ſome from the Moon, 
ſome from rhe Sun,ſome from the other Stars which wander in the Region 
of Alteriry, excepting one ſoul in the power of Identity, which he min- 
gledin the ag 1 » an yy of wiſdom, tothaſe who make uſe 
of good Fare. For of the human ſoul, one part, is ratiogall and ihrellecu- 
all, the other irrationall and fooliſh; of the 1rrationally rhe better is of che 
pature of Identity ; the worſe, of that of were 4 Kach of theſe is reſi- 
dent about the Head , thar all che other parts of the ſoul and body may be 


ſabſervient to it , according tothe analogy ofthe body of the Univerſe, 
Of the irrationall parry one 18 iraſcible , placed about the heartz the other 


deſiderarive, about the liver, | 
As for the Body , the: principle and roor of Marrow is in che Brain , 
wherein is the. nick of the Soul, From the brainiſſues a defluxion 
alopg rhe ſpondyles of the back , from whence ir is diltribured into Seed 
and Iye Cublance . The bones arethe caſe of the marrow; the fleſh 
is the regumenc of the bones , the joynts he conneRed by nerves for mo- 
tion, the inward parts, ſome were made for nouriſhment , others for 
converſation. - Of rhe Motions , thoſe which come from without, and 
flow inco the apprehenſive parr, are ſenſible ; choſe which fall not under 
comprehenſion,arcinſenſible,whether by reaſon char the affeed bodies are 
more earthy, or that the motians are weaker, What ſoever motions change 
nature, are painfull; whacſoeyer comply with her, are named pleaſures, 
Of 
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Of che Senſes , God eniighrned our Sivhe for contemplation of Cele- 
ſtialls, and apprehenlion of Science, Hearing, he framed percepcive of 
*Diſcourſe and of Muſick. ' Ofchis, ifary be deltirure from his bicth, he 
.will alſo bz uncapable of Speaking. Whence we ſay, This Senſe is neare(t 
ally'd ro Reaſon. Allthar are cearmed affe&ians of bodies, are denomiria- 
red with reference to the Touch, and their inclination to a place ; for, rhe 
Touch dijudicates vitall faculcies; warm,cold ; dcy, molt ; fmi-och, 
rough ; yielding , reſilting; ſoft, hard : bur heavy and leighr the Touch 
prejudicares , Reaſon detines by inclination to move 'to the middle and 
f-om the middle ; below, and the middle, they affirm to be the fame 
rhing, for rhe center of a Globe is below, whatſoever is bztwixt that and 
the circumference is above, Heat, ſeems to confilt of rare parts, and dif 
regares bodies ; Cold. of more denſe parts, and bind2th the pores. The 
Tatts reſembles che Touch in concretion and diſcretion, and in pene- 
trarion-of che pores, and in ics objects , whi: hare either harſh or ſmooth, 
Thoſe which Have an abſterfive faculty, ſtupefying the congue, are bicrer ; 
thoſe \which ate moderately abl(terfive, ſalt; choſe whi h inflame and pierce 
fucrher inen che fleth.,, acid. Contrary to theſe, are ſmnoth and ſweer. The 
-kinds of Odor ate nor diflin& , for rhey infinuare through narrow pores , 
hich are coo ſolid ro be cotitraſted and dilated by purrefation , and 
"concoRion of earrh and- earthly things. They are ſweer or ſtinking, 
'Voice is a percuton inthe aire , paſting co rhe ſoul rhrough the ears , 
-whoſe pores extend to che liver. Inthe ears is aſpitic, whoſe morion is 
- Hearing. Of voice and hearing, ſome are ſwift, rhe ſharp ; ſome ſlow, the 
far; the mean, are incommenſurable, Again, on: 18 much and diffuſed, rte 
(toxd; another ſmall and concravted, the /ow : nne is ordered according to 
proportions , the harmoriovs ; another diſorderly and uvproportionate , 
the inharm:ni»r,* The fourth kind of Senhibles is moſt various and mnlti- 
form, rermed Vifibles, compriſing all colours, and innumerable cologred 
things. The pe colours are tour, Whire, Black, Brighr, Purple 5 the 
reſtare made by commixtion of rheſe, Whire diſp:rſeth rhe "ghr, Black 
contraAsir ; as Hor diffuſeth the rouch, Cold contracts it; Bitter con- 
traerhthe rafte, and Sweer difſipates it. 
- The bodies of creatures thar breathe aire, are nouriſhed by alimenr , 
diſtribured by che veines through the whole frame d:Aluxively , as by 
channels, and irrigired by. the (pirir which diffuſech ir ro the urmot 
. bounds, Reſpiration is made ( there being no va. uiry in nacure ) by in- 
Aaxion, and artration of the aire inthe room of that which ifſued nh 
at inviſible vents , out of Which allo ſeat evaporates. Now ſomething 
of it being watted by che nacurall hear, ir is neceſſary ſomething be in c9- 
-quiced ro ſupply that which was conſumed ; otherwiſe there would b:a *: 
-vacuiry, which wImpoſſble; For aliving creature could nat be reſtored 
by perperuallfluxinrT, 'andentire, if che body were diszoyn'd by varuicy. 
The like compoſition of Organs is likewiſe in inanimarechings , wirh an 
-analogicall reſpiration; a Cupping- Maſs and Amberare reſemblantes of 
reſpiration, for the ſpirics evaporate through the bedy , and enter again ar 
"the mouth and noltrills by reſpirarion ; then again, like Ewr/pss, ir is 
—_— round into the body , which by theſe efluxions is exrended. 
The Cupping-glaſs', the aire being conſumed by fire , artras moyftu'e; 
'the Amber, by emiifion of ſpirits, attracts the body that is like ro 1. All 
aliment is taken into the body from the root of the heare, and rhe foun- 
eain of che ventricle ; ifthe agceſſjon be more rhen the defluxion, it is 
-tearmedGrouthz if the contrary, Decay. Thz Acm: conſiſts in che confine 
berwixt theſe two , and is conceived to be the equality of acceſſion and 
defluxion. When che ligaments of th2 A” are diſſoly*J,ſo as there 
m is 
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is no paſſage for the breath, or diltribucion of Aliment , the Animal dies, 
There are many rhings which are perni. ious to life,and cauſe Fab where- 
of one is termed, Sickneſle. The origines of fiCknefle are the difproportions 
of the primaryFaculries: if the hmple faculties , Heat, Cold, Humidicy, 
SicCity, abound, or are Deficient, then follow Mutations, and alteracions 
of che þiood, by corruprion , - and depravations of the Conpſumptive fleſh: 
If according ro the changes inco Sharp , or Salt. or Acid ( humours ) the 
curnings ofthe Blood, or Conſumprions of the fleſh be cauſed ; tor hence 
arc generared Choler and Flegne. Unwholeſome Chyles , and putre- 
faction of Humours , are inconudecable except rhey be deep ; buc thoſe 
whoſe cauſes lie in the bones are nor eahly cur'd ; thoſe which ariſe ouc 
ef the marrow are painfull, The extremiries of diſeaſes are Wind, Cho- 
ler, Flegme, increaſing, and flowing , into places not proper ro them, 
or into the vitall parts, for then obraining a berter place, they expell cheir 
neighbours, and ſettle there, apd affliging the bodies , they reſolve them 
1nto themſelves, 6. 

Theſe are the diſeaſes of the body. Out of theſe ariſe many ſickneſſes 
of the ſoul, ſeverall of ſeverall faculcies : cf the ſenſitive, tupidity ; of 
the reminiſcent, forgetfullneſle ; of the deliderative, loathing. and ex- 
ceſkve appetite ; of rhe Pathertick , wild paſſions and furious frenlies ; of 
the rationall , indocility and indiſcretion, The forces of Vice are plea- 
ſures and griefs, JeGres apd fears , raiſed our of the body, mingled with 
the ſoul, andexpre(Þd by various names, Loves, Defires, difſoluce affe&i- 
ons, impetuous Angers , deep Malices, various Longings, inordinate De- 
lights. Ina word, to behave our ſelves amiſle as, ro patſions, or to ſub- 
due them , is the bound berwixt vurrue and vice; forto be exceſſive in 


them, or too hard for them, pur us ina good of bad condition, To theſe 


inclinations the remper of the body may coitribure much : if vehement, 
fcryent; or any way extraordinary . it rranſpores us to Melancholy and 
extravagant lutts, For the parts being overflown by theſe defluxions, 
make the conliicurion of the body rather hydropicall then ſound, whence 
ariſe ſadneſſe, forgerfullneiſe, folly , and conſternation, The cuſtomes 
alſo, whereunro a man hath conformed himſelfe in the City, or family, 
Where he was born and bred, conduce much ; as alſo the daily courſe of 
life, wherher ſofcning or corrobotating the ſoul ; for, living abroad, Dier, 
Exerciſe, and the manners of thoſe with whom we converſe, greatly availe 
tovirrne or vice : andtheſe occaſions are detived rather from our Parepre, 
and Elemenits than from our ſelves : for they are nor ineffeuall, Wwe 
bur ſelves ſo cafily receding from thoſe * aions which are good, 

To the well-being of an Animal , ic is requiſite that the body have rhe 
Vertues competent toit , Health, perfeR Senſe, Srretigrh, and Beayty. 
The principles of beauty area ſymmetry of the parts amongſt themſelves, 
and with the ſoul ; for narnre made the bndy as an inſtrument , obedient, 
and accommodate to all the buſineſſes of Life. In like manner, the ſoul 
mult be ordered to vertues anſwerable tn choſe ; ro Temperance , as the 
body to health 5 ro Wiſdome, as the body to perfect fenſe ; to Fortitude, 
as the body to Rttengrh; co Jultice, as rhe body ro beaury, The-princi- 
ples of theſe are from Nature, their Meatis and ends f:om induſtry; thoſe 
of the body are attained by exerciſe and Medicine ; rhoſe of the Soul by 
Infticacion and Philoſophy, For theſe faculties nouriſh and (trengthen 
both the ſoul and body , by Lobour, Exerciſe, »nd pureneſſe of Dier; 
theſe by Medicaments ; thoſe inſtiruring rhe ſoul by chaltiſements and 
zeprchenſions, for they (irengrhen ir -by exhorrarion, by exciting rhe in- 
clination , and yr oſe things whi- h are exp:dient for a&ion. 
The Alciptick art, and, its neereſt ally, Medicine, are deiign'd for the we, 
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of bodies, reducing the faculries co the beſt harinoy ; they purifie the 


blood and make the,ſþpiuits lowfreely , loas ifuny thing unwholeſome 
ſercle, the vigours W*# Thiood he tts ; Dd Hh confirmed, over- 
maker &©- WAGE, ind ics diretoir, Philoſophy; ordained by chie Gods, 
anc jt: Lhvſx, 167 hefoknariao of che Fhuf Jie FopueJ ah pe 
ſwade the irractonall parc 16 obey the ratis al; and its Flie ifrdctoriall 
mollifie anger and quier defire ; {0 as they neither move nor reſt withour 
reaſon, the mind ſuailthoni "them icher tb ation or f:uicion. - The 
bound of Temperance is obedictice and' fortitude, Now ſcience and ve- 
nerable Philoſophy, purifying rhe Jon from falſe opinions, bring her ro 
knowledge, and, reducing __ £x01 OI _ her to contems 

lation of Dyviye, thipgs ; wherein it, a mapÞs conyerſanc -with concen- 
. Votes; Nr ON and GiSeavoby i014 Ped ay dren 


redneſle as to huma aVobr 10 1th 
he is happ /. For heto whoat Weakberk .aMoceed this Eate; is undoub- 
hed to a molt happy life; Bur ifa man be (tiffe and refra&ory; he 


redly gui 
ſhal b: purſned: by putithmetit according co the Lawes , ang 
courſes which declare chings celeſtiall and. infernall, Far L 
puniſhments are prepar'd for the tinhappy dead; andmdny gcher: 
which I commend the Jonick Poer, who makeganen religibus. 
ent fabulous eraditions, For as we cure bodies Wick, things-.un 
ſome, when the wholeſome agree nor wirh chem z fo topo j 
wirh fabuleus relations, whett <q vill nor be l-{bycher ' Letthem 
then, ſince there is a neceſfiry tor ir, ralk of theſe ge mlhmencs, as 
if ſouls did tranſmigrare, thoſe of the effeminare iro rhe bodits of Wo- 
men, given up to igfiominy z of Marcherers , into thoſe of beaſts, for 
puniſhment ; ofthe Laſcivious, intorke formes of ſwine of the leighe, 
and Temerarions inco birds ; of the fhoathfull,, and idle, unlcatried, and 
ignorant , ino ſeverall kinds of fiſhes. Allchzſe in the ſecond period, 
Nemeſis decrees rogether with the. vindiQiveand cecreſtriall Demons, 
the over-feers-of human affaires, ro whom God the diſpoſer of all chings, 
bach committed che adminittration of the World, replenith'd with Gods, 
Men, and all other living Creatures ; all which are formed after che be(t 


image, of the ungenerare and eternall Idea. ' 
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_ . eAn Explication of the 
PYTHAGORICK DOCTRINE: 
By. * Fobn Reuchlin. wh 


| . GHAP.L | 
Of Pythagoras bis way of Teaching, by Silence 
big pt and Symbols. 


HE indocible and abſtruſe tradition of Hy- 
ſteriss and Symbols, 1s-not tobe invelligated C 
- .acuteneis.of human) Wir, (which rather affects 
us with a coubrfall fear,than an, adherent firm- 
\neſle )-ir requires ample (irepgrh of thinking 
. and believing, and, above all things, taich and 
tacicu-nity. ..Whence Pyibagoras ravght ny 
thing ( as b Apalcivs ſaith ) 0 bis d ſcip es bey 
ade ade $2 fore ſulencez 14 being the fi'jt 1 4imen; of comtemy+ 
plative wiſdom to learn to meditate, any to uniearnts tak, . As if the Pythago- 
rick ſublimity were of greater worthy than.to be comp:ehended by the 
ralk ot boyes, - This kind of learning (as other things ) P. thagors brought 
into Greece f: om rhe Hebrewes, thar the diſciple, bcingro ask ſome 1u- 
blime queition, (hould hold his peace; and being queſtioned, hnvl1 on2» 
ly anſwer euros Wo, He ſaid. Thus the Cabalitts anſwer EXIDIN W208 
he wiſe ſaidyz and Chriſtians, Tigtvoov, Believe, 
: © Moreover, all the Pychagorick Philoſophy ( eſpecially chat which 
concerns divine things ) ts mytiticall, expreſſed 4 AEnigms and Symbols, 
The reaſons, theſe : Fr ff, The Antients uſed to deliver wiidom by - Al- 
legories ; all theic Philoſophers and Poers are full of Riddles, avoiding, 
by obſcuricy, conrempr of theyulgar; for the molt apt incerp-erer "of 
chings, not perceptible by human infirmiry, is Fable, Thar bej:8s Phil ſon 
phers, which is declared under the pious veil of Filtions, hidden in honeſt things, 
and attired im honeſt words, for, what is eaſily found , is but too negligen'ly 
prrſu'd, Secondly, it ſome-times happens, that we cannot exprels abſtruſe 
things withour much circumlocurion;, unleſſe by ſome ſhore Enigm. 
Thirdly, as Generalls nſe Warch-words to diſtinguiſh their wn Souldi- 
ers from others ; ſoir is nor improper ro communicate to friends ſome 
uliar Symbols, as diftinRive marks of a So. iery. Theſe, among rhe 
ythagoreans , were a chain of indifſalvble love. 4 Py/hago as was tu 
dions of friendſhip ; and ifhe hcard of any thar vſed his Symbols, he pre- 
ſently admirreq him into his Sociery. Hereupon all became defirous of 
them, as well rh-reby to be acceprable ro their Matter , as to be 
known Pyrh1goreans, /.,-ft/y, *s memoriall nores; for, in treating of all 
things divine and human, the vaſtneſſe of the ſubzeR requires ſhorr 
Symbols,as conducing much ro Memory. 
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"= Pyrhagoreans reduce all Beeirgs , ſubſitent or ſubſtane, imme- a pag. 664. g; 
- L duatelyro 1dea's which truly are ; 'and+ thoſe to the /dea of 1deas, Scalicbicanh. 
Hereupon they aſſerted three worlds, whereofthe third is infinice, or ra- 
ther nort-finite; and thar all things confift of Three. The Pyrhagoreans 
(ſaith Ariſtotle) affirm, that the whole and all things are terminated by Three : 
Some are bodies and magnitudes, others keep and inhabit bodies and magnitudes, 
others are the rulers ancargher of the Inhabitants, This we underftand- of 
the three Worlds, the /rferioxr, the Superior, and the Supream, The [n- 
fe-iour containeth bodies and magriitudes.y and their appropriate Intelli- 
Sences, movers of the —_ , Overſeers and guardians of things genera- 
ble and corruptible, who/ar&fſaid to'take"tars'sf bodies , each according 
ro the particular task aſſign'd him; by the Antjents named ſometimes A»- 
gels, ſomerimes gods , and (in reſpe& of the anxious ſollicirude of things 
wheretorhey are confin'd) Demos. | | 

Next over it immediately ſhineth the Swperiovy world ; this containeth 
the ſuperiour Powers, incorporeall efſences , divine exemplars, the ſeals 
ofthe Hhferiour world, afrer whoſe likensſſe, the faces of all inferiour 
things are formed. Theſe Þ Pythagoras calls, Immorrall gods, as being the þ aur; carm. 
Principles of rhings ,, produc'd out of the divine Mind, efſentiall edgy, 
caſes ofthofe forms which dwell it bodies, andinformthe compounded 
ſabſtances of the lower world.” There are alſo other gods, incorporeall' 
beeings, individuall, differing (' not by marteriall , bur ) by for- 
mall number ; ſpirits void of matter, ſimple, unmixr, ſeated be- 
. yond the ſenſible Heaven, confin'd neither ro time norplace, neicher 
ſufferivg age nor tranſmuration , much leſs _ alreration; In a ' I 
word, not being affected wich any paſſion , they lead a ſelf-ſafficienc 
excellent life, and inhabir ererniry, which is diov dex dv, alwaies being , 
becauſe ic alwaies was, is, and ſhall be intemporally in the divine Mind . 
yet.by the energy of God , it was creared an placed beyond the convex 
of rhe viſible Heaven , as being rhe lucid maniion of che bleſſed ſpirirs, 
{whom the Pyrhagoreans believe gods ] placedin the higheſt region of 
K&rher, zviternall, inveſted in the immortall &vam, 

The third World, Swpream, containing all other worlds, is that of the 
Deity, conſiſting of one divine eſſence, exiſtent before ,,Evmm, for: it is 
the age of ages, the prxexiftent entiry and uniry of exiſtence, ſubſtance , 
eſſence, nature. 

Theſe three worlds are called Recepeacles , in different reſpeRs; the 
firſt, of Qnantityzthe ſecond of Intelligences, the third, of Principles, The 
fir(t, circum(c>iptively ; rhe ſecond, definitively; the third is not received, 
but receiverh, becauſe ic iseyery where , and is called a receptacle ye- 
pletively. | , 

Through the Superiour world is communicated from the Tetraftysro 
the inferiour, life, and che being ( nor-accidentall , bur ſubſtantiall)) of 
every ſpecies; ro ſome, clearly; ro others, obſcurely. This the Pyrhago- 
reans colle& from thoſe words of their Matter : 

mownnnn © the Terraftys to our ſouls did ſend , "I 
The fountain of eternall naturgo——— 


The Tetrralty;; is the divine mind communicating , the fountain is the 
Nn exemplar 


by 


igh 


a pag. 666, g. 
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exemplar Idza communicated , and eternall nature is the eſentiall Idea of 
things received. Idza, conſidered as to God, ( ſay they ) is his krowledge; 
as rothe ſeniible world, exemplar zas to ir ſelfe,Ejerce, 4 
Now as in the Senſible world , the Snperionr ſphear hath an influence 
on all the ſphears beneachir ; ſoin che Incelligible world, nor onely 
every fuperiour Chorus of Angells, hath an influence upon all rhe infe- 
rjour ; but the whole ſuperiour world hath an influence upon the whole 
inferiour , whereby all chings are reduced according to their capacities, 
as far as poſſible, momentary ro eternall , inferiour ro ſuperiour. Bur to 
the third World , nothing that is meerly a Creature can be reduced, 
incapable in irs owne nature of that ſublimicy , which is proper onely co 


CHAP. IL 
The Supreme World. 


' TI Supreme World , being (as we ſaid) rhat of the Deicy, is one di- 

vine, continuall conitant eflence of Sempirernity , po1zed, ( as ie 
were) with immoveable weight ; not unficly rermed , T«YJougXrop ay 
tNER, the al-governing 1 brone, It is not confined to Genus, Place, Time 
or Reaſon , bur is the free unlimiced Preſident over all cheſe ; infinitely 
Supreame in Place, Power, Poſleſhon, Excellence , above all Eflence, 
Narure, &vum, Age. os 

This divine Mind, the receptacle of principles, PytBagoras ſymbolically 
termes Number , ſaying, N;:mber « the Principle of all things, ( For none 
can believe ſo meanly of ſo wiſe a Perſon , as that he ſhould conceive the 
ordinary Numbers by which we catt account , to be the Principles of all 
things, which are far from _ ancecedent to things , for they are conſe- 
quenciall accidents.) SoÞ Platarcb , by Number Pytha ras urider ſtands 
the Mind; a Symbol nor improper ; in Incorporealls nothing more divine 
then the Aird, in Abliraions nothing more hmple then Number. 

The divine Eflence therefore , exiſtent before Avum and Age, (for it ig 
the age of ages) the praexiſtent enticy and unicy of exiſtence , ſubſtance, 
eſlence, nature , was by Pythagoras called i one, by Parmenides 0 being, 
both upon alike ground ; becauſe it is the ſuper-efientiall Unice and Be- 
ing, from which, and by which, and chrough which , and in which, and to 
which all things are, andare ordered and perſiſt, and are contained, and 
are filled, and are converted, 

Of this firſt one, and firtt ens, Ariſtotle thus ; Plato and the Pythagoreans 
( faith he ) hold no other concerning Ens or One, but that 'this u their nature, 
their eſſence ts the ſame, to be One and a Bring, Xenophanes declared this One 
to be Goa, hereip agreeing with Pyrhagoras, c who aſſerted infinite, and one, 
and number ro be the firit Principles of things , by infinite ſignifying the 
pawer ; for nothing can be imagined before power , which in God is infi- 
nite, or rather it is 1nfinice God : 1n him eſſe and poſſe are not diſtin, who 
containeth the eſſences vertnes and operations of all producibles, With 
Pyth agaras agreeth 4 Anaxagoras, ſaying , for all things were together ; 
Democritus , for all things were in power, This alſo is the commuxtion of 
things - "engage Empedocles , and Anaximanaer ; not Cconfuſedly in 
Chaos, Erebws, or Night, bur dillindly and orderly in full light, inthe 
moſt perfe& ſplendor of the divine light in intuicive knowledge, that is 
the [de4, (from Ud\o, ywodruw ) whoſe power is being ; including all, whe- 
cher Mentall, Rarionall, Intelligible, Senſible, Virall, Subſtanciall, Ad- 
hz(bleor Adhzfive ; and is not onely all things that are, but thoſe that 

arc 
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are not : This is no other then rhe divine Efſence , within which ( before 
all things) exe produced ewo, 7wo is the ficti r , ewels the principle 
of Number : One is God; and the production of ewe being within che di- 
yineeſlence, (for number is coniticuted of ir ſclfe , and next oneis natu- 
rally onely che number ws ) chis :wo mutt neceſſarily be Godalſo , for 
within God is nothing bur God. Thus theſe chree, ( Oze and Ts ) bei 
the Pcinciple and firii , and nor exceeding the eiſence of God, are ade? 
one God : for his eſſence is not divided by the produRion of ime our of 
one, In like manner,ic ofcen happens in corporealls, that exe being moved 
ro ewo, proceeds to bree, the ſubitance of things — a3, ina Tree, 
of boughs and branches ; in Man, che body armes and ayers. Of one 
therefore in the Divinity producing , and :wo produced, arileth a Trimicy, 
co which if chere be added an <iſcnce formally dittin&t from chem, there 
will be a formall q-acernicy , which is the infinite one and two, the Sub- 
ſtance, Perfection, afd end of all Number. One, wo, three, "no , bya 
colleRive progreſſion make / ex ; beyond ren there is nor any thing, Thi 
Pythagoras meant , when he aſſerted the Principle of all things / errattys; 
he underftood God by ir ; for he (wore by ic, and ſeems to have transferr'd 
the Hebrew Terragrammatron, into a Greek Symbol. 

© Thus the moſt apt Symbol , of the Principles of things, is ove aud ewo ; « pag, 546, d, 
for when we make enquiry into che cauſes and origine of all rhings, what 
ſooner occurs chew one and cwo 2? That which we firtt behold wich our 
eyes, isthe ſame and not another ; that which we firlt conceive in our 
mind is [dentity and Aiterity , One and 1wo. Aicmeon, ( contemporary 
wich Py:hagoras ) affirm=d ewo ro be many, which he ſaid were commarceryes, 
(perhaps the ſame with Emvpeaocles's (245 ) yer unconfin'd and indefinice, 
as Whnce and Black, Sweer and Bitter, Good and Eyill, Great and Small. 
Theſe mulriplicious diverfities the Pythagoreans deſigned by the number 
Tex , as finite and in/inite, even and odd, one and _— right and lefcy 
male and female, ftedfaft and moved, ltraight and crooked, Iighte and dark- 
nefle, good and ill, ſquare and oblong. Theſe pairs are two, and therefore 
contrary ; they arereduced all into ten, that being the moſt perfeR num- 
der, as containing more kinds of numeration then the reſt, eeven, odd ; 
ſquare, cube ; long, plain ; the firſt un-ompounded , and firſt compoun- 
ded, then which nothing is more abſolute , ſince in cen proportions, four 
cubick numbers are conſummated, of which, ( according to the Pyrhago« 
reans ) all things conſiſt. Bychis all Nations reckon, ( not exceeding it ) 
as by the natu;all account of ten fingers ; Heaven it ſelfe conſiſts of ren 
ſphears, Archira: includerh /l that «i, in the numberren ; in imicarion of 
whom AAri/to:/e namerh ren kinds of Ens , Categories, reducible to two, 
Smbſtance and Acciden', both ſpringing from one Eſſence ; for ren ſo loves 
wo, that from ove it proceeds to wo , and by jw it reverts into ove, The 
firſt /ernary is of ove and rwo, not compounded, bur confittent, one having 
no poſition makes no compoſition , an unire whilit an unite hath no po- 
ficion, nor a point whilt a point. There being nothing before One, we 
rightly ſay, one is firlt ;ewo is not compounded of nunbers, bur a co-ordi- 
nation of unices onely. Ir is rherefore the firſt number, being the firſt 
mulcicude; nor commenſurable by any number , bur by unice the com- 
mon meaſure of all number ; for one ewo is n»ching bur ewo ; fo that 
the mulcirude which is called Triad, Arichmeticians , tzarm the firſt 
number nncompounded, the Duad being not ar1 uncompounded number, bur 
rather not- componnAded, 

f Now the Triad, through irs propenſity to multiply,and communicate F gcalith. ' 


its goodneſs coall creatures, proceeds from power to operation , behol-= can. g, 
ding with a perpetuall intuition chat fecundity of mulcicude which is ” 
to 
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it, produQive ( asir were Jof number from number ; and char efſenciality 
which is' one/in it ,-thefonncain of all production, the beginning..of alt 
progreſſion; the permanence of all immutable ſubitance ; it revercs ic ſelf 
1nco ir ſelf, multiplying ic ſelf ( as it were ) by unity andduity, ſaying , 
Once twiee two, are four. * This 1s the Tetrattys, the Idza of all creared 
things; for all progreſſion1s perfected in four. Hence ariſerh the Decad, 
rhe ten mo{t generall kinds of all things ; owe, rwo, three, four , going our 
of Omniporency to Energy, ( out of power toact ) produce ter, the half 
whereof is five; now in the mid{t pur fve, on the right hand the vext ſu- 
periour number ſx, on the left hand, the next inferiour four; theſe added, 
make ren, Again, the next ſuperiour ſeven, and the next inferiour three, 

make ter; - Again, the next ſuperiour erghr, and the next. inferiour two, 
make t99, Laſtly, oe and ine make ten, This ten being carryed up to 
ewenty , Comes again toove; andſoon, inall the cardinal numbers to a 
hundred : For, astwice one make two, thrice one three , four-times one 
four, and' ſo forward; ſo twice ten makes twenty, thrice ten thirty , four= 
times tenfotty, and ſo on; the like in a hundred, a thouſand, and forward. 

And becauſe = Decad ariſeth our of, andends in, a Monad , the Greeks; 
expreſs ten by 1, the Hebrewes by a Point , which marks (as well among(t, 
the Barbarians, as in Latin) denote one. - * Hithertoalludesrhe Pythago- 

rick Symbol, Ore, Two, by Zararas (the Maſter of Pythagores ) uſed as the, 
namesof Propagation ; oe, the father; ewo, the mother; one ard iwo( in; 
the divine eſſence) producing for, the Terrattys, the 1dza of all things , 
which are conſummared in che number Ten. This Pythagoras Ryles 

Eternall Nature*s foltnt Ain mmm | | wo 


no other then the knowledge of things in the divine mind , . intelletually opera-+ _ 
tin7, From this fountain of eternall Nature, floweth down the Pythago» 
rick number, Oneand Two, which from eternity, inthe fountain of rhe, 
immenſe Ocean, was, ſhall be, or cache alwaies is, pleptiouſly Rireaming., 
This ore was by the Antients tearmed Zeus, Jupiter; two, 1e#, Juno, 
wife and fifter to 7piter, of whom F Homer : — 


Gol den-thron'd Jano, with eyes fall - love, 
Beheld her ſpouſe and brother, ſacred Jove, 
Sitting on th'top of fount -abounding Ide. 


In Ida ( &1d TE id\tiv, from preeſcience ) Jupiter and Jung. ſat as ome and 
rwo, in the ftreaming Idza of the Terratys , whence flow the principles of 
all things, Form and Matter, 


CHAP. IV. 
The Intelligible World. 


a "JHe /ntelligible world proceeds out of the Divine, mind , afrer this. 

manner ; The Terradhys refleting upon irs owne eſſence, Wy firſt, 
Unite,produdrix of all things) and on its owne beginning, (the firſt pro-. 
du) ſairhthus , Once one, ewice two, immediately ariſerh a Terra /, having, 
on.its rop the higheſt unite, and becomes a Pyramis , whoſe Baſe is aplain 
Tetrad, anſwerable to a Superficies , npon which the radiantlight of the 


*divine unity ' produceth the form of incorporeall fire , by reaſon of rhe 


deſcent of F-wo, ( Matrer ) to inferiour things. , Hence ariſerh eſſential 


light, not burnivg, bur illuminating, This is the creation of the —_— 
ws world, 
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world, (which the Hebrewes call the Supream, the world of the Deiry, d- 
4b 


mittingno compariſons) It is tearmed O.ympme , oohauness, wholl 
and lege with ſeparaceforms, where & the ſear ofthe mmorcall gods, 
. 


ms De j118 donus alta 


whoſe cop is Uniry, wall Trinity, ſuperficies \ —— 
Number emanating from the divinity by degrees , declineth to the 
figure of creacures ; infteadofthe TerraRys a Tetragone, incach of its 
angles a point, for ſo many unites , 'the nnire at che trop , which now be- 
| y to have poſition, elevated as much as is poſſible. Thus the former 
ides eleyared will be four triangles , built upon rheir quadrangular lati- 
cude, andcarriedon to one high point. This is the Pyramis it ſelf, che Timex, de As 
ſpecies of fire, E which a Pyramig, having four baſes, and cquall angles , it nima Mundi. 
Com ed, the moſt immovable and penetrant form, withour matrer eflen- 
rial] ſeparare lighr , next to God ſempiternall life. The work of the 
Mindis /ife , the work of God is immorr ality , eternall life, God himſelf 
is not this created light , but the Aurhor of all light , whereof in the 
divine Trinity, he containeth a moſt abſolure Pyramid , which implyerh 
the vigour of fire. Whence the Chaldeans and Hebrewes affirm, rhart God 
is fire, Bur the Pyramid which this divine TerraRys producerh, is the 
fiery lighe of the immareriall world , ofſeparate inte gone » beyond 
the vitble Heaven, tearmed ola, age, eternity, «cher, Having overcome aur, canm; 
theſe things ( ſaith Cer re , thou ſha't know ov&xon, the cohabitation of 
the immortal! gods , and mortall men. In which words are imply'dchree 
properries of this middle world, ( which he tearms the free Ether ; free, 
as being ſeparatedfrom the power of matter ; ./Echer, as receiving ardor 
from God and heating all inferiours by an inſen{fible motion ) Condition, 
Chorwe, Or der. 
. Condition, it is repleniſhed with forms ſimple » immareriall, ſeparate, 
both vniverſall and individuall , G—y all idzarcd Idza's of genus's 
and ſpecies, the exemplars imitared in lefler copies, rheir originall being 
in thedivine mind. [bus rhe world of the Deity is the abſolute exem- 
plar, in che incelligible world ; the abltraRt example ; and inthe ſenſible 
world , not example , but contraRion of exemplars, as ſeal, figure , and 
ſealed wax. 
Chorms, the infinice joy of the bleſſed ſpirics, their immutable delighr , 
Ryl'd by Homer dof @- , inextingui/hable laughter, For what greater 
eaſure, then ro behold the ſerene aſpeR of God ; and, next Him , the 
1dzas and forms of all things, more purely and tranſparently, thay ſe- 
condarily in created beeings ? and to communicate thele viſions to inferi- 
ours, the office of the gods called $0] ond Tys Hats, from ſpecn/ation and 
viſion ; Angells, from communicating their viſions tn others; not that we 
imagine them equall to the ſupream God, who is ineffable, No Dzmons, 
how good ſoever, are admitred into this Chorws; ſo Plorinns, ( the moſt 
exa@ follower of the Pythagorick myſteries , as Porphyr:#&s and Longinas 
atteſt. ) Þ Thekind of gods we conceive tobe void of paſſion ; but to Demons we b De amare deed 
adioyne paſſion, ſaying; They are ſemppiternall in the next de: res after the gods, 
It is better to call noneim the imell:gible world Demon ; rather, if « Demon be 
placed there, toefteem him god. 
Order, thus explained by Pychagoras : If thow live according to right rea- c ay. cam. 
ſon, grieving for what i1 ill done, and rejojcing in what is well done, and prayeſt 
the gods to per felt thy work, : s 


Oo Then 
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T, ben ſfriprof fleſh, fo free Ether 0ary, | ' 
A geathleſe god, Dive, mortallno _ , dw 


This is the order in the acquiſition of may's beaticude.. The incorpo- 
reall Heaven of the middle world, the invifible O/ympus of the bleſſed, ad- 
mits nothing impure; cherefore vices ate to be ſhun'd, and vercues tobe 
embrac'd,. . The preſervation of men is by the mercies of God ; therefore 
the Divinity is to be worſhipped, and the ſuperiour powers to be invoca- 
red, that they would peric@ our work. . Laltly, nothing mareriall, cotpo» 
reall, mixty is received there, Therefore we muſt dye , and holily put off 


the body, before we can be admicredto che ſociety of the gods, 


CHAP. V. 
The Senſible World. . 


a pag, 694, F. "WE now come down 'to the ſenſible World, Its exemplar is the 


world of the Deity , 1ts example the ineligible world of [des , the 
dutvn&aTo0v, ſubſiftence of exemplars 1n it ſelf, As One isthe beginning of 
the incelligible world ; ſo is Two of che corporeall , which were not cor- 
poreall, 1f it did not conſiſt of theſe four, point, line, ſuper ficies, ſolidiry , 
after rhe pattern ofthe Cube, made by one, wo, three, four, One, fixed 
Poſition, creates a point z 2 line, being protrated from one point 6o. ano- 
cher, is made of the number awo z a ſuperficiesariſeth from three lines ; a 
ſolid, from four potitions, before, behind, upwards , downwards, 7 wo mule 


riplyedin it ſelf produceth fowr ; retorted into ic ſelf ( by. loxin tWICe 


two be) makes the firſt C#be, Next five ( the tetragonicall Pyramis 
principle of rhe Intelligible world) is the cube of eight wich fix fides g.ar- 
chire& of che Seniible world, Amonglt principles , che Heprad hatch no 
lace, beinga virgin , producing nothing, and therefore named Pall«s, 
his art cube is a fertile number, che ground of multitude and variety, 
conſlicuted of Two and of Four. Zararas termed rwo, rhe Mother ; we t 
cube that proceederh from it , arrer , the bottom and foundation of all 
narurall becings, the ſeat of (ubſtanciall forms. Þ [imeus, Of the Tetr agone 
# generated the Cube , the moſt ſetled b.dy, ſtedfaſt every way , having fix 
#db, eight angles, The form immers'd in this ſolid receptacle, is not re- 
ceived _ » bur fixtly, and ſingly ic becomes individuall and incom- 
muvicable, confin'dro time and place , loſing its liberty in the ſervi- 
rude of Matter, Thus the two principles of temporall things , the Pyra- 
mis and Cube, Form and Hatter , flow from one fountain , the Terragone , 
whoſe Idza is the Terrattys, the divine exemplar, 

Now there is requiſite ſome third —_— unite theſe two, Aatrer 
and Form, forthey flow not into one another ſpontaneouſly, or caſually; 
the matter of one thing doth nar contingently receive the form of ano- 
ther. When rhe ſoul departs our of man, the body becomes not braſs or 
Iron, neither is wool made of a ftone. There mult then be a third thing to 
unite them,(nor privarion; privation andpowera@ nothing ſubttancively ; 
nor Motion, an accident cannor be the principle of a ſubſtance ; but) God , 


Scalich, can.3, as Socrates and Plato acknowledge, ſaying, There areghree principles of 


things; God, Ider, and Mater; tymbolized before by Pythagoras in theſc 
three ſerrer marks, /nfinite, One, and Two ; by Infinite, deſigning God , by 
nity, Form; by Alterity, Matter, Infinite, in the Supream world ; One, or 
Identity, in the Imelleltvall, Two, or Alterity, in the Senſible ; for Matter 


is the mother of Alteration. 
AS. The 


PTTAHAGORAS: 
"Therecraponali bafes of theſe frgures joyved rogether , ate » P:4+- 
capdre, the tymbol ofthe edn Alcinons, 7» Dotlettedre God wed 

inwaking the imiverſe , this world. Itupon anoR Cube - we erc& a 
' a Pyramns, by four zqui-crurall ctiangtes, it tnakes a Dodecaadre, wherein 
the Cube 1s, as it were, mother, and the Pyramis fath:t; Thus f Tanesr, 
Porm hath the nature of male and furhe  ; Mianer, of femate and widther y, chic 
cartipoſitions are their off-spring., ED FEE 

Of rheſeace prodaced all chings in this world, by their ſefttinalt farut- 
ties, which things appear in a wondetfall variery , by reaſon of the vari- 
ous commenſncation of formsto their marter , atd the aditiixtton of in- 
tamerable accidents , by exceſs and defect, chfcord and amiry > morion 
and relt, imperuoſity and rranguailieys rarity and denfiry, Hence arife the 
Sphears , the Stars , the four Elements, out” of which evporare hot , 
moiſt , cold, dry, and all the objets of ſenſe, rhe cranſmatation of 
forms, and yariery of colours in ſeverall my 

The gods are naturall , che gods ofgods ſupernaturall ; thoſe inhabic 
the inferivur world, theſe the ſuperiour. The gods of gnds are moſt fimple 
and pure , as being no where; thy are ſuper-celethiall , ardaing ever 
where,they are with as; here firangers, thete natives; neverin our worl 
but when ſence , Amyel:, meſſergers from heaven , appearing in what form 
they pleaſe, kind and beneficiall tous. Theinfetionr ſpirirs never aſ-end 
wr ſaper=celeſtiall , bat are ſent ſomerimes oh emb fy ro us, whence 
termed Angels, as rhe orhers. God himielfirhadirs the loweſt, che high- 
eſt , and che middlemotſt, inrimarely : ſo har rhere 15 nobeeing wirhone 
God. Moreover, the gods of this world are more excellent theti che ſouls 
of men, though rhoſe aſſiſt,rtheſe inform bodies, Berwixt them, areplaced 
Demons and Heroes ; Dxzmons next the gods , Heroes next ſouls z men- 
tioned by Pythagoras in his Golden Verſes , who aſſignesto cach a peculiar 


worſhip. 


CHAP, VI, * 
The ſtate of the Soul after Death. 


Ational mas is more noble then orher creatures, as more divine ; 
nor content ſolely with one operation , (as all orher things drawn 
along by nature , which alwaies acts afrer rhe ſame — dut endu'd 
with various gifts, which he uſerh according to his free- will, in reſpe& 


cf which liberty, 


exnn—n—_ þ {cx arc of heavenly race , 
Taught by diviner Nature what .t'embrace, 


By diviner Natare is meant the IntelleQuall ſonl; as to intellet, man 
approaches nigh to God; as to inferiour ſenfes, he recedeth from God x 
Reaſon reaching us what,go embrace, when it converts itſelf ro the mind, 
renders us bleiſed; when perverred by the ſenſes, wrerched, For men often 
ſraying from the rule of cight reaſon, precipitare rhemſelves imo miſe» 
ry , duYiptica mhucxt” theres, in Pythagoras's word , incurring it vo» 
[untary, 

Thus is Man placed between Vertneand Vice, like the ſtalk berwixr 
the two branches in the Pyrhagoricall Y ; or young Hermes, deſcribed. 
by Prodicus, As therefore none can be called happy before their death, 
( ag,So/mn (aid ro Craſiu) ſonone is tobe eſteem 
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unhappy whilſt he is Herod. lib, 


in this life : Ye muſt expett the laft day of 4 man, If when he hath pur off: 0vid, Mer. 
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his body , be remainerh burdened with vices , then begins he to be truly 


. miſerable. This miſery after death, Pyrha$ora: divides into two kinds ; 


hereat- 


enjoy not, yet are they not opprefſed with extream miſery , bei 
vered from their pumſhment : Or, wholly diſtant from Bea- 


ter to be dcl1 ch | 
ticude , ip endleis infinire pains. Thus there are rwo manſions inthe 


-- Infeti , E/izium, poſleſs'd by thoſe thar are to aſcend into blefſedneſs; 


pag. 699.f, 


Macid. 6, 


pag. 676. 


R Maſe, cam, 


and 7 arias, by thoſe who endure intinice rorments, 0Xy #noTe inflo{- 
vs21v , ( as P/ao, imirating Pythagoras, ſaith ) whence they never cone ont, 
Buc whey a man , who hath lived juſtly, dyerh, his ſoul aſcends to the 
op &cher, and lives in the happy Avum wich the bleſſed , as a god wich 
"* 

an is the image of the world; he, in many things, meraphori-ally, re- 
ceives the Tf the world, The mvind of "Bew4 A the "5.00et, a 
is rearmed God, by participation ; the rat/onal! ſoul , it, dice&ed by the 
mind, ir enclinethe will ro verruc, is rearmed the good Demon or Genaw'; 
if, by phanraſie and il) affe&tions, it draweth the willto vices, the evil 
Demon, When: e Pythagorasdeſiies 21 G10, io keep ws from ill , and to (hew 
every one the Demon he ought to uſe, Leaving the body, the ſoul, if defiled 
with vices, b-comes anevill Dzmon: Irs lie, dugdaywoi, infelcuy ; bur 
i, having fo ſaken vice, it retain a ſollicitous affefion ro the good exers 
cues and vertues which ir pradtiſed in rh1s lite, it ſhall become a good 
Demon, andin the amzniry ofthar world live happily, refle&ing wich 
joy upon the good aRions it harh done, andreraining the ſame willing- 
= - the right doing of them. This life is www, fehcity, of which 

igus 


emn—_—_h a care 
Which heretofore, breathing this vitall are, 
Of Chariots, Arms, and ſ1:ekt-$ki.*1Sierds they had, 
Pur ſues them now in ear. h's cold boſom laid, 


Theſe ſoules the Antients tearmed Lemwre: ; of theſe, that which lives 
in, andrakescare of, any particular Houſe, is Lar=femiliari ; that, which 
for irs demerits in this life, wanders up and down in the aire , aterrour , 
yain to good men, bur t:, the bad hurrtull, is Larva; thoſe which are noe 
Certainly known to be Larve or / ares, are called D:; manes ; Dij, out of 
reverence, who, having performed the courſe of their lives prudently and 
Jaſtly, dyed holily. 


CHAP. VII, | 
Of the Pythegoricall Trenſmigration. 


JT is commonl averred Pythagoras was of opinion , that the ſouls of 
men after death inform'd the bodies of beaſts. We cannor imagine this 
Of ſo knowing a perſon. This ſuſpicion of rhis Tranſanimation, ſeems 
rather to have been raiſed by ſuch , as were partly ignorant , partly envi- 
ous, ofthe Pyrhagorick myſteries, as Timon , Xenophanes, Cratinus, Ari- 
fophon, Hermippms, and others, who have aſcribed many things to Pytha- 
gora which he never ſaid nor wrote , and have perverted what he did ſay. 
Þ He holds , thar the ſubſtantive uniry of one number, is not the unity of 
another number. That the Monads in the Duad are inconnexive to thoſe 
inthe Triad. That the participate eſſence of every ting is One, which 
will not- occupate the efſence of another thirg. No Animal (then) 
can 


AE. 
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nc animal;bur muſt continue un- 


 J} 


can tranſmigrare into the life ofa differe 
der 15QWnngare inits prog 


XET | "ad: 
p J a 
torm ITInrite tage ot G00)iS nor per®F,..uicþ.can 5 


micred co ſer an umpresſion upon inferiour pature, implyed by Pyrhagoras 


in this Symbol, We muſt wear the mage of Got in 4 Seal-ring, The image of 
God{man's ſoul) cannot ſeal or fornt the i that are neer it, So 
Hermes 1rismegiſtns, Of mangano yt; is j{p/t; whithpe cal, T he form of di- 
Vine / militude. And again, There are two images 0 God, the World and Man, 
Thisis the meaning ofPjchagoras concerning t rranſmig:ation of 01 

afcer death,and heir deſcention into life. Others choughe he Aint >? ., 
out of the, pawer of Marrer; P3thagoras aſſertedir infuledby God! 
body,and therefore before ir, not. in time, bur in puricy ahSthignt y | - - 
infution he rearmed, The aſcent of the ſoul, not underſtonifits oh "TT 
on,or its motion from the intelleQual world thorough c ctorel 4 
ta the elemencary , as Proclus and others ; bur, of che, fit) 
form, the Fpatagne ras thewlcimare pexſhtion,o knebady,. © - 
'_ * Thar Pyiþagoras ſaid, he was in times palt Exphorbss, rhe meaning "7. 
is this "The Kar tnrs calledche. Taclivarions apd Sills of mep rheir Mind? *Scalich.can.. - 
whence { ach as are of one liudy, IpLention nc Eparion,cofian, and ſenſe, 
are tearmed Znanimons, Thus the ancienc Philoſophers call che' morive 
and ſenſirive faculty, The Soul. An animate differs-from, an inaninate (Caith 
Ariſtotle) chiefly in ewo things, Motion, and Sen{e.: Whol ocvettberefore are 
alike affected, and moved by the ſame objeR, are ſaid to haverhe. [ame ſoul, 
The Metempſychoſss then is norhing elſe, bur equall care, motion, and ftu- 

; ha; in ſome yung perſgo, Thus Pythagoras 


dy of ſome dead perſon, ap I\i 
might arrogate the ſoul of Exphorb.:s, Callicles, | Hermotimus, Pyrrhus, Py- 


rander, Caiidona, Alcey as having an inclination to the ſeverall excellencies 
that were in hole Pee \ OT” | Þ 

Again, in ſaying he was Ewphorhus, Pythagoras xnigmatically taughe (nor 
chetranſmigracion of ſouls, Bb) the A Bk cn of backs out - firſt cs 
matter; which is not onely ſuſceptible, bur covetous of all farms, conti- 
nually dzfiring, never ſatiated with any ; as, /f a Comedy (ro'uſe the com- 
pariſon of Ar:ſtetle ) ſhould ſay, 1 was Blta Tragedy, becauſe boch Iragedy 
and Comedy are form'dof the ſame Letters and Elements, Thus Apo{lonizs, D* Gener. 
demanding of che Indian Brachmanes, what their opinion was concerning Phil»gr. vir, 
the Soul, /archus anſwered, © According as Pythagoras delivered to you, we 4pollon. 
* ro the L Egyptians, Apol lonius replies, ©* Will you then affirm you were one of 
© ghe Trojan Captains, as Pycha 095 jan he was Euphorbus. Theſpaſion was 
rily asks, ©* Yhons he thought the moſt worthy of them? Achilles Coach Apol- 
« lonins) if we believe Homer. Then larchus , © Look on bim as my Progeni- 
© tor, or TEgyMN COU , progeniting body ; for ſuch Pythagoras eftremed 
« Euphorbus. ws 

Orifhe meant Hiſtorically, re&Myyiroix,that is, The ſoul, ſeparare from 

the body, may, by the power of God, be brought again, the ſame into the 
ſame body ; The body in which Pythageres was ſo often reyived , though 
Called by ſeyerall names, was one and che ſame, not inquanticy, but ſub- 
ſance,as theSea is one and homagenious in ir (elf, yer is here called ,£ge- 
anzchere, lonian; elſe-where, Myriaanand Coiſean;ſo one man; often renare 
is pamed£rbalides, Euphorbus, Hermotimus, Pyrrhas, and laſtly Pythage- 
r4,Theſe generations he aſcribes nor to the power of Nature;but to Mer- 
c#ry,God onely ; none can revive but by che-divine power of God, whom 
he acknowledgeths Lvxgois Ta dy, Animation of all things, He infuſerh 
ſoul into all men, and being infuſed,raketh it away; and being taken away, 
reſtores it, when,and as often as, he pleaſeth. Pp EMPE. 


o 


i Pribagorvany , | we find Empe- 

nor ninent amonett rhiem. qxrdaned 

a of Agtipewaun, hy oft confiderable” Ciry , | 
+ ich of Sictly;, » bil [By3Cotony of Giloanr, 
= : yeats after. cheir own foundation, Gela ' was 

'y rt Syraruſe 3" Syracuſe in the 13th; 

d Gela'the efd inche 226. Aprigemrmin- 

' q8th arden, ..n -eqpienn e river, and Þ grew: 

Fad ir x that" in the xime of Empelocles ic. 

may hogs , bue' 

Fr ers ; 


: 26 ay 
all ra 3 
1 fo the murnirin 
Fo arte wet rin; 
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Belchi 


why " je pobct as Hippobotme 


1, which 7 1ews 


bh er enrioeh - = et 

' was of a noble family; ofs | 

iy henes, in ths Olympionice, Ro Foterks Facher of Metro was Vitor 
7T. Olyimy , upon the reſtimony of Ar;forle, But' Apollodorws 


th Gramiridrian Lith,ic was that Empedecles who was fon of Moto, Glance 
wrices, 
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EM PEDOCLES 


Lit | 4 31 » 
y - H£ J o 
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_ 


' , # 
| EMPED 0 CG; 
I . | , Jo 


writes, that wa_ 20 che Thurians , at Th cime wor = newly —_ 
cheir Ciry ; ang. par. lang after addes... _ 4 late thac he was ba- 
niſhed his Country, ed Coane tO Syracuſe, and fought with che Sy7, 

againlt the Arbenians, ſeem iome, cobequire miljakep. For cicher Empe- 
aacles at that time was dead, or very old: the latter 1s nor likely , for Ar:- 
{oiled , thac he ,apf fern ets in che, 698. year. of rhezc age, 

ut he who won the race 19. the 74, Olympia aft. E Name 

A pollodvrus hath ſer down the _ Pots To) = Caiek: hay Ew 
pedocles was ſon of Exerc, ang rhgt ie hymElfe had a ſon named Exene- 
144; and chac, in the ſame Olympiady * Empedor/es won the Horſe-race, and 
the ſon, was, Vieor at Wraitlipg ,, or, gs ;Herac'ideg, won the Fogr-race, 
Bur I fred *im rhe Commentasits, of L ryh kecin the Olympick 
Games, Empedecles ſactific'd an Are (adgcothepcy and flower, and char 
he hada Brother named Ca//icratides, Bur !clauges ſon of Pychagores, in 
his Epiltte ro Pbi/e/ew taich, rhag Empedagles was ſon of Archarewne, Thax 
he was of Afrigenamig Sicily,, . bs hiunſclfe profeflerh jo his Lu/tr agjons, 
& 


beginning Friexd:, wha in ſpacious Agriggrtum ani AY 
Thas much (ſag Le:rrins) of his deſcent. , Ne, 
CHAP, 1 
His Maſters... 


*c 
Ives, 
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« Jews, in che. gth, book of, his Hitory, afhrms, bs hear Fyrbegeras; Loerts 


adding; that, he, was takep ſigaljn at ercation, of his, as P{43 alia 
Was andehe tenpon expelled:our.of th; Society» and x Apa 
Py(bagor44in his verſes, ſayings, 


' Mong ſt theſa. 44 ons.inthings ſublimeſt chill'd, 
His alin; allthe meal thof Learning fill d. 


Bur ſome there arewho ſay, he meant-this. of ' Parwenides, Nrambes re- 
lates,.char uncill Philolass and, Enpedecles, the P bhagoreans communica» 
red their diſcourſes; bur, afrer-rhat Empedogcs vg Iged chem in his Po- 
ems, chey.made an.order not to. communicate, ye co an Epick Poets 
They ſay likewiſe, thar Plato was rohjbiced.in the like manner. 

Bur which of che Pyrhagoreans Empedectes heard, hetells nor ; the Epi- 
file which goes abroad under che name of Te/awges, affirming, Empedocles 
was Diſciple ro Hippaſios and Brontinss, deſerves no credit, © 

Theophraſtus ſaith, he was an zmularor andimirator of Parmenides in 

his Poerry ; forthe among ochec things. verig a diſcourſe, concerning Na- 
cure, 
Hermippas, Caith hg, was not an #mularor of Parmenider, bur of Xena» 
phanes, wich whom be fIved and imicared his Poecry, and afrerward: appli- 
ed himſelfe ro che Pyrhagoreans, But Atcidemas, in his Phyſick relates, 
chat Zero and Empedocles heard Parmenides ax rhe ſame time; ar laſt both 
lefc him. Zexo went and (iydied Philgloph by bimſelfe ; Empedocles went 
and heard Anexagore and Pxrbaroras: andiimirated che ong wn his graviry 
of life and deporrment ; rhe orher, in his Phyfiology, = | 

Empedocles, faith Philoſty 1$#5, re aced by Swidas , is reported to have 
followed the Pychagorgan Philoſophy, which is confirmed by many verſes 
of hig, as this. 


Fare- 
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Beſides the Oxe which be 'made of trieal , and Tactifiee@in Olympid' ,. 
ſhewes, that he approvedrhe way of PytBagorag, © OW OD 2 On 
les: trot. cr: cow PAP eo oe, 
- Th EF5 EW ot O vitth 5 3 C *a if # 

; How he lived, amangft the" Agiigentines 5; his powes, 


Eanthes relates, that, Mets dying, thete began aTyranny : But! En! 
pedocles perſwaded rhe: Agrigentines ra. (give over Rdicion, andto: 
endeayqur acivill parity ; .and that he himſe}f being very rich\, betf6wed 
Dowries upon many Virgitis that had none;and rhereupon cloathed him- 
ſelfin Purple, and wore a golden Girdle, as Phavgrinas affirms, ang a 
Delphick Crown, and had ſervants arrendinvg'on him hislobkfevere\mad 
conſtant. After this manner he went. A the Citizens thar mer him paid 

ſuch reſpe& ro him, as if thoſe/had been he marks of Regall A uthoriry, 
Neverthelefle, he was, as Ariſtojie pfh » very free, and averſe from 
taking any Government upon him'z*fbr fuſed a kingdom which was 
. offered him,; ( as Xaxihps faith in his Book concerning him ) preferring a 
* moderate condition.  7im4 relates the ſame, adding” rhe reaſon of his 
being Democrarically affeRed ; for being invited by 'orie'of the Goyer- 
nours , and the company falling ro drink, hecommanded , thar ſopper 
ſhould be brought in. He who had invited him, ſaid; That he Raid for the 
chief Magiſtrate, As ſoon as he came, he was made Sympoſiarch,, Matter 
of the Feaſt, for ſo 1t gar renred by him who invited them: He began ro 
diſcover a tyrannicall Kind of humour, commanding, either rhar he Fould 
drink,or that it ſhould be poured on his head, Empedocles for thepreſepr 
held his peace. Bur rhe next day citing them to rhe Court, he condenited. 
them both ro death, the Invicer, and che Sympoſiarch, Ofſo grear authori- | 


r 


ty was he inthe Common-wealth, | 
Again , when Acrothe Phyſitian pertition'd for. a place, co build4 Mo- 
numens for. his father,, Empedeclesftood up andoppofedit,'and diſcour- 
ſed very largely of Parity ; and withall asked , Whar Epitaph' ſhould be 
inſcribe on the Tomb ? This : cough 


bk "Aug ov vrenly angay duEXyerrivon tate o5 dos 


« Fd * 


» Keurlet ngnures duC95 were Bos dugg ery, 
playivg gpon his name Acro, Others recite the ſec d Verſe chitie. © Hi 
Ak ; "AKgozeeTHS KoPubHs TYmBos duR 95 Worrtxpr., 


This, ſome aſcribe ro,Simonides. Pens; | | td 
Afterwards Empedecles diſſolved the Councill of 1050'Semator?';/and 
conſtituted it Trienniall ;, ſo that ic, conſiſted, not onely of the rich,” but 
of rhe ordinary ſore. © | others «11 
. Bur Timers, in bis firſt and ſecond Books, (far he ofc&y mentions him ) 
ſaich, that he ſeems to be of an opinion "contrary ro the Democracy; 


ſometimes proud and ſelf-conceited in his Poetry, as when he ſaith; 


A deathleſſe god am I, mortall no more. CHAP, 
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CHAP. IV. 
Wonders related of him. 


E was ſo excellent, not onely in Naturall Philoſophy , bur in Med]. 
: Cine alſo, that by his skill in boch rheſe , he performed many admira- 
le things. | 

« Timens relates, that, the Erchan winds blowing very firongly , inſo- a rw 
much thar they dettroy*d the frnics , he gave order, that many Aﬀes ſhould : 
be flead, and ne made of rkeic skins , and placed on the' tops of the 
hills co receive the blalts ; by which means the winds gave over : And up- 
on him was conferred the attribute of Col/xſanemos, or Alexanemes , The 
chaſer away of the winds. 

Not unlikeco this is thac which P/«tarch reports of him, rhar by lop- 
ping up acleft in a mountain , out of which chere came an unwholſome 
ſourhern blaſt to thz plains, ic is conceived, thar he drove away the 
plague our of that Country. 

The ſame cure he wrought among the Selinuntians, by a different 
means; for they. being, as Dodor«s the Epheſian ſaith, infeſted by aplagye, 
cauſed by the noyſomneſle of che River, whereof rhe mendyed , neither 
could the women be, without much difficulty, delivered; Empedocles con- 
trived, and at his own charge convey*d two other Rivers thar ran neer, 
into this Channell; by which mixtion , the water became ſweer, and the 
Plague ceaſed. 

d Anorher time, a young man drawing a ſword upon Anchitzs his 4 ,, vie,Pueh 
Hoſte, (for thar he had iv publick judgmenr condemned bis father co © 
death) and being abour co have killed him, Empedocles prevented ir , and 
immediacely changing his Tune, and ſinging out of Homer , 


- 


Nepenthe calming anger, eaſing grief, 


freed Axchitsshis Hoſt from dearh, and the young man from the crime of 
murder ; who from thence-forward became one of his diſciples, eminenc 


amonglt chem. 
© Hermippus ſaith, that he cured Pawthea, a woman of Agrigentum , gi- e Lon, 


ven over by all che Phyſicians. 

Burt the moſt memorable cure was that which he performed upon a 
woman, thar had layn ſeven daies dead, as Pliny tearms it ; but, asf Galex 
more exa&ly, out of Heraclides, deſcribes it, breathleſſe, and without pulſe, 
differing. in nothing from a dead boay , ſaving that (he had 4 little warmth 

out the middle parts of her body. The Book of Heraclides was entireled, The 
breath-lefſe woman, And it was 4 controver ſie amongſt the Phyfitians that 
were preſent , whether (he were dead or alive, 8 Heraclides adds , that Empe= & £4". Suid, 
dacles acquainted Pauſanias with the whole buſineſſe , and chat the breath-le (ſe 
woman could preſerve her ſelf thirty daies, without breathmg or eating. 

Whence he tearms Emped-cles borh a Phylitian anda Prophet , conftrmed 


even by his own verſes. 


Friend', who in ſpacious Agrigentum dwell, 

Buford in noble high deſignes, farewell, 

A death- (ſe cod I am, mortall no more; h 
Honour'd by all, with Gatlands cover'd o're: 

Which, *ſoon 4s &rc 1 come to any Town, 

Buth men and women pay to me renown, 


Qq Thouſands 


EMPEDOCLES. 
Thouſands of men enquire the way to wealth, 
Some would divine , others reſtore to health, 


Some there were wlio aſcribed theſe to'Goztick- Magick, Satyrns in his 


Lives relates, that Gorgias the Leonrine , who had been diſciple ro Empe- 


docles, uſed ro ſay, that he himſelfe had been preſenc with him , when he 
praiſed Goetick ; and thar Empedoclcs , makes a profeſſion thereof in his 


Poems, when he ſairch ; 


Med'cines to ſtrengthen age ard cure diſeaſe, 

T hog ſhalt be tau ht, for 1 amskjlldin theſe ; 

7he wrath of reſtleſſe winds thok jhalt aſſwage, 

Which blaſt the corn in their pernicious rage, 

And when thou call'ſt they [ball come back, again, 
Rain thou ſhalt change to drought, and drought torain, 
By whoſe kind Moiſture rrees ;gnf (ehrvm and thrive, 
And make the dead quit Pluto andrevive, 


In fine, he was ſo much admired for rheſe things, that when he went ro 
the Olympick games, the eyes of all men were fixedon him ; neither was 
their diſcourſe of avy thing ſo muchas of Empedecler, 


CHAP. V. 
His Death. 


Is death, ( ſaith Laertius) is variouſly reported, Heraclides, having 

related the ſtory of the breath-lefle Woman , how much Empedecles 
was admired for raiſing a dead woman to life , addes, that he appointeda 
Sacrifice in the field of Pifianax , and invited thither many of his friends, 
mo_ whom was Pauſarias, Afﬀrer the feaſt was done , the company 
wichdrew themſelves co reft , bur he ſtir'd nor our of the place where he 
lay at ſupper. The next morning when they aroſe, he alone was miffing, 
which giving them occahon to enquire after him of the ſervants, they ſaid 
rhey knew not what was become of him, onely one of them ſaid, that 
abour Mid-night he heard a great voice, calling Empedoc/es, whereupon ri- 
ſing up he ſaw a heavenly light, and a ſplendor of Torches , but torhing 


| elſe, They were all amazed at this accident , and Par ſarias goihg down, 


ſent farch others to enquire more ſtrictly, but was at laſt perſwaded nar to 
rrouble himſelfe any further , ſaying thar che thing that had fallen out de- 
ſerved prayer, and that ſacrifice ſhould be made to him astoa god. Her- 
721] ps fk, char he made the Sacrifice upon the cure he wrought on Par- 
thea, and that the Perſons invired were $o. 

Hippobors affirms , that he roſe up from his place and went to /£:na, 
where he leaped into the fire , char he might leave behind him an opinion 
thathe was agod ; andrhat afterwards , 1t was diſcovered by one of his 
Sandalls, which the fire calt up ag-un , for his ſandalls were of braſſe. But 
this report Panſanias contradicts, 

Diadorus the Ephefian, having rold how he cured che Se/inuntians of the 
playue , addes, thar, rhe Se/1ywnrians vpon a tine fealting by rhis river, 
Empedocles appeared ro them,and they rifing up worſhipped him, and pray- 
ed ro him as agod: which opinion he Gefiring co continue, caſt himſelte 
into rhe fire. 

This relarion 7 ;mens contradidts, affirming, char he departed into Pels- 
pomneſus, and never return'd ; whereby it came to paſſe , that the manner 
of 
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of his death is not known, He likewiſe in bis fourth book expreſſely con- 
fures Heraclides, for he proverh that P:ſlamax was a Syracutian , and had 
nor any eſtate or field ar Agriztntans ; that Paiiſinias , upon that report, 
ereced, in memory of his friend, cirher a lictle Image or Chappell, as to a 

Od, for he was rich. And how, faith he , could he-caft himfelfe into the 
| of v/Ema, of which, beipg ſo far diſtant, he never makes any men- 
tion 2 "Indeed he died in Pelopinneſns,, and itts no Wonder that his Tomb 
is not known , 'fof ir hath happened ſo ro many others beſides. Thus Ti 
mens; adding, that Herac!ides te115 extraordinary things, as among the ref, 


the ſtory of a man tharfell our uf the Moon. | 
Hippoborus affirms, thac aftarue of Empedacles cover'd, which ſtood firſt 


at Agrigenzum, was afcerwards plac'd before rhe Senate-honſe at Kowe 
uncover'd, being brought rhither by the Ri9any, of which, ſaich Laertins, 
there are yet ſome pitures. 

Neaxthes relates,' tHhar'going in his Charior to agrear ſolemnicy ar eſe 
ſena , he fell and broke his thigh; of which he died being 77. years old. 
His ſepulchre is at Mep ara; bur inthe acconpr of his years Ar:/orle dif- 
fers, who Caith he died ir'$0. Yet orhers affitm; helived to tog. years of 
age He flouriſhed in the 84th. Olympiad, —@_ 

Bur Democritss the Tice reniian relares, in Homer*s words; thac, 


"Hbont his itt bt knit a rope; and fell 
From a high cliffe ; bu ſoul went down to hell, 


In the fore-mentioned Epiſlle of no » 1c is (aid, that being excee- 
ding old he fell into the ſea, and fo died. Thus much for his death. 


CHAP, VL 
His Wrumgs. 


 Riftorle in his Sophiſt affirms , that Empedocles firlt found our Rheto- gore. 
A rick, Zeno Dialeick ; and in his bogk concerning the Poets , char 
mp.docie;*s (tyle was Homericall, and that he was weighty in his expreſſi- 
ons, uling Mecaphors much, and other poericall figures , and thar having 
written, among other Poems , rhe paſſage of Xerxes over the Helleſpont, 
anda hymne ro Apollo, they were both burnt; by a filter, or, as Hieronymms, 
a daughrer of his : the hymne, npon miſtake; the Perfian Poem wictingly, 
for chac ic was imperfet. He addes, 'thar he wrote Tragedies alſo and Po- 
liticks 4 but Heraclider, ſon of Serapion, aſcribes the Tragedies ro another, 
| Hieronymes ſaith, he lighted upon 43. of them; Neanher, that he wrote 
' Tragedies when! he was young, and that he had a fighr of chem, 
Moreover he wrote books concerning Nature and Luſtratwns, which ex- 
rended to 5000, verſes, and'a Medicinal! diſcourſe containing 600. verſes. 
His Lu/trations , Clemens the Rhapſodiſt colle&ed , and ſung at rhe O- 
lympick games, as Phavorinus ſaith in-his Commentaries. 


CHAP, VII. 
His Opinions. 
FE E held thar rhere are *four Elements, Fire, Aire, Water, Earth; and a Flue; plac, 
two principall powers , ' Amity and Difcord ; one unirive;, the ocher phil, x. 3. 
diſcretive : for thus he writes ; * 
To 
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; iT; the four roots of ally attention give; 
i The: her Jove; Juno, by whom we live ; 
Next theſe 1» Plato; Nettis /aſh, whoſe eyes 
Aﬀaord the mortall fountain freſh ſupplies, 


He calls the Heat and Erher, Japiter ; the Aire, vitall Juno * theearrh, 
Pluto; the Water, Neſts , and the Mortall Fountains £Eaerriuss Cites it 
rhus ; | 
White Jove, ard vitall Juno, Pluto then, 
And Nettis giving tears 10 thieyes of men. 


The Fire, Caich he, he calls Jupiter ; the Earth, Juno; the Aire, Plaro ; 
the Water, Neſtis. Theſe are 1n an inceſſant mutation, whereby there is 
fuch an erernall produRion of things; whence he adds. 


D omtimes by Friendſhip all are kyit in one , 
' , Sometimes by Diſcord ſever'd and undone, 


Ty b Before the four Elements , there are certain leaſt fragments, easir 
-P)-1-13+ were elements of elements, of ſimilar parts, and round, | 

e Stob, Ecl. - : . . : 

Phyſ. 1.19, 4 The Worldis one; the World is nor che Uniyerſe, bur alictle parr of 

a Plut, pl. 1.5. the Univerſe; the reſt is ſluggiſh matter, 

e Plat, 1.30, © Nature is nothing but the mixture and ſepararionof the Elements ; 


for ſo he ſaith in the ficlt of his Phylicks : 


We otherwiſe; there*sno -_ thing at all 

As that which Mortalls Dearh or Nature call, 
To Mixtion and Diſcrenon all we owe, 

On which the names of Nature men beſtow, 


f Plur. 2, 1, , f Theworldis circumſcribed by the circulation of the Sun, and thar is 

the bound of ir. - RR 
_ E Theright fide of che world is that which is towards the Summer Tro- 
pick, the left thac which is cowards che Winter Tropick. 

h Plut.1.24. h He, as all thoſe who held the world to be made of lictle bodies, in- 
troduced Concretions and Niſcrerions, but deny*d Generation and Cor- 
ruption, ſaying, That compounds are not made by quality and alceration, 
bur by quantity and coagmencation. 

: Plut, 2, 11. $ Heaven is ſolid, being made of aire condens'd by fire, like Cryſtall ; ic 
containeth a fiery and aeriall nature in both Hemiſphears, 

k The Stars are fiery, conſilting of thar fire which che Athes containing 

k Plat. 2.13. 5n it ſelf, ſiruck forth in its firſt ſecrerion, 

5 ! The fixed Stars are faſined to the Cryſtall of the Heavens, the Pla- 

nc nets are looſe, | X 

m Laert. m The Sun is a great heap of fire, bigger thay the Moon, 

n Plat. 2, 20, © Therearetwo Suns, one an archetypall fire in the other Hemiſphear 
of the world , filling this Hemiſphear,, which is continually oppohre to 
Irs ſplendor. As for that which we ſee , it 1s rhe lighr in that orher Hee 
miſphear, repleniſhed with aire, mixed wirh hear ; and the ſame is occaſi- 
on'd by refra&tion from the earch , tha 15 more round , enrring into the 
Sun, whichis of a Cryſtalline nature , and yetis trained and carried away 
rogerher with rhe motion.of.t har fire, Butrto ſpeak more plainly and di- 
ftinly, rhis is as much as to ſay , TheSun 18 nothing elle, bur the refle- 
ion of that light of the fire which is about che earch, 


| 4 Plut. zZ, 10s 


© Ho 
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® He aſcribed che reaſons of the Solſtices , or Tropicks of the Sun, to , Phu, x, 2 3. 
the Sphear, thac concainech him, and hindcerh him from paſſing further; as | 
alſo to the two Tropicks, _ £4, nN 

P The Moon is in form like adiſth, ' * % 4 p Plut. 2. 27, 

q The Moon is twice as far from rhe Sun, as ſhe is ffom chil Parch, Laert. 

r Winter commeth-when the aire is predominanc in thicknefſe , and is 9 boon Dd. 0s 
forced upward; Summer, when the fire 1s in like manner predominagt, and CY 
1s driven downward. | 

CThe Sea is the ſweat of che earch, burnt by the Sun , which ſquzerh \ Plar. 3. 16. 
thar ſwear _our'of it. <0 | | EY 

© The ſoul puts on rhe (everall forms of all living creatures, and plants ; t Leert. 
whence he ſaid of himſelf.: ' a _ 


o 


' A Boy] was, then did a Maid becomes 
A Plant, Bird, Fiſh, and in the vaſt Sea ſwoms. 
$6 -H" 


a £38 | WO (53 T\ FOLEEy 
a The particular ſenſes ate iffeted according ro the proportion of their uy Plur, 4. 9. 
pores and paſſages, namely, as the proper object of each ſenſe is well diſ- 
" poſed and heted, 
 _* Reſemblances in Mirrours come by the means of certain defluxions x Plut, 4. 14. 
acthered together, upon the ſuperficies of the Mirrour, and accompliſhed 
by the fire Far ariſech from. the ſaid Mirrour ; and withall, tranſmurech 
the aire thar 1s before it, into which thoſe flux1ans are carried. 
1 Plutarch ith, he mingled the viſuall images avd beams rogerher , y phy, 4. r3, 
aalling thar which 1s made thereof, The rayes of a compound image. 
Z Hearing is perform'd by means of a wind within the hollow of the , pjw 4. 16. 
ear, turned in manner of aſcrew , firted and framed of purpoſe within the 
ear, hanging up, and beaten upon in mannet ofa þell. | 
a The Hegemonick is the confiltence of the blood, a Plat, 4, 5, 


EPICHARMUS. 


PICH ARMUS alſoheard Pythagoras, He was of Cos, ſon of He's gy, 
thales, Art three months old, he was Carried from Sicily ro Megara, 

and from thence to Syracuſe, as he himſelf ſaich in his Commentaries, 

On his image was this inſcription : FE, 


As ſtars exceeded by the radiant Sun, 
Streams by the Ocean, into which they run ; 
$2 all by Epicharmus are ſurpaſt, 
On whoſe head Syracuſe this Garland pla®d, 


He wrote Commentaries, in which he diſcourſed Phyſiologically , and 


Senrenriouſly, and Medicivally; and added lirxle Notes to his Commen- 
raries, by which they are known to be his. He died go yearsold. 


Rr ARCHE 


*Lib.1-Od. 28: 


ARCHY TAS: 


RCHYTAS was of Tarentum, ſon of AIineſagoras, or ( as Ariſto= 
ven ) of Heſtyem, Healſo heard Prthagoras, This was he, by 
whoſe means Plato,when Dionyſius had a mind to pur him to death, 
was delivered. He was generally admired for all ſorts of vertue. 
He was ſeven times Generall of his own Country-men , whereas all 
others were bur once the Law prohibiting, thac chey ſhould nor be oft- 
yer. There is Extant an Epiſtle of his to Plato, to this effe. 


Archytas to Plato, Health. 


T is well that you are recovered of your fichneſſe; for, beſides what you wrote, 
I Damiſcus hath informed us ſo, Wertook care of the Commentaries , and went 
10 the Lucanians,where we diſcourſed with the ſins of Ocellus. Part 5 CONCer He 
ing Laws, and a Kingdom, and Piety, and the Generation of all things, we 
have; and part ,ve have ſent;thereſt arg not to be found at preſem: As ſoon 4s 
we find them, you ſhall have them, 


Plata returned this Anſwer, 


Plato to Archytas, imnegrlen. 


Mz Commentaries which you Pos we received with much joy, and excee- 
ding ly admire the Author, who ſ:ems to ws to be a perſon worthy his Ance- 
ſors, who were Mranns , ſome of thoſe Trojans who went with Laomedon 
good men, as the ſtory ſpeaks chem, As for my Commentaries , concerning which 
you wrote, they are not polifhed, but as they are I have ſent them ; as for the eu» 
ſtody of them, we aie both agreed, ſo that I ſhall need toenquire nothing of you, 
Farewell, 

Ariſtoxenws ſaith, He was never worſted in the Field; but once,throu 
the envy of others, refign'd his charge , and then all his Souldiers 
were taken. It appears by * Horace , that be periſhed by ſhipwrack, who 
bripgs in a Marrinerexpoltulating wich him upon it, thus. 


T hee the ſurveyor of the Sea and Land, 
And the innumerous ſand , 

A little ſhare of theſe ſmall d.ſty grains , 
Archyras now contains, 

Hard by the Mazine ſhore: It nought avail'd, 
Since dye thau muſt, t'bave (cad 

Th'azriall Orbs, or that thy ſoarmg ſoul 
Ofre-run the wheeling Pole, 


ARCHTTAS anſwers. 


And ſo dd Pelopes father, at whoſe Feaſts 
The gods themſelves were gueſts ; And 


And Tithon, who Aurora emtertarn'd ; 
Minos, whom Jove deſign'd 

Adm ſſin to his counſels; and again 
Dark Tartara detain, 

Panthous ſon, who, by his Target known, 
And from the ſhrine 1a*ne dows, 
Anteſted, that in Trojan Wars be breath'd, 

And to black death bequea,h*d 
Nothing but 5kin and nerves, whom thou wilt ied 
In truth and natwre ski/d, 
But all men to one endleſſe mght are led, 
And once death*s > muſt tread, 
Some are ſtern Mars's Trophies; Seas become 
The greedy Po eos 
The fates of young and old together crowd 
go Wa i Gſallow*d i . 
By mercileſſe Proſerpina; and me 
Imo thulllyrian Sea 
The wind, which doth Orion's Star parſne , 
Haruly Anliter threw, 
But graage not thou, kind Mariner, to ſpread 
On my nnburied head 
And bones, ſome few of the ſe looſe ſands; ſo may 
Fierce Eurus turn awa 
Whatever threatens the Heſperias floods, 
On the Apultan woods, 
Securms thee from harms a ſwelling tyde 
Of wealth on every ſide 
Flow on thee by great Jove and Neptune ſent, 
Tarenrum'*s Preſident 
If thou negleit, thou maiſt in future age 
Thy guilt leſſe ſons engage 
1n thts offence, perhaps fate may retwrn 
Woar's due uni thy ſcorn, 
Vengeance may on my poor petition wait , 
And the: now ght expiate, 
The ſtop 1s ſmall, as thou [ailſt on, thou maiſt 
Duſt thrice upon me caſt, 


He invented Cranes and Screws, and madea Pidgeon of wood that P 
flew; bur when ſhe once reſted , could not riſe. Of che duplication of a Laee, 
Cube, I have ſpoken formerly in the life of Plato. 

Being angry with a Country-man, he ſaid, Whar would I have done to <5, de Amie: 
thee, if 1 had not been angry ? 

He was very modeſt , andabfſtained from obſcene expreſſions ; and if xy, var, hiſt, 
there were a neceslity of any, he wrote 1t upon the wall. 

He ſaid, rhat if a man ſhould go to heaven, and behold che nature of the 
world, and beauty of the ſtars , he would find, thar the admiration of 
them, otherwiſe the moſt pleafing thing in rhe world, would be very 
unpleaſant to him, if he had not one to Communicate it unto. 

He ſaid, thar it is as hard to find a man without deceit , as a Fiſh with- 
our bones. 

He ſaid, Thar the Judge and SanRunary is one; for he who hath received 
wrong flies ro both, 

He ſaid, That every Common-wealth conſiſts of three things, che Ru- 
ler, 


de Scn-Q, 


Laert. 


Laert. 


Plut. pl.phil. 
2.16, 


Plut. 4,1 6. 


Plut. 4. 18. 


Plat, pl. 4. 17. 


Plat. 5. 16, 


Plur. $, 19 
Plut, 5. 24, 


'eAL'C MA ON. 
ler, the Ruled, and rhe Laws : whereof, the beſt ought ro command ; the 
wortt, to be commanded, (45 : 
Cicero, inthe perſon of Caro, gives an account of an Oration of Archy. 
24 to this effe& ; Thar there 1s no pefiilence more capirall given by nature 
ro men, than corporeall pleaſure , by which they are incired co run head- 
firong and unbridled on, to enzoy the lult of char pong pleaſure. Hence 
proceed berrayings of our Country ; hence, ſubverſions of Common- 
wealths; hence, piivate Treariss with encmies, In fine, there is no wicked- 
n2Te, no miſchief: co the undertaking whereof , this luſting after pleaſure 
will not impell us : Rapes, Adulreries, and all ſuch lendneſle, are proyo» 
ked by no other allurements, than rhoſe of pleaſure, And whereas Nacure, 
or ſome 20d, hath not beftowed on man any thing more excellent than a 
mind, there is nothing ſo contrary ro this divine gift, as pleaſure ; for, as 
long as pleaſure rules, there is no place for Temperance, nor can vertue 
ſubliſt under the juriſdiction of pleaſure. Which to underſtand the ber- 
cer , headviſed tofancy to our ſelves ſome man , provoked by corporeall 
pleaſure the greatelt imaginable; and he conceived, that-no man will 
doubr, but that as long as he took joy therein, he could fix his reaſon, his 
mind, his thoughts , upon nothing elſe. Wherefore there-is nothing ſo 
dereſtable,nothing ſo peſtilent, as pleaſure z for, if ir be great and long, ir 


extinguiſherh all rhelighr of the mind. 

There were four of this name ; the firſt, this Philoſopher; the ſecand, of 
Mytiileze, aMuſficianz the third , wrore concerning Agriculture ; the 
fourth, an Epigrammarick Poet, Some add the fifth, an Archire&, 

AL CMA © N. 

LC ME ON was of Cretona ; he alſo heard Pythagoras, He was 

chiefly addicted ro Medicine, bur ſtudied Phiſiology alſo, ſaying, 

There ace many cauſes of human things. Phavorinas thinks him 

@ffrit char wrote a Phyſicall Diſſerrarion, He aſſerred, thar the 
Moon harh an erernall nature, He was ſon of Perithus, as appeareth by 
the beginning of his Book; Aicmzon 4 Crotoman, ſon of Potichos » ſaith 
this ro Brontinus, avdLeon , and Bathyllus, Of inviſible and immortal 
things, the gods have a certain knowledge; men, conjetture, &c, He aſſerted 
the ſoul to be immorrall, and that it moverh perperually like the Sun, 

He aſſerted, thac the Planets hold an oppokire courſe to the fixed Stars, 
from Welt to Eaſt. 

We hear by the hollow of the ear ; thar reſoundeth when the wind gn- 
rerech into it, becauſe all empry things make a ſound. 

By moy(iure and warmth in the tongue , together with rhe ſofrneſſe 

thereof, all objects of raſte are dittinguiſhed. =— 

Reaſon, the principall parc of the ſoul, is within the brain , and thar by 
it we ſmell, drawing in ſcents and ſmells by reſpirations, | 

Why Mules are barren, ſee Plur. plac.-phil, lib. 5. cap, 14. 

The infant inthe womb feeds by the whole body ; for it ſucketh and 
and drawerhto it , like a ſpunge, of all the food , that which is good for 
nouriſhment. 

The head is firſt made, as being the ſeat of reaſon, 


Sleep is made by the return of blood into the confluent veins ; Waking, 
15 the diffafion of the ſaid blood; Death, the utrer departure thereof, 
The 


HIP PASHAS wp 
The equall'diftribution of che faculties of: the body, moiſture; hear, Plut, 5. 30. 
drineſſe , cold, bitrer, ſweer, and-rhe reſt, -is char: which; maintainech: 
health; the predominance of any of ithem cauſerh ſickneſle, forthe pte- 
dominance of one is the corruption of all the other , andis the.cauſe of 
ANGIE ; the efficient, in reſpec of exceſſive.heatior cold ; the: mas» 
reriall in reſpe& of abundance, or defe& of hamours ; asin ſomethere is 
want of blood or brain ; whereas healthis a propottionable contempera- 
rion of all theſe qualities. kk 0/4 B63.CH 5 | 


HIPPASUS. 


Ippaſus was a Metapontine , (or as ſome afhrm a Sybarice) a Py- 
thagorean alſo, * Famblichw ſaith he was Senn in ny _ _—_— Py- 
juſt reward for his impiety , for that he had publiſh'd the do- theg. 
&rine of Pythagoras, 
He aſſerted char fire is the principle of all things, of which all things are Leer. 
made, and into which all things reſolve.” All things are made by extin&i- 
on of this fire; firſt, the groſſer part of irc, being contraſted becomech 
earth,then the earth being looſened by the nature of the fire, becomes wa- 
cer; the water exhaled becomes aire.. Againthe world and all bodies 
be difſolved-in a conflagration ; fire cheretore is the principle, for all chi 
were made of ir ; and the end, becauſe all chings are' reſolved into ir.' 
Likewiſe he held rhar there is a determinate time of che mutation of 
world, and thar the Univerſe is bounded and alwayes moyed. 
Demetrius ſaith, he left nothing exranc in writing, 
There was another of this name, a Lacedemonian, who wrote five books 


of the Lacedemonian Common-wealth. : 


Hilolaus was of Crotona, a Pythagorean ; of him it was that Plato 


wrote to Djor, to purchaſe ſome Pychagorean books ; he was pur co 
death upon ſuſpic1on, that he aimed at the Tyranny. 
 -Heaſflerred, thar all things are made by Neceſſity and —_—_ : 
and was the firſt thar ſaid the earth moyeth circularly; which ſome aſcribe 
ro Hiceras of Syracuſe, ; 

He wrote one book ; which Hermippns ( citing ſome other Author ) 
affirms that Plato, when he went to Sicily ro Diony/tns , purchaſed of the 
kinſmen of Philolans, paying for it 40 Alexandrian Minz ; and out of it 
took his Timers, Orhers ſay that Dio»y/ivs gave it him , having caken it 
from a young man, Diſciple to Philo/ans, whom he freed out of Priſon, 

Demetrius ſaith , thar Philolaus firſt publiſhed a Pyrhagorick diſcourſe 
concerning nature, beginning thus > Nature, andthe whole world, and All 
things init, are aptly connelted of infinites and funites, 

Plytarchrelates , that after the Pythagorean aſſociations were expelled 
the Cities, thoſe who kepr till rogerher, being aſſembled ina houſe at Aſc- 
tapont um, the * Cylonians ſer the houſe on fire, and burnt them all except *0 —_—— 
Philolaus and Lyfis , who being young men, ſtrong and aRive, eſcaped © et 
through the fire. Philolans fled tothe en” 2: where ſome otherfriends ; 

came 


Plat. 2, 20, 


Plut. 3, 3, 


EUDODAXAUS 
came to him, who gatheting themſelves rogecher,6yer-maſter'd the Cyto. 
nians. Bur of ip focmaerly,in the life of Pxthagoras, , g 

He affirmed, thar there is arwo-fold corruption : - one While, by fire fal- 
ling from Heaven ; anorher, by water owt of che Moon , poured forth by 
che circumgyration of the Aire ; the exhalatiops whereof b-come che food: 
of the world. | b, | 

Fhe ſubliance of the Sup is, as it were of glaſſe, receiving tlie ceverbera- 
tion of 211 rhe fire in the world , and tranſmitting the light thereof co us, 
as it were through a ſtrainer , as that fiery light in Heaven reſembleth the 
Sun ; ther, rhat which proceedeth fromir , 1s in form of a mirrour ; and 
thirdly there is a ſplendor, which by way 6f teflection from char murrour, is 
ſpread upon its ; and this we call the Sun , asir were the image of an 


I mage. 
The earth moveth round abour the fire in an oblique Circle, as che Sun 


EUDOXUS 


Hdoxus was of Grnidns, ſon of LE ſchines ; he was an Aftrologer, 

4 Geometrrician, Phyvirian, and Law-giver ; He learnt Geometry of 

| __ «+ Medicine, of Philiſtco , the Sicihan, as Calimachns af- 
rms, 

Sotion ſaith, he heard Plato alſo ; for being 23..years old, and in a very 
mean condition, he was invired by the fame of the Socratick Philoſophers 
to £6 to Arhets , with Theomedon a Phyſician that maintained, and much 
affeted him. He lived in the Pyrenm, and went up every day to Athens, 
where he heard rhe Sophiſts , and return'd, Thus he lived rwo months, 
ard then went home ; where his friends — colle&ion of money for 
him, he travelled ro £gypt with Chryfippus a Phyſician, carrying alovg 
with him Letters of recommendation ftom Apeflans ro NeBtabr,, who re- 
commended him to the Prieſts, There he lived a year and four months, 
ſhaving his eye-brows; and wrote, as ſome think; his hiſtory of eight years, 
Thence he went roCyzicus, and ro Proportss, teaching Philoſophy z and to 
Maxuſoelus. Ar lalt, having gotten together many Diſciples, he return'dto 
Athens, to vex Plate, as ſome conceive, for having formerly rejeRed him. 
Some ſay, rhat P/nro making a fealt , he caught him che way of placing his 
gueſts, inthe figure of a ſemicircle. 

Nicomachus {on of Ariſtotle ſaith , he aſſerted pleaſure to be the chief 
good. 

He was much honoured in his ©wne Country, as appears by the Decree 
made concernivg him. He was very eminent alſo among che Greeks, for 
he gave lawes to ſome Cities , and —_ them ( as Hermippms affirms ) 
Ann and Geometry ; and many other excellent things. 

He had three Daughters , Att, Philts, and Delphrs. Eraroſthenes af- 
firms, he wrote wwdv duhoges ; bnr others, that the Egyptians wrote 
_—_ in their owne Language , and rhar Ariſtoxenus tranſlated them into 

reck. 

From him Chry//ppns the Gnidian, ſon of Erinews, received all that he 
wrore concerning rhe Gods, and che World, and Meteors, 

He lefr many excellent Writings. 

He had a ſon, Ariſtagoras,father ro Chry /ipprs, the diſciple of Aethlins, 
He 


EUDOXUS. 159 


He flouriſhed in the r03. Olympiad ; died 53. years old. When he 
lived in £g 7p: with fchonwphus , a Heliopolirane, an Oxe licked his gar- 
ment 3 wheceupon the Prietts fore-told char he ſhould be yery eminenc, 
bur not long liv'd. Thus Laertins, 

If therefore he lived abour the 103. Olympiad , andin the 23d. year of 
his age, heard Plaro, Eujeb;us ſeems ro be miftaken , who affirms, he flou- 
rithed in the beginning of the 97. Olympiad, which was ſeven years after 
che death of Socrares , ar what time Exudoxns could not have attained any 
eminence, if he were Diſciple to P/aro, as Cicero alſo affirms he was ; Stra- 
bo , thar he went with P/ato into Xgypr ; Sid, that he was cContempo- 


rary with him. : | 
Or his writings are mentioned Offaererss ; ſee Cenſorinus, de Die natal;, 


cap. 18, 
vi. megu3J05 , cited by Arhenens and others ; perhaps the ſame S:rabo calls 
Tiv meg 170 *EvJofov i50g xe ; It conlilted of many books , che 74, Cired 


by Stephanus, and Porphyrius : 
Phenomena ; mentioned by the anonymous Writer of the life of Ara- 


fus. 
There were others of this name; * one of Rhodes, a Hiſtorian ; ano- ' Loert, 
chr, of Sic:ly, a Comick Poer 3 another of Grids, a Phyſician z * ano- * Stabo, 2+ 


ther, of Cyzicss, Hicherto, of che P ihagorean Philo ſopherz, Plin, 3. 6, 9. 
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_ CHAP.” 4+ Sk es 
rf rorly args: | 
"FLV | -' His Country, Fanny Mile, 


>” \Sthe Jonick-Sefty W's le fo named frondche place | 
Jagoy of irs infticurion, :commanicatedrhar denomination 

AD [in gererall coalliche' Se&grhar were deſgended from - 
© it, though founded in at __ 3 So the Pyihege» 
SIS: 2eas Set, being-fromovhe trey ieic was 

LY planted rermed /calick, all che $ Sects: rhatſprung our 
| of it, rhough ſome of chem had cheir beginning farre 

NU TOIOT . from /ay;\wereincladed under rhegenerall nocion 
of halick, Of theſe there were fout 3the Herachiian, rhe Whack, che 
Sevpriok( or:Pyrrhonian), and rhe Epionrenw. 

\'The'Author'ofrhe firſt was'Hernclirnsy*an +: E pheſian; bis Father, by., ci « Land 
Laertins called Plyſo, by Clamens Banſo, by Swidas ſo; or Plaweo, or (faich gg, 
he)avorher s\Heravion: flehadalſoanuncle ©, Heracleodorw:, whom he men- = r. 
rions in/his _—_ ; A I. '; ad Amphid. 

1 \Ariftonymes ſair at*whilft he was = yo e Was the wiſeſt of . 
alt-zen, beomiſethe te knew that he knew -norh _— ; Laoradins that he was . ns; __ 
admirable from'his Childhood ; for, whilſt \he aſed to 
fay chat he ew nothing, and when he was grown be, char-he knew all 
rhi\nds, 

\L\neveims dds. chav he heard no man, but profeſſ*dihat binsimsſzl made in- 
guiry,and ſong ht out all thmgs of himſelf. Bur the learned Caſaubon jultly 
doubrs,thar T/«ywws miſtakes rhe meaning of thoſe words, and rhar- rhey 
rather referreroa ftri inquiry, which he uſed ro make into himſelf, ac- TM 
cording tothe Nelphian-morto, - Know thy fo; « ro which effeR *: Plurarch *9v-Color. 
commends as a memorable ſaying of his,' { have been ſeeing our my ſelf, 

And Ea-rtiafhimſelfacknowledgerh, uyon thereftimony of Setion, thar , 
fone effirmed, "be heard Xenophanes z' to whont Seder adds, Hippaſur the 


PyMhager tan," \\ 
-* He flouriffied #bour che. 696; Olympiad in the tnae' Daring - 7 Loop, 
Hy/tapis. * Fi 4, | 
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HER ACLITUS. 
How he lived at Epheſus. RR 
t | ONE tt.N 
Aertius faith hewas of A hig h. pirit, comtemning . ethers + 4s 
Lecottir portans rhe fit h ok of Boſitigk L ., 


kk; our of w 
. . - "8 P. V.-, Y k 
Where per- ſe:ms to Cite the ſame ſencence] wherew be fhith, . <A 


| © Fyrom, I 


thusgthan to govern you > 


ſuchlee him go to another place, and live amongſt other people. 


this efteft, | 
*: Epiſt. Gree. +; I King Darin: ſalute Heraclitns the Epheſian a wiſe 
& Laert, perſon. 


Theory of the whole World, and of the things that depend 


ereon, 


ſtruttions.. 


Heraclitus to Darins the King , Son of Hyſtaſpes 
Health. 


of Perfra,bring contented with a littlegaccording to my own mind, 


Lavrt. 


pect for him. 


haps read Cc /t; wit; no: the wind, for then it would have inſtrufted Heſiod 2 Pythagoras , 


+-=%251080 « 4 alſo Xenophanes ard Hecarzus, for there is but une wiſe thing ; which 
"nib &« is co know when to govern all by all : He alſo ſaid that Home 

be thromn out of the Schools and beaten , as alſo:Archilpchus.* © : 
* Leert,  Asa further * argument of chegrearneſs of-his ſpirir,'4 pſtberes relates 


*; ibid. thar he gave theE-Kingdome to his brother ; Laertius, that beivg deſired 
co take upon tim the ſupream powerghe fleighted ir, becauſe the Ciry was 
piepoſlefl'd with an ill way of Government ; and retiring cothe Temple 
of D:ana,play'd at Dice there with the boyes, ſaying ro the Eph 
flood about him, ©* Worſt of men;what do you wonder at ! 1s it not better to do 


Much offended was be with the Epheſians for thar they had baniſhed 
his friend Hermoderss,in whoſe behalf he reproyed them. ſharply, wricing 
thus ; The Epheſians deſerve to dye all Children, and to leave their City, to 
Children,for that they caſt our: Hermodorus the moſt excellent among ſt they, 
ſaying, | Let not one of ns be more excellent than thereſt z and. if there be any 


': Epiff. Gree,  Darins King of Perſia wrote to the Epheſians to repeal the baviſhmeys 
of Hermodorus, and to reftore him to his Parrinfbny. He wrote alſo-to 
Heraclitus, wviting him to come and live with him ; the Lecter was to 


| have put forth a Book concerning Nature, hard to be underſtood and 
FE rnterpreted ; but by ſo mnch as I under ſtand of it, it ou to promiſe the 

which conſiſt 
in divine motion, and by many queſtions and dottrimnes, as well to thoſe who are 
ſkilfullin the Greek learning, at to others ver\'d in Meteorolegie and other 
 Learning,to denbt what 1s the true meaning of what you have written. King 
Darius therefore,Son of Hyſtaſpes, deſires to participate of your Learn 
of the Greek Inſtirution, Come as ſoon 4s you canto my preſence and roy 
lace z, for the Greeks, for the mo[t part, are not obſequious to wiſe men, but deſ« 
piſe the good things which they deliver, With me you ſhall have the firſt place, 
and dayly honour and titles ; your way of living ſhall be as noble 4s your In- 


But Heraclitus, refuſed his offer, recurning him this Anſwer. 


LL men living refrain from truth and juſtice, and purſue unſatiableneſſe 
and vain-glory,by reaſon of their folly ; but I, having forgot all evill, and 
ſhunning the ſociety of imbred envy and pride, will never come to the Kin gdome 


Demetrius affirms he ſleighred the Athenians alſo, who had a great reſ- 


HEReACLITUS:;. 


He continually -bewailed the wicked lives of men, and Mt «4 he 
came abroad amongſt hens fell a weeping, gon/idering that all thing) which are 
' done aro miſery. | | | $a 

CHAP. II. 
T the laſt, ſauh Laeeriins, froving into a great hatred of mankind, be 
A retired to the monntains and lived there, feeding upon praſſe and berbs; 
che diſlike which he had of the Epheſians being much exalperared by a diſ- 
reſpe& they ſhewed co him z whence, *: Demeerins affirms, that, che Ephe- *% Leer, 


ftans ſleighting him, he betook himſelf ro a privare lifez, the occalion is related 
by himſelf in *: crwo Epiſtles co Hermodorss;che firtt, is this, | 


Heraclitus to Hermodborus, 


Re: not angry any longer in your own Cauſe, Hermodorus ; Enthycles, 
Son of that Nycophon who commirted ſacriledge, bath endited me of 
impiecy ( overcomming me by his ignorance who am excellent in wiſ- 
dome ) for that upon che Altar by which I ſtood I wrote my name, making 
my ſelf,of a man, a god. Thus 1 ſhall be condemned of impiery by the 
impious. * What think you ? I ſhall ſeem impious to them for diflenting 
from them in opinion concerning the Gods, If blind men were to judge 
of ſight,they would ſay that blindnefle were fight: bur,O ye ignorant men, 
reach us firſt what God is, rhar when you declare us to be umpious you 
may be believed. Where is God,ſhut up in Temples ? O pious men, who 

lace God in the dark; Iris a reproach t5aman cocell tim he is a ones 
ut of Cod yon profeſſe, as atruch and in his commendarions, he is born 
ofa rock. You ignorant people! you know nor, that God is not made 
wich hands, neither hath he any baſis from the. beginning, nor hath one 
circumference; but the whole world, adorned wirh living Creatures, 
Plants,and Starres, is his manition, Bur if you your ſelves are unlearned, 
ler nor my learning be conſtrued impiety. Learn: wiſdome and under- 
ftand ; bur you will not,neicher do I force you, Yongrowanld withigno- 
rance and rejoyce in your own wickedneſs. Hercules was not,” as Homer 
bely'd him co be, a murtherer of Strangers. Whar was it thar deified him ? 
his own integriry,and fortitude, by which he perform'd ſo many Laboars, 
Am nor Ichen,O ye men, good alſo ? I was miftakerywhen I asked you ; 
for though you ſhould ay the contrary, | yer I am good, and have perfor- 
med many difficulc Labours.I have overcome pleaſures ; I have overcome 
rich2s ; I have overcome ambirion ; I have maſter*d cowardice ; I have 
maſter*d flarrery : fear hath nothing to obje& againft me, drunkenneſle 
hath noching co obje& againlt me:ſorrow is afraidof me ; anger is afraid 
of me ; 1 have won the Garlandin —_— ain} cheſe adverſaries, a 
rask which was impoſed on me by my ſelf, nor by Ewrifthews, Will you 
not give overto ſlander Wiſdome,andto preſs your own (inns and crimes 
upon your ſelves > If you could return ro life 500. years hence, you 
would find Herachrus (till —_ nor che leaſt prinr of your names, I 
ſhall equalize, by reaſon of my Learning, . che lives of Ciries and Nations 
I ſhall never be filenc*'d. If che Ciry of the Epheſians were razed ro the 
#round, and all their alrars d&roy'd, yer will rhe Souls of men be rhe 
* places to preſ:rve my memory. Iwill alſo marry Hehe, not che Hebe af 
Hercales, he will alwayes be with herhimſelf ; mine is another. Vercue 


hath brought farch many and heſtow'd one upon Homer, anorher upon 
U u Heſiod 


- 


164: 


HERAGLITUS.: 
Heſod, and to every good man one, which is the renown of his Learning, 
Am not E wiſer than Euthycles,why alone know God ? But thou being bold 
and impious thy ſelf chink*t him God who is not God : If the Alrar of 
God be not erected, there is nor God; bur if the Altar of ote thar is nor 
God be erected, then he is God, : as if tones were witneſſes of rhe Gods. 
His works ſhould bear witneſſe of him, as thoſe of the Sun, night and day, 
bear witrneſle ; the four ſeaſonsiof'the year artihis witneſſes ; the whole 
fruicfull earth is his wicneſſe ; the Moon 1s his work, a heavenly teſtimony. 


The other Epiſtle is this, 


1, To Hermodoras. 


Underſtandrhar the Epheſians are about ro make a law againſt me, moit 
Finegany;tor it 1s not a Law which is made for afingle perſon, bur judg- 
ment : the Epheſians know not rhar a judge is different from a Lawgiver, 

'and rhis 18 fo mnch rhe better, for that it is uncertain who ſhall rranſ- 
grefſe ie : Bur che Judge ſeerh before his eyes the perſon thar is to 
ſuffer,” ' They know, Hermoderis, thar I aſſiſted you in the framing of 
Laws, and s oak will baniſh me, bur nor before they have confuted 
rhetiſelyes' They! decree, thar he who ,langhs nor and hares mankind 
ſhalt depart the Ciry before the Sun rife ;.rhis/18 the law they would 
make. ' There is no man, Hermodorns, but laughs,except Heractiras ;and ſo 
theybaniſhme. O ye men! Will ye nor learn, whylI never laugh? Ic is noc 
rhat, 'T "hate men; bur their wickedneſle ; write your Law thus, Who- 
foever-harerh wickedneſſe, let him depart the City, and I will be the firſt 
char ſhall go, willing o forſake, not my Country, bur the malice of my 
Contry-men. Wrue your decree over again. Bur if you grant there is 
wickedneſſe and vice amovgh the Epheſians, and rhar I hare you for it, 
why ſhotild not I make a jnlter Law, Than they, who through their wick- 
edneſſe are che occafion that Heraclirzs never laughs, ſhould depart rhis 
life:Or-rarher let them be fined greac ſums, for the loſſe of Wealth will 
moreafi& your this is death to you- You have done me wrong in ta- 
king away thac which God gave me, . and baniſhing me unjuſtly. -Shall I 
therefore love you ? firſt, for that you have taken all joy away from me, 
and, tiot ceaſing there,opprefie me wich lavvs and exile ; for whilſt I. live 
in the Ciry,Iam baniſhed from you} Wich whom doI, commir adultery 
Witch'whar:company do I commic murther ? With whom am I drunk > 
With whom do 1 joyninwickedneſlſe ? I corrupt none ; IT injure none ;1 
am alone in che Ciry, You have made ir adeſarr by your wickedneſſe, 
Harh Heraclius made your Forum honeſt ? No : bur Herac/ims would 
have made'yon and the whole Ciry good; bur you would not. | I would 
d6 itzand am alawro others ; I am the only.perſon that oughr nor to be 
puniſhed by the Ciry. Do = wonder that I never laugh > I wonder at 

you,thar you can rejoyce and do wrong ; forthoſe thar do unjuſily ought 
tohave aſowrelook, If yon would give me an opporruniry of laughrer, 
live is peace 3 'and conteſt not unjuſtly : you carry ſwords in your 
tongues, plander wealth, raviſh women, poyſon friends, commir ſacti- 
ledge, berray rhe eruit rhe people repoſe ſh you, rake away mens lives by 
core ; every man'is full of aſeyerall wickednefſe, Shall I laugh when1I 
ſee met do theſe chings 2 Their garments, beards, and heads ordered with 
unneceſſary care za Mother deſerred by a wicked Son, or young men con- 
ſaming heir partimony, or a Citizen-whoſe wife 1s raken from him, or a 


Virgin raviſh'd, ora Concubineentrertainedas a wife, or one. impudent 
| youre 


© 


HER ACLITUS; 

young man courted by the whole City , or deadly poiſons by unguents, 
or ſome ar fealts, billing,cheis bellies: mare wich poiſorhyber wich dainries, 
or the people treating ot publick affairs in the Theatre > Vertue more r1- 
gid then vice ,. would (trike me blind, if I ſhould laugh: ar.,your Wars 

By Mafick ; Pipes, and ſtripes you ate excired ro rhidgs contrary _- 

Harmony. Iron,” a metrall more proper for ploughs u.- callage, is tickEq 
for ſlaughrer and deach. You injure rhe Gods , warlike | Minerva, and 
Mars, t1rnamed” Enyaiins : Men nailing armies —_ men., covet ro kill 
one another, puniſh chem who forſake the field , fornor being murde- 
fous ; and honour, as valiant, ſuch as are drunk with blood : bur Lyons 
arme nor themſelves againſt one another ; Horſes betake. nor themſelves 
ro'ſwords; rhe Eagle buckles nor ona breaſt-plaie againſt an eagle. Na 
other Crearures uſe inftruments of War , cheir limbs are their wea- 
pons. Hornes z2re the arms of thoſe , beaks of theſe, wings of others. 
Swifeneſfle to ſome z bigrefle, ſmallneſle, ſwimming, to orhers ; to many 
their breath; no irrationall Creature uſeth a ſword, bur keeps it ſelf withr, 
in the lawes, co which it is deſign'd by Natare ; but: mandoth not ſo, more 
blameable, becauſe more undetitanding. You muſt wiſh for an end, of 
your Warres , if you wonld cake me oft from rhis ſeyeriry. Nor worſe 
then rheſe internall diſſentions, is, your .depopularions of, Cuties ,,, tor- 
menting aged perſons, raviſhing wives ,, taking away children from rheic 
Morhers and Nurſes, defiling beds, viciating - Virgins, abuling boyes; 
calting free perſons into bonds , demoliſhipg rhe Temples of che gods, 

Giggin np the Monuments of rhe Heroes , eriumphing in wickedneſſe 

and o _ grarularory ſacrifices to the gods, far theſe. unjuſt a&iong. 
Abour rheſe , wirhour laughivg , you conteſt in peace by Argument, and 
m War with Stecl. Youforceaway Juſtice by your Swords. Hermadarua, 
Is baniſhed for writing Laws , Heraclits is baniſhed for impiery; the Ci- 

ries are deſerred of Juſtice , the Deſarts of InjuRtice, The peoglatns 
builc walls, as teſtimonies of the wickedneſſe of the inhabicancs , ſhutting, 
up your own lives, You are all fenced with houſes ; there are other walls 

of wickedneſfe, enemies within you , your own COLNrEy ; enemze9 

wichour you, ſtrangers : All enemies, no friends. Canl laugh, feeingſs 

many enemies? You think the wealth of other men is your own; you 

chinkthe wives of other men are your own. - Youlay the yoke of ſecvi- 
rade npon ftee perſons ; you deyour the living ; you violate che Laws; 

you ratifie wickedneſſe by Law ; you do violence to all ſuch as confept 

nor co your juſtice, Your Laws themſelves convince you. of injuſtices 

for ifrhey were not , you would 80 wholly unpuniſhed; whereas now 

you are a lirtle reſtrained , and, by fearefpayiſhment , wirh-held from 

the utmolt injuſtice. "ORE? 


There is a third Epiſtle of tils to the-ſame perton , expreſſing no leſſe 
diſaffte&ion to the, Epheſians. nol | {5 7-funs vers 


* 
: 
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Leert, 


* Epiſt, GrZc. 51, * co Epiſtles ro Amphidamas, The firſt is this, 


- HERACLITUS. 
Heraclitus to Hermodorns. 


Ive me notice, Hermodorns, when you intend to go to /taly ; may the 
Gods and Demons of that place receive you kindly. 1dreamr , chat 
I beheld all che Diadems of the whole world, make their addrefſe ro your 
Lawes, and, ſhurting their mouths after the Perfian manner, adore them, 
chey being ſeated aboye all the reſt, The Epheſians will adore thee, when 
thou art dead , when thy lawes ſhall bear a generall ſway ; then neceſſity 
will force them to uſethem , ſor God hath taken away rhe power from 
chem, and they have acknowledg'd themſelves worthy of ſervitude. This 
I learnt from the more ancient. All Afiais reduced by the King [ of Perjpa] 
and the Epheſians are ſpoiled. They are nor accuſtomed to true liberry 
and dominion, and now it is very likely will be obedienr, if they are com- 
manded to lament and accuſe the gods for not giving them riches. Ic is 
the part of blind men, not of a good man , to yalue the goods of Fortune. 
The Sibyll frequently hinted this , that from Greece there ſhould come a 
wiſe man into /ra/y, The Sybill knew thee ſo many ages ſince, Hermodo- 
7 ; eventhen thou wert in voy: but the Epheſians will not yer ſee him, 
whom Truth acknowledged, by the mouth of a Woman,divinely inſpir'd. 
A teſtimony is given of: your wiſdome ; but the Epheſians diſallow the re- 
ftimony of a god: they ſhall ſmart for their inſolence, and even now do 
ſmart forit , having anill opinion of us alſo. God puniſheth not by ta- 
kivg away riches, he rather allowes them to the wicked , as an aggravation 
of ele crimes, that, abounding in wealth, their offences may be more no- 
torious to all men ; for  aaare. 1s a veile, I wiſh fortune may not forſake 
you, that all men ww ce your wickedneſſe. Bur farewell our ; as for 
you, acquaint me with the time of your departure , for I would by all 
means meet you, and diſcourſe with you alittle , amongſt other things, 
concerning Lawes, Ihad committed it ro writing, bur that I thoughr ir 
fir rather ro be conceal®d : nothing is more conceal'd chen when one man 
ſpeaks to another alone, andeſpecially when Heraclitus ro Hermoderus. 
he ordinary ſort of men differ not from broken picchers which can hold 
nothing , but ler ic run out by babling. The Athenians being Autoch- 
thones, knew the narure of men, that, being made of carth, they haye 
crafie minds, and therefore inftitured them in a ſecrecy and ſilence of My- 
ſeries, that rhey might hold their peace through fear , nor out of judge- 
ment, and char it might be no longer hard for them co praQtiſe filence. - 


CHAP, JI. 
His fickneſſe and Death. 


my diet which he uſed in the mountains, being nothing bur grafſeand 
herbs brought him into a drophe , whereupon he was conſtrained to 
returne tothe City. The account of his ſickneſle receive from himſelfe, 


HER AGCLITUS.\ 
Heraclitus to Amphidamas. 


Am fallen fick, Amphidamas, of a Dropſie, Whatſoever isinus , if ic 

get the dominion, it becomes a diſeaſe. Exceſle of heat is a feaver ; 
exceſlc of cold, a palſey ; exceſſe of wind, Collick.. My diſeaſe comes from 
exceſſe of moiſture. The ſoul is ſomerhing divine, thar keeps all theſe in 
due proportion ; the firſt ching is healch, narure her ſelfe is health; we 
cannot fore-ſee what is contrary to nature » bur after that ir happens, I 
know the nature of the world, Iknow that of man; I know diſeaſes, I 
know health; I will cure my ſelfe, I will imitate God, who makes equall 
the inequalities of the world, committing it tothe Sun, Heraclitus ſhall 
not dye of this diſeaſe ; the diſeaſe of Heracl:tz6 ſhall dye by good direRi- 
on. In the Univerſe moiſt things are dried up, hot things are made cold. 
My wiſdome knoweth-rthe wayes of nature ; it knowes the cure of fick- 
neſſe : bur if my body be over-preſſ'd , it muſt deſcend to the deftin'd 
place ; nevertheleſſe my ſoul ſhall nor deſcend , bur being athingimmor- 
call ſhall lye up on high ro Heaven, The ztheriall Manſions ſhall receive 
me,and I will accuſe the Ephefians. I ſhall converſe, not with men, buc 
with Gods ; I ſhall nor build altars to others, bur others ro me. Enthy- 
cles (hall nor charge me with impiery; bur I, him, of malice. They wan- 
der that Heraclitus look'd alwayes ſad ; they wonder not that men are al- 
wayes wicked. Wirhhold from your wickedneſs,and perhaps I ſhall ſmile. 
My ſickneſs is the more gentle rome, for that Lam nor amongſt men, 'bur 
alone; and perhaps for that my Soul preſageth ſhe ſhall ſhorcly be freed 
our of this priſon, and, looking chrough her ſharrer'd body, calls ro mind 
her own Country, from whence ſhe came to encompaſs this cranfirory 
morrtall body,which to others ſeems built up of flegme, choler, purulenr 
matter, blood, nerves, bones and fleſh ; for unleſs pasſions did contrive 
pains, we ſhould never go out of it. 


. The ſecond Epiſtle was to this effec}. 


To the ſame, 


HE Phyſitians, Amphidamas, mer together, and were very diligent 
abour the cure of my ſickneſſe,bur knew neicher art nor nature; they 
would have ir to be this, and co be that,bur knew neicher. They did no- 
thing bur ſoften my belly with feeling ir, as ific had been a leather-bocr- 
tle ; yer ſome of them would have undertaken the cure, but I would nor 
allow ic before I had required an account of the diſeaſe, which rhey could 
not give me ; neither were they roo hard for me, bur I for them. How, 
ſaid I, can yon be maſters of piping, when one that is nor a piper hath 
over-match'd you. I ſhall cure my ſelf ſooner than you can, if you will 
bur reach me how adrought may be made of a ſhower ; bur they nor un« 
derſftanding my queſtion held their peace, and were much ar a loſle in 
rheir own Science.I have known others cured,not by them, bur by chance. 
Theſe, men, Amphidamas, do wickedly, profeſſing Arts which they have 
nor ,and nndertaking rhe cure of that which chey underſtand nor, Rog 
ing dearth ro men under the pretexr and name of Arr, doing wrong both 
to Art and Nature. It is abhominable to profeſſe ignorance, bur more ab- 
hominable ro profeſs an Art of which we are ignorant, Whar delighe 
take they in lying, bur that by deceir _ grow rich > It were —— 
x them 
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&K1ere. 


Clem Ales, 


HER AGLIF US; 


them ro begge, for then they would be pictied, bur now they are hated 
for doing wrong and lying. Other Arts are more fortunare ; theſe are ca- 
fily contured,the berrer Maralarelye Theſe were cheanen thar rook com- 
paiſion of me in the City ; not aPhylician amongtt them, bur all Coy. 
ieners and Impoltors,who ſell cheats of Art for mony. They killd Hera- 
cleagors my Uncle, and took mony for it, and were not able to rell me 
the cauſe of my diltemper, and how a drought might be made our of an 
exceſle of moylture. They are ignorant rhat God cures the great bodyes 
inthe World,reduciog their inequality ro an eeven temper, that he makes 
whole thoſe chat are broken,ftops ſuch as are falling, gathers rhe diſper- 
ſed rogether into one body, poliſheth the deformed, thoſe which are ca- 
ken he purs into Cuſtody, thoſe which flye he purſues, illuminates rhe 
dark with his light, rerminates rhe infinice with certain bounds, gives 
form tothoſe which have none, ors fight to things void of ſenſe, per- 
me-ates through all ſubſtance,firikipg, compoſin Matrivg.coaden 1Ng, 
diffuſing : he diſſolves the dry into moiſt, he condenſerh the looſe air,and 
continually moyeth the things aboye, ſerlerth choſe benearh. This is the 
cure ofthe ſickly world 3 This 1 will imitate in my ſelf ; to all the reſt I 
bid farewell. 

Thus having demanded of the Phyſitians znigmatically, Whether chey 
could of a ſhower make a drought, they not underſtanding him, he ſhure 
himſelf up in an Oxeeſtall, hoping thar the hydropicall humours would 
be extrated by the warmth of the dung ; but that doing him no good, he 
dyed, having lived 60. years. 

Hermippus relates, that he demanded of the Phyſitians, Wherher they 
could ſqueeze the water our of the inward parts of his body ; which they 
acknowledging they could nor do, he lay'd himſelfin the Sun, and com- 
manded his Seryants to playſter him all over with Cow-dung, in which 
poſture he dyed the next day;and was buried in the Foram. Neanthes of 
Cyzicum ſaith,tharrhey could nor ger off the Cow-dung, and not being 
known in that condition by the Dogs,they rore him to pieces. 

But Ariſto ſaith, he was cur'd of this dropfie, and dyed afterwards of 
ſome other diſeaſe, which Hippobotss confirms. 

Laerti«s reckons five of this Name. This Philoſopher rhe firſ. 

I ſecond, a Lyrick Poer, who writ an encomium of the twelve 

ods. 
; The third an Elegiack Poet, of Halicarnaſſus; uponwhom Callimachus 
hath an Epigram. 

The fourth of Leſbw4,who writ the Macedonick, 

The fifth a Jeſter. To whom adde,mentioned by Athenenr, another, of 
Aitylene,a Jugler ; and laſtly, one of Tarentwm, a LuteniR, who play'd at 
the marriage of Alexander, 

Ic is reported of Heracliens the Philoſopher, that he perſwaded Melar- 
corzas a Tyrant, tolay down his Crown, 


= HERACLITUS. ST 
CHAP, V.. 
His Apothegms. 


OF his Apothegms and morall Sentences are remembred theſe : 

He ſaid;that we ought to take more care to extinguiſh contumely, ' 
chen the horceſt fire, and that a people ought to fight for their Laws, as 
well as for their Walls, 

Deriding the ſacrifices, whereby rhey thought that the Gods were yy 
pacified, Theſe, ſaich he, cleanſe rhemſelves by polluting themſelves yyjqg, or 
wich blood, as if a man ſhould go into the dirt ro waſh himſelf, 

He ſaid that he wholly conremned his body, and eſteemed it more vile 5,;9, 
thandroſs; yer would cake care for the cure of ir, as long as God ſhould 
command him to uſe it as an Inſtrument, 

Of all the diſcourſes that ever I heard,none came ſo far as to prove that $,y, &,, z: 1 
wiſdome is ſomerhing ſeparate from all other things ; A ſolirary man is et- 
ther a God or a Beaſt. : 

_ the Eyes and Eares of fools chat haye rude minds are tainted 4 
wirh ill. ; 

Ic concerneth every man to know himſelfe and co govern himſelfe 5,, . 


rudently. 
: — "leſired by the Citizens, to make ſome diſcourſe concerning Pla. de Ger- 
concord, he went up into the chaire,and taking a cup full of water, ſprink- m!, 
led ſome meal and penny-royall into it, and having drunk ir off went a- 
Way ; giving them ro underfitand, that Cities might be preſerved in peace 
concord, if che Inhabicanrs would be conrenc witha liccle, and nor 
affe& colily ſuperfluities. | as 
_ is hard to conceale rudeneſſe ar any time, bur eſpecially in $mb.Ser.rs, 
Nine, 
A Drunken man reels andis led by a Child his ſoul is wet, and knows Ser. 17; 
not whicher ſhe goerh; adry ſoul is the wiſeſt and beſt, 
He ſaid char che wit of a man is his Genius, 
k —_ asked by one, Why he held his peace ; he anſwer'd, That you may Love, 
ak, 
"He ſaid that the King to whom the Delphian Oracle belongs, neicher pjar.de pyih. 
ſpeaks,nor conceals,bur gives figns. : Orgc. 
It is all one to be living and dead, waking and leeping, young and old ; Confol.ad Apel- 
for each of theſe alrernarely changeth into the other. bon. 
Hee ſeemed to blame Generation, ſaying, that thoſe who are borne Clem.Strom.g. 
ie we and dye, or rather reſt, and heve behind chem Children to dye 
alſo. 
Unleſſe a man hoperhthar whichis not to be hoped for, he ſhall nor Strom,z. 
find thar which is inſcrutable, and hath no paſſage whereby he may come 
at ir. This, Clemens calls a kind of paraphraſe upon that of rhe Propher, 
(Eſay. 6, ) #nleſſe you believe oſha not wnderſtand. : 
Reproving ſome incredulous perſons, he ſaid, They can neither hear nor Strom.6. 
ſpeak. : 
ſe Loy can thar light which neyer ſers, be hidden or obſcured, (meaning 5p, «; 
? 
Tokice ſhall ſeize upon che framers and witneſſes of falſe rhipgs. Strom, 5. 
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"HERACLITHS. 


CHAP. VI. 
His Writings. 


He Treatiſe ( ſaith Laertims ) which goeth abroad under his name, is 
Tl continued diſcourſe of Nature. Ir is divided into three Books; one, 
concerning the #niverſe; the ſecond, Politick,; the third, Theologick, This 
Book he depoſited inthe Temple of Diana, and, as ſome affirm, he affe&ed 
to write obſcurely, ( whence called cxoTuvos, dark ) that he might beread 
onely by the more learned, and not become contemprible , 'by being 
read by the Vulgar; which T:»0» implies, ſaying : 


' Mong ſt theſe the = Confounder did ariſe, 
Dark Heraclitus, he that doth deſpiſe 
The Multituderummane 


And perhaps it conduced nor a little to the obſcurity of his writings , 
that, through exceſle of melancholly, as Theophraftusſaith , he began ma- 
x chings, and left-cthem unfiniſh'd , and many times wrote contrary 
things. 

Aeiſto relates, that Exripides brought this Book of Heraclitus to So- 
crates to be read ; and asking his opinion ofit : © The things, ſaith Socra- 
«« zes, which I underſtand 1n it, are excellent , and ſo, Iſuppoſe, are thoſe 
* which I underfiand not; Bur they require a Delian Diver, ( one that is 
able ro explain Oracles). Bur Seleucus the Grammarian , citing one Croro, 
ſaith, Thar a certain perſon named Crates , brought this Book firſt among 
the Grecians, and ſaid , It required a Delian Diver ; for onely ſuch a 
one could eſcape drowning itit, Someentitle it, The Mwſes ; others, 
Concerning Nature ; Diodorus, An exatt rule to ſteer life by ; others » The 
Judgment of Manners, the Ornament of one Inſtitution above all, 

Yer Laernws gives this judgment of that Treatiſe , that ſometimes he 
writes ſo clearly and plainly , that any man may underfiand it ; and diſ- 
þof his mind; . adding, that his Ryle was very ſhort and 

ſound. 

There were many that explain'd, and commented upon his Book : of 


whom were Amntiſthenes, and Heraclides of Fontns , and Cleanthes of Pon, 


and Spharnus the Stoick; as alſo Panſanias, who was ſirnamed the Heracli- 
1ſt,and Nicomedes , and Dionyſms ; and, of Grammarians , Diodetus, who 


- denies the Book rs IG to be his; bur admits that of Politich , 


alledging , that what he ſaith of Nature, is onely brought inby way of 

example. 
Hieronymns ſaith, that Scythimus, an Iambick Poer , wrote againſt him in 

Verſe. | 


HERACLITUS, = mon 


CHAP, VII. 
His DoGrine, 


Fon ſich, that his Writings gained ſogreata reputation, thar the 
—s followers of his Se& were, from him, called Heraciuians, His aſler- 


tions were theſe, 


SECT, 1. 
That Fire is the principle of all thmge. 


H E held thar ® Fire is the principle of all things ; for of fire all things a Plu. plac 
are made, and into fire all things ſhall reſolve ; or, as Laertiss , that 1:3, 
fireisthe element , and the viciſſitude of fire generates all things by rare- 
faction and condenſation , ( but he delivers nothing plainl 3 Thac all 
things are made by Contrariety , andthe whole flowes like a River. That 

rhe Univerſe is bounded, and that there is one world, which was made of 
Fire; and (hall again be ſer on fire,by certain periods for ever, and that chis 

15 done by fare. That, of the contraries, that which conducerh to genera- 

tion is named, War and Contention;that which to conflagration,Concord, 

and Peace. That mutation is a way upand down, and that the World is 
made by it, for the fire being condenſed growerh humid and ſetcles into 
water , the water condenſed turns into Earth; this is the way down, 
Again, the earth is diffuſed , of which is made water ; of the water,almoſt 

all things elſe, meaning the exhalation our of the Sea ; rhis is the way up. 
Thar there are made exhalations from the earth and from the ſea, ſome 
whereof are bright and pure , others dark : the fire is augmented by the 
bright, the water by che reſt ; bur whar that is which includes all , he de- 
Clares not, Hitherto Laertm, 

b P/utarch delivers it thus. Thar all things are made by extinRion of þ joe eie; 
this fire ; firſt rhe groſſer parr of ir being contra&ed, becomerh earth; then 
the earch being looſened by the nature of the fire, becomes water; the wa- 
terexhaled, becomes aire. Again, the World and all bodies ſhall be difſ- 
ſolved in a conflagration: fire therefore is the principle, for all things 
were made of it ; andthe end, becauſe all things are reſolved into ir, 

This is further explain'd by c Clemens Alexandrinus , out of the words < Strom, 
of Heracliews, Thar he held, ( ſaith Clemens ) the Univerſe to be erernall, 
is manifelt, for thar he ſaith , rhe Hniver ſe was not made by any, either God or 
Man, but wasy5,and ſhall he an ever living fire,kindling meaſures, and quench- 
ang meaſures, ; k 

Thar he held chis world was generated, and ſhall periſh , is manifeſt alſo 
from his ſaying » The conver ſions of fire, firſt ſea, then the halfe of ſea, earth, 
the half preſter , meaning that by the power of that fire, the word and G14, who 
governeth all thingt, turneth by aire into moiſture , the ſeed 4s it were of the diſ- 
poſure of the World , which he calleth ſea, Of this again ts generated heaven 
and earth, and all things that are inthem, 

Laftly, how it returns to irs firſt condition , and becomes fire again, he 
ſhowes thus. The ſea us diffuſed, and meaſured according to the ſame propor- 
tion as it was firſt, before it was earth, the like happens to the other Elements, 

Thus Clemens, - 

Moreover he held, d that the ſoul of rhe world is anexhalation of the q py, pine, 
humid parts thereof, and thar © the eſſence of fare is a reaſon ( or propor- 4.3. n 
tion ) permeating through the Univerſe , which fate is an zthereall bo- e Plat, plac, 

Y dl dy, 1,28, 


m  WERACLITVS. 


dy, the ſed of rhe generacion of all chings ; for fall chings are done by 
far2 

This opinion, ( char fire 1s the principle of all things ) was afſerted alſo 
by Hippaſus the Pyrhagorean : whom P7lutarch, 1n the accompr which he 
eives of ir, joynes with Heracluws ; and iris probable, rhac Heraclinz be- 
10s his Diſciple, received ic from him, 
g plac. 1,13, gPlutarchaddes , that he introduced yyudrio' Two eAddxi5R, certain (has 
rms, the leaſt of things, and not aiviſible, 


SECT. 2. 
Of the Stars, San, Moon, day, night, &C. 


«JN the world there are certain Scaphz , things in the faſhion of boars, 


f [.aert. 


= the hollow fides whereof are rurned towards us, in which certain 
ſhining exhalations are crowded, which cauſe flames, Theſe flames are rhe 
Rarres, nouriſhed by exhalarions, atifing out of the earth. Of theſe, the 
fAame of the Sun is the brighrel(t and horreſt , by reaſon, that the other 
Rarres are more diſtant from the earth, and therefore ſhine, and hear leſſe. 
b Laert, - b The Sun 1s juſt as big as he ſeems ro be, chis figure like that of a boar, 
c Plat. plac. the hollow part turned downwards, d He is ina tranſparent and unmixr 
- acre | place , (©char 1s in the purer aire, ) and keeps a proportionable diſtance 
» -=r5_| fromus , by which means he hearerh and ſhinerh more then the Moon. 
f Pur. plac. 2. f He happens to be eclipſed by reaſon of his boat-like figure , when the 
24 hollow thereof 1s turned upwards , and the convexe part downwards to- 
L:ert. wa: ds 1s, | 
g ut. plac. g The Moon is akind of earth encompaſſed witha miſt , Þ in form like a 
h __ plac. boat ; i ſhe 15 nigheſl the earth, and moved in a place thar 15 nor pure, the 
2.27. grofſer aire, k She is eclipſed , when the hollow part is rurned upwards ; 
i L.cert, and the variety of appearances,Which ſhe harh in a month,are cauſed by the 
k Plut. ps turning of her hollow part upwards by degrees. 
I Laert, - . IDay, night, mon: hs, hours, years, ſhowers , winds, and the like) are 


cauſed by Cifferent exbalarions : for a ſplendid exhalation flaming in the 
circle of the Sun, makes it day; the contrary being predominant , makes 
ir nighe.; the hear of the ſplendid increaſing maketh Summer ;z the moi- 
ſture of the dark abounding maketh winter. Suitably ro theſe he explain- 
edrhe cauſes of other things ; but of the Earth he ſaid nothing, nor of the 


Scaphz. 


SECH.: 3 
Of the ebbing and flowing of the Sea. 


Plut. Place 3+, { fp ebbing and flowing of the ſea is cauſed bby the Sun, which ſtirreth, 
I7. L raiſerh , and carrieth about with him the moſt part of the winds, 
which coming to blow upon the Ocean , cauſe the Arlantick ſea ro ſwell, 
and ſo make the fluxe or high warer ; but when the ſame are allay'd , the 


. feafallethlow, and ſo cauſeth a refluxe andebbe, 


SECT. 


HEReACLITUS, | | wt 
SECT. 4. 


Of living Creatures. 


2 NF the nature'of the Soul he ſaid , Iris ſo profound as that it cannot a guerre. 
by any means be found our : he onely aſſerted Þ that itis, as all b Plut, plac, 
other things are , an exhalarion ; that which is without, and that which is 4: 3- 
within, being all of one nature: ir15 incorporeall and alwayes in fluxion, 41199: dean, 
Thar it is moved, is evident from its being moyed ; © Of ſouls, che dry is c'$,,6, fe. x 
+ Ito IT, 
the wiſelt and belt, 
d Man beginnerh ro be perfect about his ſecond ſeventh year , at what q pj. plac: 
time the generative vigour beginneth ro move : for then Trees begin co be x, 23. _ 
zrfe&, when they begin co bring forth ; for as long as they bear no fruir, 
they ace immature, and imperfe&, Moreover , at that time a man comes 
ro the knowledge of good and ill, and is capable of being inſtructed there- 
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bee HE Elrick Set was Henominated from Elea a Ciry 
of Magna recia, founded inthe time of Cyr»: by a 


> Co abi whom; being beſieged by Har- 
BY a2 p479,fome made their eſcape by night and came inta, 
age his arc of Tralp, 'where they builea City whichchey 
BO if.” nametZ/es, Helca,or Hyeta, eirher from Elea the Ri- 
> IOSS ver of thar place, orcas: *; fome conceive, inalluſion -; pjowſHalle, 


Y - tothe Marſhes found abour ir. | 
Of this City were :Parmenides, Zeno, and Lewcippns; who being emi- 
nenr perſons of one-SeX;,i: from; them the” Se& ir ſelfe was rermed E- 
leatick, 2 SORT HH OE bas 
Bur ics firſt Inſticutor was Zen hanes,The Eleatick,Se,ſaith* Clemens, * gyrom, ® 
was begun by Zenoph [thei Calofhonian, who( at Timant firms) lived 
in che time of Heron King of Sicily and of Epicharmus the Pder'; Bur Apolle- 
doruty that he 4s 'born-in tht fourth Olympiad, and his life extended to che 
time} of Darius and Cyrus, . Parmenides was Diſciple to Xen:phaner ; Zeno to 
hins; then Lencip pus ;then Nenwerieus, The Auditors of Democritns were Prc= 
tagoras the Abderite, Meutrodorns the Chian, and Diogenes the Smyrnean ; 
whoſe Diſceple was Anaxarchus. | 


= 


* Xenophanes was[a8Wolad) 4 Colophonian, Son of Dexius, or ( 4s Apollody- *.Leert. 1; ,, + 


r)of Orchomenes,praiſed by Timon who ſaith of hin, - 
Kenophanes ot wholly free from pride, 


Thoe;fittons of old Homer did deride. *0o% OY 


. Bring baniſhed his Country be lived at Zancle and C atana in Sicily, - Some 
affirm he had no maſter; prhers that be beard Botho the Athenian, others 
Archelans, | which u leaſt prabgble,for) he was( a4 Sotion relates) comemporary 
. with Anaximarnder, He wrote in verſe, Elegies and Lambicky againſt Heſt= 
od and Homer, reprehending what they del;ver*d concerning the Gods, He 
alſo wrote the bui \Coloyben, and the bringing of the Colony into Elea | 
in Italy, which conſiſted of two thanſund verſes. * Bae * Serabs, who affiring * £35.14. 
be writ the Silli in werſs; ſezms to have aſcribedro hi at was indeed . . 
wricten by Timon che Sceptick:. his miſtake pethaps- Fomhberte,  : 4, 
chat * the ſecond and third books of that Pocm.we tenby way of « £erria 11. * 
Aaa 2 Dialogue mone. * 


Dialo 


4 BF the Stick 
ants,” Be lived + 


Y ; 


; Lucian therfore reckons amiſſe affirming he litrd ninety one years, ifor this 
4 de 022 mats accountof ſixty ſevin andrwency five amounts touninety rwog*:C faf wb. ſarth,he 
| (oat lrued above a Lonbrod years. | | | 
* Empedocles ſaying to him that he could not find awiſe man; That may ver; 
well be;ſaith he,for you are not gapable to know a'wiſe man. [Het 
He was redeemed by Parmew [cus and Oreftader, Pythagoreans, as Phavori- 
nu relates, : 


There was another Xenophanes of Lrſbus,nn Tambick-Port, 
CHAP. Il 
Ho Opinions . 
2a Laert. « Enophanes, as Sotion affirms, held all things to be incomprehenſible, and 
Þ Cir. Xx b mn the arro _ of choſe rs he not capable of hnowing av) 
2 e 


thing durſt ſay, they knew © Nevertheleſs he did maintain many dogmaticall 
aſſertions, affirming ; y 


* Laent; 


j 


ce Stobh. - | < Nor all at firſt the Gods to men reveal'd, 
» Bur by long ſearch they find out things conceal'd. 


' Whence ir is thar Timowche Sceptick calls him vVxatrupor, wor wholly 
free from pride,or dogmaricall ſelf-conceir. P 

d Loert; / He held, thar Godis one andincorporeall, erernall, « i» ſubſfavce and 
figure round, no way reſembling man, that he is all fight and a'l hearing, but 
breathes not ; that he is all —_— mind aud wiſdome, not generate, but erer- 
wall, impaſſible, immutable,and rationall, | 


» ect l © Greateſt of Gods and men,one God, we find 
| | oaths Like mortalls nor in body nor in mind. 


f Loert, Moreover, * he reproved and confuted the fabulous nar ations of Homer and 

6 Clem. Alex. x1, [4 concerning the Gods, and t the deſcriptions which the Greg ans made of 
themy as that they are of humane form, and ſubjett to humane affettions ; every 
one ' PRE them after their own likene(ſe, the ,FEthoprans black, and flai- 
nos'd, the Thraciansruddy and grey-ty'd ; and fo for their minds or diſpoſiti- 
ens, the Barbarians believed them fierce and cruell, the Grecians more mild, 
yet obnoxious to paſſions, | 


_ Men think the Gods like them begotren were, 
And thac like them their form,ſhape,garments,are., 


_— b That this &--- ) One,zis all things ; the Univerſe conſiſts of this e- 
i Ajlarde #6 ternal One, i oceyer is, is eternall;forir is impoſſible that ſomerhing 
neph. $10 ſhould 


' ZENOPHANES.. 'h 


ſhonld be made of nothing, The” worldis erernall without begi beginning or 
end, [ as being i ZeNerate, for ] © he ficlt aſſerced that wharſocyer is gene- k Laerts 


rat . 
pegceinfoitt wo zinc yh +! 4, { Þir 
ro Fo | 01 I Let. 

a _ rhe Rars are — e of ceraid "ra of fife, Whic Ire© extifi- n Toy ple. 
guiſhed every day, kindled again at night ; for the riſing & ſerting of the 816. 

{tars is nothing elſe,bur cheir enkindlipgand extinguiſhine,® As rx thoſe ® Plut, p'cc. 
lights which appear about ſhips (Commonly rerm:d C aftor and Pollux ) **8. 
cheſe are lictle clouds ſer on fire re, padthiveg b y reaſon of ſome motion ; 

and char all Comets, falling-ſf: tarres, and like ace clouds kindled by 
motion. - 

e That che Sun con6fs of a. colle&tion of lietle-fires made by a humid P Plat. Nec. 
exhalarion,. or rhat iris a4 fieryclond, * That the eclipſe of the Sun. is q us, by. 
cauſed by -extinRtion, and that there riſeth a new Sun in the Eaſt. He | : 
further averrs, that the Sun hath been eclipſed for a a OR.r of* by, Pe. "Y 


ther. 
CThar the Moon is acloſecompatted cloud; t Cicere ſairh, he held thar ! Co Pla. Mac. 2. 
ſhe is habirable,conaving many Ciries and Mouncains. . ye queſt. 
* That the Sun is--requikte for the generation of the World and living 4. 
creatures;bur che Moon of no uſe thereunco. u $10b, 
x Thar there are many Suns and many Moons according to the ſeverall x Sr ptyſ.e. 
climares and zones of the earth ; and that when che Sun ſomerimes 
to ſome | mo of the carch a tm ro us, he ſeemeth cobe eclipſed ; | 
Thar the Sun goetb forward to; infinice, bug co us ſeemerh ro more cir- 
cularly by reaſon of the great diſtance. 
5 Thar rhe clouds arc a vapaur drawy u up by the Sup the Heavens. 
z That the earth was firit founded an rooted as ic were in an infaice z Phu. ——_ 3 


depth. Il, 
"© Thar the ſoul is a ſpirit, and thac there are many things beneach mw 


mind, 
b C#ero ſaith, thar he was the only Philoſopher, char believed there & «© Plan 6 Dina. 


were Gods, and yer denied Divination ; hut © Plurarch joyns Epienrus 5.1. 
withhim in this aſſertion. ' 


pn 
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 PARMEN Il = 


CHAP, 7, fob 
His Life, So 


| F SREEPY was of Elea, , ſon of P yrethus ; he "Thary 
Xenophanes : Theophr ſta, in his" Epirme, ſaith,ichac 
he heard Anaximander, But though hes heard Xewo- 
Wo phanes, yer he did nor follow him,”  He'converſed al- 
ſo with Amirizsand with DiochaterthePyrhagortan, 
( as Sotron faith ) a Perſon —_— bur good and ho-- 


a Leer, , . ® 


PEELITTS x. 


2,434.52 x He I An het? in be 696, == —_ | 
© b Deipnoſ.ur. Þ Athenens therefore, nor withour reaſon, blames Plas 's for ſuppoſing 
him contemporary with Socrates, 
" He ts alſo ſaid ro havegiven-lawes ro bis Country-men » a8 Sper /ippris 
ſaith in his Book of Philoſophers, - -: 
Mo wrote Philoſophy? in verſe, as as alſo Os od, Xenophanes, and Epepe- 
#8, + * 
But Callimachne faith, chat he wrote nor any Poem. | 
chat Ar was another Papmenides, an Oratour , who wrote concerning 
thar 263 


CHAP, | 
His Opimons. 


E aſſerted, that Philoſophy is rwo-fold, one according ro truth, the 
other according to opinion ; : wherefore he pg ſaith, 


Dm 


a Leert. 


ED things 1 would that tho enquire, 
As well the heart that doth ſweet truth pur ſuc, 
As mens opinions, whoſe beliefe's untrue. 


That Reaſon is the criterie, and that the Senſes are not certain, whence 


herbs] 51 


Thruf not thy ſelfe into the various way, 
Nor thy raſh eye, or eare or tongue obey ; 
But poiſe with reaſon every argument, 


6 iv 7 


Þ Arift. phyſ, _Thar che principle of all things is one, and that ic is immoveable ; char 

I, &, 3. One is all, thar Ens is infinite, winrſoeyer is befides Engis: Non-ens, and 
conſequently nothing ; bur Ens is One, therefore , whatſoever is beſides 
One is nothing : therefore all is one. 

«£ Laert. © That hot and cold are the principles, or Elements of things ; theſe he 

called 


called fire and earth ; one hath che office of Maker, the other of Marter, 
Thar-no things are generated and corrupted, bur onely ſeem (oro us. 
the the Moon is of equall brighcnefſe wich che Sun , yer borrowerh \ pur. 


her light from bim. .. wt 2 2,26, 
e the Galaxie is amixrure of denſe and rare. Wu > _ 
f He firſtaſſerred, that the earthis'round and ſeared in themidR; and z. «, 

g firſt ſer our and limited che habirable parrs of che earth, becwixrt the cold & Leer. 

Zones and the Tropicks. _£Plut. 
n Thar the earth 1s every way equidiſiane , andevenly poiſed ; ſo that 4 = 

there is no reaſon , ſhe ſhould incline more to one (ide # ban co another ; 3 = . 

yet is ſhe ſhaken but nor removed. "I 
i Thac men were generated of & flime,and conſiſt of hor and colg,where- ; ,_..,, 


'PARMENIDES. . 


plac. 
plac. 


plac. 
plac, 


of all things are compounded, PRs mn 
Thar ({ contrary to Empedecles ) | men were firſt produced inthe Nor- 1 pj. plac. 5; 


thern parts of the World, thoſe being moſt denſe ; the firſt women in he 7. 


Southern, thoſe ny rare. That ® Males now are generated on the ,, pj, plac. 


right fide of che Mother ; Females, onthe lefr, ® That the Hegemonick 


is ſeatedin the brealt, | n= Plut, plac, 


* Phavorins aſcribes to his invention, the obſervation, that Veſper and k _ 
Lucifer are the ſame Rarre ; others attribute this ro Pytbagoray 

Phavorinns alſo ſaith , ? he uſed the argument called Achilles, by others |, 
aſcribed ro Zee, P 


CHAP, IL 
Of Ideas. 


Ur the aſſertion, for which he became moſt eminent, was that of /deas, 
delivered by Plato in a Dialogue, which heenticuled Parmexides, or 
of 1deas ; the ſumme whereof is this ; 

All is one, and many ; one, the Archetype, Idza ; many the Singulars, 

There are Idea's, that is certain common natures, which include all ſfin- 
oulars, and are the cauſes of them, from which chey have both cheir eſſence 
and name. Theſe are wug1 ſpecies ; the Many exilt as chey participate of 
Qne, in theſe ſpecies. | | 

The ſpecies ſo include all fingulars , as chat chey may combine them, 
and difference them ; for there is a two-fold power of ſpecifick differen- 
ces, compoſlitive, and diſcretive. ; | 

The vilible things, ſhow the power of this One ; all fingulars are redu- 
cedto a One, thar 1s, to their reſpeRive communities ; and ſo particular 
rhings, can neither ſab6ſt nor be apprehended, bur in this communiry of 
ſpecies ; therefore the ſpecies is one thing , che Individua concained in 
he Species, another. 

Theſe Idea's ſubliſt rwo wayes ; in our minds, as Notions ; in nature, 
as Cauſes. In our minds they exiſt, as they are variouſly comprehended by 
us, according to divers manifold reſpe&s. In nature they exilt, as rhey are 
Ideall formes , and have the power both of exiſtence and denomination. 
All beings are reduced to this unity of Idea, Thus are they in ſenſible vi- 
ſible things , and the kinds of them are ſimilicude, diſimilicude ; uoiry, 
multitude ; reſt, morion, 8c. Things viſible are, or are denominated like, 
in as much as they participate of ſimilicude , which is che Idea of things 
like; great or litcle,, in as muchas they parry re of rhe Idea of greats 
neſſe or litrleneſſe, &c. The like of Man himſelfe, for many individuall 
men, are ſuch by participation of the Idza of Man, ( as if we (hould fay 
Homineity) which harh a permanent ſubſiſtence, whereas particular men 
are ip perpetuall luxion and mutation. The 


i 


6 


P ARMENTD'ES, 

.The ſame power of the one in 1dea's,is alſo,in rhings comprehended by 
diſcourſe: they likewiſe have a form ſubliſtenr by and of it ſelf, ſo rhar to 
know the nature of incelligibles, rhey muſt be recalled ro rhe unity of 
Idea. For inſtance ; if we would under{tandrthe nature of good things, 
we mult proceed in ſuch manner as that we may arrive at the Idea of good, 
whuch is the very form of good, whence all rhings rhat -participare rhere- 
of, are, and are called good. So that there are rwo diltiact things, the 
ſo:m of things, which ſubſiſts of ic ſelf, and the things themſelves ſenſiþle 
or intelligible. 

Idea 18 twofold, &uTs To won © is1 &, To ofyotor, the fair which 
is alſo the good, and all rhe things which we underſtand as being 
Idea's ;, The firft is God, the ſecond the ſpecies of things in the order ot 
Natu re. | | | 

As concerning the ſecond Idea's,there is 2 exe,that 1s the foundation of 
all Gngulars;our of which as from a thread,the whole web( as it were ) of 
individuums,ts woven. | 

One and the ſame ſpecies in many individuals, which exiſt ſeparately 
upotly rogether one, and not ſcparate from ir ſelfe, bur whole in ic 
ſclf. | ; 

The many'rhar is,fingulars)fo participate of their Idea's,in ſuch manner 
as thac che Idea's are nor divitible, bur preſerve their own eſſence, in 
themſelves, over and above all the ſingulars; that is, they have their eſ- 
ſence in themſelves,and nor in referen: eto us. 

Idea's are notions of the mind, and ſubſ{iſtin our mind; yet ſo, as that 
as that primarily, and of themſelves, rhey exiſt in nature. So as theſe 
norions ſubliſt no otherwiſe inour minds rhan as they reſemble thoſe e- 
ternall forms of nature, that is, nor as reall beings, bur as fimilirndes and 
1mages of beings. So thar,from rheſe Idea's which ſubſiſt of themſelves, a 
communicarion is derived to the notions rhat arein our mind ; for other- 
wiſe, if the Ideas themſelves, or the whole ſpecies were in our minds, 
notions would be nor-notions, and ens non-ens, foraſmuch as the things 
themſelves ate variouſly perceived by ſeverall men. 

- "Beſides, there would follow a great confuſion and diſordet in the things 
themſelves, if there were continually produced new forms of rhings ar 

man's pleaſure;which muſt needs be if the mind of man could form them, 

*7 that whatſoever a man imagined in his mind, became immediacely a 
pecies, | 

_ by this means, rhe moſt excellent ſcience of all things that is in 
Godzwould be denyed robe in Him, whoſe mind is the originall of all 
things: ſoas it were a great abſurdity to attribute ro man a mind procrea- 
tive of Species,and to deny it to God, who governs all things. 

Therefore Species have nor their dependence on the mind of man ; 
on the contrary, they are unknown to humane nature, or mankind: 
The Genus and Eſſence of every things, is of it ſelfe, not exiſting in 
the ſfingulars, bur the ſupport an Ys oh of the fingulars, | 

Moreover if there were not cerrain ſpecies of things, there would bea 
grear confuſion in all Sciences, they being of univerſalls ; for no man 
comprehends in his mind all individuals ; it were infinite and full of 
diſorder to take that courſe ; ſo that all Philoſophy and diſſertation would 
loſe rhe truch, and certain knowledge of thihgs : whereas, on the con- 
trary, in all Science, the true courſe of Learning is to reduce par- 

ticulars co their proper ſpecies, whence may appear-their Nature and 
Qualiries, OATS 

. - rp primary archetypall Ideathe eſſentiall properties ; and they are 
rheſe. : FETs 

: Firſt, 


PeARMENIDES. 
Firſt, it is nor many'( that 1s, It 1s not intermingled with generated 
beings, of whichir is the originall);for ic is yoid of parrs and figure, being 


infinite, | 
Secondly,it is yoid of allmorion and mutation, remaining alwayes im- 


moveable and the ſame. 

Thirdly,lc is void of all age and time, being erernall, neicher elder nor 
younger, nor any way partaking of time, ſubje ro nocircumitances of 
time;all chings beiog alwayes preſent co it. 

Fourchly, ic partakes no! of rhar eſſence, by which ſingulars are ſaid ro 
be, bur communicates the power and faculty of beeing ro all fingulars, ic 
ſelf being beyond all eſſence, Eſſence is diftribured amongtt the many of 
beeings, and is not wanting in any beeing wharſoeyer, neither leaſt nor 

reacelt. 

Fifcly, the firſt Idea 1s ſo diffuſed into all things whereto ir gives the 
power and faculty of beeing,as thar ir circumſcribes ard limirs che mukti- 
plicicy, and almoſt infiniry of fingulars, within the bounds of the One : 
So thar the one, which of it ſelf is infinite and void of parts, is as it were 


rerminacedin ſingulars, 
Of the ſecondary Ideas(which are naturall cauſes, che works of the pri- 


mary Idea)rhe properries are theſe, 

Firſt, they as well as che p:imary Idea, are one ; for all ſingulars com- 
=_ wichio thzm are dererminarely reduced to their reſpeQive claſſes ; 

uc in this they differ from the primary 1dsaz that the One 1n ſecondary I- 
deas is truely finiceghaving beginning,. middle, and end, 

Secondly, rhey con'iſt entire in che fingulars, nor as deriving their 
eſſence from them, for theyexitt in the divine mind, yer they are conſpi- 
cuous in ſ{ingulars,as if you would know what is homineiry,or the ſpecies 
of man, you mult look upon the ſingulars of men, in which the ſpecies it 
_ is viſible. The ſecondary Ideas in ſeniibte things are £XyueTioutraon, 

ucate, 

Thirdly, the ſecondary Jdeas are the [ime and another ; the ſame, in 
themſelves ; another, in the ſingulars ; and conſequently both reſt and 
move: whereas the primary Ideas void of all mutarion, amid rhe viciſſ- 
rudes of crankent rhings, 

In the order of nature, the Oze in the ſpecies 1s of it ſelf, and derives 
not ics eſſence from iingulars, bur is ſelt-ſubfiſtent as being a ſpecies 3 by 
whoſe power all the many ( 5. e. ſingulars ) ſubſilt, 

Fourthly, the others( i.e. ingulars)proceed from che Oc, bur che One, 
which is ſeen in the Orhers, hath its eflence from a third ; thar is, individu- 
als exilt by choſe ſecondary Ideas, yer ſo as that the ſecondary Ideas have 
from the primary Idea their eflence, and the power by which they give co 
ſingularsa ſubſiſtence. 

ifcly, the ſecondary Ideas act from contrary principles, yet fo as thar 
thoſe contraries are conneRed wi one cye of fimilicudes, whence a third 
ching reflets.To rhe produRtion of naturall things three things concurre, 
ewe &Lus, and rhe third thar ries chem together : &.4us are beeings mu- 
rually touching one anorh2r ( rhac is,che naturall chings themſelv-s.) The 
* third is the analogy berwixr rh orher c wo, the fimilirude of cheir propor 
portions. There can be no #5 withour ewo things ar the leaſt ; nor can 
they produce any thing without the chird, combination. The & 45 maſt be 
diſimilar, thar oe and equal! may be introduced, 

' Sixrhly,the Secondary Ideas are nor without rime, bur what they do 
they do in time ;whereas (as we ſaid) ro the primary Idea all things are pree 
ſene. Narurall chings exiit and periſh according to time, bur cheir ſpecies 


or Ideas are conſtant and permanent, | 
B bb MELISSUS. 
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MELISSUS: 
"R 


Eli ſſus was a Samiay, Son of Ithagenes ; he heard Parme- 
»ides,and converſed alſo with Heraclites, art what time 

. the Ephefians had ſuch a miſapprebenfion of him, as 
theAbderices had of Demucriime, He was a perſon con- 
verſant in civill affairs, and much honoured by his 
Countrey-men, who made him rheir Admirall, and 
particularly admired him for his vertue. He flouriſh'd, 

pollodorus, abour the 84h. Olympiad. | 


CHAP, IL 
His Opimions. 


TE afletred ( as Parmenrides ) that the principle of things is One, which 
Z Jis immoveable ; har this oze 1s all; that Ens is infinite ; arguing rhus, 
That which is made harh a principle, therefore that which is not made 
bath no principle : bur the Univerſe, or that which is,is not madegthere- 
fore it hath no principle, and therefore noend ; therefore ic is infinire, 


% 


according to 


. th:refore One,for there cannot be more infinixes : therefore immoveable, 


for ir _—_— all chings, and hach nor any thing whereby ic ,may be 
moved. . 

c That the Univerſe is infinite and immurable,and immoveable,and one 
like it ſelf, andfull. q He proved that it is immoveable thus; becauſe, if 
ir were moved there mult neceſſarily bea Vacuum, bur there is not a ya- 
cuum amonglt beings. | 

e Thar there 1s nor motion, bur that it onely ſeems tobe : andfrhar 
things are not generated and corrupted, but only ſeem ſo to us. 

-  & As forthe Gods, he ſaid that we oughr nor to aſſert any thing con- 
cerning them,foraſmuch as we have not any knowledge of them, 


"a 
[4 k 
4a 


CHAP. L 
- His Life. - 


Eno was No . Apollodorus faivh; he was ſon of Py- 


Y adoption ſon of Parmenides, whom. he rd, and 

& 4 was muchbeloved of him. Plazo ſaith, he was. tall, 

® and calls him the El/ea:ick Pa/amedes, He was a Per» 

F ſon excellent, as well for Philoſophy as Poliricks; 
id. »&S his writings being full of much learning. 

c Valcrins Maxim (airh, he forſook his owne Country, where he could 
no enjoy ſecurity and freedome, and went to Agrigenmum, which ar that 
time was oppreſled with miſerable ſervirude, our of a confidence, that by 
bis owne wit and courageghe might deliver the people there from the ſavage 
ryranny of the Tyrant Phalars; and perceiving thar he was carried on 
more by a cuſtomary way of rule,, rhen ſound Courflell, he excitedin the 
young men of rhe City, adelire rofree their Country : which being diſco- 
vered to the Tyrant: he called the people rogerher into the Foram, and be- 
gan co torture him ſeyerall wayes , demanding of him, Who were privy tg 
the con'piracy beſides himſclfe? Zero would nor diſctoſe rhem, bur names 
onethar was molt in favour with the Tyranr ,, and reproving the Agrigen- 
tines far their cowardice and timiditygraiſed ſuch aſudden courage in them, 
that they immediarely fell upon rhe Tyrant and ſtoned him to death. 
Thas not a ſuppliant Prayer, nor pitreifull crying our, but rhe valianc Ex- 
hortation of an old man , ſrerch'd upon the rack, chang'd the minds and 
forrune of the whole City. | 

Bur orhers relate this after a difference manner. 4 Satyryss in his Epicome 
of Heraclides, ſaith, that, — againſt Nea-chur, or, as others, Dio- 
meedon, a Tyrant, he was raken, and 


eing queſtion'd concerning the Con- 
ſpirarours, and the armes he had convey'd into Lipara, he named all ſuch as 
were friends to the Tyrant, as privy co the plot, rhat thereby he mighe 
leave him deſtirute of afſiftants ; and further, relling him rtar he had ſome- 
thing to ſpeak in his ear, he bic him by the ear , and would nor ler go his 
hold, cill they run him rhorough, ſuftering in the ſame manner as Ari/togi- 
ron, who ſlew Hipparchus the Tyrant of Arbens, Demerring affirms, he bir 
off his noſe; Antiſthenes relares, that, having named all che Tyrant's 
friends, and being demanded by him , Wherher there were any more, at- 
ſwered, Yes, Thou, that art the deſtruRion of the City. And then turning 
ro the (tanders by, ſaid, Il wonder ar your Cowardice, that you can endure 
to be ſlaves to a Tyrant, onely through fear of ſuffering whar I now ſuffer; 
which ſaid , he bir off his rongue, and ſpar ir in the Tyrant's face: where- 
upon the Citizens unanimouſly fell upon rhe Tyrant and ſtoned him. 
Theſe relatethe ſtory after this manner ; bue Hermippus ſaith, he was brai'd 

te death ina tone Morrar. 
Beſides his other verrues , he had a magnammmons contempr of grear 
Perſons,as well as Heraclides , and therefore preferred his owne Country 
Bbdb a Elea, 
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nides... Zeno was by nature ſon of Telewt4gora, by ſ.ems to re- 
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LE E N O. 


Elea, firſt named Hyela, a Colony of the Phoceaxs, a lictle Town, onely 
for that ic brought forth honeſt men, before the pride and glory of the 
Athenians, never eravellpng thither;/bur living fat the mak pirc at home. 
Ir 1s reported bf hinthar being reviled, h ared mach troubled ar 
it, anſwering one thar reproved himfor it , IE1 ſhouldbepleaſed with re- 
proaches, I could nor delight in praiſes. 
He flouriſhed in the 7 gt. bated. | 


CHAP... 
Her invention of Diale&ickh, 


Riſtotle, ( cited by Laertins, and * Sexty; Empiricus ) uffrmm tharTeno 

A: Eleates was the [nventer of DialeFtick , ar Parmestah of Rhecorich, ; 
which » Gates likewiſe confirms , ſaying, Zeno w remembred # Author of 
the Eriſtick, Philoſophy. Bur 'the names of Eriſtick,'or DialeZich ſeem to 
have been later ; for, as < Laertius deſcnbes rhe ſucceſſion of [It , Exclid, 
| who was of Megara ] learning the — y hu 450M 
were called Megaricks, afterwards Eriſfticks, laſtly Dialetiths rwhich name 
Diony ſins the c-g0s” Jug firſt gave them , for that they made diſſertaciong 
by way of queſtion an an (wer ; char by the Parmenidean Philoſophy, e means - 
no other thap DialeAick, may be evinc'd from Sextws Empiricss', who al- 
ledgerh, that Parmenides ſeemeth not to have been ; pg nor an of Dialettich , for 
that, as Ariltorle conceives, Leno, bis Diſciple, inventedie, Hence perhaps 
may Cicero be explain'd, who, for this reaſon, ſeems co include the Elea- 
zick;Philoſophers , under the title of 4 Megaricks, who had, ſaith he, a 
#oble Diſciple » of which, as / find it written, the Prince (or Author )- w4s/ 
Xenophanes /ately mentioned, Then did Parmenides and Zeno follow him, ſa. 
they were named Eleatic; Philoſophers from _ Afterwards Euclid, Diſct-. 
ple of Socrates, 4 Megarean, from whom the ſame were called Megaricks, 
who he'd chat onely to be geod, which is one, and the ſame, andilikg, and alwayes, 
Theſe alſo borrowed much from Plato , being called, from Menedemus, Ere- 
my , for that he was an Eretrian, Thus C'rcero, | | 

e He firſt uſed the Reaſon or Argument called Achilles, which Ariſtorle Cairh, 
he alledged againit Motion, proving that a ſlowthing could nor be overca-. 
ken by a fleet thing, Simplicixs delivers it thus » If there is morion, thar 
which is che moſt {low, cannot be overtaken by that which is moſt quick; 
Let us inſtance for the {loweſt , a Tortoiſe, which the Fable, as being na- 
turally ſlow, brings in runninga race with a Horſe ; and for the fleeteſt, 
Achilles, ro whom Homer gave the Epither of ſwifc-foor. This reaſon or 
argument is named Achilles, from hence ; from irs aſſuming that Achilles 
would be overtaken, | not by Heftor onely, but] by the flowelt Tortoiſe, 


CHAP, II. 
His Opmions. 


«FT YE held tha it is impoſſible, rhat if rhere be any thing it can be gene- 
rated, or made ; aflerting this of God, For it is neceſſary, that whar- 
ſoever is generated is generated, either of things like, or of things unlike ; 
bar neicher of rheſe is poſſible: for a thing like may as well generare irs 
like as be generated of ir, for as much as amongſt rhings equall and alike, 
all chings are in alike reſpe& ro one another, Bur neither can an unlike 
be generated of a like ; for whether a ſtranger be made of a weaker , / or a 
greater ofa leſſer, or a worſe of a better ; or onthe contrary, the _ 
h py 2 


ZENO. __ 


be made of the worſe, of a nen-ens will be made ſomething, which can no 
way be. For chys reaſon , he afſerced God tobe erecnall, andif God be 
chac which js che mos exgelſgn chiwegy its requiſice, ſajgh hegypac 
he be one Tr if chery We ) org; , he c< Þ}þ- $ beFhe 
molt excellent » tor asWuc f beirlf like hn, 
would be ſuch as he., Now God and the power of God, is {ich aStRat ir 
governsy bat is nat;gayerned ; 17 governs all chivgs » {a that if there were 
any thing berter then he , hz could nor be God. It therefore there were * 
many, and of theſe lome were bercer, others worſe, they could notbe gods, © - 
for God cannot be inferiour , of ſubjected, or governed, Neither if they 
wete equall, could God be mare excellent chenall things elſe ; fot what is © 
equall muſt neicher be better por worſe, than that co which ic is e uall, 
therefore if there be a- God, and He be ſuch, this Gad muſt be onely One”; 
orherwiſe., he could:nac de all thipgs. that he wauld ; becauſe, if there - 
were more, the.one could nar. be of abſoluce: power, Naw God being * 
one; he further.afficms, that he is gyery way like himſelfe, as ro ſeeing, * 
and hearing, and all other ſenſes ;' for otherwiſe, the parrs of God would 
not be mott excellent, bur exceeded by one anocher, which is impoſſbte, : 
Now being every way alike, he myji be round, for he mult por be' artly of 
one faſhion, partly ot anotber.. Thus being erernall, and ove, and found, 
heis neither finice' nor iofivite; infioice he is nor , for that hath neither 
middle nor beginning, nor end, nog any other part, bur an ens cantior' be 
ſuch as is a non-evs. . t: there were many, they would bound one another + 
bue ox is neither likeroanon-ens , norto many, for one harh nothing 
whereby it may be baunded. Moreover, God. being ſuch a One, is neither | 
moved nor immoveadble , for that which is immoyeable is non-ens. "Nei: 
ther can any thing palle inco ir, nor it incoanocher. Again, the things 
whichare moved are more then one; for aching mult be moyed into:amo-' 
ther ;. now.if char whichis nor, is not moyed, foraſmuch as thac which is' 
not, is nowhere ; and thoſe things which are mpved mult be more rhen 
one; 'hence he affirmeth , that thoſe which ,are moved are wo, or more 
rhen one; and that non-ens reſts, for ic is immoveable, bur One neither 
reſts nor moveth, foraſmuch as ir.is nzicher non-eng nor many, ' Thus he 
aſſerted, that God is erernall, and.one, and like, and round ; neicher infi- 
nite nor finite, neither quieſcepr, nor moveable, | ow 
*. Moreover he aſſerted, rhar there are many worlds, that there is no Va- # ,@uy, 
cuum, that the narure of all _— conlifts of hot , and moiſt, andcotd; 
and dry , murually incerchanged,; that man was made of earth, 4nd his 
ſoul conremperared of rhoſe four, nzicher of them being predominanr, 
* Againſt place he argued .chus z ifevery ens be in a place, there mult be « Arie. phy. 
a place'ot thar place, and ſo to infinite. ” 6M 
Againit motion, he alledged four arguments, The firſt, rhar norhing is 
moved; for whatſoever makes a progreſſion , muſt cometo the midd1z, be- 
fore it comes tothe end, The ſecond is that ,. which is termed, Achilles; 
that a ſlow thing will nevex be overtaken by a ſwifc , for the ching which 
followerh mult neceſſarily come to the place, from which thar, which 
went before departed., rherefore, that which went before makes a cdnri- 
nuall rogreſſion as well as the other, The third, ifevery thing retts] 
when tr is in irs jult place, and, in every moment, eyery thing is in'trs juſt 
place, an arrow flying is immoveable. The fourth ,* charifchin; 5 Were 
moved, as for example , if equall bulks were moved, one from thebebin- 
ning of the race, anotherfrom the middle, alike ſwiftly; ic would come to 
paſle, that the half of crime would be equall co che whole, 
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7 | LEUCIP- 


LEUCIPPUS. 


Eucippns was ofElea,or, as ſome ſay,an Abderite,or as others a Melian, 
| [rn heard Zeno, 

His aſſertions are thus delivered by Laertiu ; Thar all things are infi- 
nite, and tranſmutrared into pne another ; that che Univerſe is vacuum 
and full, (rhar islitcle bodyes, oraroms.) Thacthe Worlds are made by 
the falling of theſe bodyes into che vacunm,and ivrangling with one ano- 
ther,from which motion,by coagmencarion of rhem, the itarrs were made. 
That rhe Sun.is moved in a grearet ciccle abour the Moon: ; that the earth 
is moved abour the Centre, and is in figure like a dramme. He firit afſer- 
red aromes to be the principles of all things, This is che ſumme of his 
dodrine; the particularsztheſe. EL 

He held that che Univerſe,as we ſaid, is infinite ; one parr of it is full, 
the other vacuous ; theſe are the elements, of which infinite worlds are 
made, and reſolve into them. The worlds were generated afcer this man- 
ner. Our of the infinite, there were carried, by a kind of abſciſſion(from 
the reſt ) into agreat vacuum many bodyes of all ſorts of figures, which 
being cred ny rogether cauſed a circumgyration, by which means 
hicring againſt one anorher, and rolling abour all manner of wayes, thoſe 
which were alike ſeparated themſelves from the reit, and joyned with 
their like,bur beivg of _ weight, and not able by reaſon ot their mul- 
titnde tomove round; thoſe of them which were raregleaped forth to the 
extcriour vacuum, the reit ſtayed rogerher andentangled themſelves by 
running one within another, and made a firſt compound round, This was 
like a kind of membrane or skin containing all kinds of bodyes, which 
bodyes moving round about the middle, the membrane that encloſed 
them became more thin,there flowing together continually mnre bodyes 
unto thoſe in the middle, and ingaging rhemſelyes in their motion, By 
chis means was the earch made ; rhoſe which went to the middle being 
ſettled together. Moreover, the outer circumference or membrane, as io 
were, was continually increaſed by the acceſſion of new bodycs from 
without; and.,as itrurned abour,got hold ofall char came at ir. Some of 
theſe entanrgling with one anorher, firſt made a humid and as it were a 
dirty kind of maſſe; but being dried, in their motion rogether with the 
whole,and afterwards enkindled, the ſtars were made ofthem. The our- 
mok is the orbe of the Sun, that of the Moon is next the earth ; the reſt 
are betwixt theſe ; the (tars are kindled or ſer on fire by the ſwiftneſle of 
their motion;rhe Sun by the ſtars; the moon borrows a fiecle fire from the 
Sup, The ſun and moon happen to be eclipſed by reaſon that the earth 
inclines cowards the ſouth ; the northern paregare continually oppreſs'd 
with ſnow and froſt ; the Sun is ſeldome eclipſed, the Moon continually, 
becauſe their orbs are nor equalt. In the ſame manner as the world was 
made,ir increaſed, will diminiſh,and periſh, by a cerrain kind of neceſſity. 
Hicherro Laertivs. What is more to be ſaid of his Opinions we ſhall inſerc 
amongſt thoſe of Democritw,who borrowed moſt of them, | 
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I Pliny and ® Agellias affirmaheefli 
Peloponneſian War ; Pliny ſaigh, a 
Agellins 323 yeares, by which it apy 
gellius adds,with Socrates,and ' | : { 
Ciple of Socrates, and with Ocnipodgnry for he mentiapighink as 
#ion of Leno and Parmenides cangerping O N E is per 
his time, and Protagoras the Ab detire, whom , PL; ch nowle 
have been in the time of Socrates,/;Thar he is faidtolane\ 
Diagoſmus 7 3 0. years after thetaking of Troxagrees:Wich" 
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this was the firſt plece where he wntyed his zowe fince he fled from Athens 
(which I belecue not) ſo great was his fear, Abilera is neerer to the H elleſ- 
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= 1 DEMOCRITUS. 


ſpont than the bay of Strymon, ſo that he took ſhipping from hence, Thus He” 
rod?tus,” From theſe Magi and Chaldzans, Democruns firſt received Lear- 
c Leert- ning, © of whom, whilſt yet a boy ,he learnt 1 heology, and Aſtronomy. 
4 Lens: d :1: next applied himſelfe ro Lexceppus. © Some affirm, he was Diſciple 
«© Leert, af ro Anaxagoras ; but Phayorinus, i” his various H.ftory, relates, = 
Democritus ſaid of Anaxagoras,that thoſe opinions which he delivered concer- 
ning the Sun and Moon were not bu, but more ancient, and that he ſtole them, 
He likewiſe undervalued bis aſſertions, concerning the fabcick, of the Un, verſe, 
and the Mma; Huwthen( faich Phayorinus ) as he , - 4s ſome hold, his Diſ- 
ciple ? | 
F lib. 8, cap, 7. {No lefle doubted is the report of his going ro Athens, where f /Valerius 
'* Maximas ſaith, he dwelt many years , making uſe of every moment of time, 
towards the perception and exerciſe of Learning. He lived unknown in that 
Cit;, as he himſelfe atteſts in one of his Boks, Laertius addes , he kept him- 
ſdfe _— *d out of a contempt of glory, andknew Socrates, but was no: 
known to him ; whereupon he ſaid of himſelfe, << I went to Athens, and no man 
<hnew me, If the Rivalls ( ſaith Thraſyllus ) be 4a genuine Dialogue of Pla- 
to; thiw ih: Anmymons Perſon there , who, beſides the two who were buſied 
concerning O:mipodes and Anaxagoras, diſcourſerh concerning Philoſophy 
* reading © with Socrates , * to whom he ſaid that a —_— reſembles a Pemathins, 
Roa w_ ( a Perſon skilfull in five exerciſes ) and indeed he was , (t continues Thra- 
TM ces 5 ſyllus) 4 Pemrath/us in Philoſophy, for he was chil full in Phyfick,, Ethick, 
010407053 See Marhematichk, the liberall Sciences, and all Arts, Bu: Demetrius Phalerens, 
the place in. ;,, hj; Apology for Socrates, ſauh, he never went to Athens ; and this ( ſaith 
Plas , which Laertius ) « far greater, that he could deſpiſe ſo eminent a City, deſirin g rather 


makes it ma- « | i 
nifeſt, What 10 give honour to'a place, then to receive it from a place, 


nus 
- ham who relates this as ſpoken by Anaxagoras to Socrates of Democritus, (Democy. reviv.pag. 28.) I know 


not, t The words ſcem to be his. 
More certain is it, that he heard ſome Pychagorean Philoſopher. 
g Laert, £ Thraſyllus affirms that he imitated the Pythagoreans, and mention'd even 
Pyrhagoras h1mſeife, adwniring him in aTreatiſe, bearing his name, He ſeems 
to have taken all from him , and might be thought to have heard him, but that 
the times agree not, Bat Glaucus of Rhegium , who lived at the ſametime, 
affirms he hea#d one of the Pythagoreans, Apollodorus of Cyzicus, conceives 
kh Porph. vir, him to have been contemporary with Philolaus, Þh Durws, that he heard Arim- 
Pythag. neſtus, ſon of Pythagoras. | 
? So Rudious was he even from his youth, that i Demerrius affirms, be re- 
$ Laert, tir'd to a li le Summer-houſe, belonging to the Orchard, and ſhut hmſclfe Up; 
aud on a time his-Father bringing thuher an Oxe tobe ſacrific'd, and tying it 
there, he knew nothing of it a good 'while , untill bus Father ronſed him up, and 
zold him the buſineſſe concernin [4 the Oxe, 


CHAP, 11. - 
His Travels. 


Is Father dying, the three Brothers divided the eſtare. ® Democritus, 

a Leert, the younoeſt ,made choice of that part wh;ch conſiſted in Money , as being, 
though the leaſt ſhare, yet moſt convenient for Travell, And notwithſtanding 

it was the leaſt, yet were they jealous of him » 44 if he had an intention to de- 

fraud them, Demetrius aſfir ms his portion amounted to a hundred Talents, 

ard that he ſpent it ol, not gave it (as Yalrrinus Maximus relates ) to his 

Country. Hence is it that Cicero ſaith , he negleited bis patrimony, left bis 


fieids wntilled, ſeeking nothing elſe but a happy life. 


Laertius 


DEMOCRITUS. © us 


* Laertias, (citing Demerrins , and Amtiſthenes) relates, that he travelled * ſoallo Elie 
co Egypt trorche Prieſts, to /earn Geonstyry, to Periia to the Chal leans, and lid. 4. cap.20. 
wen: ro the Red Sea ; ſome affirus, he conver ſed with the Gymwſophiſts in India, ; 
and travell*'d to Achiopiay and b /earnt the ſeverall ay; ae, of each of theſe , guia. 
Nations: * With rhe Egyptians he lived, (as he himſelfe affirms) 80 years. * Clem. Alex. 

For theſe things (ſaith © Elian) Theophraſtus commeengs him, beca«/e by his Strom. x, 
Travells he colleited better things then either Menelaus or Achilles ; for they © lib, 4, cap, 
went up and dawn no o:herwiſe then like Phanician Merchants ; they gathered *** 
money, andthat was the occaſion of their Travells by $ha and "4 Nor 
without reaſon therefore was ir, rhat he ſaid of himſelfe, d Of any man ir: d Clem, Strom, 
my time, [ have been the greateſt Traveller , and made the furtheſt Enquiries, 1: © 
and ſcen moſt variety of Air and Earth , and heard the moſt Learned Per ſons, 
and in making Demonſtrations by Lines none yet hath gone beyond me, no net thoſe 


e/E7)ptians, who are called Arpedonaprtr. 
CHAP. 1V. 


How he lived at Abdera, after his return from Tra- 
well, and governed there. 


” ertius ſaith, that, at hic return from Travell , he was ina very mear 
condition, having ſyent all his Eſtate ; wherexpon his brother Damaſas, 
(inregard of his wndigence) received himkindly, and maintain'd him, Rat 
after that he had fore-told ſome things, which fell out according 'y, people from 
thence forward,hononr'd him 44 a God: moreover, there being «a Law,that who- 
ſeever had conſumed his patrimony, ſhould not be al low'd buriall in his own Corn- 
try, Antifthenes re/ates, that to prevent being liable to ſome envious Per ſons 
and Sycophants , he read to the people his book, entituled the great Diacoſmus, 
which was the moſt excellent of all bis Writings, and for it was rewarded 
with 500. Talents ; and not onely ſo, but with braſen ſtatnes alſo, Hitherto 
Laeruns. | : 

Of theſe preditions, ® Plixy gives two inſtances, 1: #s reported, ſaith he, 2 lib. 18. cap. 
that Democritus, who firſt underſtood and demonſtrated the Correſpondence be- *7+ 
mvixt Heaven and Earth , the moſt wealthy of the Cuizens deſpiſing this his 
pains, fore-ſeeino a future dearth of Olives, from the future riſin 'g of the Pleige 
der, (after the — manner as we have mentioned , and (hall declare more fully 
ras cdl, wut extraordinary profit , by reaſon of the expettation of Orves, 
bong hryep all the Ol ves in that Country , to the admiration of ail thoſe, who 
knew he chiefly affetted poverty, ard the quiet of Learning, Rut aſſven as the 
reaſon appeared together wuh the great gain of monty, he reſtor'd the bargain 
ro the anxious and greedy repentance of the owners, cantentin s himſelfe to have 
thus proved, that he could eaſily be rich mwhqnſoever he pleaſe 1, 

The other is this : Þ Hs brother Damaſus being employ'd aboret reaping in þ, plin. i835 
an extrodinary hot day, he defired him to let thereſt of the Corn alone, and1o Tn” 
cock th:t which was already reaped 4s faſt 4s he could : within few houres, a 
terrible rempeſt ratify*d his prediftion, © Clemens addes. that he fore-told it by e Strom.6. pag. 
ſome ſt arres; and that they, giving credit ro him cock*d their crop , forut being 631, d. 
Summer, d it was not yer inned in the barn ; but the reſt loſt theirs by the grea: d r:ading is 
and 'runexpetted ar _ F IE 16 p LOT 

© By theſe(and't ike) prediftions, ained fo great eſtrem among [# the **371 nas, 
Wb t a> moms thence vor they LED ble a God; C ——_ © Larry, 
they called him co@ic, wiſdowe ;\ lian, Philoſophy ; as Protagryas was ter- 
med Logos, Diſcourſe.fSo much indeed was he reverent'd for his extraordinary f Suid, 


wiſdome, that they conferred the ſupream Government of Abdera upon him, 
Ccc CHAP, 


DEMOCRITUS, 


CHAP. V. 
His Retirement, 


- 


ut being naturally more inclined to contemplation, than delighred 

with publick honours and employ menrs, he withdrew ' himſelffrom 
them, and ® endegvonred, as Antiſthenes relates, ro make ſeverall tryalls of 
phanaſies ( meaning che impreſſions of things appearing to the phantaſy, 
not the phanraſie ir ſelfe ) often living alone and in Sepulchers, b Lucian 
adds, that ſhutting himſelf up in a Toomb withomt the gates of the City, he tox- 
rinued there writing and compoſing uight and day : and that ſome young men 
intending to deride and fright him, attired themſelves like ghoſts in black par- 
ments,with vizards like deaths-heads, and came about him danting and ſkip- 
ping, whereat he was nothing moved, nor would ſo much as look_on them, but 
continued to write, Leave fool # ,ſairh he ; So firmly, did he beleewve that Souls 
are nothing after they are out of the bodyes; 

Suchp Rats he made ohoice of;".bs. were moſt copyncing to.contempla- 
tion,by reaſon of rheirſolirpde and darknefſſe, Ad c Age!l;us reports, on 
of the Monuments of the Greek hiſto/y tawwar exrant, that for the ſame reaſon 
he put out bis own eyes, becauſe he conceived the copitations and meditations 4 
bu mind, in contemplating the reaſons of Nature, would be more vj gOrous a 
exatt if free from the allurements of ſight and impediments of the eyes: which 
att, together with the manner whereby he eaſily procured blindneſs, by a moſt 
ſuttle ingeniouſueſſe, Laberius deſcribed; feigning another cauſe of his volunta- 
ry blinane ſſegconverting it to his own purpoſe, 


a Leert. 


b enedevdl, 


c Lib. 


Demecrirnus the Abderite,well skill'd 

In natural Philoſophy, a ſhield 

Plac'd ro Hyperion's rifing G—_ « 
And with the Sun's beams thus put out his fight ; 

That bad and impious men, he might not ſee 

Triumphant in their full proſperity. 


| The former reaſon given by Agellizs ( that he might tudy Philoſophy 

d Tuſc,queit.5. the better) is alledged alſo by d C:cero, e Plartarch,andorhers. Por rbough 

c ſaith Cicero,having loſt his eyes he conld nat diſcern black and white, yet conld 

he,good and ill iſt, and unjuſt honeſt and diſhoneſt, profitable and unprofitable, 

great and little ; he might live happy without the variety of colours, but he could 

not without the knowledge of thiugs. Thus he conceived that the acuteneſſe of 

f Apoleg. edv. the mind was obſtrufted by the ſight of the eyes, f Tertullian alleadgerh a- 

« Wl nother reaſon, becauſe he could not look on women without inordinare deſires. 

E Defnib,s5, Bur Cicerog elſewhere ſpeaks doubrfully concerning the truth of rhe 

thing it ſelf;and nor without reaſon, ſince the contrary appears manifelt 
by this following Narcation. 


CHAP. VL 
His Communication with Hippocrates, 


aT Emnocritas thus negleting all ourward things, living day and night 
Dotenery in Caves and ſolitary places, the Abderices imagined thar 
he was melancholy even to madneſlſe ; which ſaſpition was confirmed by 


his continuall Laughing upon all occafions whatſoever, 'Herenpon = 
ne 


a Epiff. Grac. 


ſent Ameleſagorasr, one of thechicf perſons of cheir City ro Hippocrates, 
thac molt eminent Phyiiciap who lived at Cos,with his Epilile, 


The Senate and People o Abe to Hippocrates. 
| ealth, \ 

Our City, /Tippocrates, is in very great danger, together with that perſon 
who we hoped, would ever have been a great Ornament to it. Bur now, 
)che Gods, iris much to be feared that we ſhall only be capable of enyy- 
ing others;lince he chrough extraordinary Learning and Study, by which 
he gained it, is fallen fick,ſo as it is much to be feared, that if Democrieus 


become mad, our City Abera will become deſolate ; for, wholly for- 


gectivg himicli, watching day and night, laughing ar all chings little and 
oreat, and eticeming them as nothing, he after this manner leadeth his 
whole life. One marries a wife ; anothe: trades ; another pleads ; another 
performs the office of Magiitrare;zg9<th on Embaſſy, is choſen officer by 
the people,is pur down.talls lick,is wounded,dyes ; be laughs ar all theſe, 
beholding ſome to look diſcontented, others pleas'd. Moreover, he en- 
quireth whar is done in the infernal places, and writes of them,and affirms 
the aire to be full of images,and that he underiiands the language of birds, 
and otren riling in che night ſingerh ro himſelfe, and ſaich, char he ſome- 
times travels into the intinity of things, and. that there are innumerable 
Democrnnss 11ke him; thus rog=ther with his mindzhe deftroyerh his body. 
Theſe are the things which we fear, Hippocrates ; theſe are thoſe which 
trouble us. Comer herefore quickly and preſerve us by your advice, And 
deſpiſe us nor,for we are not incon!iderable, and if you reſtore him, you 
ſhall not fajle neirher of -noney nor fame, And though you prefer Learn- 
ning before wealrh, yer accepc of the latter which ſhall be offered co you in 
great abundance, ; 

To r:itojre Demeocritss to health, if our City were all of Gold we would 
give it ; We think our Laws, Hippocrazes, are tick ; come then, bit of men, 
and cure a moit excellent perſon ; thou wilt not come as a Phyiician, bur 
as the Founder of all /9nia, ro encompaſſe us witha ſacred wall. Thou 
wile cure not a man, bur a Ciry, a languiſhing Senate, and prevent its 
diſſolution, thus b:comming our Law-giver, Judge, Magiltrate, and 
Preſerver. To this purp »ſe we expe&rhee Hippocrates, all theſe ( if you 
come ) you will be to us. Ir 1s nor a fingle obſcure Ciry bur all Greece, 
which b2ſcecherhchee ro preſerve the body of Wiſdome,. Imagine that 
Learning her ſelf comes on this Embaſſy co thee, begging that chou wile 
free her from this danger, Wiſdome certainly is neerly allied roevery one, 
bur eſpecially co us who dwell ſo neer her. Know for certain that the 
next age will own it ſelfe much- obliged co thee if thou deſert not Demo- 
critus,for rhe trurh which he is capable of communicating to all, Thou 
act allyed ro ,/£ [culapins by thy family, and byrthy Arr ; he is deſcended 
from the Brocher of Hercules from whom came Abaderns,, whoſe name as 
you have heard, our City bears ; wherefore even ro him will-che cure of 
D_mocr its: b: acceptable. Since therefore, Hippocrates, you ſee a-whole 
people,and a moit excellent perſon falling into madneſſe, haſten we be= 
ſeech you ro us.It is Rrange that the exuberance of good ſhould become 
a diſeaſe ; D-mocritus, by how much he excelled others in acureneſs of 
Wiſdome, is now 1n ſo mu-h the more danger of falling mad, whitit the 
ordinary unlearned people of Abderaenjoy their wits as formerly, and 
even they, who before were eſteemed fooliſh are now moſt capable ro 
diſcern rhe indiſpoſirion of the wiſeſt perſon. Come therefore, and bring 
along with you L/Eſcnlapins, _ Epione, the Daughter of Hercwles, _ 
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DEMOCRITUS. 
her children who went in the expedition againt'Troy ; bring with you 
the receipts and remedyes againlt fickneſſe ;- rhe carch plentifully affords 


fruits, roots,herbs, and lowers, rocnre madneſs, and never more happily 
than now,for the recovery of Democrirus, Farewell. 


Hippocrates returned this Anſwer, 


_ Hippocrates to che Senate of Abdera. 
Health, 

Your Countryman, Ameleſagoras arrivedar Cos the ſame day on which 
with us was celebrated rhe ſuſceprion of the Rod, which, 2s you know, 
3s, an annual Convention, and great ſolemnirty amongſt us, held at a Cy- 
preſs-rree which is born by thoſe who are patricularly conſecrated ro 
the God. | 

But finding both by the words and countenance of Ameleſagoras, that 

our buſineſs required much haſte, I readd your Letter, and much won- 
Tred ro find your Ciry no leſs troubled for one man, than it the whole 
Ciry were but one man, Happy indeed are the people who know, thar 
wiſemenare their defence; not walls or bullwarks, but the ſound judge. 
ments of wiſe perſons. 1 conceive, that Arts are the diſpenſations of 
the Gods;men, the works of Narure : and be not angry, ye men of As4era, 
if I conceive, thar it is nor you, but Nature her ſelf which calls me ro pre- 
ſerve her work which is in danger of failing, * 

Wherefore, obeying thar which is rhe invitation of Nature and of the 
Gods, rather than yours, I ſhall make haſte to cure the ſickneſs of Deme- 
critws,if it be aficxneſs, and not,as I hope,an ertour in you. And it would 

yer a greater teſtimony of your good-will, if you were troubled only 
upon ſuſpition. Neither Nature nor the Gods have promiſed me any ching 
for my comming: and therefore (Men of Abders) do not you force any 
thing upon me, but ſufferrhe works of afree Art ro be free. They who 
take rewards compell Sciences ro ſervitude, and makerhem flayes, berea- 
virg them of their former freedome. Beſides, ir is poſſible that ſuch may 
difſemble,in a great diſeaſe, and deny in alirrle ; and when they have pro- 
miſed, nor comz; and come,when they are not ſent for. Miſerable indeed 
is human- life,for that che onibciace deſire of wealth conrinually invades 
ir, as awinter wind, I wiſh thar all Phyfitians would rather joyn ro- 
pether to cure it of this diſeaſe, which is worſe than madneſſe, norwith- 
itanding ic is thought happy, bur is indeed a peſtilenriall ficknefſe, All 
diltempers of the mind,are, as I conceive, high madneſſe, for they ſtir up 
in the Reaſon range opinionsand fanrafies, whichReaſon muſt be puri- 
h*d and curedby Vertue. As for me, ifar all I made it my deſign co be 
rich ; I'would nor, ye men of Abdera, come to you for ter Talents,but 
would rarher have gone ro the great King of Perf where there are vaſt 
Cities full of all kind of wealth. There I would havepratis'd Phyſick. 
Bur T refuſed to curea Nation which are Enemies to Greece, and,rothe 
beſt of my power, have my ſelf oppoſed the Barbarians. I chought it a diſ- 
Honour to accept of the wealth of a King, Foe ro our Country, by which 
means I might become a defiroyer of Greece, To get wealth by all means 
is not to be rich;che rites of Verrue are ſacred and juſt, Do you not think 
ir an equall offence to cureour Enemies, as ro rake money for the cure 
of our Friends > But this is not my cuſtome ; I raiſe not gain our of ſick- 
neſs ; nor did wiſh,when I heard Democritus was mad, thar it might prove 
ſoindeed ; ifhe be well, heis a friend ; if he happen tobe cured of his 
ſickneſs,more afriend. I underſtand that Democyitss is a perſon of firm and 

ſetled parts,the Ornament of your City. | 
| In 


l 
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In order to rhis voyage , heſentro his friend Dioyfins, that he would 
take care of his family 1n his abſence 3 to Damagerwr, that he would pro- 
vide a ſhip for him ; ro Cracevas, chat he would furniſh ſhim with Simples. 
The day before he arrived at Ab4era , he dreamt rhat ,,Eſculapimappear'd 
to him, and rold him, that he would have no need of his aſſiftance, bur 
onely of thedice&ion of a woman , whom he-broughr along wich him ; 
and faving preſen:ed her ro him, departed. The woman promiſed ,. chat 
ſhe would meet him on the morrow at Democrimes's houſe ; he asked her 
name , ſhe told him, ſhe was called /r#:h; and, pointing to another wo- 
man that followed her, added, that her name was Opizion,and that ſhe lived 
with che Abdericer, This was rhe dream of H:ppocra:es, How he was recei- 
ved the next day ar Abdera, he gives this account to his Friend Damege- 


ins, . 
To Damarcerms, Health, 


It was, as I conjetur'd, Damagetws : Democrine is not mad, but is extra- 
ordinary wiſe, and hath raughr us wiſdome, and by us all men. I have ſenc 
back, with many thanks, rhe £ſculapian ſhip ; on the prow whereof, to 
the picture of the S«», may be add:d Hea/th, for we made a quick voyage, 
and arrived che ſame day that I had ſent word, I would be rtherezat Abdera. 
I found all che people flocking together at the Gate , in expeRation, as ir 
ſhould ſeem of our coming; not onely che men, but the women, the old, 
the young; and, by Jove, the very Children : ſo much were they troubled 
ar the madnefle of Democritws, who at that time, was (crioully employ'din 
Philoſophy. As ſoon as they ſaw me, they ſeemeda liccle to be comtor- 
red, and ro have ſom= hope. Philopamen offer'd to conduct me ro my 
Lodging, as all of them lik<wiſe deſired; but I rold chem, «© Mcn of Abde- 
«x4, Iwill do nothing before 1 have ſeen Democrimes ; which aſſoon as 
they heard, they applauded and rejoyc'd , and brought me immediarely 
along the Forum ; ſome following, others running before, crying our, 
Grear King Jupiter, help, heal; Iadviſed chemro be of comfort, for 
thar it being the ſeaſon of rhe Ereſian winds, I was confident there was 
nor any fickneſſe that would continue long; and in ſaying thus, on I went, 
The honſe was nor far, nor indeed the City ; we went to it, it being neer 
the Walls , whither they brought me quierly. Behind che Tower there 
was a high hill, very full of Tall ann, from whence we beheld che ha- 
biration of D. mocriimws, Democritns himſelfe ſate undera thick , bur low, 
Plane tree,in a thick gown, all alone, ſqualid,upon a ſear of ſtone,wan and 
lean, with a long beard, at his right handran aliccle brook down the hill, 
vpon the hill there was a Temple conſecrated, as ir ſhould ſeem, to the 
Muſes, encompaſſed round abour wirh vines, which grew there naturally. 
He ſare very compoſedly, having a book upon his knees , and round abour 
him lay other books , andthe bodies of many living Crearures difſe&ed, 
Sometimes he wrote haſtily, ſomerimes pauſed, ſeeming ro revolve rh 
within himſclfe. Soon after he roſe up and walked , and looked inte 
intothe difſe&ed Creatures ; then laid them down again, and rerurn'd ro 
his ſear. The Abderites , ſtanding abour me, and hardly refraining from 
rears, ſaid, © You ſee, Hippocrates, rhe life of Democritas, how mad he isg 
« and knowerth not eirher what he would have, or what he doech. One of 
« them thar would have given me a further deſcription of his madneſſe, 
on the ſudden fell a ſobbing, and howled like a woman ar che dearh of her 
ſonne, and then beyan ro lament like a Traveller rob'd of his goods: which 
Democritus hearing , ſometimes ſmiled, ſomerimes ay nor wricing 
any longer, but often ſhaking his head. <©* Men of Abders,( ſaid] ) ay 


<« you here, whilſt I go nigherto him , char, by hearing him (peak, and 
<« obſerving 
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« obſerving his conſtirucion, 1 may judge of the cruth; of his diſtemper ; 
« andin ſo1aying 1 went gently auwn ; the place was yery ttecP, 10 nat 
I could hardly kcep my-ſclic from falling... Ac tuch time as 1 came wgh 
him, it happer'd, that be was writing lomething as 10 2 raprure, Carnetitly; 
whereupon I made a tiand, wait yg when be v.ould give over. It was not 
long ete he did fo; and ſeeing me coming tuwaids hin, faid, ** Haile ftran- 
« oer ; Ianſwer'd, ** Hail alſo Demuer.cus , rhe wilelt of men.. He, as I 
imagine, alittle croubled that he had nor ſajured my by name , reply'd, 
« What may I call you? for my ignorance of your name 1s the reaton 
cc char I Ryled on Stranger. My name, ard f IS Hippoc Yates, a Phyſician. 
« You ate, repl*d he, the glory of the Aſculapians, the fame ot whoſe 
« worth, and knowledge in Phylick, 1s arrived as far as to me. What bu- 
« fineſſe hath brought you hither ? bur firſt fir down. This teat, you ice, 
« js pleaſant, green, and ſofr , better then high Thrones which are ſubject 
«tothe enyy of fortune. Afloon as I was ſer , Is 1t a publick or private 
<« buſineſſe, [a:th he, which brought you hither ? Tell me freely, andawe 
< ſhall to our utmoſt power aſſiſt, you. 1 anſwer'd, It 1s for your ſake that 
« Tcame hither , to be acquainted with you a wiſe Perſon, the occation 
« being afforded me by an Embaſſy from your Country. Hereply'd, Then 
< ler my Houſe entertain you. Having thus made triall of him ſeverall 
wayes, and not finding any thivg of madneſfſe in him, © You know, [44 -, 
« Philopemen, one of this Town ? Exceeding well, a-ſwer'd h:; you mean 
« the Son of Damon? He lives neere the Hermzan fountain, The ſame, 
« rep/y'd I ; heharth been my oldacquainrance, and received me for his 
<« oneſt, B ut you, Demecritas, Iintreat to afford me a better entertainment, 
<« and firſt cell me, What it 1s that you are writing ? He after a /inle payſe 
<« 2yſwer'd, Concerning Madneſle, - Good Jupiter, ſaid 1, you write ſea- 
<«« ſonably againſt the City ! What city, Hippocrates, anſwer'd he > 1 replied, 
&« thar T onely ſpoke ar randome. ' But whar is it that you write of Mad- 
< nefic > What elſe ſazd he, but, What it is, and Howit comes to be ingen- 
& dred in man, and How it way be cured > Theſe Creatures which you be- 
«hold, I have difſeted for that end, not as hating the works of the Gods, 
& bur ro make inquiry into the narure and ſear of Choler ; for you know 
« thar where this abcunds roo mu: h, it moſt commonly cauſeth madneſſe 
«in men. Iris incvery nature, bur in ſome leſſe, in others more; its ex- 
« ceſſe cauſerh diſeaſes , as being a marrer partly good, partly bad. By 
& Jove, ſaid 1, Democritus , you ſpeak truly and wiſely ; and I judg= you 
« bappy, who can enjoy ſuch quiet , asI cannot partake of, And wh 
<«« cannot you, fairh he > I anſwer'd, becauſe either Travell, or Childien, 
« or Eſtate, or Sickneſſes, or Deaths, or Servants, or Marriages, or the like, 
<« intercept my leaſure, Hereupon, he fell into his.uſvall paſſion., and 
Jaughed a while exceedingly, giving over diſcourſe. ©* Why, ſaid 1, Demo- 
* critus , do you laugh> Whether is it, that I have ſpoken well or ill > 
« Hereat he laughed more then before, which the Abderites, who ſtood 
aloof off ſeeing, ſome beat their own heads, others their fore-heads, others 


rore their haire; for,1s they afterwards taid, they obſerved him to laugh ar 


thar rime more then ever he had done. © Demecritns,, thou beſt of wiſe 
<« men, co#r17ned [ , I defireto know the reaſon of this paſſion, wherein 
&« rhar which I ſaid ſeems ridiculous > Thar if it prove ſuch, I may reform 
< ir, bur if orherwiſe, that you may deſiſt from this unſeaſonable Langhe 
*rer. By Hercules, ſaid he, if you can convince me, Hippocrates, you 
«« will perform a cure greater than any you have yet done. And why, ſaid 
* 7, ſhould you nor be convinced? Know you not, that you do abſurdly 
*in laughing ar the death of a man , orart fickneſſe, or madneſſe, or mu:- 


< ther, or any thing that is worſe than theſe ; and on the other ſide at mar- 


"« rjages, 
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« riages, at aſſemblies , at the: birch of infants, ar ſolemne rites, ar Magi- 
<< ftracies, ar Honours, and generally ar every ching that hath the name 
© .0f > Arrhoſe things which deferve co be pitried, you'haugh; and 
&« at. things for which we ſhould rejoyce, you laugh alſo; in ſomuch' 
<« chat you ſcem-not co pur any difference berwixr good and bad. They he, 
<« You fay well; Hippocrates : but you are not yer acquainted wich the rea- 
« ſonof my Langhivg , which affoon as you ktnow, I am confident, you 
<« will preferre ic detore the tauſty/.for which you 'came hithery and Carry ir 
along with-you as a Medicinero-yout Country, thereby improving both 
« your ſelfe and others: and, ins requirall of ir, perhaps will 'chink/your ſelf 
<< obliged rorteach ime Phytick', 'wher: you thatl nnderſtand what pains all 
<c men rake for things, that deſerye nor pains, bat are of no value; and con- 
« ſame rheir lives uoprofirably, 'in pucſuice of things that deſerye'onely 
*tobe laugh'dar. Whar, ſa:4 7, Is all che world fick, and knows it nor ? 
<« If ſo, they can ſend no whither for help ;. for whar is beyond it ?' He re- 
<« p/i'4, There are infinire worlds, O Hippocrates; Have not ſo mean an e- 
<« fteem of the riches of Nature. : Teach me this, : ſaid I, . Demoeritxs, at 
© fame other time: for I am afraid, char if you begin ro talk of this infiniry, 
* you will fall again into your fic of Laughter ; bur now, tell me the rea- 
« ſon why youlaugh ar che accidents of life. Then looking ftedfaltly 
up2D me, © You think, ſab he, there are two things, whict occafion my 
6 ayſner; good andill , whereas (indeed I laugh bur ac one rhing, Man, 
<< jull of folly, deſtirute of right ations , playing the Child inall his de- 
cc fipnes, = oing great coils for no benefir , travelling to the ends of 
«the Earth, and ſounding bortomleſle depths , | ro ger Silver and Gold, 
« never ccafing to hoard them up, and with cheir tore increaſing his owne 
s cronbles, leit, if he ſhould want chem , he mighr be chought 'nor happy. 
<« Hedigs into the bowells of the earch, by the hands of flaves, whereof 
«ſome are buried by the earth falling upon chem, others dwell there, as if 
« it were their native ſoile, ſearching for Gold and Silver, fifring one ſand 
<« from another, cutting and rearing cheir mother-Earch whichrhey both 
&« admire andrread on. How ridiculous 1s this', thar they ſhould love 
5 thac part of rhe earth which lies hid , and' contemne that which liech 
© open unto them > Some buy Dogs, orhers Horſes ; ſome delight in ha- 
<< ying large poſſeſſions, which rhey may call cheir owne, and would com- 
«© mand many others, when chey are not able ro command rhemſelyes. 
& They marry Wives, and ina ſhorc time pur them away; (they love, and 
*«rhen hare ; they rake delight in theic Children, and when they are grown 
<c up, diſ-inherit them ; They war, and deſpsfequiet ; they conſpire againſt 
< Kings, they murrher men ; rhey dig thz earch, ro find filver ; with he fil- 
« yer which they have found they buy land; what the Land which chey have 
« bought yields, of Corn, or fruits, they ſell, and receive filver again. 
«To whar changes and: mischances are they ſubje& >} When they have 
« not riches rhey defire chem; wheht they have, they hide or ſcarter them ; 
<« ] laughat their ill-defigned aRions,] laughat their misforrunes. They 
«yiolate the laws of Truth,by contention and enmity with one another ; 
<«« Brethren, Parents, and Country-men fight and kill one another for 
<rhoſe poſseſſions, of which afrer dearh none of them can be Maſters. 
« They purſue an unjuſt corrſe of life ; they deſpiſe the poverry of 
<« their friends avd Country ; mean and inanimate things they account 
*«for riches ; they will parr with a whole eſtate ro purchaie (tatues, 
<< becauſe the ſtatue ſeems ro ſpeak, bur rhoſz who ſpeak indeed they 
<< hare. They affe&t rhings hard robe gor ; rhey who dwell in che continent 
& cover the things of the Sea; they who dwell in Iflands the things of the 


« continent,perverting all things ro ch:zir own depraved defires. In _ 
cc t eY 
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« chey praiſe Valour,whillt chey are dayly ſubdued by luxury ayarice, and 
« all paſſions,and in the courſe of his life every man 15 a: herfices, Why 
« did youg Hippocrates, reprove my laughcer > No man Jaughs at his own 
** madneſs, but at rhe madneſs of another. They who think themſelves 
«ro be ſober;laugh at-thoſe who ſeem ro them to be drunk ; ſome laugh 
« at Lovers whilit rhey themſelves are fck ofa worſe diſtemper ; Some 
« ar thoſe who travel _ ; others at thoſe who follow Husbandry, 
« for they-agree not with one another, peither 1n arts nor ations. All 
« this, ſad /, Democritns, is true, neither is chere any argument rhat may 
« berrer provethe unhappy eltate of man : bur theſe actions are preſcri- 
« bed by Neceſfſiry,by reaſon of the government of families, the building 
<« of ſhips, and other civill offices, wherein a man mult neceſſarily be em- 
« ployed, for nature did not produce him to the end he might reſt idle. 
&« Again, heighth of ambicion' cauſeth many men co go altray who aime ar 
«< all chings as if there were nothing amiſſe in them, nor being able co 
« foreſee the darkneſſe that attends them. For,Democriexs, whar man 
« js there, chat, when he marries, thinks of divorce or dearth? Whois there 
«« that whilſt he bringerh up his Children, chinkerh of Lobng them > The 
« l;ke in Husbandry, Navigation, Dominion, and all other offices of life, 
*©No man foreſees that it may go amifle with him, but every one flatrers 
« himſelf with hopes of good ſuccefſe, and does not look uponrhe work. 
& Why therefore 1s this ridiculous ? D-mocrius replyea, You are yer far 
<« from underſtanding me, Heppocr ates, neither perceive, through want of 
© knowledge,the bounds of indiſturbance and perturbation, For if they 
««< did order theſe rhings prudently they mighr be eaſily dilcharged of 
«chem, andevade my laughter ; whereas now they are bling as to the of- 
« fices of life, and, with minds void of reaſon, are carried on by inordinate 
&« appetites, Ic were enough ro make them wiſe, if they would but con- 
*«{ider the murability of all chings, how they wheele abour continually 
* and are ſuddenly changed ; whereas rhey looking upon theſe, as if they 
« were firm and ſettled, fall inco many inconveniences and rroubles, and 
« coyeting things harmfull, they rumble headlong into many milſeries. 
**Bur ifa man would rightly confider and weigh in his mindall things 
© that he atremprs,undertianding himſelf and hisown abilities, he would 
© not let his delires run to infinite, bur follow nature, our of whole ſtore 
« all are plenrifully nouriſhed and ſupplyed. As a fat body is in greateſt 
&« danger of fickn:fle ; ſoa high eſtate is in greateſt danger of falling : 
*<oreat mindsare known in extremities. Some rhere are, who, taking no 
* warning at that which happzneth to others, periſh by their own ill 
*< ations, minding chinss manifelt ng more than as if they were nor ma- 
* nifeſt, whereas yet they have alarge precedent by which ro guide their 
& life, of things done and.not done, by which we ought to foreſee the fu - 
*rnre. This is the occafion of my laughter, Fooliſh men puniſhed b 
* their owne wickedneſle, covetouineſſe, laft, enmity, treachery, conſpi- 
<« racy, epvy. Iris a hard thing ro give a name to many of rheſe ills, they 
*« being innumerable, and praQtiſed ſo cloſely. Their behaviour, as to 
& Vertue is yet worſe ; they affeGt lies, they follow pleaſure, diſobeying 
© the Laws; my laughrer condemns their inconfiderareneſſe, who neither 
<«« ſee nor hear, whereas rhe ſenſe of man. only of all others, is able to fore- 
« ſee futures. They hare all chings, and rhen ag1n apply rhemſelves to 
« them ; they condemn Navigarion, and rhen they pur ta ſea; condemne 
& Husbandry, and then fall a ploughing ; they pur 2way their Wives, and 
**rhen marry others :; they bury their C hildren, and beger more, and bring 
« themup; they wiſh ro live long, and when ld age comes are- grieved at 
* it 5 never remaining conitant in any eſtare whatſoever. Kings and Prin- 
| Ces 
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©'ces commend i privare life ; private perſons; a publick;; 'he' tha ruletty - 


« a ftare-praiſe ch the Tradeſman's life, as free fromedanger ; the cradeſ- 
<« man his, asfull of honour and power. For they regard vor the direc, 
< fincere,and ſmooth way of Vertue, in which none of them will endure 
*rowalke ; bur hey take crooked and rough paths, ſome falling down, 
© others running themſelyes our of breath ro overtake others: Some 
are guided by incontinence to the beds of their Neighbours ; orhers 
<« are tick of 4 conſumption through unſatiare avarice ;z ſome by ambirion 
« carried up inro the aire, and by their own wickedneſs! chrown down 
« headlong. They pluck doyn, and rhen they build ; they do good and 
ec oblige others, and chen repenring of it, break che laws of Friendſhip 
<« and do wrong,and fall ar enmity, and fighr wirh cheir neereſt relations: 
{© of all which avarice is the cauſe. Wherein do they differ from Children 
«c thar play,whoſe minds being void of judgement are pleaſed with \eve- 
« ry thing chey light on ? In cheir deſires chey differ nor much from bruce 
« bea(ts:only the beaſts are contented with that which is enough.  Whar 
«Lyon is there that hides Gold under ground ?. Whar Bull fights for 
« more than he needs > Whar Leopard is inſariately greedy > The Wolf, 
< when he hath devoured as mnch as ſerves for his neceſſary nouriſhment, 
6c oives over. But whole nighrs and dayes put rogerher,are narenough 
« for men to fealt and rior. All brute Beaſts haverheir -yeerly ſer times 
« of coition, and rhz:n leave ; bur man is continually tranſported wich 
« ſuſt, How canl, Hippocrares, bur laugh at him thar laments the loſſe 
<« of his goods ? and eſpecially, if wichour regard to dangers herravells 
& over | 0094979 mt on the ſea ; how can1 forbear ro laugtrexceedingly > 
<« ſhall I not laughat him who drowns a ſhip by ladingic wich rich mer- 
<«chandize,and then blames the Sea for drowning ic ? 1f I ſeem wrong- 
« fully co langh ancheſe, rhere is ar leaſt in chem ſomerhing rhar deſerves 
« rob: lamented. Theſe Rand not 1n-need of the Phylick or Medecins: 
« of your predeceſſor /£/ſcrlapins, who preſerving men was himſelf re- 
& quired with thunder. Do you not ſee, that I alſo am partly guilty of 
<«« madneſſe, who ro enquire 1nto the cauſes of madneſle, difle& rheſe 
« ſeverall living creatures, whereas indeed 1 ovghr co ſearch for it in man: 
« himſ{clf ? Do you nor ſee that the whole World is fall of inhumani- 
« ry, (tuffed as it were with infinite hatred againſt man himſelf > All man 
« is from his yery birth a diſeaſe : when firlt born he is uſeleſſe, and ſues 
i« for reliefe from others ; when he grows up, fooliſh, wanting 
«: inſtraRion ; ar full growch, wicked; in his decaying age,miſerable, roy- 
<« lingrhroughounrt all his cime imprudently : ſuch 1s he from the womb. 
« Some being of furious angry diſpoſicions are continually engaged in 
& broyls,others in adulreries and rapes, others in drunkenneſle ; others in 
« coveting the goods of their neighbours ; orhers in conſuming their 
««< own : So rhar'if the walls of all houſes wererranſparent, we ſhould 
«« behold ſome eating,orhers vomiting, others wrongfally bearen, others 
«« mixing poyſons, others conſpiring, others cafting accounts, others re- 
« joycing, Others weeping, orhers plorting againit their friends, orhers 
« raving mad with ambirion. Some ations there are more remoce within 
« the ſoul, ſome young,ſome old,ſueing,denying t poor, rich, ſtarved, lux- 
&« urious, ſordid, impriſon'd, murrher*d,buried, deſpiſing what they enjoy, 
« and aiming at what chey have nor, impudenr,. niggardly, inſariate, vain- 
« plorious;ſome ſerring r! cir minds on horſes, others on men, orhers on 
cc Cogececkers on ſtone or wood ſome affet embaſſy, others the command 
e«« of armies,others ſacred rites;ſome wear Crowns, others Armour, fome 
« fight ar 'Sea, others ar Land, others rill che ground, ſome plead inrhe 


«© Forum, others -a& on the Theater, every one is ſeyerally employ'd; 
| . Ddd | ſome 
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«« ſome affe& pleaſure and intemperarenveſie, others reſt and idleneſs, how 
« chen can I bur laugh ac their hves. And it is to be feared that your art 
** of Phyſick will nothing pleaſe chem, for intemperance makes them 
«<froward, and they eſteem wiſedome madneſs, and I doubt much thac 
«c many things in your art are openly reproached either through enyy or 
« ingratirude ; for the fick, aſſoon as chey are cured, aſcribe the cauſe ei- 
< ther to the Gods or ro Chance ; and many are of ſuch a diſpoſition as to 
« harechoſe that have obliged them, and can hardly refrain from being 
« angry if they need their help ; many alſo, being rhemſelves ignorant, 
<< prefer ignorance before Science ; fools give their ſuffrages, neither will 
<<the fick commend, nor they who are of rhe ſame art give their approba- 
<«« rionchrough envy, And it cannot be bur that you muſt haye ſuffered 

« wrong in this kind,for I know very well that you have been often trea- 
red unworthily,and reproached by malice and ervyy., 

There is no knowledge nor atteitation of truth. In ſaying this he ſmiled 
and ſeemed ro put on adivine look, caſting off rhat which he had before, 
« Then 1, Excellent Democriew, 1 (hall carry back with me ro Cog the 
*prear gifts of your hoſpitality, full of your wiſe inſtructions. I ſhall 
{return to proclaim your praiſes, for rhat you have made enquiry into 
« humane nature and underſtood it ; 1 fhall go away curedin mind, ir 
« being requiſite that I rake care for rhe cure of the bodyes of others, 
« Tomorrow,and afterwards, we ſhall meer here again. Which ſaid,I a» 
roſe,and he readily accompanied me. |A man came to him, from whence I 
know not, to Whom he delivered his books. When I came to the Ab- 
derites, who all this while Bayed for me ; © Men of Abdera, ſaid 1, 1 
* return you many thanks for the meſsage you ſent me, for 1 have ſeen 
«« Democrit# the wiſelt of men, who only 1s able toreduce menrto ſound 
& underſtanding, This(Daemagerrs ) is all, which I hadto relate unto you 
« withjoy, concerning Demecricns. Farewell. 32 

This account Hippocrates gives of Democritns ; neither did their ac- 

intance and friendſhip end here, but continued after the departure of 

Hippocrates to Cos, as appears by the coronfnanannce of rwo Letters be- 
ewixtchem. The firſt, from Democritns to Hippoerates,in theſe words, 

You came ro us, Hippoerates, as togive Hellebore to a mad man, ar rhe 
inſtigation of fooliſh people who think (tudy madneſs ; I was at that time * 
buſied in writing concerving the fabrick ofthe World, and rhe poles and 
the ftarrsof Heaven, aſsoon as you underttood rhe nature of rheſe things, 
how excellently they were framed, and how far from madneſs, you come 
mended my employment and condemned them as (tupid and mad, All 
rhboſe things which paſs ro us through the aire by images, and are ſeen in 
the world and ſucceed one another,my mind making a ſcrutiny into theſe, 
harh cleerly found out the nature of them and brought it to light, wit- 
neſs the boaks rthar I have wricten, You ought not therefore Hippocrates 
to converſe with ſach men whoſe minds are wavering and unconſtant, 
For if, as: thoſe men defired, you hadgiven me Hellebore, as being mad, 
you had,of wiſe, made me mad mdeed, rhe. guilt whereof would have lien 
upon your att ; for Hellebore adminiſtred to ſound perſons clouds their 
Underſtanding, buc to the mad ir doeth good. I believe thar if you had 
fonnd me nor writing, bur ly1ng down or walking, revolving things in my 
mind, fomerimes laughing, and nor minding ſuch friends as came ro me, 

buc wholly taken up with contemplation of ſomeching, you would have 
inferred: from what you beheld, that I was:mad. A Phyktian therefore 
muſt nat zudge of the affe&tions or paſſons by the ſighr oply, bur by the 
aQions theinſelves, and obſerve, whether they are 1n their beginning, or 
'!nrhe middle, orinthe end, and to confider the difference of time and 


age, 
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age, before he undertake ro cure the body ; for by all cheſe, thediſcaſe will 
be diſcovered. 


To which Hippocrates return'd this Anſwer. 

Inthe art of Phylick , char which happens ſucceſſefully, men for the 
molt part commend nor, but commonly aſcribe to the Gods ; bur if an 
ching happen amiſſe in it , ſo as thar the Patient dyeth, they ler the Gods 
alone, and accuſe-the Phyticiar. And indeed, 1 perceive, thar Ifgain more 
blame; then credir by my art ; for, chough now very old , I have nor yer 
arrived at the heighr of Medicine , neither did ,/£/cn/apixs himſelfe who 
invenced 'it , asappears inrthar he many rimes difſents from thoſe who 
have wricten hereupon, . Your Letter ro us condemnes the adminittration 
of Hellebore; I was ſent for indeed, Democriem, tocu.c a mad man , nei- 
cher at that time could I gueſſe in what condition you were : bur afſoon as 
] had converſed with you , I knew you tobefar pc madneſſe, and wor- 
thy of all reſpec. I acknowledged — ro berhe moſt excellent incerpre- 
ter of Narure, and che world ; arid judged thoſe that ſenr' for me, mad, 
and to ſtand in need of Phytick. Bar fince this accident bath begor an ac- 
quaintance betwixt us , you will not do amiſle in writing oftner, and in 
communicacing your works to me, TIhave ſent you a Treatiſe concerning 
the ufe of Hellebore, Farewell. 

Hence it is , that ſome h:1d H:»pocrates ro have been the Diſciple of 
Demucrieus, as Cornelins Ce!ſas afirms ; indeed, that Hippocrates learnt 
much Philoſophy of him , as well by his diſcourſe, as communication of 
his writings, is manifeſt from rhe precedent Epiſtles, hs, 


CHAP. VIL. 
His Death. 


g E lived ro agreat age; Laevrtins ſaith, above Too, years; Phlegonand a cicde fence. 
Lucian more expreſlely, 104. Þ Cenſorinss, to8. © Hipparchns, 10g. bde die. nar. 

Laeriins ſaith, be died of aze; Phlcgon, for want of food; the manner rela- caP- 

ed chus by Hermipps, Being very old and drawing nigh his end, his Silter © #4 


was extreanly troubled , rhar he ſhould dye within rhe time of the felti- 
vall of Ceres, bur he bad her be of god comfort , andbring himevery day 
ſome hor bread, which holding to his noſe he prolonged his life , rill che 
dayes of rhe Feltivall were paſt , which were three ; andchen wichout any 


pain gave up the Ghoſt, dand was buried ar the publick charge, d Leere. 


CHAP. VII. 
Hes Writings, 


8 Traſillas , who diſpoſed the writings of Plato according to Tetra» @ Leer, 


logies, digeſted alſo thoſe of Democritus imto order, thus ; 
ETHICK, 


P)thagoras, 24 
Of the Diſpoſition of a wiſe mar. 
Of the things thar are in the Inferi, to which perhaps the Abdvriees alluded 


in their Epittle ro Heppocrates, 
T7:490enia; Thar all human chings conſiſt of Three. - 


Of Goodneſſe, or Vertue, 
Ddd 2 Amalihes*s 


* Magnenus, 
phene cauſa; 
See, his inter- 


prertation, 


pag: 16, 


Amalthea*%: Hi », 

Of T} ranquillity of mind, 
C ommeniaries, or, Of Ho»ſes, O:conomical!, 

Fel:c;ty, (vis) not extant in the time of Thrafyilns, 
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PHYISICK. 


The great Diacoſmus, Confilting of r2. books. 7 heophraſtus aſcribes it 
to Leac: PP4s 3 bac Amiſthenes afficms 5 Democ: i:u5 recited it in publick as 
his awne'; andas his is ir Cired by Epicuras, in his Epiltle ro Herodorws. 
To this work 1t was perhaps, rhar C:cero alludes, ſaying, Wha: ſhall I fay of 
Democrirus > Whom can we compare with him , who dwrft begm thus, Hac 
loquor de Univerſis > He excepts nothing,” whereof he profeſſeth not ro rreax ; 
for what can be beyond all things ? 


The liule Diacoſmns. | | 

Of the Planets ; in which Treatiſe he proved rhat there are more they 
Seven. ; | 

Of Natare, the firlt. 

Of the Nature of Man, or Of fleſh ; the ſecond, dedicared ro Hippe- 
CYAf5, | 

Of the Mind, Of the Senſes ; theſe rwo, ſome put together, andencile, 
Of the ſoul, 

Of Sgpours. 

Of Colowrs. 


Of D:fferent figures (Puoun, 
Of the as of fi =o.M This and the fore-going Treatiſe , per- 


haps rended ro ſhew the narure of qualities , which according to him ariſe 
from the various diſpoſure of Axoms y according ro their parricular fi- 
gures. IN 


Kegruwlge, or Of rhe mixtwres of the things afore-ſaid. 

Of an Image, Or Of fore=ſt gh. | 

Of Peſtilences (Gaſſendus reads meg. Noymev,Of Logicks,),Canon, 1,2,3. 
Of Effluxions, 


EXTRAORDINARY. 


Celeſtia!l Cauſes. 
Aeriall Cauſes. | | 
* Plain ſuperficiall Cauſes ; perhaps , what things are made of plaine 


Atoms :- for that which immediately followerh, is oppolice ro it, 


Canſes of fire and things in fire; theſe conhift ef round Atoms. , 
Canſes of Sounds. 
Cauſes of Seeds and Plants and Frnits. 
Cauſes of Animals, three, 
Mixt Cauſes, 
Of Stone. 
MATHEMATICK, 


TIt# ; Judges woluns, or,Of the comatt of 4 Circle and 4 Sphear, 
Of Gcomerry, 

Geomerrick, 

Numbers, 

Of ſurd liner, and ſolid, two, 

EuntT&LopcxTH. 

The great year,or, Aſtronomy. 


P arapegma, 
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P arapegma; Salmaſius makes this all one wich the other, reading, The 7 
great year, or Parapegma of Aſtronomy p_y isa Table deſcribing 
che riling and ſerting of the ſtarrs, equinoxes, ſolittces, and the likes 

The contention or examination of the, Huar«g1u(7. 

Kr anogr aphy, 

Geography. 

Polography. 

Aftinography, 

HKSICK, 


Of Rithms and Harmony. 

Of Poetry. 

Of the neatwefſe of Verſes, | | 
Of ſwee:-ſonndin g,and harſh-ſmnnding Lerers, F- 
Of Homer,or of right-ver ſifyin g ſpenkne. 

Of Song. 

of ws , 4 Diftionary. 


MECH ANICK, or concerning 44d KT S, 


Pro go ofticks 
of ler, or Dietetick, ora Medicinal rule, 
anſcs of things ſeaſonable and unſeaſonable. 
Of Agricu/ture, or Gromerrioh, 
Of Pamiing, 


attick., and, of Armes. 


To which ſome out of his Commentaries annexe theſe; 
Of the ſacred Lerers in Babylon ; xo which perhaps * Clemens Alexane 
drinws alludes. Democrine, Þ (aith he, writ Babylonian Morall diſcourſes, b!Strots. 2, 
for he is ſaid co have inſerted inro his own writing the ſenſe of the Pillar 
of Acicarws, 
Of the things that are at Meroe, 
A vojage on the Ocean, 


F Hliſtor 

p - FA} of Cha!dea. 

A diſcourſe of Phrygia, 

Of the Feaver and ( onghin ichneſſe, | 

Chernica, or Problenss : perhaps the ſame which © Pliny terms Chirocinera, C24. 1y, 
dViiravins, Chirotonicon, adding that im it he made 4 of 4 ring, and drew q , 3. 6 
the figures of the experiments in wax and redlead, "Mp 

Thereſt ( ſaith — ) that go under his name, are partly mae out 
of his writings,partly acknowledged to be the writings of other men, Of which 
kind perhaps is his book of che virtue of hearbs, mentioned by © P/ixy,and e x5, 3, 
that aff Commentar es wpon Apollonices, Capridenes, and Dardanus, trom 30.1. 
whence he argues Democrit®s to have been skilfull in Magick: bur g Agel» g 10. 12, 
lis much blames him for aſcribingro Democritus ſuch prodigious fabler, 

h Ariſtoxenus affirms that P/aro had an intent to have burned all th h Lyer, 
writings of Democritus, and for thar end had madea colle&ion of a great 


many of chem;but was diverted by Amyclas and Clirias,, Pyrhagorcans. 


CHAP, 


_—- 
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CHAP. IX. 
Phyſick, 


His compleared the E/eatick, Se and brought it to perfe&ion, infi- 
{ing upon and improving the principles of rhoſe rhar went be- 
fore, but moſt particularly thoſe of LEUCIPPHS, His affertions 


theſe. 
SECT, 1. 


Of the Principles of things, Atoms and- 
Vacuum. 


8 Arif}, Phyſ.1. He principles of all things are Aroms ( ® ſolid, Þ full) and Vacuum, 
4 | © whereof one 1- Ens, the other non-ens. d Ens is full and ſolid ; 
Cc deal. 4. non-ens is varuous and rare; ens participates no more of being than doth 


—_— = non=ens, nor of body more than doth Vacuum. Theſe are the cauſes and 


d 4rft met..1 4. Matter of beeings. 
e Ariftor. © Bodves mult either conſiſt of Aroms, or of nothing; for if every body 
f Arift. ”lyſ. 3, Þ< divitble, ler us ſuppoſe ic aQtually divided, and then there will remaine 
4. elther aroms or nothing ; bur of norhing,. nothing is made, and nothing 
E Arift.de gen. pos away into nothing. 

-<xedIgg f Neither of theſe principles is made of rhe other, bur rhe'common bo- 


—_— 74 dy ir ſelf is thz principle ot all chings, differing only in magnitude and the 
h Arif. de gen, figure of its parts. 
@ c07.1.1, They are both infinite ; atoms g i »umber, vacuum in magni- 


3 Leert. rude, | 

k Nis. Phyſ. kh The properties of Aroms are two, figure and magnitude ; | as ro figure, 
I Cic.nat.Zeor, they are infinite ; © angulous, not-angulous, (Rrait, round ;1 ſome are 
m Philep, m ſmooth, others rugged; ſome poynted, ſome crooked, and as it were 
x Pb. hooked, þ 
"| | As to their magnitude, ® they are,by reaſon of their littlene ſſe, tmviſibleza b 
-41 bt de fnib. reaſon of their ſoliditygindiviſible, ® impaſſible,and unalter able, wo 


o Plut. plac. 
phil. 1 _ Larrt. Magnenus interprets this of the vulgar elements, fice, water,carth, peg.q1, 42. adding 


2s an affertion of Democritur, Atomis mutabiles eſſe figuras, and proves it out of Ariftetle as ſtrangely, 
pag. 42. 
p Plac, To theſe two properties aſcribed to atoms by Democritus, Þ Plutarch 
q De gen..8. ſaich chart Epic«rs added a rhird,weight;bur 9 Ariſtotle afhrms, that Demo- 
critus beld one ateme to be heavier than anuther, accor din g asitexceeded that 
other in bigneſſe. | 
Ofall other qualities they are de(tirute ; having n-ither native whice- 
neſſe, nor blackneſſe,nor ſweerneſſe,nor bitterneſs, nor hezt, nor cold,nor 


| any orher _ | 
r & fato. t Cice-o,who calls Demorritus the Inventor and Author of this afferrion 
TAced.4. of atoms,elſcwhere aſcribes it to Leacippas, adding, rhat © Democritus here- 


in followed him,but was far more full inthe reft. But neicher ſeems ic co have 
been invented by Lewcippas : for Po/idonius the Stock aſcribes it ro Moſ- 
chus a Phenician ; whom Serabo affirms ro have lived before the Trojan 
War. Bur perhaps the Elearick Philoſophers derived it from Pyrhagoras : 
« de Colo, 3,4. of which opinion t Ariſtorle ſeems ro be ; In ſome manner,ſaith he, they 


make all thing: that are, Numbers, and to conſiſt of Numbers : for though they 
ſ2 
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ſay it nor expreſſely, yet this is their meaning. Whence perhaps. ic is , that oy 
« Automedeon gives ho che Pychagorick Sqm cnrzen, Aornad:s, #ancholog. 


SECT. 2. 
Of the motion of Atoms in vatunm, whereby all things 


are made. 


a Tz Atoms,or firſt bodies , are continually moved in the infinice ® Ariff.de cz- 
> Vacuum,in which chere is neither high , nor low, nor middle, nor 57 3+#+ Cie. 
e finib, r, 
laſt, nor extreame. ; b Megnenus 
will have Democritus to underſtand by this vecuur, the aire ;- and cadeavours co prove it by authorities 
of Ariſtotle, Galen, Virgil. which zntimace che contrary, pag. 37. and 42. 


This motion had not any beginning, bur was from all erernity. 
© This motion is but of one kind, oblique, Herein Epicurus difſents from © Stob. phyſ.e; 
him, aſſerting a two-fold motion, direct and declining. 33, 

The lirtle bodies being carried in this region or ſpace are entangled with 
one another, or hic againſt one another, or rebound, or ſeparate, or aſſoci- 
ate with one another, by whoſe concullions, and complications all things 
are made. Thus 4 whatſoever is or is made, is 'or is made by nararal d Cic. Acads 
weights or _ EP i hes . p queſt. 4. 

© all things ar# aone by aneceſſity, the rapia motion of the atoms (which "9 

he called neceſſary ) being tbe Hr of the produftion of all Jon e Rey ne. _ = 
ceſſity is fate, and jultice, and che providence which made the world, row I. 25, 
which is no other chen g the refiftence, lation, and percuſſion of matter. _ phyſ. ce 


SECT. 3. 


Of the Generation, Corruption, Alteration, and qua- 
lities of compounds. 


a "FJ He'Elements (as we (aid) or principles of all things are two, Full and Va- » Ari. Me- 
Frum. One is ens; the other non-ens ; the full and ſolid is ens, the vacu.. *®h. 1: 4+ 

ous and rare nor-ens, Enz participates rot more of bring then non-ens , nor a 

bedy more then vacuum, T heſe are the cauſes an1 marter of beings, 

b And as they who aſſert a ſubjeth robe one, in ſubſtance, various 4s to its b bid, 
affeitions , make rare and denſe io be the principles v _ affettions ; in like 
manner, they (Leucippus and Democrirus) affirm that the differences are the 
cauſes of all thereſt, Theſe di ferences they hold 10 be three, figure, order, and 
poſition ; for they ſay thar _ diffars wm my” m _—_ and TEgrh, 

Puoyuds is figure , diecryh order, TEgTN poſition :*.A and N. differ in figure ; 
AN A / N A, in order; Z, and Nin 4s Ho DT IF 

ce Thus they ſuppoſe figures of which they make Alteration and Generation : @ as; | 
a — orruption, by Congregation and Segregation ( of Atoms ;) A(- —_ 
teration, by order and poſition, 

4 Now foraſmuth 4s they conceived, that what ts apparent to ſenſe is trugg flbid, 
ſeeing that apparevt things are contrary to one another , and infinite in number, 
they conceived that there are __ fegures ( of Atoms) ſo thas by ſeverall 
traxſmutations of the compound , the ſame thing ſcemerh contrary to another, 
and to another thing; and by immixture of ſome [mall thing to be trauſmurated, 
and to appear quite different ;, and being tranſmutated, one thing to appear, to be 


quite anot ber thing; for aC omedy, and T, raged ly , are made of the ſame letters, 
Hence 


7 Plu, plac.1. 
26, 


JO 
e ady, Color. 
lib. 1. 


DEMOCRITHS. 


Hence is it , that © P #:#rch-and others affirme, be did reject qualities, 


"aſſerring chat colour is ice, white Wye, ſweer urs, hor Wye, cold viuce 5 and al 


other qualities ; Wu wuvou is here commonly expounded ( after the uſuall 


E Democy. re- acception of the word) /ege eſſe,zo be by lawt Magnenns incerprers it,that by 
Vivi. pag. 436. 4 certa:n law and proportion betwixt the agent and patient,the ſame thing is ſweet 


xg Animadv, 
Page 231. 


, 


hlib. 1 
Elcm, cap. 1. 


i Ariffet, gen. 
I. 7. 


to one, which is b.ater to another, g The learned Gaſſenars, Mertaphorically, 
that 43 the juſtice, injuſtice, decency, indecency, /auaab.lity, calpab.liy, &c, 


. of human ailtions, depend on the conſtitutions of Lawes ; ſo the whiteneſſe, 


b'ackneſſe, ſweetneſſe, bitterneſſe, hear, cold, &c. of natwrall things, depend 
on the various poſitions and ordinations of aroms, Whence you ſee , (ſaith he) 
how in Laertius i to bs underſtood , * Afxo5 Tvou TOv ONav oTWWS5 K, Kevov, To 
d\* &\Ag Tolle vevouicdou , 1 hat atoms and VACUUM are the principles of ail 


. things, Czxera omnia lege ſancirt. Thus Gaſſendws, 


Bur vos, which, ( as S«idas ſaith ) is ToAuGwnyuos Atfis, # word of various 
ſignifications , ſeems here to be raken in oppofirion ro teh, in which ſenſe 
Lac; rius explicares it by vevoulSai, ( from whence it ſeems derived) and 
vEvouicSau by Jogo7echou , for ſo perhaps ſhould the Text be diſtinguiſh'd, 
T& 8 dx Yo verouiges Nofof7eSou, rarera ommia cenſeri vel exiſtimari, the 
latter being onely agloſſe and expoſition of the former. So thar 1n the 
ſenſe of Democritss, (who affected a particular uſe of words, as appears by 
fuopucs, Ficebyyn, 1E97 1, couy BC.) vGuos 18:00 other then BbFy. Thus he ſeems 
ro have oppoſed tTe# afid viuw, as the Schools ens reale and rations ; as if 
he ſhould ſay , there is nothing really exiſtent bur Aroms and Vacuum, all 
rhings elſe are onely quoad nos, viz. 1m opmion, This may be further con- 


de firmed by a noted place of h Gale, who dilates upon it in this manner. 


The firſt element of things is void of quality , having not in its own nature 
whiteneſſe, nor blackneſſe, nor ſweerneſſe, nor bitterneſſe, nor heat, nor cold, nor 
any other quality ; colour ts (wua) in opiyion ; buterneſſe is in opmion, ſweet- 
neſſe is in opinion ; but atoms and vacuum are indeed , ſaith Democritus, 
conceiving that all ſenſible qualities are made 7 the concuſſion of atoms, accor- 
ding 4s they are, as to ws, who bavethe ſenſe of them ; but chat nothing u by na- 
rure white , or yellow, or red, or bitter , or ſweet, By Vip he means 4s it were 
ms, by opinion, and as to ms ; notin the nattre of the things themſelves , for 
that on the other ſide he calls ere, making the word fromeTew which ſignifies 
True,The whole meaning of the ſentence is this, Men do opinion are or think (voui- 
geTou ) that white is ſomething, and black, and ſweet, and birrer ;, but tryg/y and 
indeed ('v ) Ones and ( uv ) Nothin g, are all, All atoms are little bodies, void 
of qualuies, vacuum is a regionor ſpace inwhich all theſe bodies are carried 
upwards and downwards everlaſtinely, or are imangled within one another, or 
hit againſt one another, or rebound, or ſeparate from , or aſſociate with one ano- 
ther, mhereby they make all compounds , and eſpecially our bodies, and their 
paſſions and ſenſes. Hitherto Galen. | 
' I Demecritusalone , contrary to the reſt of the Philoſophers, aſſerted, 
thar the agent and the patient mult be the ſame and like;z.for he conceived 
it nor to be poſſible, thar things differenr and divers, can ſuffer from one 
anorher : and ifany different things a& upon one another , rhis happens 


| chem nor as being different, bur as they haye ſomething in them, char is 
| e ſame. 


& Arift. de **'* Broadiron ſwims on the water , becauſe the aroms of hear, which aſ- 


ecelo, 4. 6. 


' 1 Arifs.de gen. 
cor. 1,5. 


cend our of the water , nphold the broad atoms even of things thar are 
weſghry: but the narrow {lide down , becauſe rheſe which reſiſt them are 
bur few. Bur rhen, obje&ts he , This will be done much more in the aire ; 
wherero he anſwers, that the Sow” 1s not Carried one way. , meaning by 
Soun, the motion of bodies aſcending. 
1 Things become liquid or concrete, by converſion, or contation. 
SECT. 4- 


DEMOCRITUS. 
SECT. IV.” 
Of the World.” - 


«JF HERE acc infinire Worlds in the infinice ſpace, according co, ue, 
all circumſtances; Þ ſome of which are not only like ro one ano- þ, (5. trad, 
ther, bur every way ſo perfealy and abſolutely equall rhat there 1s no queft, 4. 
difference berwixt chzmn, c Thels all are generated and corrupted. c Lert. 
Th: World isdinaninace._ © round, f compaſſed abour wich a coar as 4 _ b 
it were, incerwoven With (tars. | "— Pt. t. 
g The atoms being ( as we ſaid ) rapidly carryed throngh the Univerſe; by egy Plyſ.r.z1 
this meant ail things were mate, fire,wacer, b airtycarth, g Lan 
| h What Mag- 
nenus m-211s, | khew not, when he ſairh,peg.42. ceris eb eo non fit mentio tanquam de Elemento proprie diffo : 
upon which che whole ſecond Chapter of his firſt diſputation is founded, 


i To the firegHe and Lexcippes aſcribed a round figure; bur air,water, and i Ariffer. de 
the reſt, he difilinguiſhed only by grearneſſe and littlenefle, becauſe their cals. 324» 
narure 19 the pan-({permia, or univerſall diſſemination of the Elements 
or afoms, 


SECT, V, 
Of the Heavens. 


«J* H E Sun atd Moon conſiſt of ſmoorh lictle bodyes which are car- * Eec7t- * 
riedround. Þ Plutarch affirms, He held,with Anaxegeras, that che b Plec2.30, 
Sun is a burning plate or tote ; Laertins addes, he ſaid of Anaxagoras, 
that thoſe opinions which he delivered concerning the Sun aud Moon were not 
hi:gbut more ancient, and that he had ſtoln them, : 
c He conceived the Sun to be very big: for, adds Cicero, he was exceed- © Cic.de fouid.t . 
ing «kilfull in Geometry, Yee 
- The Moon is a fiery firmament ;containing plains, mountains , - _ plac 
alle | | 
* He placed the ſtarrs in this order; firſt, the fixed Rarrs,thenche planets, e Plut. plee. 2, 
then the Sun, Lecifer,and the Moon, En IF» | 
f All the ftarres move from eaſt to weſt. g Thoſe which archeereſt to f Fenghn. & 
the earth are lefl= apt to be Carried abour by the rapid circumvolucion of * 
Heaven. Whence, ic comes ro paſs, that the Sun and che ipferiour arres 
eſpecially rhe Mo5n,move much flowerchan the reſt. Lam 
He held, as Az4x4gora:, that Comets are the co-apparition of Planers, f Ari Meteor, 
which comming neer one another ſeem co be all one, < = heb 
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zz DEMOCRITUS. 
SECT, VL 
Of Aire, Earth, Water. 


a Genec.nef, 3 Hen in a narrow vacuum there are many lictle bodyes, there fol- 
oft. 55. loweth wind ; and contrary, che air is quiet and calm,” when in a 
great vacuumchere are bur a few lirtle bodyes. For, as in a Market place 
or {treer, as long as the people are bur few, they walk without any tron- 
ble, bur &. mes run into ſome narrow place, they juſtle and quarrell 
with one another ; ſon this ſpace which encompaſseth us, when many 
bodyes crowd into one place they mult neceſsarily juſtle one anorher, and 
be rhruſt forward and driver back,and entangled, and ſqueezed, of which 
is madethe wind,when chey which conteſted yeeld, and, having been long 
toſs'd up anddown uncertaivly,(hripk ; but when a few bodyes Rtirre up 
and _ io alarge ſpace, they can neither drive, nor be driven im- 
peruouſly, 
bThe <A at firſt wandered up and down, as well by reaſon of its ſmall. 
neſs as leightneſs ; bur in time growing thick and heavy, ic ſecled 
down immoveable, < Irs breadth is the cauſe of its ſerledneſs, 
for{ d irs —_— of a diſh, hollow in the midſt ,and | it divides nor, bac 
covers the air which is benearh it, as appeares in þroad bodyes which are 
not eaſily ſtirred by the winds, bur fiickfaft ; Thus doth the earth, by 
reaſon of its breadth, to the aire ; and the aire not having a place whereto 
it might go, ſufficient to receive it, reſkethunderneath, as water Within 
yeſsels which coverit. Thar the airecan uphald a great weight, they de- 
monſtrate many wayes. 

© Nowby reaſon rhar this aite is weaker rowards the Sourh, rhe Earth, 
2s it growerh and increaſeth benderh to that fide ; for che northern parts 
are intemperate, the ſourhern temperate, whence they produce more and 

Farrer fruits. DET 
! plu. gle, , * He impured the cauſe of earth-quakes ro water : forg the Earth being 
3.16  Ffullofwater,and receiving coit much rain-water, this cauſerhthe earrh- 
" ariff. Meter, quake : for, there comming more, becauſe it is not ablero receiveir,, 

£4&iff ws 3 Ll ha - . | 

| + wed irs cayerns it ma it fhake, and being dryed and-artrated 


5, 7. 
into empry places from the more full, in irs paſſage cauſech chat mo» 


b Arif. h The Sga contipually decreaſerh andatlaſt will dryup. . ' © 1 

i Plat, Alec. i The over-Rowing of Ni/ss is cauſed by che melting and diffuſion of 
3-1 che ſummer-Tropick ;from rhe 
yapours donds are condenſed, which being driven rowards the ſourh'and 
roeEgyprt by the Erefian winds, "they are diſſolved into great and ye- 
hement ſhowers, wherewith are filled as well the Lakes, as theRiver 


Nil. 


the Snow in the Northern parts under 


SECT, VII. 
of the generation of living Creatures. 


1h MEN were firſt generated of water andfjud ; from which opinion 
Epicurss little differs. : 

1 The diſtinRion of ſexes, male, and female, is made ® in the womb, 

not by reaſon of hear or cold, bur —_— ro thar party of the Two, 

whoſe ſeed proceeding from the part which” diſtinguiſherh male, and fe- 


male, is predominant; or of that party whoſe ſeed firſtrakes up the __ q 
8 Ine 


© \DEM@OCRETLS. . £33 
.. --a The Iofanc.in the womb;is nouriſhed at che mouch, wherefore afloon.n Fluglac.s. 
as it is borny: ic-layerh che mouch co:che dug. COax>$e. ol 


We SECT. VIIL 
L:9;4.-.*. .. Of gbe Soul, ' ©. 


« TN Emocritns held, that the Soul is a kind of fire and hear; Þ for there a Aris. de ani- 
cing itgfinice figures of aroms, he ſaith the round makeFire and the me. ', 2. 


0; r 


Soul, becauſe. rhar figure 15 molt capable to permeate through rhe uni- ÞPolkps rex- 
' yerſe,andro moyerhe ret, the Soul ic ſelf being moved alſo, Thus he and hr harm 


liefbyrhe comming in of others of the ſame gr6 5c 8; 
G : - Sc 
7. which are in the Ani- OM 


. compreſſerh and faiineth. All Animals | © breathe andthey | live as long as - Ari#: de reſ- 
| ; ; YT Cap. 2. 
i 4 The Soul is;corruprible and periſherh wich the body, 8 "| 4 Plut placote , 


«#44 #*% 


are all one, | 
E There ate more than five ſenſes of irrational Animals, God, and wiſe 7? of 
M<cn, þ A ut plac.4, 


As 
b Senſarion and intelletionare made by the infinvation of jmages from h. #lurplar.q,8 
withour ,which flow from ſqlid bodies and certain figures. + So the image i Piur-p: ac. 4. 
in a looking-glaſs 15 made alſo, $ 1%. 
He conceaved,as Ar.forle airh, that all ſanSbles arFtangibler, thar all 
ſenſation is cauſed bya touch or ftroak upon the organ, and further af-, .._ ; 
firmed that k whiteneſs 15 ſmoorhneſſe, | the.light being reflected from a . yhrat'y aſ. 
ſmooth ſuperficies upon the eye,exhibirs a white colour. ] 1 Blackneſſe is gf png 
roughyeſſe..; | the ſame light refleted from a rough ſuperficies,exhibirs - 
blackneſſe } ; In like manner ® he referred ſapours ro figure ; © rhe round m Aris. vc cr, 
.atoms,and ſuch as are of a bulk ſuicable | rothe contexrure of the organ | © Theoporatt, 
make a ſweet ſapor 3 the great, a ſowre ; the mul-tangulous and nothing- 
round,a harſh ; the acute, conical, crooked not flender nar roundza harp; 
the round ſlender angulous crooked, an acrimonions ; the angulous dil!or- 
red equicrurall, 'a Sa/t; rhe round light diſtorted (mall, a ber ; the (len- 
der round ſmall, a far or /#/ciovs, . 
® The mind is che ſame wich the ſoul, conſifling of ſmooth lirtle bo- o I art. 
dyes. Þ The Hegemonick 15 ſeated in the whole head. 4 Cogitacion is made P P ut pid. 4,5 
by incurrence of images; * Co alſo areDreams. F Fi — y 


SECT. IX. r Plar plac.5.2 
Of the gods. 


Emmcritusfairh ® Cicero),in my opinian , \wavers, and ſeems unrer- 
a ; . a Je vat deor.t. 
rain, concerning the nacure of rhe gods; far ſomerimes he conceives, . 
that there are Images indued wirh divinity io the Univerſe ; ſomerimes he 
callech che principles and minds 1n the ſame univerſe , God ; ſomerimes 
animate images, which uſe either ro profir or ro harm us ; ſomerimes cer- 
rain vaſt images, ſo great , that they extrinſecally embrace the whole 
world. * Eee 2 Sextus 


- 


ec Cie.de divinat 
Ts "4 
d Cic-dtviae. 


a Leen). 


SET. 2. 


Ibid. 
Scr.Je 


Cer.p. 
Ser. 10s 
Ibid. 
Ser.12. 
Ser. 17, 


34 


b ew Mahem. 


d Sextres Empiricns delivers his opinion;thus : There are cercain Intages 
which come to men, ſome of which do good,orhers huzr's / whence he wi- 
ſherh, thar he may lighr upon good images ; theſe are large and .extraordi- 
nary vaſt, not eaſily periſhable, wor abſohurely unperiſhable. They fore- 
rell eyenrs to men by diſcourſeand ſpepch, che Anriencs having received 
an impreſſion of theſe in their fahirafies from thence imagined thar chere is 
a Whereas beſides cheſe there is no God,or a nature rhat is nor ſubjet 
ro diflolucian, Rei | | bi 

< He approved the pre-ſenſion of furure things, that is Divination; and 
conceayed, thac 4 the Anciencs did wiſely inftirute, thar'the encraits of 
ſacrific'd vitims ſhould be looked into;from the conſtiryrion andcolour 
whereof may be perceived figns of health or peſtilence; 'ſomerimes alſo 
what dearth or plenty ſhall follow, 1 1 


CHAP, X, 
Etbick. 


F 


a Ee afferced the chief end or good tobe whyuix 2: not placing it in 

Pleaſure, as ſome have miſunderſtood him; but ina'ſerene, ſecute. 

ay of mind, nor diſtra&ed with any fear, or ſuperſtition; or atty &rher 
pathon, Bs 

Of his Morall ſentences theſe have been preſerved by Srobewr and 

others, | 


*T is eaſie wickedneſſe to circumvent: 
For whilſt on gam alone itis intent, 
I blindly ftr ayes and any way is bent. 


Iris eafie ro praiſe what we ought not, andto blame; bucbothre figns 
of a depraved diſpoſition, | | 
Py, otne nor admiring anything merirs all things, being moſt honou- 
rable. | | 

Thedounds of profitable and unprofitable, are, pleaſanc -and nnplea- 

ſane, | | 1 

Ir is rhe work of prudence to prevent an injury;of indolence,when-done 

not to revenge it. I] 

There ariſetha great delight from beholdinggood ations. 

From good things ariſe ill ro men, if they know not how to manage or 
bear the good, | 

To yield to the Law, the Magiſtrate, and a wiſe perſon, is decent, ; 

Temperance augments rhings char are pleaſant, and 'maketh the plta- 
ſure ic felf greater. [5.28 

Steeps in the day ſignifie either diftemper of che body ,/ or grief of rhe 
mind,or {loath,or dulneſs. 

Coition is a ſhorr apoplexy”; one man is ſtruck our of another. 

Not he only is yaliant who yanquiſkerth his Enemy, bur he alſo who 
ſubduerh pleaſure ; yer ſome rheteare, who command Cities, and are 
ſlaves ro Women. | 

Ir is good nor onely to do no harm, but not ſo muchas ro will ic, 
Where ill ations acquire wealth, the infamy is the greater. 

Hope of ill gain is the beginning of loſle, 

We -oght to ſpeak crach, where iris beſt. 

It is berrer to'blame our own faults, than thoſe of others, 


Freedom 


DEMOCRITYS. 


. - Freedom of ſpeech is proper to generoſity, bur che difference of occa- ibid, 
ſrons render it dangerous, 
Topraiſe good logs is good, bur co praiſe the ill is-proper $0 2 coun- Ser. rg. 
terfeie deceirtull foul, 1s 
He is well diſpoſed who grieves not for whar-he-hath nor , and rejoys Ser. 17. 
cethforwharihe hath. THY 
Of pleaſant-c hings, thoſe which we have maſt ſeldom, delighc-moſt ibid, 
4 Ifa man exceeds moderation y ithe ſweeteſt things prove the molt did. 
PiTTEf, - - - T1008 > | 
He is valianc who yanquiſheth, nor enemies onely, bur pleaſures. ibid, 
_- They who'indulge co che pleaſures of the Belly , conſuming che time Bid: 
in cating) drinking or wantonneſſe: in all chge chere are ſhort pleaſures, 
Which lait as long as they are eating and drinking ; but manygriefs : for 
cheyare ina continuall defire of cheſe chings , and when they have ob- 
rain'd rhem, the pleaſure paſſerh away, and there is nothing in them buc 
a momentany xicillation ; rhe pleaſure is ſhorty and they ſoon necdrche 
ſame again. | 0 | 
To reſiſt Anger is difficult , bur co yanquiſh it is proper ro-40 undet- ger, 20, 
RKanding perſon. 
; - He who conrends with his ſuperiour, ends in infamy, - Ser, 22, 
Wicked men » -after they have eſcaped the danger , keep not the oaths Ser. 8. 
which they had made in cheir extremiry, | 
More are made good by exercication, chan by nature. Sor. act 
All labours are iweeter than reſt, when men obrain that for whichthey pia, as 
1abour; bur ifs man be fruſtrare of his deſignes, there is one remedy y if all 
things are alike croubleſom and difficult. . 
eicher ſay nor do ill, rhoughalone ; learn to ſtand more in awe of thy Ser. zt, 
ſelf than of others. 
It is a defrauding of others, To deſire ro ſpeak all, and to hear nothing, Ser. 36. | 


A man muſteither be good, or feem ſuch. Ser.3yo, 
They whoſe manners ate orderly, their life is orderly, ibid, 
_ -A-good manicares not for the reproofs of ill men, ibid. . - 


The Laws wonld not have:prohibiced every man from living according ibid, 
£©o his own will, ifone were noc injurious co another; for envy Ccauſer 
the beginning of {edition, | 
Tolive in forraign Countries reacheth frugality ; Maza anda graſſy Ser. 38, 
are ſweet cures of hunger and labour. 
Every Country is pervious to a wiſe man ; for rhe whole world 1s the ibid, 


be done if 'they will ſuffer, for i declares irs own vertue tothe 
lent, 

Civill War hurts boch Parties; the harm is <quall ro the Vitor andto ibid, 
the Vanquiſhed. ; 

By concord, beſides other great things , War may be undertaken-by Cie tÞid, 
ties; withour it, not. | 

It is betrer ſor the unwiſe tobe governed, than to govern. Ser, 42, 

Iris juſtice todo thoſe things which ought ro be done ; injuſtice Not ibid, 
ro do them, bur to declinethem, | 

As concerning the killing and nor killing of Animals, the -buſineſſe ipia. 
ſtands thus : Thoſe who do or woulddo injury, hewho-killeth is blame- 
lefle;-nay, ſuch vughe rather to be killed than nor, 

We ought ro kill allchat do mjury and unjuſtices ; and he who! kills j6id, 
chem ought to have, thoroughour the whole world, eſteem, and privi- 
ledge of his deſize, and jultice, and Courage, and poſleſſion, X 

9 


Oouptt of a wiſe ſoul. 

F 7 requires, that che life of man ſhoulddo gond to others; this Ser. gr, 
y 

obed 


abid; 


Ser. 84. 
Ser. 90. 


SCr. 93. 


ibid, 


As it is written concerning Beaſts and Serpents , ' that'are in- emnity 
with us , ſoalſo in my opinion may we do with men,” According rorhe 
Laws of qQar Country , an enemy may be kill'd in any part of rhe world, 
where no Law forbiddeth it ; bur Law forbidderh ſomerimes , and they 
have ſacred rites, covenants, and oaths. 

Any man that cither kills wich bis own hand, or cauſerh co be killed 
by command or vore, athief; is to be eſteemed innocent. 

It is a grievous thing to be'ruled by a worſe perion. 

They who ſuffer injuries are to be defended ro the urmoſt, and not to 


- © be deſpiſed; for this is juſt and good, the other unjuftand ill. 


They who commit anyrhing deſerving baniſhment,, or bonds, or any 
other puniſhment , oughr not ro be acquitred , bur condemned; if any 
man ſhall acquirt chem either for gain or favour, he doth unjuſtly, 

He hath the greareſt part of Jutiice and! Vertne, who honours thoſe that 
are worthy. ET 

Stand not more in aw of other men than of chy ſelf , nor commir more 
offences , though no man were to know it, than if all men : Imprint this 
rule in chiy ning and dono ill. ity = £7 

Men are more mindfull of wrongs than of benefits , and it is bur juſt x 


- ſhould be ſo: as he who reſtores a depolirum, deſerves no commendation ; 


burche who derains ic, blame and puniſhmenr. The ſame caſe it is in a Ru- 

ler, who is choſen not ro do ill but good, x 
To be naturally firred for Command , is proper to the moſt excellent 

Perſons. | £ 

Boldneſle is the beginning of an ation, the end is guided by fortune. 

Make uſe of ſervants as of the parts of your own body; appoint co each 
a ſeverall office, 

She thar is beloy'd,eably forgiverh the offence of her Lover. 

A woman is ſharper-wirred for miſchief than a man. 

To ſpeak lirrle becomes a woman plain attireadorns her. 

To obey a woman is the greareit ignominy to a man. | 

I approve nor the having of children : for I ſee the troubles of them are 
many and great, the comforts and pleafures few and ſmall. 

A richman, in my opinion, (hall do well ro adopt the ſon of ſome 
friend ; for, by this means, he may have ſuch a oneas he hacha mind to; for 
he may chuſe where he pleafeth , andrake ſuch a one as may beſt agree 
wich him. There is a great difference betwixc rh:ſe two;' he' who adoprs 
a ſon, hath the liberty to make choice out of many thar are good and: will 
pleaſe him; he that begetrs one, runs the hazard wherher he wil proye ſuch, 
Or no, Sto 

The begerring of children ſeemerh ro come from a moſt anrient inſti- 
rution, and inftind of nature , as is manifeſt even f-om brute beats, who 
beget young ones, though withour hopes of receiving any advantage by 
them; As ſoonas they are brought forth, rhey feed and bring them up , 
and are ſollicitous for them even inthe leaſt things ; andif they come ro 
any hurt , they grieve at it, Such is the diſpofition of all animals, how 
much more of Man, who hopes for a benefit from his offspring. 

' The excellency of ſheep conſiſterh in being far; of men, in being 
vertuous. 

As of wounds , the worſt is that which gangrenes ; ſo, of the diſcaſes of 

the mind, is inſatiare ayarice, - ] | 

A prudent uſe of mony conducerth to the praRice of libarality, and re» 
lief of others ; he that uſerh mony fooliſhly, makes it the prey of all 
men. | ve 

To get mony is not ill ; bur co get it unjuſtly, is the worſt of ills, 
Poverty 


DEMOCRITHS. — 


Porertie ant riches are the names of want and fufficiency the, 'who Ser. 95. 


want nor robe catted rich znorhe,who wants nor, poor, 
If yoauefire many things, many _— willſeem but a tew, id. 
wirh riches. ibid. 


Todefire'tirtle, makes poverty =—_— 
Good chings are hardly obrained by thoſethar feek afcer them, the it Ser.g6, 
come withour ſecking, 
We- mult conkder,chat the life,of man is driccle and momentany, invol- bid. 
_ _ — UN's 
is happy who is c ull chou ellingliccle zhe unhappy,who is Ser. 18. 
troubled amd machwealkth, #4 _ 2 a 
He char will cad a fecarre quier life mult not engage him@©f in many Þid: 
things, neicher publick nor private ; nor arrempr any thing above his own 
ability and nature:bur have ſuch regard rohimiels, that he decline any exu- 
berance of fortunerhar is affer'd-hmn, aſſuming no more chen he is well 
able co bear z for the convenience of what we enjoy is more excellent chan 
che 1 eſs af its | 
i» lick calamity is greater than a private, 'for it affords no hbpe of Ser. 104. 
relicf. | 
FS... hopes of wiſe meo may come to paſs, but thvfe of fools areimpoſ- St. 109, 
ible, 
The hopes of fools are beyond reaſon. ibid* 
They who rejoyce in misforrunes of their Neighbours know not Ser-:1r, 
char Foreunc is common co all, and chac they haye nora propriety in 
Joy, 
os goods of the body ; temperance and pru- Ser. 11, 
.dence the crowtof old age. 
Iris cerrain,thar the old:man was once young, bur wherher che young i6q, 
man ſhall ever come to be old is uncerrain. A good thing rhar is compleac 
is berrer then rhar which is ro come,ic being uacereain. AN 
= ape is an univerſal imperfeRidþ;u harhall things, and yer wants all $gr,r 15. 
chings, | 
Some men, not underſtanding che natare of mortall difſolurion, and Ser.rrs, 
being conſcious of their own ill actions in life,are,duringrhe whole courſe 
ofrheir lives, miſerably diftraged wirh fears, fancying and feigning to 
DN_—_ many 'chings char are falſe, as ifthey were co happen afrer 
earh. 
© His alſo wes this ſaying, Speech is the hadow of Attion ; a Loert, 
© {fe held'thar from publick offices and the favour of great perſons, ac- Þ Wagnenus 


rue many ornaments withgrace and ſer off this life, — omg 
<4 He ſad, char Nature chrult down Truth, and hid herquireinthe poor en. 
borcome. contray is 
e He ſaid chat none canbe a great Poer without madneſſe. manifeſt from 


To his morall Sentences may'be added, whar is celared of himby # Jue Pluterch de 
lian the Emperour, Thar nor being able by diſcourſe ro comfort Darins a — 
who was excreamly afflied at the death of his beauritull wife, he promi- agg 
ſed him to reſtore her co life, if he would ſupply hin with ſuch things as 9 ic. aced. 
were requiſite for pertormance thereof.  Da-,x4 bad him nor ro ſpare any queſt. 4. 
thing which he choughe Might Help himh:coibring i ro paſs : Soon afrer © Cic.de divi- 
he came to Darius and rold him, that he had furniſhed himſelfe with all f Epi 
things ; excepr only ons” which he could nor ger, but char He who was Pte 
King of all 4/ia mighr haply-procare ir wirh licrle difficulty. Darua-des 
mending whar ir was that no man could get bat che King trimſelf, Derno- 
e&rienstold him thar'ifhe conld write on her Toomb the names of rhree 
perſons that have meyer grieved,ſhe wonld rerarn ro life, Derics perplex- 
edhereat, rhers being no man ro whom ſonz occaſion of uy _ 

; appened, 


s & * ” | c " 
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happened, De-m»cricas after bis uſuall manner laug] ſaying, Can- you 

eg the mol unreaſonable of all men, ,weep wich ſu conkitace? R4 if 

ou were the only perſon that everſuffer'd aflition, .and yet are nar a» 

—_— ble co find out through all che ages of 'mavkind. ope perſon that hath not 
 reccived ſome particular croſfle, + PT ery Eon 


/ ; 
_ FW | a —_ 
— 
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Hz County, F ather, anl the ofcafion pon which 
edePtilooply, 


x22 Rotageras, was in Abderice, Son of Artemoer ; or,as 
un  Apollagerns and Dinen, of Meanarin ; but Expo.is 
ſaith HE was a Teiay, 
- He was firſt a Porter, as Ep-curss relares, and by 
thar occafion came inro fayour wicth-Democricns : 
Being young, faith: Ageliins, he; was conſtrained, 
for his ſuttenance cotake'upon him the office ofa 
Porter ; and, from ſome places adjoyning, carried 
— wy . barthens of wood ro Abdera, of which Ciry he was, 
Democritus, who was alſo ef rhe ſame City, a perſon eminent for his ver- 
"rue andPhiloſophy, going abroad into the fields,ſaw him comming nimbly 
along loaden with one of his uſuall burthens: and when he.came veer him, 
obſerving that. the wacd was neatly placed and handſomely bound up, 
ſpokero him ro reſt himſelf a lierle ; which he did; and Demeocrirys in the 
mean time, rook great notice ofrhe bundle, rhar it was ryedvpas it were 
Geometrically. He asked him who put his woodin that order,and he an- 
*  Aweringthar it was he himſelf had done ic, Democriews defired him ro unty 
' it,andpur it into the ſame order again, which he did, D-mocritss admiring 
rhe ingenuity of a perſon wholly void of —_— ; Young mart, /areh he, 
ſecing you have the wic ro know how to do well, there are berrcer and 
rearer rhings which you may do with me ; andimmediarely carrying him 
Neoks, kept and maintained him, and made him that which afterwards he 
Was, 


CHAP. I. 
His Openions, and Writings. 


Larrh. © Ee firſt ſaid, thar every thing hath ewo reaſons or arguments,one con- 
craryto the other ; which way of arguing, he firſt uted. 

- He began oneof his books thus ';' Man is merrov xpuctror WiTeoy, the 

meaſure of all ings ; of beeings as they are ; of not bemgi,ar they are not, By 

MiTEw he means th ner about oe TxyudTEr, of things ; which is 

as mach asto ſay, Man is the Criterie of all chings, of becings as they are : 

h | of 


« . 


1 p 
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-PROTATCORAS. 
of nar-bzings as they are not- Hereupan heaſlerrs.the pheenomena's td be 
particular ro every one. . ww 4 | 
_ He ſairh,rhar marcer is fluid, and being in pexperuall flaxion, appoſi- 
tions are made inflead of ſubſtrattions; and the ſenſes are travſmurared 
_ changed, according to the ſeverall ages and conftiturions of the 


He fairlyalſo,the reaſons(or pornneng all phznomena's are ſubjeQed in 
matrer ; ſo that matrer inar (elf, is all chings which it appeares unto all. 
Bur men at different times perceive things different, by reaſon of their 
different habics. He whoſe conſticurion 1s ſound, . of the things which are 
in marrer, perceiverh thoſe which are capable of appearing to ſuch per- 
ſons : they who are otherwiſe diſpoſed, perceive the things which are ca= 
_ of G_—_ co perſons of a contraxy:conſtigution. Theſame rea- 
on thereis 1n the difference of ages, in ſleeping and waking, and in all 
kinds of habits. Man therefore is the cricerie of things that are, for all 
things which appear to men, are : thoſe which appear not ro.avy man, are 
nor. | : 

He held thar the Soul is norhing more than the ſenſes, as Plato 1D his 
Theterns affirms, andtha: all things are rue. 

Anorher of his books h- b-gap thus '; Qfiefle Gods / know nthing, new 
ther that they are, nor that thiy are no ; for there are many things which hin- 
der us from this knowledge, the blindreffe and ſhortneſſe of humane life. For 
the a, 4s of chis book Aethas miſh'd by the Archenians, and his 
books in the open market-place, afcer that they had been dili- 
gently exaRed of all chac had any of them,by rhe-publick Cryer.. _ 

'  Hewas'the fir chat rooka hundred my {oro gratanys He, and Pro- 
dicu: theTeiavygorimony by reciting orations ip publick. * _ 

_ ' ' Hefirſt defined the parts of rime, andexplaivedeh2 power of opportu- 
vicy,and inflicured difpararions by way of conteſt; and propoſed ſophiſms 
roths difpucanrs, ſlipping beſides cheſenſe and playing upon the word, 
regu theleigh:, ſuperficiall, eriſtick way, whence Times ſaithof 
im, : TREE | | 
Protagoras, well in contention read. : 

He firſt abrogated the'Socratick way ofdiſputarion, and firſt examined 
che argument of Anciſthezes, whereby he endeavours ro demonſtrate, thar 
ic could not be concradifted, as Plato ſaith in his Ex:hydenwes ; and fickt 
produced nee: againſt poſitions, 

He firſt divided anOrarion into four parts, requeſt, interrogation, an- 
ſwer,command : ſome ſay into ſeaven ; narration. yrs ps 07 4 
command, enuntiation, requeſt, appellation : which parrs he called rhe 
foundations of Orarions.But,as H/e:4amas, four ; afficmarion, negarion,in- 
rerrogarion, appellation, 

He firſt recited his diſcourſe concerning the Gods( rhe beginning 
whereof wee formerly men ioned)at Athens, in the houſe of Exripraes, or 
as ſome ſay,of Megaclides : grhers ſayin the Lycewm,and that Ardbagoras 
| his diſciple» Son of Theodorws ſpoke it for him. He was accuſed by Py- 

#hodorwsSon of Polyz.elus,one of the 400, Senators ; but Ariftorie fact that 
Euathlss accuſed him, 


PROT AGORMUS: 


His wricipgs which are now extaiit;faich Laermns ate theſe 5— * ic 


The Eriſtich Art, ph BY, TO | 
Of Wraftling, : | 
Of Mathemarrks. 

Of Poluicks. 

Of Ambition. 

Vertmes, 

Of Sertlament of Government, 

Of the things in the Inferi, 

Of the things that are dove amiſſe by men. 
Precepeory. 

ement upon reward. 
Antilogicky. 2. 


Theſe were His Books. Plaro wrote a Dialogue and intitulſed it by 
hisName, 


CHAP. 1It. 
His Death: 


Pd iiectines relates, that as he was ſayling to Sicily, the Ship wherein 
He wetit wascalt away; and this, he faich, is confirmed by Eripides in 
his Ixion, Ochers relate t he dyed dy the way, having atrained to ninety 
years, Apollederus faith to 70. abd that he had « Sophiſt; forty years; 
and that he fogriſh'd abouc the 74. Olympiad, Leercins hath this Epi- 
gram upon hin, | 


And thee, Protagoras, flying, they ſa 
From Athent, death aid Tis on g, the wAy 3 
Thou might'ſt eſcape from Pallas and her Town, 

But Pluts would not loſe what was his own, 


. 


ANAXARCHUS. 


Naxarchns was an Abderite ; he heard Djomenes of 
z Smyrna; or,as others, Merrodorms of Chios, who 
ſaid he did not know (o much as this. chat he knew 
+ nothing. Metrodorns, as ſome ſay, heard Neſſws a 
$2 Chian ;as others, Democruns, Anaxarches lived 
2 With Alcxarnder, and flouriſh'd about the x 10th, 
p Olympiad, and was a yu Enemy to N.cocreon 
C King of Cypr#s ; inſfomuch that Alexander ar a fealt 
demanding whar he chought of theentertainmentr, 


he anſwered; All chings, great King, are very magnificent: only there is 
wanting the head of ſome Satrapa, refle&ting upon N:cocreon, Aﬀecer the 
King's death, Nicocreon bearing this injury in mind laid hold of Anax- 
archus(who againlt his will was caſt upon the ſhore of Cypr#s-) and cauſed 
him to be pur into a morter, and pounded with iron pettles: whilit he 
deſpiſing the pain, ofcen repeated rhis celebrious ſpeech, Pound the caſe 
of Anaxarchus, Anaxarchus himſelf you hyrtnot, Hereupon, the Tyranc 
commanding chem to cut out his congue, he bir ir off, and ſpir it in his 
face. | 

He, from bis apathy and the cranquilliry of his life, had theartribure 
of fortunate b:ttow'd on him. He likewiſe had an excellent faculty in re- 
ducing orhers to Moderation ; as he reformed Alexander, who would 


—_ himſelf a God by poynting to his finger when ic bled, and ſaying, 


This is blood,and not : 
The juyce that from immortall God: doth flow, 
Yer Plutarch relates, that Alexander himſelf ſaid this ro his friends, 
Another time, Anaxarchas drinking to him, poynted ro the cup, ſaying, 


A mo»tall hand one of the Gods ſhall wound, 
When A!exax1cr cane neer Babylon, the Chaldeans difſwaded him from 


entcing che Ciry,affi-ming that if he did,it would be farall co him ; where- 
upon he paſſed by and went to Bur/ia, a City on the other fide of Euphra- 
&es, Bur Anaxarchus and orher Greeks perſwaded him by Philoſophical 


reaſons ro contemne the predition of rhe Magi, as falſe and uncertain 
whoſe advice he fo!lowing brought back his Army ro Baby/on, where be 


dyed, 
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& qu ity, for ſuch 
Dela E ar firſt to have b Len. 


Wy FER Phiti King 0 : 
wy «5 oF n = Bar this ed 

rather tohave references 16:08 pn o thac wherein he 

flouriſhed ;' for ao &"concempority with Alex- 
evder the ſor of Philip , andis b oh, , _ a co have Aburiſhed in the 
x16 Olympiad; for which reaſon. 6.15, that Swidas adds , And 
thence-forward. c He was firſt (a Ap ol ito ſs Ariftocles 


c Loere, 


faich, an ill one ; but c Ames; fouw fra 76k a the pmdaſfium ar Elis , 5 Lows 
was preſerved a very goo _ ref big foing cs et Forch bearers, 

e Afterwards (farh pollo p | de Pls lo »phy. Ari- , na 
feocles ſaith , he Cont dhok ow ry f «  Danvece, lexander ju 
his Succeſſions , 1hat he heard Dt fie "fan of Pas w» Szidas terms 
Bryſo, adding, He was diſciple © Co Ronny 


wit Stilpo. _ = \I'2 hy ; 
tNext | he addi&ed himſelf wy V4 : wy , br hs of Bewederne the F Suid, 
rite, © © 


Chian, whoſe Maſter was Metr PF, 
s Afierma' ds he heard Anazarch6aþ the Abderite ] whow he flowed g Lott, 
every where , mſomuch as he con 4 work 4637-4, aol in India, a»d 


with the Magi. 


| ſophy, , from irs continual e quiry _ 
after truth ; Sceprich , from ics continu peRion and never finding z 
Ephictich, from the affeRion which OneY Tpon this 1 uiſition ſ\uſ- 
penſion ; Aperenich, , from doubting of all dogmaticall opinions 
Aaaa 3 Pyrrhonias ; 
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PTRRAO. 


* Pyrrhonianefrom Pareho, Bus T heodeſirsy in his'Sceprick Summary, ſait 
cha the Seeprick Philoſophy aughe not tobe callcd Pyrehonias : for ih 


motion of anacher's incelle& be incomprehenſible ro us, we cannot know 
how Pyrrhe was affeAted; and, not knowing it , we cannot be called Pyr- 
rhonsans, Befides, neither was Pyrrbo the firſt char Found our Scepriciſm, 
to aſſert no dottrine, It ſhould rather be called, like ihe comrſe of Pyrrbo, 
Thus Theodofous. 

On the other fide, Numenus, (and he onily,as Lacrtims obſerves) affirmed, 
that Pyrrho dogmaiizeth : bur of this more hereafter. _ 


CHAP. IL 
His manner of Life. 
2 Onformable hereunto was his manner of Life ; he ſhunned nothing, 
nor rook any heed, but went ſtraight on upovevery thing ; Chariots, 


if it ſo happen'd, precipices, dogs, and the like , nor turning ont of the 
Way, Þor having any regard to ſenſe, being ſaved, as A mw ganws tairk, by bis 


_- « 


b. 


friends rhar followed him. But ,£ne/idemns affirmes , rharrbepgh he 
diſcourſed Philoſophically upon ſuſpenhon , yer all his aQFions were wor 
inconliderate. [If 


, 


b He uſed to walk forth ſolitary , ſeldome ſhowing himlelferothoſe of 
his family, This he did upon hearing a certain. Indian, reproach Anaxe- 
cbus for reaching, That no map bur himſelfe was good , and yer -in the 
mean time he frequented the Courts of Princes, | DD Na 

< He was alwayes in the ſame (tate, in ſo muchrhar if any man in the 
midR of his diſcourſe went away, he neverchelefſe continu'd his diſcourſe 
till be had ended ic. Though in his yourh he were fickle , he rook many 
wales neyertelling ay whicher he went > and choſe ſuch company as 

e 


Anaxarchus, falling into a dich, he went on, not offering ro help 


| him; which, when, ſome blamed , Anaxarchu; himſelfe commended bis 
 Indifference, and want of Compuncion, 


© Being found calking ro himiglf, and demanded, Why he did ſo ? 7 fady, 
ſaith he, how to be pe0d, 

. fln Arguments he was fleighted by none, for as much as he had, an ex- 
traordinary way of ſpeaking to the queſtion ; with which he took Nav- 
Spbanesheinga very young man, He ſaid that his afteRion ought to be 
Pyrrhonian, bis words his owne. Epicurus, often admiring the converſe- 
$tion'of Pyrrbo, continually queſtion'd him concerning himſelfe. :So 
much was he honour'd by his Country, as that they made him chief Prieft; 
and, for his ſake , made a decree of immunity for all Philoſophers. . He 
had many that imirated his uncqncernedriefle ; whence Timer ſaith of him 
in his Pytho, and Sill ; 


How learnt ſt thou (aged Pyrrho) to untye 
The ſtavifh bands of empry Sophiſpry > 
T he aire of Greece thou mind'ft not ; nar to kuow 
# hence things are made, and into what they goe. 
And again iz /uda/mir, L 
Pyrr he, I long 20 be inform'd by Thee, 
 » How thor 4mm, ldff bke a Deuy, 


£ Dioeles( cieed hy L, aonting Dffirmes the: Athenians made hin free of their 
£ing for eating Celts the T bnadden ;,vur this, asche learned: Car fatare hath 


obſerved, 


PYRRHO. 


obſerved, ſeems to be a miſtake, occaſion'd by the neerneſſe of the names ; 


=_y was Pysbo Niſciple ro.P/ao who flew Core a... 35 is ganifeſt from Plu= 
tarch. 4+ * 3\ - a. Hi 
g Eratoſt haves relates, that We liv pipuſly « 
carried to market re ha dyPiggsde (ell, anaged his 
bouſhold affaires wich the like indifference, inſomuch as he is reported co 


n 


have waſhed a Sow, 


b But as once Ph1liſta, his Siſter, was ſacrificing, ( who being diſappoin- h A4rifeeler, it 
is mention 


allo by Ler- 
, 5 char his 8Rions —_ 


red bya friend , who promiſed eaguve- hes things for rhe ſacritice, Pyrrho 
himſelfe was conſtrained ro buy them ) he was very angry, and fell our 
with her for it ; whereupon one of his friends 1aying 
« were not anſwerable to his diſcourſe , nor ſuch as ins prafigiſonof apa- 
< thy. or indifference, required ; he anſwer'd , indifference ung 49 be ſhewn 
« towards Women, - MP PI” | 

i Onatime, a dog flying upon him, he was cronbled acir,\ andgortoa ; 
Tree ] for which chey KH. ke 2 by, deriding him , andc | 
ſaid, © Iris hard co put off man quice, yer we miſt firlt irive asfar as 
a Je, with a&ion againlt things, and if nor ſo with reaſon. 


They ſay that upon occaſion of ſome wound, he undermzor corre 1, , 


five Medicines, inciſion apd caureriſing. His grearnefle of conrage is at» 
tefted by Timor. 

Philothe Athenian, who was his Diſciple ſaith , He mentioned Degvo- 
rritus with greateſt reſpe& , and next him Hower with much admication, 
continually ſaying. 

Juſt like the race of leavers that of men, and for that he compared men 
to flies, and birds. He uſcd alſo to repeate theſe verſes, 
| But dye, my Friend, why ſhouldft thou thus lament Þ 

nr Parroclus 4d rao, who thee far ont-went, 
and all chings whatſoever chat declar*d the inconſtancy, vanity, and chil» 
difhneſle of Mankind. | | 

Poſidonizs relares of him, that, being at Sea in a ftorme, his —_— 
dejeaed , he with aquier mind ſhewed them a Pigge feeding ia che ſhip, 
[.ying, A wiſe Manonght to be ſoiled in ſuch ind:ſturbance, | 


(+ 5 © a Tos: TOP 
His death, and Diſciples, 


«T FE dicd 90, years old, * leaving nothing behind him in writing, a Len. 
c Of his Diſciples, ſome were very eminent , of which number b Lure, 
weretheſe, | WE, 

' Eunlochns, of whom is related this extravagance. On atime he was {0 
fartrapſporred with fury , rhar ſnarching up the (pit with'the Mear upon 
it , he purſued the Cook intorhe Forum: Andar El beingweary of 
choſe that diſpured wich him , he threw off his Cloak, and ſwam croſſe 
the River, A{pheus, He wasa great enemy ro the' Sophiſts, as 7 imo (aich, 

Philo, | an Athenian] who frequently ratked rohimſelf: Whence 7ives 


of hun ; | | 
| | Or private, rabkin [4 with himſelfe alaye 
Not minding Glory or Contention, 
Hecate#us of Abdera. 5 
 T;mon, rhe Phliaſian, who writ the Silli, 
'- Nanfiphaner, a Teian, whom'they ſay Epicersr heard. 


* Theſe all were called Pyrrhomans from their Maſter 5 Aporeticks, and 


Set , and EpheRicks, and Zeteticks, fromtheir (avit were) Dodarine. | 
HE MOM. 


b 


his S1 x » andoften g Leen, 


IpgAc It he ang Leertinh 
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TIMON. 


CHAP. L 
His Life. 

Ppoltonides, the Nicean in his firſt Book of Commen. 
raries upon the Sil; , dedicated to / iberins C ſar, 
ſaith, that the Father of / -wox was named T,mar- 
chus, by Country a Phliaſian ; and thar 7:mn, 
whilit in his youth, taughe ro dance , bur atrer- 
ward changing his Mind , he rook a journey ro 

'2y ' Megarazto ce Stilpo, and having had converiarion 

; awhile wich him , returned home and Married. 
Then he went to E/is ro ſee Pyrrho, raking his Wife along with him, who, 
during the time of his being there , bare him ſons; the elder he called 
Xan:h:s, whom he taught Phyſick , and left him his Succefſour in the 
courſe of Life he himſclfe had lcd. | 

Sozion in his tenth Book affirmes , he was very eminent, Wanting ne- 
ceſſary proviiions, he went ro the Hel/eſpont, and Proponr:s, and proteiling 
Philoſophy at C ha/ce4on, was exceedingly honour'd. From thence, ha- 
ving now gotten agoodſiock , he went to Athens, and lived there ro his 

3 Except thar once he made a ſhort journey to 7 hebes, He was known 
to Anigonns the King, and-Prolemens Philadeiphns, as he himſelf: atreſts 
in his Jambicks. | 

He was, as Antigone ſaith, a lover of Wine , andgave himſelfe much 
diverfion from Philoſophicall ſtudies, as appears by his Writings: 

He took much delight in Gardens, and Solirtude, as Antigonns reports ; 
whereupon Hieronymes the Periparerick ſaid , that 4s the Scythians ſhoos 
both when they flye, and when they purſue; ſo of Philoſophers , ſome get D ſ« 

iples by running after them, others by running from them, as Timon, 

He was of an acute apprehenſion and quick in deriding , agreat Lover 
of Writing , very $killfull in compoſing Poericall fables, and Drama's. 
In his Tragedies, he had much of Homer, and of Alexander, When ſer- 
rants ordogs diſturb'd him, he gave oyer , aiming above all things at 8 

nier life. 
, Aratus demanding of him , by what meanes he mighr procure an un- 
corrupt copy of Homer, he anſwer'd , If you can light upon old coppies, 
not thoſe rhar have been larely corrected. 

His owne Poems were thrown up and down , confuſedly, and many 
eimescorne: inſomuchas when Zopyrxs the Oratour read ſomething of 
his, he made ir up our of his owne Memory ; but when he came tothe 
midſt, rhere was a great gp, which he was ignorant of. 

He was ſo indifferent, that he obſerved no time for dinner. 

Seeing Arcefilavs walking amongſt flatrerers, he ſaid, Whar do yon here, 
where we free men are ? | 

Ofthoſe who judge by the Senſes, and Mind, he continually ſaid, A:t- 

| 41 and Numenius are mer. | 

b Loo, b He often uſed to ſporr afrer this manner ; To onethar admired all 

things,F#by then, ſaith he, doſ# thou not admire that we bein g bur three, have 
fowr eyes : forhe , and Dioſcorides his Diſciple, had cach of them bur one 


CYCg 


TIMON. 


eye, [whence he uſed to call himſelf Cyclops] the orher to whom he ſpoke © Leen, , 


had rwo. And onatime ,-being demanded by Arceſilaws, Why he came 
from 7 hebes ro Athens, he faid , That {might lawgh to ſee you fly, Bur 
though in his S;//:he abuſerh Arceſilaws, yer in his Treatiſe egtituled, 7 he 
frncrall banquet of Arceſilaus, he commends him. © _ 


CHAP.-I1L. 
His Death and Writings. 


Hi almoſt go years of age, as Antigone , and Sotion 10 his. 11h 
Book, affirm, A de ES, 
There was arother Timon , the Man-hater ; of whom , ſee Ziiciar' ind 
Snidas. wt : | 
He writ Poems, and Verſes, and Tragedies, and Satyrs, Comical! D-utad + 
30, and 7rap:icall 60, and Si/liand Cinedi, There were alſo ſeverall Wri- 
tings ofhisin Proſe, amounting to 20000 Paragfaphs, TN 
Of his $3/!i there are three Books, in which, as a Sceptick; he reproched 
and derided all the Dogmarifts : The f:rf writcen in his own perſon , ina 
continued way; the ſecond and third by way of Dialogue, queſiioned 
YXenophanes the Colophonean abonr every thing, who anfwers to all. Ih 
the ſecond, he treats of che moreantient ; inrhe ehirg; of rhe latter Philo- 
ſophers, whence ſomeentitle ir the PRC The lacs Book conrains 
the ſame things, onely delivered in another way, the Poem having bac 
one Perſon, Ir begins thus; - Ky | 
Vaw buſie Sophifts all came follow me, 


CHAP, 111. 
. Succeſſion of the School. 


A Lrhough,as Diſciples of Timor, are mentioned by Laertius , Xanbus 
his ſon, and Dzoſcorides; and, by Suidas, Pyrrhoa Phlialian, ſon of 
Timarchus ; yet ® Menodotus affirms, that Timon had no ſucceſſor , but that 


the Inſtitution was intermuted, untill Ptolemy a Cyrenean renew'd it ; whoſe a Lan, 


Auditors (according to Hippobotus and Sotion) were Dioſcorides 4 Cypr;- 
41, Niolochus a Rhodian , Euphranor 4 Selexciar, and Praylus of Troas, 
who was of ſo ſetled a conſtancy, that being accuſed of treaſon , be choſe rather 
to under go the puniikment unjuſtly, then toplead to his Country»men, 
Eubuſus an Alexandrian, heard Euphranor ; him, Prolemy ; him, Sar= 
pedon «xd Heraclides, Diſciple tro Heraclides was Enefhidemus 4 Gmoſſian , 
| who flouriſhed, as Ar:foeles ſaith, at Alexandria) be wrote eight Bosks of 
Pyrrhonian Di _—_— Him, Leuxippus of Polis htard ; him, Zeuxis, /ir- 
»amed T aviongss ; him, Antiochus a Laodicean of Lycus ; him, Menodotus 
of Nicomedia, ar Empiricall Phy fitian, and Theodas of Laodicea, Diſciple 
zo Menodotus was Herodotus of Tarfis, ſox of Arieus; :0 Herodotus, Sex+ 
tus Empericus , whoſe ten Books of Sceprtick, Philoſophy are extant, and other 
excell:xt Treatiſes, | This Sextus may probably be ctteemed rhac , Sextus 
Cheroxenſis , neph-w of Platarch, whom Marcus Aurelizs the Emperour 
ſo honoured, that he admicred him ro fit in Judicature with him, | Diſo 
cip/e to Sextus was Saturninus 4 Cythenaan, who was alſo /named Emputi- 
cus, Hitherto Laeruns, | - 


Having 


Hjzs ſpoken of the Author of the Sccptick Phrloſophy , and 
its Succeſſion, our Method leads us to ſet forth the Dofirine 
it ſelf ; which being already excellently bandled &y Sextus Empi- 
ricus , [think it would be more for the Readers aduantage , to bave 
it delivered in bis words than in my own, The Treatiſe, 1 corf ſſe , 
may ſeem long 3, and tdeed , Thad ſome thoughts of abridgtng it : but 
when 1 conſidered , how difficult it were ſo to pruiie it , as to plſe all 
perſons , and that it ſelf was imterded but as a Summary ; aud that 
if it bad Leen my caſe to have received it from ſme other hand , 
I ſhould rather have deſired to have it entire , of what length foecer , 
than mangled even ty a Skilfull Artiſt : 1 hope 1ſhall be excuſed, if 
iſe deal with the Reader , as 1 ſbould deſire to bave been dealt with- 

ll my ſelf. Neither can 1 ſuppoſe it will be unpleaſant to thoſe, 
who bave been converſant in the more ſeuere and knotty Diſquiſittons 
of the Schools; for the Authey is learned and acute , even beyond the 
Subjeft be bandles, and bath many Paſſages of the Antiems "which 
are not elſe-where to be had, But if any who have accuſtomed them- 
ſelves onely to lerghter Studies, ſEall think it tedious; it is 10 great 
pains to turn over ſame leaves , and ſee if they can find ſomething elſe 
more acceptable, . 


A SUMMARY OF 
SCEP.T1CISM-: 


Sexti Empirici, Pyrrbonee Hypotypoſer. 
| TheFirſt Book | _ 


The three differences of Philoſophers in generall. 
» 4 | T 1s likely, chat they who ſeek, maſt either na, of 
op deny that they have or cau find, or perſevere in d- 
r7. Hence (it may be) ſome ofthoſe who profeſſe 
TS ons 
| 1B . © it aUt1DICETO 0 z ot ' ELL ENqUITe, 

DS WYTY They who ſuppoſe they have found ie, ate called 
" Dogmarifts ;-ſuch are the Peripareticks, the Eprenreans, 
the Sroicks, - and others ; rhey who think it incomprehenſible: are Clito- 
machus, Carneades , and other Ac 5; they who ſtill enquire are the 
Sceptice,. So as there ſeemethro beghree kinds of Philoſophy, Dogmacich, 
Academick, Sceptick, The two firſt we leave to others, incending a ſum- 
mary of the Sceprick,: profeſling before-hand, that we are not ſure any thing 
we ſayis abſolutely ſo, as we affirm; bur we ſhall plainly diſcourſe on eye- 
ry vhing, as ir appeareth to u3 for the preſent. 


CHAP. 11, 
The Parts of Scepticiſm, 


Of Sceptick Philoſophy there are two parts , Generall and Special ; 
The Generall is that, wherein we explainthe character officemicin, 
declaring() the Significarion of ir; (2) rhe Principles ; (3) the Reaſons; 
(4) the Crirerie (or inſtrament of Judication); (5) the End; (6) the com- 
mon places of Suſpenſion ;* (/7 ) how the Scepricall phraſesare to be un- 
derftood; (8) the difference of Scepriciſm from thoſe Philoſophies char are 
molt hike it. | 

The Speciallis that , wherein we contradi&t eyery part of that which is 
called Philoſophy. Bur firſt of rhe General, © 


- "CHAP. IL 
The Names of Scepticiſm. 


TT Sceptick Inſtitution i called alſo Zererick([nquifeive)from the a& 
ofenquiring ; Epheitick, ſnſpenſfoe) from the affe&ian rais'd by en- 
quiry after things ; Aporetick,, raveve\eirher (as ſome ſay)from doubr- 
ing of, and ſcekipg after alf rhings, orgy being in doubr wherher ys af 

| ent 


#1 


* 


SGCEPTIEISM. 


' ſentordeny ; Pyrrhonian, in as much as Pyrrho deliveredir to us more 


ſubſtantially andclagiyxhay þþÞ iafotoftfp.> 7 
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Gernot yer MnraeBets 


1rary things and ſpeeches, fir ſt. ro Syſpenſon , then to Indiſfturbance. 

'We call it a faew/ey, from pohereheroty by henomens we un- 
derſtand Senfibles, which we oppoſe to Incelligibles. Theſe words, «/l 
maner of wayes,may be referred to faculty, taking the word faculty, ( or 
power ) ſimply. * It may likewiſe be applyedrto the oppoſition berwixc 
Phenomena's and Intelligiblegifinge we $ppole them ſeverall wayes, Phe- 


nomena's 0 Phenomena's,or, infelligibles to intelligibles, or one co the o- 
ther. © 6, roamelag offtaan2; weſayy all mannyr of mayer, 
Or, all manner of waye 


all s of Phznomena's and Intelligibles, not enquiring 
how Phznomenas ſeem, ar how Incelligibles are underſtood; bur raking 
them fimply. By cexerary ſpeechegwe mean not only afficmarionand nega* 
tion, but hag 6c thoſe which are repugnant. -  £qiualence we call ant 
equality as ro belief or unbelief ; ſo as neither of the repay prontns 
s as more credible than che other, | Suſpenſion 184 [ett Fry of 
the Incelle& , whereby we neicher affirm nor deny any thipg,” /»d{irr- 
bance is compoſure and rranquillicy of mind:: how Indifturbance is-in- 
— ps Suſpenſion, we ſhall diſcourſe when we come-'to ſpeak of the 
Þ.A Pyrrbogian Philoſopher! is wholly addi&ed to the Sceprick, Inſticu- 
rion; for he is ſuch a ove asiparticipares of this Faculty, - 


CHAP. V. 
The Principles of Scepticiſm. 
ry 


Ti finall cauſe ( Exd or. aim) of Scepriciſm we hold co be, Hope of 

Indiſturbauce : for. man's mind being eroubledar rhe unſerledneſſe in 
things, and doubring what to aſſent unto, enquireth whar is true and whar 
falſe,char by dererminarion' thereof ic way be quier. But the chiefground 
of ScepticHm, is, thar rs every reaſon there is an oppoſite reaſon equival:nt, 
which makes us forbear ro dogmatizes 


: Re CHAP, VI. 
Whether the Sceptich dogmatizeth, and hath a Seft,aud 
gr treats of Phyſik, FE 


dV, 94 Ee ſay,The Sceptick,doqh not dogmaziz7:not underiianding dopma as 
» VV ſome do in the generaF acception,” an aſſent ro any thing ( for the 
Sceprick aſſenterth ro choſe affeFians [or impreſfons | which are neceſſa- 
rHy induced by Phantafie, a$( being hot or cold) he will not ſay, /think 
# ananor heactedor cold); bur we ſay, hedath nor dogmarize in their ſenſe 
wha take Dagaea, for an Aſcent to auy of thoſe not-manifeſt things which are 
enquired into by Sciences, For a Pyrrhonian Philoſopher afſents ro nothing 
thax is nor manifeſt; neither dothhe dogmarize when he pronouncerh che 
Sceprick phraſes concerning things nor manifeſt, as, Norhing rather, or, / 
aſſert 


aſſert nothing, or anyof the reſt; of whichhereafcer. For be who dognizti- 
zeth,aſſerterh the thing, which he is ſaid ro dogmarize, co be ſuch ; bur « 
Sceptick uſeth theſe expreſſions nor as poſitive,for he conceiverh thac chis 
ropokition, All things are fa/ſe,(amongit chi reſt )declarerh ir ſelf alſo rs 
falſe ; in like manner this, Nothing « trne; ſo this Nothing rather , ( a- 


mongk others )implyes ic ſelf is noching rather to be credired : ſo as (cg-. 


ether with che reſt it circumſcriberh ic ſelf. The ſame we hold concerns 
ing the reſt of the Sceptick phraſes. Now ifhe who dogmarizech affercech 
chat which hedogmarizerh ro bz ſuch ; bur che Sceptick delivers his ex- 
preſſions in ſuch manner as they may be circumſcribed by themſelves, he 
cannot be ſaid to dogmatize. Moreover, in theſe expreſſions he ſpeakerti 
chac which appearerh ſo co him, and declareth how he is affeed wichnue 
engaging his opinion (or judgment) bur afcertaining nothing concerning 
exrernall objeas. | 
The ſame courſe we obſerve,being demanded whether the Sceptich hath 4 
Seit ; if a man underſtand Set?, ro be an inclination to many dogma's or 
cenents, which have a mutual conſequence and likewiſe Phznomenas, 
and take dogmato be an aſſent to ſomething not manifeſt; we ſay he harh 
not a SeA. Bur raking Se ro be an Inſtirution, which, acco ro the 


Phznomenon, adheretch roſome kind of reaſon, that reaſon ſhowing how . 


co live rightly ( meaning righrly nor only according to vertue, but more 
fimply andrending roſuſpenſion of aſſent, we ſay he harth'a Se& ; forwe 
follow ſome certain reaſon according to the phznomenon which ſhewerh 
how to liye according to the rites, laws , and inſticures of our Country, 
and our own affe&ions. | , 

The like we ſay to thoſe who enquire whether the ren of Phy. 
fick.; as roaſſention grounded on a firme belief of any = dogm, we 
have nothing ro do with Phyſick : bur, as to equal oppolirion of all 1 
ches,cven in Ph rick, we obtain indilturbance, and thus alſo we deliver 
the Logick and Ecbick parts of that which is called Philoſophy, 


CHAP. VII, 
Whether the Scepticks takg away Phanomena's. 


T Hey who ſay the Scepticks rake away Phenomenas ſeem nor to under- 
Rand what we have ſaid: for we ſubvert not thoſe pathericks in Phan- 
raſy which force us againſt our wills co an afſenr(as we ſaid before): Such 
are Phznomena's ; Me when we enquire whether the ſubjeR be ſuch as 
it appears,we grant char ic appears;zbur we __ (nor of the phznome- 
non bur)of that which is ſaid concerning the Phznomenon. For inſtance; 
Honey ſeemerh to us to be ſweet, this we grant, for we find ir ſuch ro our 
ſenſe ; but wherher ſweet come within the reach of reaſon, we doubr:rhis 
is not the Phzn»menon, bur that which is ſaid concerning the Phzno- 
menon. Moreover, when we raiſe — concerning the Phznomee 
non, we endeayour not to ſubvert chePhznomena's(rheſe we po 
bur only to diſcover rhe temerity of the dogmatiſts, For if reaſon be ſo 
fallacious char ic almoſt rakes away Phznomenas from our eyes, how can 
vy burmiſtruſt ic io chings nor manifeſt, rather then precipitarely fol- 
OW If, 
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SCEPTICISM. 


CHAP. VIII. 
. The Criterie of Scepticiſm, 


uieſce inPhzvomena's, is manifeſt from what we ſay con- 
the Criteric of the Sceptick Inſticution. Criterie is under- 
aod wwo wayes ; Orc is, that whereby we believea thing to be or. nor to 
be (ofthis rer, when we came to refell the opinions of others con- 
cervivg ir); the ather is af ation, whereby we judge in the courſe of life 
= 4 $are. to be dove, what not ; this laſt is-char of which we now 
ſpeak. We faythe Criterie of Scepticiſm is the Phzxnomenon 3 1o call 
we takie wm. power ; for when ir proceeds to perſwaſion and coactive 

10n,it is not queſtionable. As to the appearance,wherher the ſubze& 
be ſuch or ſuch, perhaps none doubcerhb; but whether ic be ſuch as it ap- 
pearetb,is queſtioned. Thus acquicſcing in Phznomena's we live (with- 


Our aur opipions or Judgemenrs, ) according tothe ordinary 
courſort hte, ic, regard we Capnat be free trom atting|as we may from 


10g, | 
rk of life ſeems ro be four-fold ; converſant partly in natural 
iuſtruftion, partly in the impn//on of Paſſions, partly in giving laws and cu- 
7 partly ro ery, Arts; Innamnra inſtruttion, by which we are 
naturally 8 d with ſenſe , and intellect $ ſoo, impulſion of paſpuens , as 
huuger leads ys to mear, thirſt rodripk ; in giving laws and cuſtones, by 
which we learn that ro live Vertuouſly is good, ro live Viciouſly ill ; in 
teachireg Artsy by which weare nor 1dle inthoſe Arrs which we recerve, 


All this-we ſay withouc engaging our Opinion (or Judgment.), 
CHAP. IX. 
: The Endof Scepticiſme. 
TT follows that we treat of the End of Scepticiſm. The End is, that 


for whicly ql things re «led ar contemplated, ant in ſelf & not for any other; 
Or, the 'la of ihives appetib/e, "We fay { { ay K 


char the end of the"Scepcick is 
dTEEFfIQ, Indiftuxbance , in whatſoever belovgs to Opinion, and 
METECAonglIercs Moder acion,in whatſoever belongs ro Compullion, For be- 

woing ta Rudy Philoſophby,thac be may diſcern and compreh:nd which 
phancabes eerrue, which falſe, and by thar means nor be difquiered,. he 

gics upan an xquivalent contrariety, of which nor being able ro judge, 
heluſpepds;and whilſt he 18 accidentally in this ſuſpence, there follows 
it, an inditucbance as rothings opivionative 3; For he who is of opinion 
there 1s ſomething good or badin its own nature, is continually giſtuc- 
bed;when. choſe thipgs which, ſegm to him good are nor preſence, be ima- 


* Perhavs ae 106th himſelf” rarmentced with thipgs ill in their own nature, and purſu- 
' 


&k char which be conceives to be good; which haying obtained, he tallerh 
1 more troubles, Far being upteaſopably and immoderarely rranſpor- 
red, .and fearing achavge,. he uſerh all endeavour that he may nar loſe 
tho, things which. be Corceives.. good. Whereas he who defines yo- 
thing concerning things naturally gond or bad , neither flyeth nor- 
purſuerh any rhing eagerly,ſo that he remains undiſturbed. 

Thus ir happens to the Sceptick as ro Apel/es rhe Painter, who having 
drawy a Horſezand trying to paint his foame, it ſucceeded ſo ill, rhar in 
dlptiretc rhrew the ſpunge, wherewirh he uſed ro blot out colours, ar 
the picture ; which lighting upon the place, made anexact repreſentati- 
on 


on of foame. 'Infike manner, the Srepitcks hoped to obtain Indifturbance 
by judging of the unſerlednefle, in Phznomena's and Intelligrblesy which 
nor being able todo, rhey ſuſpended , and whilſt they were in ſuſpence, 
” ic Auk accidentally, Indifturbance oyertook rhem, as a ſhadow follows 
| C ”. 

Yer = conceive not rhe Sceprich to be abſolgcely free from trouble ; 
we grant, he is tfoubled by excernall impultions , he ſufferscold, thirſt, 
andthe like. Bur in cheſe , rhe ordinary fort of men aredonbly affeRed, 
firtt wich the paſſions themſelves ; and again, no lefſe thar theſe thingeare 
narutally ill : whereas the Sceprick, raking away the opinion that they 
are naturally ill, undergoes them more moderately. Hence we ſay, thar 
rhe Sceptick's end is, in opinionarives , Indiftarbance ;in Impulſives, 
Medzrarion ; to which ſome eminent Scepricks add, Suſpenſion in diſqui= 


ſitives, 


The generall wayes, (or places) of Scepticiſm. 


} paar following Suſpenſion , ir is requiſite thar we declare how 
we _ —_—_ * . = = 

It ariſerh, (ro nerally ) from the oppoſition of things ; we 
poſe eicher FAN rs, orhan Lone or Imelligibler ro Imell:gebles, ho 
former ro the latter. Phenomenas to Pheanomenas, as when we fay, The 
ſame Tower ſeemerh afar off, round; neere, ſquare » /ntelh gies ro intelin 
gibles, as when to him, who from che order of the celeſtiall bodies, argues, 
there is a Providence, we appofe , rhar good menare ofren unfortunare, 
bad men fortunate, and thence infer , There is no Providence : /»- 
relligibles to Phenomenas, as Anax1gorts , to Snow white, oppoſed thar 
warcr ts Snow concrete; bur water is black, rherefore fnow is black. 

Again, we fomerimes oppoſe rhings preſent to the preſent, as thoſe we 
tat inftanced ; ſomerimes the preſent to the peft or the furvre, as when an 
anne is propoſed, which we are not able to reſolve, we ſay; ** As 
« before the Author of the Se&, ro which you addi& yoar ſelfe; was born, 
«rhe reaſon rhereof did nor fee ſound , and yet the rhing was rhe ſame 
« innature ſoir is likefy , rhat a reafon ( or argament ) contrary to this 
« which yon haveaMledzed, may be ſubfiftent in nature, and-not yet ap- 
« peare to ms; Wherefore we ought not to affent ro arry argument ,'- how 
«convincing foever it ſeems, | | 

To ſhew theſe oppofitions more exattly, I will 1ay down che common 
places by which og wp is colte&ed, nor afſertingany thing foftheir 
number or pawer ; for it is poſſible rhey may be of no force, or more in 
number than we reckon, eta 


CHAP. XI. 
The ten Common places of Suſpenſion. 


Ds ancient Scepricks have delivered ren Moods , whence Suſpenſion 


ſeems ro be colle&ed, Which they call atfo Reafons and * Places, * reading pers 
They are thefe ;rhe Firſt, from'the variery of /mving Creatures zthe Second, haps woes , 
from rhe 4'f-rexce 1f men ;, rhe Third, from rhe difference of the Orgavs of —_— fr aller, 
fenſe ; the Fourth, from Circitneſtances ; the Fifth, from Poſitrons, and Di. o_ 


ſtauces,, and Places; the Sixrh, from Commiſſions ; the INNS 
quantities and conſtirurions of Subjetts; the ighrh , from ——_— 
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Ninth, from rare Accidents ; the Tenth, from 1; ftirariovs, Cuſtomes, Lawer, 
Fabulous perſwaſions , and Dogmaiicall opinions. | | 
| Thi: is the order which we lay down ; but chere are three Moods which 
comprehend the reſt ; Firſt from rhe thing jwdging » Secondly from the 
thing j»dged, Thirdly from bob. Under thar of the thing judging, are 
comprebended the firit foxr , rhe thing judging is either an Animal, or a 
Man, or Senſe , or in ſome circumſtance ; under the thing judged, the 
Seaventh, and the Texth ; under thac which conſiſts of both, the F.frh, the 
Sixth, the Eighth, and the Ninch. = theſe three are comprehended in 
the Mood of relations ; ſoas the moſt geverall is that of Relations , the 
ſpeciall, che other three , under which are comprehended the ren. Thus 
mach we probably hold as to their Number , now as concerning their 
OWEr. | 


? CHAP. XIL 


The firſt Common place. 


He firft Common place we hold to be that whereby, ehrowgh the diffe- 
: M' rexce of living Creatures , Phanraties nor the ſame are derived from 
them. This we colle& boch from the difference of their generations, and 
from the difference of the conſtitutions of their bodies. Of their genera- 
zions, becauſe, of living Creatures , ſome have their being without coir-on ; 
others by coitzon, Of thoſe which are produced withost co/2i0n, ſome come 
of Fire, as the Crickets in chimneyes ; ſome of ps Water, as gnats 
ſome of ſoure Wine, as Scnipes ; ſome of Earch , whereof ſome of S/:me, 
as Frogs ; ſome of dre , as Worms ; ſome of «bes, as Beetles ; ſome of 
plants, as Caterpillars ; ſome of fruics , as Maggots ; ſome of p#trify'd 
animals, as, of Bulls, Bees ; and of Horſes, Waſpes. 

Ofrhoſe which are produced by coit:on , ſome are r__ by creatures 
of the ſame ſpecies , iuch are the greateſt part ; others by creatures of dif- 
ferent|ſpecies, as Mules. Again, of living Creatures , ſome are brought 
forth alive,as Man; others come from eggs, as Birds ; ſome from a /ump 
of fleſh, as Beares. Ir is therefore robable » that the difſimilitudes and 
differences of theſe generarions effett great antipathyes, recciving thereby 
contrary temperament, diſcordance, and repugnance, 

Moreover the difference of ſeverall parts of the body, (eſpecially of thoſe 
which nacure made for judgement and ſenſe) may cauſe a great repug- 
nance of Phantafies, according to the diverſiry of living Creatures. 
Thoſe things which co us ſeem white , they who have the yellow janndiſe 
affirm to be yellow, and they who have a Hyphoſphagme in CAC eyes, red. 
As therefore, of living Creatures, ſome have eyes blood red, others whi- 
tiſh, others of other Colours , it is likely rhey perceive colours afrer dif- 
ferent manners. Even to ns, if we = a while upon the Sun, and imme- 
diately after, look upon a Book, thelerters will ſeem of (Gold, and as if 
they moved round. 

or as much alſo, as ſome living Creatures , bave naturally a certain 
brightneſe in their eyes, and emit from them a quick rare lighr, ſo as they 
can ſee inthe night, we think ic probable, _ that excernall obje&s incurre 
not inco rheir ſenſe, like what they ſeemeo owr-, | 
Again, Juglers, by anointing candles wich a liquor made ofthe ru(i of 
brafſe, or with the blood of the fiſh Sepia ,. cauſe the ſtanders by, to ſeem 
either of che Colour of braſſe, or black, by that litle inſperſion of unguent ; 
Much more * likely is ic , that, rhe humours mixed in the eyes of living 
Creatures, being different, they have differenc Phancafies , from the ſame 


objeR. Again, 


= 


Mean ON 
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hay. No Ir 15 therefore likely, thar all Ivig creararcy Which have 
eye-balls, oblique and narrow, (as Goats, Cars, and the like) have a pecu= 
liar phancaſie of objes, different from thote which have roundballs. 

- Looking-glaſles, according to their ſeverall forms , ſomerimes repre- 
ſent the object /eſ7,as when they are concave ; ſometimes oblong avd nar- 
row, as the convex : ſome there are that repreſenc the head of the betiolder 
downward, and his feer #pward, ' As therefore of the organs of fighr, ſome 
are extuberant , ſome hollow , ſome plain ; ir is likely the-phanrabes are 
different , and thar Dogs, Fifhes, Lions, Men, Lobtters, ; behold noc 


chin as great , orinthe ſame form , as they are1n chemſelvesz- bur ac- 
= ig co the various impreſſion which rhe: ſight ſufferech from rhe 

yea. - I AE 

Ic is the ſame in other ſenſes ; for how can we ſay, that creatures coye- 
red with ſhells, with fleſh, withprickles, with feathers, wich ſcales , are 
alike affe&ed as cocherouch 3+ Or, that they-which have the hole of their 
ear narrow , and they which have it wide 3 thoſe which have ears full of 
hair, and thoſe whic hhive ſmoorh ears, receaye-ſound alike > Seeing thar 
we our ſelves, fprefling the car, hear it differenc from thar which ic ſeems, , ue 
otherwiſe. | con 9b on; | | "ny 

- Moreover, the Swelling may differ accordingro the difference of living 
Creatures; for, ſince we our fclves are affeted one way , when we haye 
caught cold, and are oppreſs'd with flegm ; another way, when the parts - 
of, and near thzhead, abound with blood, (diſliking thoſe ſcencs which 
ro others ſeem ſieer, and rhinking our ſelves, as it were, hnrt by chem): 
and fince of living creataces, ſomeare naturally legmarick, others ſan» 
gnine ;| ſome cholerick , others melancholick , ir 1s poſſible thac from 
chence, ſcenrs ſeem different tro them, 

The like as ro cthe' Taſte; ſome havea tongue rough anddry, \others very 
moiſt, (even we our ſclves haviog our tongues drier than ordinary in fea« 
vours, think , thar fuchchings as are given ustalte earthy , unſavoury, or 
bieter, hm we ſuffer throughthe aifferent prevalence of ſavours in us, 
Since therefore in livipg creatures , the organs of Talteare different, and-- 
abound with different humours ;. hence they may 1n taſte receive different 
phanraſies from the ſame objeRgs. 

For, as meat digeſted turns here into yeing, there into arceries ; here in- 
co bone, there into finewes, and ſo ofthe reſt z manifeſting a different 
power, according tothe difference of the parts which receiveit; Angdas 
water, one and the ſame ſpecifically, being infus'd into Trees, hefe curns 
into leaves, there into boughs ; here into fruit, Figs, Pomgranats, and che 
reſt, And as one and che ſame blaſt of a Mubrian in a Pipe, here is flar, 
there ſharp; and the rouch ofthe hand upon the Lure, makes ſomerimes a 
high, ſomerimes a low ſound : ſo isit likely , that externall objets are 
differently apprehended , according ro the ifferent confticutions of the + 
living crearures, ro which the phanrafies occur. ; 

This we learn more evidently from the appetite, and averſion of living 
creatures. Unguents ſeem ſweer to Men , bur co Beetles and Bees are 
intolerable: Oyle is wholſome ro Men, but kills Waſps 'and Bees, if 
ſprinkled upon them : Sea-water ro Men is unpleaſant of taſte}, and un- 
wholſome, to Fiſhes ſweer and portable. Swine, delight more ro wallow 
in filchy mire, then in pure warer. - | 

Moreover, of living creatures, ſome ear herbs, ſome boughs , ſome 
ſperm, ſome fleſh, ſome milk; ſome love purrifi'd mear, ſomefreſh ; ſome 
raw, ſome roſted. Generally, whar is pleaſant ro ſome, isto others un- 
pleaſanc, diftatifull, and poyſonous4z as, Hemlock fartens Qyails, _ 

| ane 


oy 
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bane Swine; Swine delight alſoro ear Salamanders, as Stags do Serpents, 
and Swallows Cantharides : Piſmires and Scnipes are unpleaſant and un- 
wholſome for Men torake down ;bnt the Bear, if he fall fick, recovers his 
ftrenoch b gen chem. The Viper , if it touch a bough ofa Beach 
tree, is taken with a giddinefs ; ſo the Bary if it rouch the leaf of a Plane- 
rree z_ the Elephanr flics from the Ram, the Lion fromche Cock, Whales 
from the crackling of bruiſed Beans , the Tiger from the ſound of a 
Drum. We might inſtance many more, but, nor to inſiſt roo long here- 
- upon; If rhe ſame things are to ſome pleaſanr, ro others di ; bur 
[exfanr and diſtaſifull conſiſt in the phancaſfie; Then differenc phanta« 
es are derived to ſeyerall living creatures from the. ſame objet. Now 
if the ſame things ſeem differenc to ſeverall creatures , what the obje& 
appears to #, we can ſay, butas to what it is in its ow# nature , we will 
ſuſpend ; for we are not competent judges berwixc onr own and other 
crearures phanraſfies , our ſelves being parties in the difference , and 
conſequently requiring a judge, rather then being in a capacity of 
ing. 
| a4 , neicher without demonſtration can we prefer our own. phan- 
raſies before thoſe of irrationall creatures, nor with demonliration ; for» 
ro prove that there is no demonſtration , perhaps the argument or de- 
| monſtration will either be apparenc tous , or nor apparent ; ifnot ap 
rent, we ſhall not entertain it wich belief ; bur if apparene co us, ſeeing 
rhe queſtion is concerning ( Phznomena's ) chings apparent to living crea- 
rures , and the demonſtration ſeems apparent to us, who ate inthe num- 
ber of living creatures , the demonſtration it ſelf will begueſtioned ( for- 
aſmuch as ir is apparent ) whether ic berrue. . But it is abſurd, ro endea- 
your to prove a thing in queſtion, bya thing which is likewiſe in que- 
' ſion, for ſo the ſame thing ſhall be credible and incredible; credible, as 
uſed in demonſtration; incredible, as requiringro bedemonlirated. We 
ſhall not therefore find a demonſtration, whereby to prefer our own 
phantaſies before thoſe of other living creatures, called Icrationall, Now 
if CORES differenr, according to the variety of living creatures, and 
ph > co judge of rhem, it is neceſſary we ſuſpend as to external 
objcas. 


CHAP. XI11. 


Whether the Creatures, commonly tearmed Irrational, 
bave Reaſon ? 


E will ( over and above ) compare the creatures termed Irratio- 

nall, with Men, as ro their phancaſie, that we may, afcer the,more 
ſerious reaſons , ſport with the ſelf-conceited opinion ofthe Dogmariſts. 
Moſt of our party confer irrationall creatures in generall, fimply wich 
men z but becauſe the Dogmarilts cavill hereat , we the betcer coderide 
chem, will infiſt onely upon one creature, the Dog, than which, none ſee- 
merh more conmmerith - By this means we ſhall know, thar the crea- 
cares of which we now diſcourſe, arc nothing inferiour ro us, as to credir 
ofPhznomena's, 

Now rhar this creature excellerh us inſenſe , is acknowledged by the 
Dogmariſts; ir is of a much quicker ſcent, whereby it purſuerh beaſts-un- 
ſeen ; it difcovers them ſooner by rhe eye than we, and is likewiſe more 
acure of hearing, 

+ Come we therefore to diſcovric, which is two-fold, internall, and 
enunciatiue, 


\$SCERTIEISM. 
tnnniiative, Let us firſt examine the::»ternall ; This, accotding to ( our 
' greateſt adverſaries amongſt the Dogmatiſts ) the Sroicks, ſeemerh ro be 
converſant in theſe things; in ele&ion of things convenient, and evitation 
of their contraries j'in-knowledge of rhe arts conducipghetero ; incom- 
On of the verrues belonging ro their nature concerning paſſions. 
ow rhe Dog, in whomwei » chuſcrh things convithicnc , and 
flyerh che hurrfull ; he re his food, and runnerch away from the 
ip; he hach likewiſe the'arr of acquiring chings proper, for him.. Nei- 
ther & he defticuce of 'vercue;; Juſtice being diftriburive ri Arr ac- 
cording*to'rheir 'merit md he fawnerth upon his friends and be- 
nefaouts , and revengeth himſelf upon! his enemies, by whom heis in- 
jur%d;” is not yoid of juttice. - Andif he hath this vercue, all the vertues 
ing linxed together, he harh all che reft, which che wiſe(t allow nor che 
ordinary fort of men. Weſee he is valiant in teverging wrong prudent, 
by the reſtimony of Homer , who makes #!yſſes, nor diſco b any of 
his friends , owned by Arg#5theDog ;,” not deceived, either by the alte- 


ration in the body of the, man , ſweryipg from his own comprehenſive 
phantafie, which FG 19 Jhe harth i#a-degree above Man. Bur, ac- 
cording to, Chryſþp, who oppugns irrationall creatures with moſt 


3 
erneſſe)he parrakes of theirſo much cryed up Dialettick ; for hefſaith , 
er-rhe*Dog commerh into a way divided into three ; he makes choice 
of the rhirdby ſeveral * Indetnonſtrables; for having ſcented the rwo waies , | 
by which'che beaft did nor paſs, he runs ſtreight upon che chird, wichour 1 1. 
ſcenringir;; which is as much ( ſaich the old Philoſopher Yas to diſcourſe fee ent tits || 
thus: The heaft paſſed either this way, or this way, or this way ; butueither this lib, 2, cap, 13s 
way, nor thirway, therefore this way, 
"Moreover, he apprehends and cures his own ſickneſs: If a ſplinter ger 
into his foot, he preſently ftrives to get it out, by rubbing his foot againſt 
che ground, Xx. with his teerh. Ifhe be wonnded, (wounds that are 
kepr clean being eafity cur'd, the pucrid noteafily) he continually licks 
che hurt. He likewiſe, ww fer the rule of Hippocrates , the cure 
of rhe foot. conſiſting in reſt , he, if hurt in thar part, holds ir up, and ſtirs 
it as lictle as he can. If he be rroubled with ill humours , he ears grafs ; 
by which means, vomiting up that which diſagreed with him , he 18 cu- 
red. Now ifthis creature can chuſe whar is convenient for him, and fly 
what is inconvenient; if he hath the art of acquiring things proper to him, 
and can apprehend and cure his own fickneffe , and is nor void of vertue, 
in all which conſiſts the perfeRion of intrinſecall diſcourſe, the Dog muſt 
be perfe& as to thar. For which reaſon, as I conceive, f ſome Philoſophers 
choſe ro be called by the name of that creature, f The Cyaickd 
As to Enunciative diſcourſe ,it is not neceilary to examine ir ; for there 
are * ſome Dogmariſts who condemn it , as contrary to vertue; whence » pythogerer. 
rhey kept filence all the time of their Inftirution, Beſides, though we 
ſhould ſuppoſe a man to bedumb, yet none will ſay, he is void of diſ- 
courſe, ( irrarionall ); and on the other ſide, we ſee many living creatures 
which have the ſpeech of man , as Pyes, andthe like. To omic which, 
chough we underitand not the voices of creatures ( termed ) ir- 
rationall, ir is nevertheleſſe _—_ hey diſcourſe among themſelves, We 
underſtand not the language of Forreigners ; it ſeems a continued ſound 
withour variety. But we hear that the voice of the dog is different ; of 
one kind, when ; aſſaults; of another, when he howls ; of another, when 
he is bearen ; of another, when he fawns. In a word, he who examines it 
curiouſly, will find a great variety of voice not onely in this creature, bur 
in others, according to the diverſity of accidents. So that the crearures 


called Irrationall, may juſtly be ſaid ro participate of enunciative dif- 
Cccc courſe ; 


* Augury. 


t Procop. Hiſt. 
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; courſe ; undif they come not ſhort of men, inacurencſle of ſenſe,: tiorip 
| Invrinſecall diſcourſe, nor in enunciative, ( _ that be nor' peceſſary) 
hanealy, | 


certainly chey are no leſs creditable; as ro Ph than we. wo 

Tr is , pzthaps, to ſhew rhe ſame diſcourſe;in all other creatares; 
25, who will deny Birds ro have ſapacity, and ehunciative diſcourſe, ſee- 
ing they ' not onely things preſenc, bur-:the fatnre.; which chey de- 
<lare to ſuch as are able ro comprehend ir, ( mpg nes waies') 
by * yoice. | But this Compariſon is added, as I ſaid before; more then ne- 
ceſlary , withour which , we have ſufficiently; I conceive, declaxed, char 
our own phentaſiesare nor to be preferred , before rhe afies of irra- 
rionall crearures. Now if irrational crearures are 'nolefs credicable than 
we, indijudication of phanraſies, and phanrafies are different according 
ro the variety of the creatures; - what evety obje& appearech ro me, I am 
able to ſay; but whar ir & in ic ſelf, (for the reaſons alledged) I Suſpend. 


WT i } At + > ona 
The ſecond Common place.” |... 


Tz ſecond common place of Suſpenſion w& hold to be, from the di- 
E. vcrficy of men ; for, though we ſhould granc, It were more reaſonable, 
to ſtand ro the j epr of men , thanof any other living creature ; yer 
ſhall wefind ſo much difference our (elyes , as may well induce 
Suſpenfion. Man, they ſay, covfifts of rwo » Soul and Body, in both 
theſe we differ one from another ; in body, by form and conſt:tution ; rhe 
body of a Scythian differs in form from the body of an Zudiav,' This diffe- 
rence ariſeth, as we ſaid, from rhe different preyalence of humours , and 
from the differenc prevalence of hamours ariſe phantaſies, as we ſaid upon 
che firſt ground; whencein eleQion and evitarion of externall things ,. 
chere is grear difference among chem. Jndiavs delight in ſome things, we 
in others ; bur ro delighc infeverall things arguerh a reception of difte- 
rent phancaſics from the ſame objedts. | 

. We differ alſo in Conſtitution z there are ſome who can diſgeſt Beef 
eafier then Anchovies ; ſome, upon drinking of Lesbjan-Wine, are trou- 
bled with Choler. Iris reported of an old Arhenianwoman,, rhar ſhe 
drank four dramsof Hemlock, wichour any hurt ; and Demophon ,, Alex - 
ander*s Sewer , whilſt he was in the Sun-ſhine, or in a Bath, was cold ; in 
the ſhade, was hot. Arhenagoras, the Argive, felt no pain ac the biting of 
Scorpions , or Phalangies. The People called + Pl; , never take hurc 


» The Toxr is by the biting of Serpents or Aſps. * The Timyrite of ,£g9pt take no 


defeQive; bur hurt by Crocodiles. . The ,/£:hiopears, that live o 


polite to Meroe, along 


' Fronciſcus Mi- the River Hydaſpes , eat Scorpions, Snakes, and the like, wichour danger. 
_— render Ry fam of Chalcis, when he drunk Hellebore, never yomired nor was pur- 
ir thus, Nur ged any may by it, buc digeſted ir as ordinary drink, Chriſermw, the He- 


Tynririte dicun- = 4 . 
zur, incole A. TOphilian , if ar any time aght, . 
£)Pri, inter Cro- heart , even to hazard of his life. In Sereriss che Chirur 


eat Pepper, was taken with the peſſion of the 
n, the ſmell of 


codilos impun# the fiſh Silwrwexcited choler. Andron the Argive, was ſo little ſubje& 


verſantyr. 


vanir. Gent, 
lib, 2, cap. 3, 
T Antipberon 

Oretanws. 


& co thirſt, that whenhe travelled through 


che deſarrs of Lybia, he did nor 
need drink. 7:berim Ceſar ſaw in the dark, Ariftorle mentionsa f Theſian, 
who thought , the apparition ofa man went alwaies before bim. Now 
chere being ſo great diverſity in che Bodies of mien\, ( ic is ſufficient thar 
we inſtance theſe few , our of the multicude acknowledged by the Dog- 
matiſts)ir is probable , that men differ from one another 11 Sox/ alſo , for 
the body is a kind of image of the ſoul , as the PhyHhognomick - Science 
ſhewerh. Bur the greateſt evidence of che mfinice difference of _ - 

neelle, 


____8CEPTIOISME *4n9 
ocelie& , is rhe diſcordanc in cle&ion and evication ; | 
oe expreecby he Bocce Fndd, EE, : 


Sowe, joy in [wift-heel'd conrſers , 
$27. In bes. erg ; ſore a 
4, -Andorberion the Oceanroam, | "'L 
© In ſeverall alt ions ſtyerall men delight. 
The Tragediansare full of this, as "1, 
If all men what is good did ſee 
Alikythey would nor diſagree, 


again, 
Alaſſe that ſome men take delight 
T Is chings hom A gb. 
' Since therefore appericion and averGon -comliſt is pleaſure and harretl, 
bur pleaſure and harred conſiſt in Phantaſy; and fince che (ame chings ace 
purſued by ſome, ſhunned by ochers ; we may. infer this c chac 
they are not alike affefted by the ſame things, otherwiſe they 
like defire or ſhan them. Now if theſerhingsaffe& dnp 
tothe diverficy of men,there may julily be induced Suſpenſion, fincewhac 
every ſubjeR appearerh,every one perhaps according to. his particular ap- 
rehenſion may expreſy,bur whar ic is in ics own nature, we cannor afſerr,. 
we muſt cicher givecredic ro all men,or to ſome few ; if toall, we un-. 
dertake impoſlibilicres,and admit repugnancies ; if raſome few, let them 
rell us which thoſe few are, The P/aom;ts will ſay wemult aſſent ro Plate, 
the _Epicureans to Epicwrw; and by their confuſed diſagreement, 'reduce 
as again co Suſpenſion, If any man alledge, We ought to afſent ro the grea= 
ter yumber; heargues childiſhly, fince nonggan over-run all men, and, 
examine whac every one thinks beſt, and ir is pofſible rhac in Counc 
 onoaybodens , at a ayurebgd 0; 96 | 
ns frequently ro ushappensr As 'nſtancezin 
Na « Conters hive are 4509 who —_ no harme by the biring of 
P ies, few who receive harm thereby. And ſo in all ocher conſlicuci- 
ons : wherefore ir is alſo neceſſary ro induce Suſpenlion, by reaſon ofche 
tiverficy of men. ru oc | 3 


\ 


CHAP, XV. 


The third Common-plece. 


caſmuch as Doginiitifls'aiv/ſ ſelf-conceited\4s to affirm, that theic 
XZ. os wry s oughc to be preferred before all ochers ; chough 
we know how bidchls ulation is( for rhey. are partyes inthe cone 
troverſie, and having firſt prejudged-chemſelyes if rhen they tndge Phz- 
pomenas,even before they begineo judge, they ſeize on the Phznome- 
na's as already j : yer, tharzin our diſpute,fixing the diſcourſe upon 
one man(thar wiſe man they dreant of) we may arrive at Suſpenfion, les 


tas examine the chird Common place. | 
' This wederive from the difference of che ſenſes, Thar the ſenſes differ 
frome one anorher is manifeſt,” Pitwres ſeemco the eye rifing and falling, 
but not ſach to the tonch.Many eſteem oying cothe tongue, un- 
pleaſanr ro the eye' 5 whence ir is imposfible ro ſay ; wherhier.ir 18 _ 
pleaſanc or'unpleaſanit, The like of {nguenrs, they pleaſe the ſmell, diſ- 


pleaſe the taſte,” Ewphorbinw is hurtfull to the eyes, . bur not to any ocher 
CCccc 3 pare 


SCBPTACHS 2. 


of che bady; zhezeforts is be. ficaply hucefull xo che bod ” 
[> lay. Re waw ia ——_—_—— wing Pope cores orics and ly 
as Oyl doch alſo chough 1 ic ry] A Skid. TheSea Cogn &ppl 


the extream parrs of rÞe th numnefle, bur. laid to any oe 
part makes = ireron, Thus whack of axe rhing 47 In its OWN Ne 


rare ive c@por affirm, buch EE Te We mighc 


ivſtance bur, not to infilt longer hereon than our PErmucs, 
letus ſay;Every ſenſible Phanomenog feemert ” nag ylow,, 
» Jy QW, 


into our ſenſes, as ah API. ZRO0E ſmooth » KIA labs 
therefore unmanifeſt , w 
ic hath bur oe qualicy , which ry” bal , 
fity of the ſenſes ; or wherheric bach many wore qualities, ſome of w 
Inqaahuer to our ſenſes. For, tha Ayres ality may be a 
from what we ſa! cohcerning the. DULrimenc ying creatures, 
the grouth of trees by = the unequall ſound of the png Pipes, and 
tfituments, clot r. the Appls may bave but one 
"P | Againg that ic is pg 
x | icies; than appear to, ms , We argue 
ro wil Pcs ſmell, 


we having five { 
gle, bein dog ſclves have 


it ma © 
"we br vn 


ties , or whether 


A 
according to the divers 


apy) a 


hl ROIEI A MY... 
yn ek objeR , hach 


rilis,concerning ber 1 Fork any 
ne arure is , ifhe be one of the unlcarned, aCCoſs 
t6 them, nor age credit ; if a Tapas. jt is Repel in che 


tobe judged , not judge. 
it de norh os lope Se ya gy ry kach all the itics we ſeem to 
ptehind, and morethen cbeſc; or, on one tees SAN: _ 
hee which incur roourcienſes, it will de ROUTE Vie Kon 
ud qualired. The ſame, of other Senfibles. And if |= pak 
d nor externall obje&s , neither can the Intelle& comprehend them. 
Thus Suſpenſion may be infact from abbdin c—_ 


Ts fort Comme, ”_ 


in our. diſconrle every.ſenſe 
a ſenſe, we a nf moat 


und, 

: Ciroumfhances, | By wEurdorey { cucumftances 
By ous Diſpofitions ; we lay it c ar pay {2 mage 
are, Lan ); ot contrary to nature , (-u Ur ſeepingg in 

' ane ,' Wiworion orreft, in or >< Ub wag; Of [Ati pn 


of «birft; i prgdyſpoſtiens, "in comrage.-or Fear, in 7 
| grivving, (Accords maroon eras #. Fhzpes OE en Yatle 
oully co us; frantick, and divinely-inſpired perſons , think rbey bear ſpis 
rirs, we not ; nee Perſons ofven ay, they. rfames of 
when yo ſmell nag Abaina the [ans Wager pon 


+3 hah 
red 


SCEPTICISAC: 


pail obje&s, ( which perha theſe who are unſound, ſuch 
» ( whic ps appeare to 6 are » ſuch as 
peas hrs, en a oor gm ageors 3 men heahtbfoll , fach as 
arenar in chemſelves. For, ro art the power of changing obj 
ro che humours of the onc , and not re thoſe of the ocher, is vaine 3; 
a8 they who are in heatth , are —_— ro the nacuere of the healchfall, 
bat conerary rorhefiacute of the fick 1 ſorhey vweho ore Gick, are 
to che nacure of che healthful, and according to-the nature of the fick . 
ſorhar theſe alſo are to be crediced, as beingaccording to-nature.. ; 
Prom frep, and waking, ariſe alſo difference: Pheneafies 3 we Have not 
the ſame Phancafies Ageping, which we have waking; nor the fame waking, 
which we have floeping ; rhrefore cheir exiftence [1s nor ſimple but reta= 
tive. Thus in fleep we ſee things > which when we wake are inexiftenc 5 
nor vhae they aro incxtiftenc in chemfelvos , for rhey exiſt in fleep, as well 
ascheſe.chings which are ſaid ca oxitt when were awake.” 
Framed —_ the ſame airgto old men ſeems eald, ro the yourhs. 
;temporare4-che ſame mear roeld men; heavry3 10 the young: leighs, 
Sorhe ſame voiceeo ſbae ſeemerh low, to otherg loud. ' In like manner 
are they; who differing in age; —_—_ -encline 'ra-defire, ariabborre 
vgs Children delight in Whipz and Tope';' rhey who cometoman's 
» preferre otherehings 4 o1d men, orhers. - Whence may be infer!*d, 
char difterenc Phancaſies are derived from the ſamo obje& , | accordingeo 
' Bromavoriow orrefs , things appeare unlike ; char which ſeems unmo- 
ved rous, while we ſtand ill, when we ſaile, wethink it moves.' | 
From love or hate ; ſome abhorre Swines fle(h, - which others eac wich 
_—_ delight, Many that have deformed Miſtrefles, rhink them beauri- 
fal » #h* F 4 3 : 2 
From hunger or ſatiety : the ſame mezr to.a bungry man ſeems pleaſant ; 
toa man rthar is full, on "i 4s 
From ence of d ſobriety ; things , which when we are ſober we 
eſteem nndecenc, drunk not fuch to ns.” f* 
Prom pre-diſpefinons ; the ſame wine to ſuch as have qarendares or figs 
8 tircle before, feeme ſour ;'' to fach as have earen nurs or pulſe, fweer, 
The" as of abath warmes thoſe that go in, cools thoſe whogo our, * fee Viemev, 
if they have faidanywhilein ie;” i956 Archite®. 
From canrage or fear; the ſame thing to acimerous man ſcams dread» Lb. 6. cap.10, 
Fall, ro a valiane, noching fo. - | p SON CS 
- - From ſoryow'undjo7 3 the ſame rhings which rrouble che ſorrowſall, de- 


Hohr rhe ] | , , + # 
| RE or belngif ear difference and tion of habirs, - avd 
\men- being contticuced ſometimes in one habit , ſomerimes in another, 
what every obje& ſrewr to my ', perhaps ie eaſier declare: ;bur'whar 
ir *, is nor exſie, fince the difference is indijudicable. Forbe chae judg- 
-erh ir, eirher is gonverſanc in one of the foremenrioned habics, or in none: 
To ſay he is in none , thar is, he 'neirher is well nor fick, neither mover 
- nor refterh, noris of any age, and wholly void of rhe ocher habirs, is moſt 
td; On the orberkide, if, beingin anyof thefe hubirs, he judgerh 
- Phanraſies, he iz himſelfe a parry in the comroverſie , andconſequently 
| CaBOC 


cafinor be a fincere judge of exrernall pbjefs , being infeted with che 
habics in which he is. For he who is awake , cannoc compare-the Phancs». 
fies of thoſe who are aſleep , withthe Phanrafies of thoſe who are awake ; 
nor he, who is in health', compare the Phantafies of the ſound andthe 
ſick : forage ſooner aſſent ro ſuch rhings as are preſence, and move ug, than 
to things We preſent. #111 G 1.4 

Moreover gon difference of ſuch Phanrafies is indifudicable another. 
way. | He thar preferres one Phancaſie before anorher , and one circum« 
Rance( or habit ) before anocher , eirher dorh ic wichour judgemenr and 
demonſtration , or upon judgement and demonſtration. Nor wichoury 
for then he is of no credit ; nor with : for if he judge Phancafies, he tra 
do it by a criterie z this criterie muſt be eicher the crue of falſe ;"if falſe, 
neither is it to be credited ; if he ſay, it is true, he affirms ir, or wich de-. 
monſtration, or without.” If without demonktration: , it will be uncre- 
ditable ; if with demonſtration, it it abſolurely neceſſary rhat the demon«= 
frarion be true, ocherwiſe neither will thar be creditable. He will chere- - 
fore ſay, the demonſtration, alledged ro prove rhe Judicarory credicable, 
is true. Whether dorh he affirme this, | as having judged or nor: judged Þ 
If not having judged, he is nor to be credired ; if as having judged, he muſt 
acknowledge he harh judged ir by a cricerie, of which criterie we ſhall re« 
quite ademonſtration ., andrthen of thar demonſtration 4 criterie. Thus 

e demonſtration will Ts ET acriterie toconfirmeit , and 
the cricerie., a demonſtration to ſhow iris true, Therefore rhedemons 
Aration cannor be true, unleſle a true crirerie precede ir; nor can che 
criterie be rrne, unleile che demonftration be firſt credited. Thus the 
criterie and the demonftration fall inco rhe a/ternate Common place, where» 
10 both will be found nor credicable ; for either wanrs credic , cilbche 
other affordirs affiftanceco confirme it. f-/or- 10/14 M03 

If therefore we cannot preferre one Phancaſfie beforganocher, neither 
withour a demonſtration: and crirerie , nor' with them, the Phancafies 
which different habits produce will be indijudicable. Thus Suſpenſion is 
indac'd from the nature of externall objeas. IK 


CHAP. XVIL 


y [| He fifth Common place is, from poſirions, diſtances, and Placer 2 for 
rhrough any of thele, the ſame things ſeem different: the lame Walk, 
co him rhar is encrivg imoit , ſeems narrow at the furtherend ;'to him 
who 1s in the middle , equally broad, Theſame ſhip at adiltance, ſeems 
lictle, andfixt z neer, great, and in morion, ' The ſame Tower ſeems a far 
off, round; near, ſquare. - This for diſtnce. "—_ | 
From p/ace; the light of a candle in the Sun-ſhine ſeems. dimme , | in 
the dark, brigtic : The'ſame oate under water, ſeems broken-3- above water, 
Rreighr, Anegge in the Foul is ſoft ; in the aire, hard.. The Lyncsrium, 
wy concrere of the Lynx his urine }in the Lynx is humid, inthe aire 
rd. Corall is ſoft in the water, hard inthe aire, A voice ſounds diverſly 
through a-Pipe, w——_ a-Fluce, andin che open Aire, | -/! 
t 


-* Frompoſttion ; ame Image , laid flar, ſeems ſmoorh; bur inclining, 
ſcems to have exruberances and cavities ; the neck of -a Pidgeon, as it is 
vartouſly-tirped, ſeems to have a differeme-colour, I ( 
Since rhenfll Phanomena's are ſeen in ſome p/ace, at- ſome d:tayer, 
and in ſonie potion , every one of which!( as ye ſaid ) cauferh a greax alre- 
ration in Phantabes, we (hall be hereby , reduced'ro Suſpenſion, For be, 
; wnio 


who would prefer one of theſe phantaſies before anorher , attempts an 
impoſſibility ; for, if he aſſert je of chem \oply » Without demonſtration, 
he ſhall not be crediced ;. if he wonld uſe demonſtration , and acknow- 
ledge thar demonſtratien qo befalfe., ha confy elf ; if he ſay, it is 
rue , it will be required he bring a demonſtration to proye 1t true, anda 


third toprove the ſecond , © becauſe that alſa mytt be rene, ang{ſaÞo phi 
nite; buttoalledge infinite demonſtrations, will be mn T 

fore one phaprafie cannot be preferred before another by demon8rerion. 
And if the foreſaid phancafies can neither be judged wich demonſtration , 
nor withouc ir, there muſt be. inferred Suſpenſion ; fince what every thing 
ſeeme according to this peſetian, this dtence, orip this p/are , we may in- 
deed affirm; bur whar in it ſelf ic is, (for theſe reaſons) we canner. 


CHAP. XVIL 
The fexth Conmmon place. 


Þ 4 fixrh place is from Cormixtions: Whence we infer , that fince no 
objea incurrech inzo our ſenſe ſimply, but ragerher with ſome others 
wharchis miſtion i, as-well from -che excernall objeR , and from char 
rogerher with which it is ſeen, it is perhaps poſſible ro ſays whar ic ſeems 
cous ; bur what the exrernall objedt in, purely in ic (elf, we cannor ſay x 
For no exrecmall rhing incurreth into our ſepſc,, purely of is (elf, b 
- wich ſome other ; whence, as I canceive y it ſeems different to beholders. 
Our complexion ſeems of one colour ip warm ar , ofanother wm cold ; 
neirher can we ſay what our colour is naturally, bur what ic feemerh with 
cheſe ciccumſtances.. The ſame voice ſeems different ip a thin air , andip 
3 thick, Perfumes are of a (tronger ſcent in 4 Bath orin thewarm Syn; 
—_ in the Cold; a body ſurrounded with wacer is leight, with aue 
eavy. | 

— (ſetting aſide externall Commiltion) eyen our eyes havein 
themſelves tunicles and humours, Viſible ohjets therefore, becauſe we 
Cannot ſee wirhout theſe , are not perhaps perceived exadly and purely , 
for we perceive them wich agmiſtiasn.. Hence carhaſe who have the Jaun- 
dies, all things ſeem yellow ;to thoſe who have a Hypoſphagm, red. And 
foraſmuch as the ſame voiceſeemerh different , in open and ſtreighr pla- 
ces, from whar it ſeems in narrow and crooked ; in calm air, from what ic 
ſeems in rempeſtuous; iris probable , we perceive no voice purely, Far 
our ears haye narrow oblique holes , and are ſaid co he troubled and pre- 
poſſeſs'd by vapours from che parts nexc the head, 
Likewiſe by ournoftrills and che inliruments of caſte, when ob joſte are 
preſenred, we perceivetheir ſmell and caſte ; but not purely. Whereforg 
whar externall obje&s are exadtly in themſelves, the ſenſes cannoc per- 
ceive,by reaſon of commiſtions. Neither canrhe Incelle& , becauſe rhe 
ſenſes, her guides, erre. Perhaps alſo, the Incelle& alters that which ir re- 
ceiveth from rhe Senſes, by incermixing (0 ing of its own, For in the 
parrs wherein the Hegemonic k, according to the D iſs, is placed ; 
we ſee there are certain hamours, as in the brain, or the hearc , or whar 
part ſoever they ſhall place in. Thus, by this Common-place , ſeeing 
rhar we can derermine nothing concerning the pature gf excernall ob- 


jeas, we Suſpend. 


CHAP. 


Ut 
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_.CHAP,XIX. 
The ſeventh Common place. 


fn 


-, 


- pee {gyenth place is, from the quantities and conſtuntions of fabjeas ; 
-T econ; Ryled Compoſirions, That we are inforced. upon this ground 
to Saſpenfion, concerning the nature of things, is:manifelt ; as, che ſha- 
vings of Goars-horn ſeems whire, bur in the horn it ſelf black ; filings of 
filver ſeem black, bur-in rhe whole whice ; the pieces of the Tznarian 
Stone poliſh'd ſeem white, che whole ſeems yellow. ; . Sands raken: fingly 
ſeem rugged, alrogether in a heap-ſ\mooth; Ellebare. eater young and 
downy,ſuffocates,bur at full grouth it doth nor;Wine drunk moderately, 
ftrengrthens ; exceſſively,. weakets : Meat commonly ſhowes a differenc 
power, yay wn ro the. quantity ; exceſs thereof, for rhe moſt part, op- 
prefſeth the body witi'crudiries3iandcholerick humours. Now as to 
theſe, we areable ro ſay, Whar the thin pares of the Horp ſeem ſeparated , 
and whar they ſeem compacted ; whar the minute parts of Silyer , apd 
what the whole conſiſting of thoſe parts ; wharghicrle piece of rhe Tx- 
narian' Srone , and what the whole: / ſo likewiſe in Sands, Hellebore-, 
Wine, Meat, we catexpreſs what they are relatively; bur che nature of 
rhe things themſelves we cannot , by reaſon of the difference which 
happens in compoſition. Generally, healrbfull chings are hurrfull, if we 
rake roo much of them ; and hurrfull chings hure nor, if we take bur lictle. 
ofrhem. This is moſt evidenc in medicine ; a juſt may in their com- 
655 0 is beneficial; bnt ſomerimes , ro pur in; ever ſolictle more or 
eſs, is not onely nor beneficiall, bur deftruftive, and.often deadly. Thus 
quantities and compoſitions confound the exiſtence of externall obje&s , 
whereby we are juſtly reduced to Suſpenhon, nor being able ro affirm 
any thing of the nature of the externall objec. | 


- * © CHAP. XX, 
The eighth Common place. 


== eighth place is , ow Relation ; forevery thing having relation 
co ſome other, what they are ſimply in their own nature , we ſuſpend 
from affirming. (The term [#,] here andelſe-where we uſe improperly for 

zems ; which is as much as toſay , Every thing ſeems ro have relation to 
-ſome other.) This is ſaid to be two waies; one is tothe rang judging, for 
the externall obje& appeareth ſuch ro che thing judging; the other is to 
the things which are conſidered together with it, as Right to Left. 

Thar all things are relative, we argued before , as well :orhe thing judg- 
ing ; for the appearance of ___ what it ſeems to this animal, ro that 
man, to ſuch aſenſe, to ſucha habit : as likewiſe ro the things ſeen together 
with it ; forevery thing appears ſuch by ſuch a commiſtion, ſuch a manner, 
ſuch a compoſition, ſuch a quantity, ſucha poſicion. 

Thar all thingsare relative, may alſo be argued chus : Whether are dif- 
ferent chings different from relatives or not ? Ifnor different, then they 
are relatives; if different , ſince every thing that differs from another is 
relative, (as implying a relation to that from which it differs) they are re- 
lative by difference. © OY 

Again, of things, ſome, according to the Dogmatiſts , are ſupream ge- 
nus's ; others, moſt ſpeciall ſpecies ; orhers, gms and ſpecies : but all 


theſe are relative, therefore there is nothing that is nor relative. 
M ore- 
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' Moreover they ſay, that of things, ſome are manifeſt , ſoftie unmaniteſt. 


The manifeſt ( Phznomena's )\ignify the unmanifeſt ; the unmanife{t 
are figniti'd by the Phznomena's , for they hold Phznomena's to be the 
ſight of unmanifelt rhings ; bur the ſignificant and the ſignificare are re- 
latives, therefore all things are relative, 

Beſides, of things, ſome are like, ſome unlike ; ſome are cuall, others 
unequall; bur thele are relatives, therefore all things ate telarive, 

Even he who ſaith, A! things are not re/ative , confirmeth, rhat they 
are re/ative : for by the arguments wherewith he oppugns us, he ſhowerh , 
that this aſſertion, All chings are relative, hath reference onely to us, bur 
not toallin generall, 

Thus all chings bzing relative, whar every obje is in its own nature we 
cannor ſay, but onely what it appears in relation : Whence it followes, 
thar, as to the nature of the things, we Suſpend. 


CHAP. XXI, 
The ninth Common place. 
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' [ Ao ninth place 1s ou frequent or rare contingence , thus deduced : a This ninth 


The Sun iscertainly much more wonderfull than a Comer; yer, be- 
cauſe one is ſeen every day, the other ſeldome, the Comer makes us won=- ,, 


lace Laertine 
ich,that Phe- 


der ſo much, asro think tome [travge thing is portended thereby ; the the cy > 


' Sun not ſo. Bur if we ſhould imagine the Sun ro appear but ſeldome, and Sextus and X- 
aſſoon as he hadenlightned all things, preſently to withdraw , and leave **fidemus the 


all indarkneſſe, we ſhould therein find much cauſe of wonder. Earth- !**!%; «nd thee 


.quakes trouble us far more ar firlt, then when weare us'd ro them. How 


which is the 
tenth 


oth a man admire the Sea ar firſt view ! Even corporeall beauty ſtrikes makes the 


us much more at the firſt ſight, then after we have been accuſtomed and eighth, Phayo- 


acquainted with ir. Moreover, things that are ſcarce are eſteemed , the *2us the nineh, 


Bur in the Ee 


common not eſteemed, If water were hardto be got, how much would 1; * — 
: I 


ic be priſed above all chings, which we now value at ſo high rates ? Ifgold 


$8, 


were as common as tones, who would hoard it up > Since therefore the Sexus , the 
ſamerhivgs are ſomerimes elteemed wonderfull or pretious, ſomerimes ninth is the 
nor ſuch, according rotheir ſcarcity or commonneſle, we infer, that , ſame as wich 


How things ſeem according ro their frequent or rare contingencies ,. we 


Larrtins; the 
ccnch is with 


may perhaps ſay'; bur ſimply, what theſe externall objects are in theme 7. gerthue rhe 


ſelves, we cannot: and therefore Suſpend. fifth, 


CHAP, XXIL. 
The tenth Common place. 


þ Bm tenth place chiefly concerns Moralls, as being drawn from I»ſtirs- 
tions, Cuſtoms, Lawes, Fabulous perſwaſions, and D+gmatich opinions, 
Inſtitution is the eleQion of a courſe of life, or any other rhing, which is 
done by one or many; as by Diogenes, or the Lacedemomans, 
1. aw is a covenant written by the Magiſtrate , which whoſoever tranſ- 
oreiſerh is puniſhed, _ 
 Cuſtom('os or ouvkuc , they differ nothing) is the approbation of 
ſomething by the common conſent of many , which he who tranſgrefleth 


is thr puniſhed ; as, it is a Law, that we commit nor adulcery;a Cuſtom, 
that we lye not with our wives in publick, 

Fabulous perſwaſion is the approbation of feigned things Whica never 
were; ſuch are the ſtories of Saturn, ev - ſome belieye rrue, 


Do;- 
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Dogmatich_ op:nion is the approbation of ſomerking , which ſeems to be 
corded by ſome reaſon or demonſtration ; as, that Aromes, Homoaio- 
meria's, Leaft-parts, or the like, are the elements of rhings. 

Of theſe , we oppoſe ſomerimes oze of che ſame hind ro another of that 
kind; ſometimes, one kind to another, For example, Caftom to Cuſtoms , 
thus, Some ,Athiopians paint the skinsof their children , we do hor ſo, 
The Perſians think it decent ro wear garments ſtained like flowers , we 
think it undecent. Some {nd:ans liz with their waives in publick, moſt 
people think ir unſeemly. ; 

Law to Law, thus : Amongſt the Romans, he who quits his inhericance 
doth nor quit his father's name z amonglt the Rhodians, he 15 forced ro quir 
it. ArTavxrisin Scythiathere was a Law , that (travgers ſhould be ſacri- 
_-—_ to Diana; amongſt us, it iS prohibired to pur aman to death in a 

emple. ; 

Infiuntien ro Inſtitution; as, that of D.ogenes to that of Ariſtipprs; thar of 
the Lacedemonians to thar of the ltalians. 

Fabulous perſwaſion to F abulous per ſwaſion ;, as when we ſay, that Jupiter 
is ſamerimes called Father of mth and Gods ; ſometimes the Ocean is ſo 
called, as, 


Ocean the Sire of Gods , Tethys the Myuther, 


Dog matick, opinions, one to another ; as when we ſay, Some aſſert one Ele- 
ment, others infinite ; and ſome hold the ſoul ro be morrall , others im- 
morrall z ſome hold the world to be goyerned by Providence, others 
not. : 

Again, we oppoſe cx/temrto ſomething of different kind , asto /aw ; 
when we ſay, Adultery 1s forbidden amongſt us , uſed among rhe _ 
ceres, as a thing indifferent ; according to Evdoxw the Gnidian, in his firſt 
book. Ir is prohibited amongſt us rolye with our Mothers; in Per/ia, 
nothing ſo frequent as ro marry them, The ,,£gyprians marry rheir Sifters, 
which we are forbidden by Law, 

To I»ſt;rntion : As there are very few, who will lye with their wives in 
publick; yer Crates did ſo with Hipparchia, Diogenes wore his upper 
coat continually ; it is not our uſe ro do ſo, | 

To fabulous perſwaſion : As jt is fabled, that Sarwrs eat his children ; 
bur with us, it is a cuſtom ro bring up our children, Again, weuſe to 
worſhip the Gods, as good, nor ſubje& roill ; but the Poers feign them 
to be wounded, to envie, andthe like. 

To dogmaticall opinion : Itis a cuſtom with us, to pray tothe Gods for 
good things ; bur Epicarus idenyes the Gods take any care of us. Again, 
Arjſtippis thovght it an indifferetit thing to wear a Woman's garment ; 
wethink it undecent. 

We oppole /»ſtitzrion to Law, thus, There is a Law, that no man ſhall 
ſtrike a free perſon ; yet Wreſtlers , (trike one another, following the in- 
Ricution of their life. Homicide is forbidden, yet Gladiators kill one ano- 
cher, upon the ſame ground. 

Fabulous perſwaſion, to Inſtitution ; as when we ſay , Fables tell us thar 
Hercules ſerved Omphale, ſpun, and did other ations of a molt effeminate 
perſon ; bur Hercules, his inſtitution of life was generous. 

To dogmatick. opinion ; as, Wreſtlers addited ro the purſuite of glory, 
as of a good thing, chuſe a laborious kind of life ; bur many Philoſo- 
phers aſſerr glory, ro be an ill thing, 

We oppole Law to fabulows perſwaſion z as, The Poets introduce the 
Gods committing Adulteries, and the like 5 but wich us, rhe Law pro- 
hibires ſuch things. To 


-- 


To dogmarick opinion; as, Chryſippms holds ic a thing” indifferent, tolye 
with Mothers, or Siſters; the Law forbids ic. ; 

We oppole —_ perſwaſions to dogmanck opinion, As, the Poets ſay, 
F=p:ter came down on earth co lye with morcall Women ; bur che Dog- 
mariſts rhink rhis impoſſible. Again, the Poets ſay, that J-pirer, through 
excellive griefe for Sarpedorr , ler fall drops of blood upon che eacch ; but 
ic is a Tener of Philoſophers, that the Gods are nor ſubject co any paſſion. 
Likewiſerhe Dogmaritts rake away Hippocenraures , inltancing them as 
examples of incxiltency. Many other Pre(idencs might be alledged ; bur 
ler theſe ſerve. 

Now chere being ſo great difference , ( as appeareth alſo by this place ) 
what che ſubje& #, inics owne natare , we cannot ſay, bur onely what ic 
ſeems, as to that inſtirution, this Law, this Cuſtom, &c, Wherefore, 
v cr bg groundalſo , we ſuſpend concerning the nature of externall 
objects, 


CHAP, XXII 
The five Common places. 


5 


He * latter Scepticks deliver five Common places of belgeatass * Leerthus als 


che Firſt from —_—_— the Second reducing to infinue; t 


from Relation to ſomething ; che Fourth, Hyportherick, ; Fifth, Alter- © 


nate. | 
- The Firſt place, from diſagreement, is that, by which we find an inderec- 
mined diſagreement, concerning the ching in-che pratiſe of life, and 
amongſt Philoſophers ; whence , not being able to prove or diſprove ei- 
ther ſide, we are reduced to Suſpenſion, 

The Second place, from infinize, conlifteth in this ; whatſoever is al- 
ledged in proof of the thing prop ſed , we ſay, requirech ſomething elſe 
whereby thac may be proved ; and char likewiſe ſomerhing elſe, and fo co 
Ro : ſothar, not having a ground whereon co fixe our beginning, w2 
ſuſpend. 

The Third, from Relanov ; Of this place; we hiys treated already, - 

The Fourth, Hyperherrca,, is, when the Dogmariits, perceiving them- 
felves reduc*'d to infinite, begin upon ſome ground which chey prove nat, 
bur would have ic ſimply granced wirhout de nonltration, 

The Fifth, A/rernare, 1s when thar, by which we ſhould prove a thing, 
requireth ir ſelfe to be proved by chat thing ; then, becauſe wz cannot 
aſſume cicher ro maintain che other, we ſuſpend, 

Thar all queſtions may be reduced to thele places we ſhow, briefly thus. 
Wharſoever is propounded, is either ſenſible or intelligible ; buc which 
ſoever it be, there is diſagree nent concerning ir. Some hold that (en'ibles 
onely are true, ſome thar incelligibles onely ; others, char ſome ſenſibles, 
and (ome inrelligibles. Whether will they ſay, the controverſie is dijudi- 
cable, | capable of deciſion | or indijudicable > If indijudicable, ir 1s fir, 
we ſuſpend ; for, in things indijudicably repugnant , ir is nat pollible ro 
aſſert : Bur if dijudicable, we aske, How ic ſhall be: judged 2 As a ſemſible, 
(for we will firſt rake rhat tor inſtance ) whether by aſenſible, or by anio- 
relligible > If by a ſenſible, foraſmuch as we diſagree concerning ſenſibles z 
even that ſenſible will require another. for its provf ; whichogher, if ir be 
ſenſible, will require anorher, and ſo to infinice : bur if a ſenſible require 
to be determined by an intelligible , forasmuch as intelligibles alſaare 
controverted , that ( as being mrcelligible)) will reguire adjudication and 


proof; which way fball ic bezproyed 4 "7 an intelligible , they. run, as - 


2 before, 
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before, into infinite, If by a Senfible; foraſmuch as Intelligible was aſſu- 
med for proof of a Senſible, and a Sen({ible for proofof an Intelligible, rhe 
alternate common place is brought in. 

Bur if, to avoid this, the Diſpuranc would aſſume ſomething, as gran- 
red, without demonficating ir , whereby to demonſtrace the conſequent , 
the hypothetical place occufrs, whichis inexrricable. For if he be creditable 
in chinss which he requires co be granted and ſuppoſed, we likewiſe may 
be creditable, in requiring their contraries to be granted. If rhar be true 
which he ſuppoſerh, he renders ir ſuſpitious by ſuppoſing ( nar proving ) 
it; if falſe, his foundation is unſound, Further, if ſuch a ſuppokicion con- 
duce any thing to proof , ler him ſuppoſethe rhing in queſtion , rather 
rhen another thing by which he would proveir, If ir beabſurd ro ſup» 
poſe the thing controverted, it is alſo abſurd, ro ſuppoſe the ground 
; upon which we build ir. Thar, all Senſibles are Kelarives, 18 manifett, for 
( as ſuch) rhey relate to thoſe who have ſenſe. Ir is therefore evident , 
thar whatſoever ſenſible thing is propoſed to us, may eafily bereduced ro 
one of theſe five places. ' _ 

So likewiſe we argue concerning Intelligibles. If the controverhie be 
indijudicable, we ſhalkbe allowedeo ſuſpend; if dijudicable by an intel- 
ligible, ic runs into ifinite ; if by a ſenſible, we drive them ro the alternate 
4 ace : for the ſenſible being concroverted, as nor capable of being judged 

yit felf becauſe of running into infinice , will requirean incelligible , 
as the incelligible the ſenſible. He who heteupon would aſſume any thing 
as granted , 1s as fooliſh on rhe other fide. Further, an intelligible is re- 
lative, for ir is ſuch in reference to the intelligent ; and if ir were indeed 
ſuch as ir is named ,, it would not be controverred, Thus we+teduce- in- 
relligibles alſo ro theſe five places. Wherefore we are neceſſicated to ſuſ- 

nd our aſſent upon any propoſition. Theſe are the five places introdu- 
ced by the larrer Scepricks, not ro exclude the other ren , bur more vari- 
ouſly ro refell the remerity of the Dogmatiſts, 


CHAP. XXIV. 
Two other Common places. 


T7 likewiſe deliver rwo places more of Suſpenſion ; for , ſeeing thar 
whatſoever is comprehen.ed, ſeems to be comprehended ( or under- 
=_— either chrough it ſelf, or through ſome other ; they ſeemto introduce 
an abſolure inextricabiliry ofall chings. Thar nothing 1s comprehended 
through it ſelf , they ſay, is manifeſt , from the controverhe amongit Na- 
rurall Philoſophers , concerning (I think) all Sen{ibles and Inrelligibles : 
which conrtroverſie is indijudicable, ( nor to bz determined ) by reaſon, 
char we cannot uſe eirher a ſenſible or an intelligible Crirerie ; for, which 
ſoever we take, it will be uncredirable, as being controverred. 

For the fame reaſon they conceive , that nothing can be comprehen- 
ded through ſome other ; for if that, through which it is camprehended , 
will continually require tobe comprehended rhrough ſome other, chey 
run 1hto the alternate place , or into finite, Bur if a man will aſſume any 
thing as comprehended rhrough ir ſelf, by means whereof he would com- 
prehend ſome other thing, rothisit 1s repugnant, thar nothing can be 
comprehended rhrovgh it ſelf, far che reaſons before alledged. But how 
that which js fepugnant can be comprehended, either rhrough it ſelf or 
any orher, we doubr ; ſince rhere appearerh no criterie of eruch or com» 
prehenfion ; bur, wittpur demonſtration, ſignes are deftroy*d,as we ſhall 


prove hereafter. Hirherto of the places of Suſpenſion, | 
: 0306 EF CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXV. 
The places for confutation of Aituologicks. 


It like manner , as we have delivered cheſe places of Suſpenſion, ſome 
'have laid down others, particularly againſt Ariologics, pon ms of 
cauſes or reaſons ) becauſc the Dogmaritts pleaſe themſelves exceedingly 
therein, ,/£ne/idenws delivers eight places , whereby he conceives all 
Dogmarick Etiology may be refelled, as defeRive, 

The fir/t, for thar the kind of Etiology, which is converſant in things 
nor apparent, hath not anacknowledged proof from apparent things, 

The ſecond, for thar there are many great reaſons to induce an inclina- 
rion, and but one alledged. y 

hw third, forthac of things done orderly , reaſons are given that ſhew 
no order, 

The forth, for char raking Phznomena's as they are, they think they 
comprehend things nar apparent, as they are likewiſe ; for things not ap- 
parent, are perhaps effe&ted the ſame way as Phznomena's , perhaps ſome 
other peculiar way. 

"The fifth, for rhar all (very nigh) give reaſons, according ro their own 
particular ſuppoſed grounds, not according to the generall and univerſally 
receiv*d waics of ditputation, 

The ſixth , tor thar they ofren take for granced ſuch things as are eafily 
comprehenſible; bur omir their contraries, though equally probable. 

The ſeventh, for that rhey alledge reaſons not onely repugnant co 
Phznomena's, bur even to their own ſuppolitions. 

The eighth, for rhar the rhings which appear , and choſe which are con- 
croratces being equally duhious , they would prove cheir opinion con- 
cerning doubrfull rhings,by things as doubrtull. 

He adderh, rhar it is poſſible , in Eciologicks ſome may erce by other 
Places dependant upon theſe, 

Bur perhaps , the five places of Suſpenſion are ſufficienc againſt Ario- 
logicks. Fora man muſt either alledge a reaſon which agreech with all 
Seds of Philoſophy, and with Scepricitm, and with Phznomena's, or not : 
but to alledgeſuch a reaſon is impoſſible, for all Phzxnomena's avd not- 
apparents diſagree ; and diſagreeing , it will be required, that a cauſe or 
__ thereot be given. Now if healledge a Phxnomenon for reaſon of a 

znomenon, or a not-apparent for. reaſon of a not-apparent , he runs 
incF%:finicve, Tfhe prove one kind by the other, he incurrs che aliernate 
place. Tfhe make a ftand any where, or ſay, thar the cauſe (or reaſon) 1s 
ſuch, as chat it conliſts wich che thing by bim alledged , he fallerh inco 
the place of Relation, taking away that which is according to the proper 
narure of the thing ; or if he aſſume ſomerhing by way of ſupp»lition, we 
ſhall diſallow ir. Thus alſo may the cemericy ofthe Dogmatiſts in &ci- 


ology be contured, 


CHAP, XXVI, 
The Phraſes of the Scepticks. 


rontney as in _ufing theſe — of Suſpenſion , wa,cxpre(s our 
ſelves by ſome particular phraſes, which declare the Scepricall affei- 


on a1d onr own paſſion, as, Nor more,Not to be defined, andthelike, it fol- 
lowes, that we trear of theſe, 


Let 
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Let us begin with this, Not more, for which, ſometimes we ſay, Nothin s 
more: not ung (as ſome conceive) ror more , in particular queitions; and 
thing more, \1 the genecall ; bur both promiſcuouſly, We therefore will 
creat of ther both under one. Ic 3s an imperteR expreſſion , as when we 
ſay d\mMi , we imply gia dun\y ; and when mAzTGix , we imply TAxTA: 
6d\v5 ;-fo when we lay, Not more, it is as much as to iay, Not more this thar: 
that, upwards nor downwards. There are ſome Scepticks, who for the In- 
rerrogarion 6v, uſe Ti, #bich more, this or that? taking Ti caſually, as ifthey 
ſhould ſay, dux Ti, Why more this then that > Tmerrogations are commonly 
uſed for * Axioms, as, 


To what man ss the wije of Joye unknown? 


and Axioms for Interrogations, a3, / would know where Dion dwells? and, 
1 demand for what cauſe a Pact is aamir'd, Menander uſeth Ti for 818 T1, as, 
Ti yaptyd nerTeAumouty; 

This phraſe, Nor more this than that , declarerh likewiſe our afteRion,. 
by which we are brought , by reaſon of the zquivalence of contrary 
rhings, to dfpit1c ; we mean equivalence, in that which appeareth proba- 
blerous. Contraries are thoſe , which generally oppugn one another ; 
*Apft ie is an enclining to neicher. Now this phraſe, Not more, though 
it ſeem ro imply aſſent or denyall, weuſe nor in that manner, bur indiffe- 
rencly and improperly , either by way of queltion.,. or for, / know m1: to 
which of theſe 1 ſhould aſſent , and iow ich 1 ;hould wn aſſent. Bur, beivg re- 
quired to declare what ſeemeth ro us, we uſe the phraſe by which we de- 
clare it indifferencly. Know likewiſe, that when we ſay, Not more, we af- 
ſert not that the doubt is true, but onely expreſs what appeareth ro us. 

The next is Aphaſia; phaſi: is taken two waies, generally and parricu- 
larly; generally, for any ſpeech, declaring aſſertion or 5 aiGs as, {tis day, 
Ir is not day : particularly, for aſſertion onely ; in which acceprion, the 
negative are not called q&xus, Aphaſia therefore is a renunciation of 
phaſis, in the generall fignification » which comprehends both afftirmacion 
and negation. Ir is that affe&ion, by which we neither aiſerc a'thing, nor 
denyir. We aſſume Apha/ia, nor becauſe rhe nature of things is ſuch, 
as neceſſarily move it , but declaring, that ar preſent we are thus affe&ed, 
as £0 theſe or thoſe queſtions. Alwaies remember, chat we neither aſſerr 
nor deny any thing unapparent , bur yield to thoſe which moye us parhe- 
tically, and cebuiby compell us to afſenc. 

Theſe phraſes , Tax@ #, s 7&x, tft! ual wn tftst , wdfyeTH od uu 
Wd\txtTX, perhaps, and nor perhaps, we ulc for, perhaps it is, perhaps it gg nor, 
Thus, for brevity, we take, nor perhaps , for, perhaps it is ner. Here again 
we conteſt not about words, nor enquire what they naturally fignifie, bur 
take them indifferencly. Theſe phraſes declare an Aphaſia, for he who 
ſaith, Perhaps it is, implies its contrary to be as probable, becauſe he aſſents 
not that this-4s. The ſame of che reſt. 

'Entx® , 1 ſuſpend , we take for, 1 cannot ſay whether I ought to believ: 
or disbelieve the thing propoſed , declaring, thac the things ſeem equall to 
us, as to belief and unbelief; wherher they are E£quall in themſelves, we 
affert not , bur ſpeak of the Phznomenon as ic incurrs into our ſenſe, 
*En0%xy , Suſpenſion, is ſo called , &ndTs wnixegu Thy Jixvoy , from the 
nds being held in ſuſpence, berwixt aſſerting and denying, through equi- 


' valence of rhe thing queſtioned. The ſame we ſay concerning, 


*Oud\t gig, I d:rermine nothins ; ogizew we conceive to be, not ſimply 
'ro ſpeak a thing , bur to pronounce an unmanifeſt thing with aſſenc. 
Thus perhaps the Sceprtick will be found to determine nothing , not ſo 

| much 
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much as this, / determine nothing, For it isnot a Dogmaticall opinion, 
( thar is, an aſſent to ſomerhing not manitelt ) bur a oheaſe declaring our 
affeftion, When therefore the Sceprick ſaich , / derermine nothing , he 
meangth , [ am ſo aff etted at the oh; np 45 not dogmatically to aſſert or deny 
any of the things controveried, This he ſaith, as exprefiing how chay appear 
to him, not pronouncing it enunciatively with perſwaſion. 

"Ao@45ig is a paſhon of the mind , whereby we neither aſſert nor deny 
things dogmarically controverted; thar is, not manifelt, When rherefore 
the Sceprick ſaith , Al are nndefinable , he taketh are for appear ſo to 
him; he ſaich, l, nor, beeings, bur rhoſe nor manifeſt, controverted by the 
Dogmatilts, {ndefinable, that is, Nor to be preferred before their contraries, 
Ir common repugnants by belief by ditbeliefo Andas he who ſairh, anb«/;c, 
implyeth, ego ambrulo; ſohewho ſaith, All things are indefinue, implyech, 
4510 #5, Or 411 ſeemerh ro me, The meaning therefore is this, All things 
controverted by the Dogmaiiſts appear ſo to me,as that I think none of them more 
worthy belief then its contrary. 

The ſame is our meaning when we ſay, All are incomprehenſible , we rake 
[ all} in the ſame ſenſe, and imply [ro we; ] as if we ſhould ſay, A//rhings 
controverted among the Dogmanſts, ſem ro me incomprehenſible. We affirm 
nor, they are incomprehenſible in cheir own nature, bat declare our own 
affe&ion, thar we conceive we underſtand them nor,by reaſon of the zqui- 
valence of contraries, 

Likewiſe the phraſe, duaTa&AmTG, and s weTxNaySwno, declares our 
own affetion, by which the Sceprick for the preſent , neither afferrs nor 
denyes any of the rhings nor manifeſt , rhar are in controverſie, This is 
evident from whar hath been ſaid upon the other phraſes, 
| Whenweſay, To every ſpeech an equall one is oppoſite, we mean, to 
every ſpeech that we have examined. Speech, we take nor {imply , bur for 
chat which afſerreth ſomerhing dogmarically , rhac is, of a thing nor ma- 
nifeſt, nor onely by premiſes and concluſion, bur any other way. Equal/, 
we rake nor ſimply, but as to belief and diſbelief. /s oppoſire, we take ge- 
nerally, for, is repugnant, implying, 4s / think, When therefore we ſay, 
Toevery ſpeech , there is an equal ſpeech oppoſite, rhe meaning is, To every 
ſpeech that I havs examined, which aſſerteth any thing dogmatically ; there 
ſeemerh to me to be oppoſite another ſpeech , aſſerting likewiſe dogmatically 
equall to it, for belief or drsbelief, Thus, this expreſſion is not dogmaticall 
bur che ſignification ofa human affetion , which is thar which appeareth 
co theperſon affeted. Some there are who pronounce it thus, Toevery 
ſpeech , to oppoſe an equall ſpeech, laying this down as a precepr , Thar co 
every ſpeech dogmatically aſſerring any thing, we ſhould oppoſe rhe 
ſpeech which dogmarically aſſerrerh irs contrary. Thus addreffing their 
words to rhe Sceptick, they'uſe the Infinicive for the Imperative, To op- 
poſe, for, Lerns oppoſe. They advis'd the Sceprick, nor ro be deceived by rhe 
Dogmatiſts, nor ro give over his inquiſrion, for che inditurbance which 
they conceive accompanies thoſe, who ſuſpend heir aſſent inevery ching, 
as we ſaid before. 

Ir is not neceſſary toalledge more of theſe phraſes ; even of theſe al- 
ledged ſome mighr have been ſpared; bur rake it for a rule, Inall che Scep- 
ricall phraſes, we affirme nor, rhat the phraſes themſelves are crue; for we 
ſay that ſome may be raken away by others , and are circumſcribed by 
thoſe very things, of which they are ſpoken , as purgarive Medicines ex- 
pell not onely humours, bur, together wirh the humours, themſelyes ouc 
of the body. Moreover, we ſay that we uſe them nor ,, as properly ſigni- 
fying the thing, ro which they are applyed, bur indifferently, or ( if they 


will ſo call it )impropzrly ; for, it becomes nor the Sceprick to _ 
abour 


ZO 
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about words. This we may the better do, in thar rhe words are ſaid not co 
ſignifie any thing purely in rhem:elyes , bur relatively, and cherefore as 
well in reference tothe Scepticks. Furthermore, it muſt be remembred, 
char we pronounce them not generally of all things, bur of che, not mani- 
feſt, ang thoſe which are dogmarically controverted. The phznomenon, 
(thar which appeareth to us ) we declare , bur of the nature of che exter- 
nall obje&, we affirme nothing. By what hath been ſaid, I conceive, thar 
all Sophiſms brought again{t rhe Scepricall phraſes, may be reſolved. 


CHAP, XXVII. YT 
IW herein Scepticiſm differs from thoſe Philoſopbicall 
Sets, which are moſt like it; and firſt, wherem it 


differs from the Philoſopby of Heraclitus, 


TAvivrg declared the ſignification of Scepti: iſm, its parts, its criters-, 

its end, 1t's _ of Suſpenſion, its phraſes, and its charatter; it follow- 

eth that we explicate briefly, wherein it differs from thoſe Setts, which ſeem 
woſt like it, that by this means we may the better underſtand it, 

We will begin with the Philoſophy of Herachtms, That this differs 
from our Intticurion , is evident ; for Heracliz aflerted dogmarically, 
concerning many things not manifeſt, which (as I ſaid before) we do nor. 
But for as much as the followers of ,nc/idemns ſaid, the Sceprick Inſtiru- 
tion is the way tothe Heraclitian Philoſophy , Becauſe that Contraries ap- 
pear inthe ſame thing, is precedent to Contraries are jn the fo thing : bur 
the Scepticks ſay, contraries appear in the ſame thing , andthe Heraclitians 
goon farther , affirming contraries are in the ſame thing ; We anſwer, Thac 
Contraries appear in the ſame thing , is nor a doarrine of the Scepticks, 
bur a thing evident by ſenſe , not rothe Scepricks onely, bur to all other 
Philoſophers, and Men ; as, none dares deny , but honey co the ſound is 
ſweer, to ſuch as have the oyerflowing of the Gall, bicrer. Hereupon, the 
Her acl:tians begin from the common prenotion of men, as we do alſo, 
and perhaps other Sects : wherefore if they had raken chis ſentence, T here 
are comrariefin the ſame thing , as from this ſaying, All are incomprehen- 
ble, or from, 1 dere: mine nothin, or ſome other of that kind, perhaps they 
might cellect rightly what chey by ; bur ſince rity have ſome principles 
incident not onelyto us,bur to other Philoſophers, andeven tothe courſe 
of life it ſelfe, why ſhould any ſay , our Inſtication is preparative to the 
Philoſophy of Herac/itus , more thanto any other Sect, or to the courſe 
of life ic ſelte , ſeeing all cf us uſe rheſe in common > Neither know I 
whether the Scepricalt Inſtitution , divert not from the Philoſophy of 
Heraclitas, rather then conduce toit ; fincerthe Sceprick reprehends, as 
cemerarious, all chat Heraclitzs aſſerted dogmarically , contradifting his 
Conflapration, contradicting alſo his Tenet , that there are conraries in the 


ſme thing; and roevery doctrine of Heraclitns, ( deriding the temerity of 


the Dogmatilts ) he ſaith, / comprehend net , 1 determine not, ( as before ), 
which oppugnes the /1eraclitians, Bur it 15 abſard ro ſay , thar an Inſticu- 
tion, which oppugnes another, 1s the way, preparative to the Diſcipline ir 
oppugnes. Therefore ir is ablurd eo ſay, thar the Scepricall Inſtitution is 
the way to the Heraclitian Philoſophy, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXVII., 
I herein Scepticiſm differs from the Philoſopby of 


Democritus, 

N like manner , the Philoſophy of Demecriras is ſaid to be all one with 
Scepti-iſm, in that ic ſeems co uſe the ſame matter ; for from the ap- 
earance of honey, to ſome ſweet, to ſome birrer, Demecritns argued, that, 
in ic elle Jc.15 veither, Hycer nor bitter, andrhegeupon uſed ro ſay, »or 
more, a Sceptick-phraſe. Bur this phraſe, »2r more, 15 taken by the Scep- 
ricks, and by the Democritians , \afrer a different manner. The Demo- 
Critians ſigmifie by it, that neither is, but we , that we know not whether both 
- the Phenomena are, or whether neither ts : herein we diſſent from them. 
ur fargreater is the difference in that Democriens ſaith, Atoms, and Vacn- 
wm, truly are ; Thar herein, he differs from us, ( though he begin wich the 
incqualiry, and diſagreement of Phznomenas ) I conceive ir needleſſeto 


prove. 


CHAP. XXIX. 
IWherein Scepticiſm differs from the Syrenaick ſed, 


ou affirm the Cyrenaick SeR, to be the ſame with Scepticiſm, for as 
much as it holds , that the affe tions themſelves onely are comprehended. 
Nevertheleſſe ic is different from Scepticiſm ; forit holds yr» , anda 
light motion of the fleſh tobe the End; we, indiſturbance , to whichthe end 
they propoſe is contrary, For whether pleaſure be preſent or abſent, he 


who aſſerrs it ro be rhe end, is diſturbed , as we ſaid* before, Beſides, we , Chap. 9; * 


ſuſpend, onely from afſerring any thing concerning exrernall objects ; 
buc che Cyrenaicks affirm, they arc of an incomprehenſible nature, 


CHAP. XXX. 
Whereiz Scepticiſm differs from tbe Inſtitution of 


Protagoras, 


Rotagoras will haye Man to be n&:TO yeuutrar utTE Qvy the meaſure of 
I” all things ; of beings, as they are ; of not beings, as they are not, By wut» 
TE@gv,he means the cricerie , by xgnuerror, TERyugTOHOY, of things, which is 
as much as to ſay , Hans the criterie of all thmgs ; of beings, as they are ; of 
nat beings, at they are not, Hereupon,he aſſerts thz Phxnomena's to be par- 
ejicularto chntbes, and thus brings in the re/ative Common place, whereby 
he ſeems to have communir with the Pyrrhonians ; Bur he differs from 
therh, as we ſhall eably find'1n explicating his opinion. He ſaith, Matter 
#5 fluid, and beim 4 in perpetuall fluxion, appoſitions are made inſtea1 of ſus- 
ftraltions, and the ſenſes are tranſmutated and change1, acoording to the ſeve- 
rall ages and conſtuntions of the body, He ſaith alſo,The reaſons (or powers) 
of all Phenomenas are ſubjefted in matter ; ſo that Matter , ini ſelfe, is all 
x Fond which it app-ares unrnall, Brr men at different times perceive things 
differnt, by reaſon of their different habits ; He, whoſe conſtitution 1s ſound, 
of the things which are in matter , percerverh thoſe which are capable of appea- 
ring to ſuch perſons ; they who are _ diſpoſed, per ceive the things which 
eee are 
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are capable of appearing to perſons of 4 contrary conſtitution, The ſame reaſon 
there : in <] Wh _—_ Jurping and waking, and in all kinds "Fl. - 
bits, Man therefore, according to him , 5s the criterie of things that are: for 
all things which appear to men, are ; thoſe which appear not to any man, are nor, 
Thus we ſee, he dogmacically aſſerted , thar AMarer 5: flwid, and that rhe 
reaſons of all Phanomenas are ſubje#od in 31, wherein we, as being things noc 
manifeſt, ſuſpend our aſſent. 


CHAP. XXX1, 


Wherein Scepticiſm differs from the Acadenick Philo- 
| ſopby. 


Ome hold che Academick, Philoſophy co be che ſame with Scepriciſmy 
Vier us therefore examine it. It 15 ſaid, rhere were more then three 
Academies ; one, the molt a»c;en; , inſticured by Plato; rhe ſecond, and 
middle Academy , by Arceſi/aus, diſciple of Polemer ; the third, and xew 
Academy, by Carneades, and Cli.omach-'s; there are who reckon a fourth, 
initiruted by P hilo, and C harmiades ; fone alſo a fifth, by Anizochns, We 
will begin wich che moſt axciexs. Some hold Plato ro be dogmatick, 
orhers porematick, (dubitartve) ; others, in ſomechings , dogmacick, in 
ſome, Aporematicke For w his gymoaſtick diſcourſes , where Socrates is 
introduced, deriding, or diſpuriny with che Sophilts , they ſay, he hath a 
Gymueſtick, and Aporematick Character ; bur when hz declatech his owng 
opinion in the perſon of Socrares , Timens, or the like, a Dogma:iſt, As 
for choſe, who ſay heis a Dogmatiit, or in ſome things ngnarichy in 
others Aporemarick , we ſhall not need to meddle with them : for 
acknowledge , that he diflencs from us. Wherher he be purely Sceptick, 
we diſcourſe at large in our Hypomnema;a; we ſhall now onely examine ic 
briefly, according to Permedarns, and /Ene/idemws, ( for they chiefly un- 
dertook rhis task) who ſay, that Plato, when he aſſerreth concerning 1dea's, 
or that there i Providence , or that Life joyned with Virtne, u to be preferred 
before Life joyned with Vice : if he aſſent to theſe ag exiſtent, averreth dog- 
matically ; if he afſent as to the more probable , he differs from the Scep- 
tick charaQer, in preferring one before the other , 1as to beliefe and diſ-be- 
liefe, as is manifett from what hath been ſaid already. Nor though he pro- 
nounce things Sceprically in his Gymvalticks , is he therefore a Sceptick, 
for he who afſerrerth any one thing dogmarically, or preferrerh any Phan- 
raſie before another, for beliefe, or diſ-beliefe » of athing not manifeſt, 
followerh the dogmarick CharaRer, as 7 imwox ſhowerh, ſpeaking of Xeno- 
phanes : for (having ofren commended him , in ſo mach that he wrices his 
Silli in his perſon) he maketh him to complain, and ſay 

I wiſh my ſoul were ſubtle, and her eye 

So ſharp,as mig ht * both ſides at once deſery! , * 

Loſt in the doubfnll way, I long bave ſtraid ; 

Even though (grown old) I had with care e/ſayd 

Every opinion, on all Theory, 

For unto which could 1 my mina apply ? 

All into one reſolve, and this one ever 

Dr awn into one like Natere, doth perſever, . 
Whance alſo he calls him v#T&ruqo, and nor abſolutely, dTv@ov ward of 
pride, thus 


* Xenophanes, wot wholly free from pride, 


T he fittions of old Homer did derige ; 
And 


And fram'd a God, * whoſe fignre doth diſſent 
From men ; equall each way: Intelligent, * 
He calls him nav, as being nor quiredTupo5; and *QurEtndery in 
ondrſyw, for that he reproached and blamed the f fabulous way of Homer. 
Now Fenophanes aſſerted, belides preno:i:ns ( as others alſo ) that che Rni- 
verſe isone , and that God is of the ſame nature with all things; that Heis 
Sphericall, Impaſſible, Immutable, and Raijonall; Whence it 1s ecafie to 
ſhow that Xenophanes differs from us. Moreover, from what we faid, it is 
manifeſt that P/aro, though of ſome things he doubr, yer becauſe in orhers 4 
he aflerts, concerning the eflence of things not-maniteſt ; and of things 
not-manifett, preferrech ſome before others, is no Sceprick. : 
Thoſe of the new Academy, though they ſay al! chings are Incompre- ** 

henſible, differ from the Scepticks , perhaps in ſaying tharall things are o _ PEP 
;zncomprehen(ible ; for they «ſer: this, bur the Sceprick adwics it p:ſſible, couuarnis 
that they may be comprehended, Bur more apparently they differ from us, the he 
in the dijudication of Good, and Evill. For rhe Academicks ſay , rhat er: ape] 
ſomerhing is Good and ill, not after our manner, but as being perſwaded, 
1t 15 more probable, chat what they call good, is good, than che concrary : 
whereas we ſay not that any thing is good or ill, as thinking what we ſay 
1s probable, bur without opmion, we follow rhe ordinary courſe of life, 
or otherwiſe we ſhould do nothing, Moreover we hold Phanralies co be 
equall, as to belief, and diſ-belief ; but oe ſome are credible, others 
credible, The crediblealſo , they ſubdivide into many kinds, ſome they 
hold to be credib/e onely, ſome to * credible, and circumcarrent ; ſome to 
be credible, and 1: cumonrrent, and uniiſtratted: as,a rope lying looſely in a 
dark room, a man receives a credible Phantafie from ww, and runs away; 
another conlidering ic more exatly, and weighing the circumltances, ag 
that it moves not, that ir is of ſuch a colour, and the like, to himir appears 
a rope, according to credible and circumeurren Phantaltie, Hndiſtratted 
Phancafie is afrer this manner, Ir is reported , that Hercules broughe 
Alceſtis back from the Inferi, after her death, and (how'd her to Admerms, 
He received a true and circumcurrent phantaſie of Alce/t:s, bur remem- 
bring ſhe was dead, his Phantaſie was diſtrafted from aſſent, and inclined 
ro diſ-belief, Now the new Academicks , before Phantahe whichis fim- 

ly credible, preferre that which is credible and circwmenrrent ; and before 
oh that which is credible and circumcurrent and undiſtratted, For though, 
borh Academicks and Scepticks ſay, they believe ſome things ; yer here- 
inisa manifeſt difference between their Philoſophies : To believe, is ra- 
ken ſeverall wayes ; ſometimes for #ot to refift, as a boy [ſaid to believe his 
Matter; ſome times for 4ſenting to another , with an earneſt reſolute de ire of 
the thing, as a Prodigall believes him, who perſwades him to live ſumpru- 
ouſly : Now Carneades and Clitomachus uling the word believe, and cre- 
dible, as with vehement inclination , we onely for yielding wichour pro= 
penſity to any thing ; herein alſo we differ from them. 

We differ likewiſe fromthe »ew Academy , as to what belongs co the 

end: they uſe in the courſe of Life, whar 1s credible, we,following lawes, 
Cuſtomes, and narurall affefions , live wichout engaging our opinion, 
We might adds more inſtances of the difference berween us, if ic were 


not roo large for our deſigne. 
Bur Arce/laus, Inftituror and Prefident of the midd/e Academy, ſeems 


ro meto participate ſo much of the Pyrrhonian reaſons , as rhat his Inſti- 
rution and ours isalmoſt the ſame. For neirher is he found to aſſert con- 
cerning the exiſtence or inexiſtence of any thing, neither doth he preferre _ 
one thing before another for beliefe or disbeliefe, bur in all chings he ſuſ- 


nds, holding ſpenſionto be the end, which, as we ſaid, brings us co _in- 
- as Ecccen : diſturb ance, 


= 
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diſturbance, He likewiſe holds particular ſuſpenſions to be good , parti- 
cular affertions to beill. Burif we may believe what is related of him , 
chey ſay, ac firlt ſight, he appears a Pyrchonian , bur was indeed a Dogma- 
tif; and that making criall, by doubrs, of his diſciplcs, whether they were 
capable of Plato's doQtrine, he was rhoughr to be Aporetick , bur thar to 
his more ingenious friends he taught the doctrine of Plate: whence Ariſto 
of him , 

Pyrrho bchind, Plato before , 

find in the midd/e Diodore, 


; For,though a Platonick, he uſed the DialeRick of Diodorus. 


Philo ſaith, As to (the Stoicall crieric) comprehenſive phantaſie , things are 
incomprehenſible ; as 10 the natures of the things themſelves , comprehenſible, 
Antiochus transferred the Stoick, Set into the Academ:ck ; whence it was 
ſaid of him , that he taught the Stoick doctrine in the Academy, for he 
ſhewed , that the Stoicall Teners were in Plate, He: eby it appears, the 
Sceprick Inſtitution is differenc from the fourth and fifrh Academy. 


| CHAP. XXXIL 
Whether Empiricall Medicine be the ſame with Scepticiſm. 


Ome hold Empirical! Medicine to be the ſame with the Sceptick Phi- 

loſophy; but we mult know, ( notwithſtanding it holds , chat things 
not-manitett are incomprehen(ible ) it is nor the ſame with Scepriciſm , 
neither is this SeR fir fora Sceptick , who, in my opinion, ——_ rather 
ro purſue that which is called Merbodick_; which alone, of all the Se&s of 
Medicine,ſeems to behave it ſelf not remerariouſly in things not-maniſe(?, 
nor artogantly coderermine , whether chey are comprehenſible or in- 
comprehenſible ; bur following Phzxnomena's, ir takes from them what 
ſeemerh profitable, according ro the courſe of the Scepticks, For, as we 
{aid before, the common life of a Sceptick conliſts of four parts , conver- 
ſanc in the inſtru(ton of Nature , in the impul 'fron of Paſſions , inthe conſti- 
turns of Lawes and Cuſtoms , and in the rraditionof Arts, As a Sceptick 
therefore, by the impulſion of paſſions, is brought from thirſt ro drink, 
from hunger co mear, and rhe like ; ſo a Merhodick Phylitian is guided by 


. the paſſions, to that which is convenient , from conſtriction of the pores 


to relaxation, as when we ſhun.the condenſation of cold, bygoing into 
the Sun-ſhine ; from relaxation of the pores to conſtriction, as when 
ſweating immoderately in a Bath, we retire to the cooler aire, That the 
things contrary to naturelead him to thoſe that are agreeable to nature , 
1s manifeſt even from a Dog, who —_— got athornin his foot, endea- 
vours preſently togetit out. Not to reckon up every thing, which were 
toexceed the ſcope of a Summary , I conceive, that all things ſaid in this 
manner by the Methodicks , may be referred ro the impulfion of our 
Paſſions, as well thoſe which are agreeable ro nature, as thoſe which are 
not. Herein indeed theſe rwo Inſticutions agree, Both diſclaim opinion, 
and both uſe words indifferently ; as the Sceprick, / define nothing, I com- 
prehend nothing ; the Merhodick , xowiTys, d\nnew , and the like, The 
word Wd\ufrs alſo he rakes without opination, for an ation , whereby we 
are deduced from apparent paſhong narurall and przternaturall, to thoſe 
which ſeem cenvenient, as I ſhowed in thirſt and hunger. The Methodichs 
therefore are neerer ally'd co the Sceptecks, rthen any other Medicinall 
Se, as appears by comparingthem, Thus having diſcourſed of thoſe, 
which are of nearelt reſemblance to the Sceprick Inſticution, we conclude 
the generall part of Scepticiſm, and the firſt Book of our Summary, , 

» The 


The Second Book. 
Of DIALECTIE K. 


CHAP. I. 
Whether a Sceptick can examine and diſpute 
againſt Aſſertions e 


AVING undertaken an inquiſition of the Dogma- 
its, we will briefly , and by way of Summary , exa- 
mine every part of that which Soy call Philoſophy. 
Bur ficſt, ler us anſwer them who cry » A Sceprich,is noe 
Capable to examine , or comprehend Dogmaiick aſſertions, 
They argue thus, A Sceprich either comprehends @ſſerti- 
ons, or not ; if he comprehend them , how can he doubt of 

that , wh:ch by bis own confeſſion he c mprehend: > if he doth not comprehend 
them, he cannot gn upon that which be comprehend: not, For, As he who 
hnowesnot ( for example ) mhat is To wall © mi@ycugyuire , or «a Theorem by 
two Tropicks, is not able to ſay any thing of them : So, bewho knowes not the 
particular aſſertion of the Dogmatiſts , cannot diſpute againſt that, of which 
he knowes nathing ; therefore @ Sceptickh, cannot examine or diſpute againſt the 
aſſertions of Do watiſts, : 

Who argue thus, Let them ſay, in what ſenſe they uſe the word [ coms- 
prehend, \ whether ſimply , for ro wnderſtand.withowt affirming ought, con- 
cerning the beeings of the things whereon we diſcourſe ; or nor onely co un- 
derftand, bur to gram the been $ of thoſe things, Ifthey ſay, To comprehend, 
is by diſcourſe 20 aſſent to comprehenſive phantaſie, foraſmuch as comprehen- 
ive phantalie proceeds from a thing rhat hath becing, impreſſed and ſea- 
ledaccording to the being thereof, in ſuch manner as cannor be derived 
from that which hath no being , perhaps even they themſelves will nor be 
Capable of oxzenining or diſputing , againſt that which they comprehend 
not: As, when the Sroick diſputes againlt the Eprcxrear, who affirms, thac 
Subſtance is divided; or, that God orders not the world by providence ; or, that 
Pleaſure is a good ; Doth he comprehend or nor ? It he comprehend, he, in 
ſaying theſe things are , wholly ſabyerts rhe Stoick Doarin ; if he com- 

rehends; not , neither can he ſay any ching againſt ir, The ſame may be 
objeged'td thoſe of afl. other Sets, whenrhey offer to diſpute again(t 
opinions, Which they conceive hererodox ; ſoas none of them can diſpure 
againſt another, upon any prerence whatſoever. Beſides, (not to = 
in a word, all their dogmarick learning will be ſubverted, and the Sceptic 

Philoſophy firmly eftabliſhed , if ic be granred, char none can' difpure of 

any thing, which 1s not chus comprehended, For whoſoever aſſercs dog- 

marically concerning a ng not certain, aſſerts, cither as having com- 
prehended ir, or nor ;1if he hath not comprehended ir , whar he ſaich will 
not be creditable ; if he hath comprehended ir, he muſt ſay , thar he did ic 
eicher through the very ching ir ſelf, and by ſome aR incident ro it , ordy 
ſome nquiſtion and examination. If, through ir ſelf by ſome alt incident to 
it, athing not-manifeſt be comprehended , it cannot be ſaidro be not- 
manifeſt, 
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manifeſt, but equally apparent to all, granred and not controverted. Bur 
concerning every thing not-manifeit, there is an irreconcilable diffe- 
rence among(t them ; wherefore the Dogmariſt, who afſerrs concerning 
the being of a thing not-manifeſt, doth not comprehendit through ir ſelf, 
and by an a& incident co it. Bury if by ſome ingui/tt10n , how is he capable 
of enquiring or diſputing , before he comprehends the thing it ſelf, ac- 
cording to the hypotheſis propnſed > For inquiſition requiring, char the 
thing after which we enquire bz exatly comprehended ; and on rhe 
other ſide, the comprehenſion of the thing whereof we enquire, requiring 
firſt inquiicion, by the alternate common-place of Suſpeniion , it will be 
impoſſible for them to enquire and aſſert dogmatically, concerning things 
not-manifet, If they would begin from comprehenfon , we objec , thar 
rhey muſt firſt enquire before they can comprehend ; if from inqui/irion , 
chat rhey muſt comprehend before they can enquire. Wherefore they 
can neither comprehend, nor poſitively affirm concerning things 
not-manifeſt. So char this foolith Dogmatick-Aouriſh will be taken 
away» and, as I conceive, the Ephettick Philoſophy come in of it ſelf. 

ow if they ſay, They conceive it not neceſſary, that ſuch comprehen- 
fon precede inquifition, but ſimple intelle&ion onely; it is not impoſſible 
but rhey , who ſuſpend as to things not=manifeſt, may diſpute alſo; for 
the Sceprick , as I think, is not excluded from intellection , which 
ariſerch from Phxnomena's rhar occur, and aually affe& us, Neither doth 
this neceſſarily infer, thar intelligibles are exiſtent ; for we underſtand nor 
onely things exiſtent, but the inexifient ; whence the EpheRick, wherher 
enquiri ger underftanding, continueth in his Seepcick Inſtitution. For, 
that he aſſents ro things that occur to him by paſſive phantaſie , as they 
appear to him, is manifeſt. 

er us now ſee, whether the Dogmatiſts themſelves are not excluded 
from Inquiſition. Ir is not incorgruous,that they who confeſs themſelves 
popes of thenature of things, ſhould yer enquire afcer chem, bur thar 
they who think they know them exa&ly ſhould do ſo ; for theſe are arti- 
ved, asthey think, ar theend of inquiſition, the others ſtill rerain the 
ground of inquiſition, ts think they have not found, We ſhall briefly in-. 
quire intoevery part of that which they call Philoſophy. And foraſmuch 
as there is great controverfie among the Dogmatiſts, concerning the parts 
thereof, ſome aſſerting one, others two, others three, ( which iris to no 
Lan) 1g here to __ we will explain the opinion of thoſe, who ſeem 
mo . perfetly converſant therein , and accommodate our diſcourſe 
ro thar. 


CHAP. II, 


From whence the Inquiſition againſt Dogmatiſte 
| ſhould begin. 
He Sroicks and ſome others ſay , The parrs of Philoſophy are three , 


Logick,, Phyſick, Ethick; they _ with the Logick, reaching tha 
firſt, ( yet there is no little controverſie which of rhem rhey ſhould begin 


withall). Theſe we hall follow , without engaging our opimon. And 
becauſe the aſſertions in theſe three parts require judgment and a crirerie, 
and rhe diſcourſe concerning the criterie ſeemerh ro belong to Logick,we 
will begin with rhe Logicall part, and firlt of the Criterie. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. Ill. 
Of the Criterie. 


WJ Fieten they call a Criceric , that whereby eſſence and exiflents ( ns 
they ſay) are judged ; as alſo, ther wherein we acquicſce in the courſe 
of life : Ouc purpoſe now is to diſcourſe of that which they call , The cri- 
terie of trurh; for of Criterie in the other ſenſe, we diſcourſed formerly * in 
the firſt Book. | 
. The criter:e » which we now wn wg is taken three waies, Commonly, 
roperly, Meſt properly. Commonly, for every meaſure of comprehenſiom ; 
an which ſenſe 2 Raw all alſo are de Fas: , proof Re for 
every argi fie:all meaſure of comprehenſion z 45, 4 Ruler, a pair of Compaſſes, 
Moſt-properly » for every artificiall — comprehenſion of a thing net 
manifeſt ; in which ſenſe, thoſe things which belong to the attions of life, are not 
called Criteries, but ther ationall onely » and thoſe which Dogmatick Philoſo- 
ers allege for invention of truch, Our deſigne is, as we laid, todiſcourſe 
of the rationall Criterie ; and ofthis alſo there are three kinds, i» which, by 
which, according to which ; as, in which, the man ; by which, the ſenſe, or 
the intelle& ; according to which, the application of the phantaſie, accor- 
ding ro which, a man atremprs to judge by one of rhe fore-named. This 
ic was neceſſary firſt to lay down, for underſtanding the ſubje& of the 
queſtion. Ir remains we comune rhoſe, who unadviſedly affirm, they com- 
Pprehend che criterie of crucfl; we will begin wich char. 


CHAP, IV. 
Whether there be any Craterie of Trath, 
F thoſe who have diſcourſed concerning the Criterie, ſome hold, thar 


it is, as the Stoicks and others ; ſomegthat there is none, as (among 
the reſt) Xeniades of Corinth, and Xenophanes of Colophon, who ſath , 
in every thing opinion's fram'd, 
But weſuſpend, whether there be,or be nor. 

This concroverſie they moit hold to be eicher dijudicable, ( that is, de- 
rerminable ) or indijudicable, (indererminable), If indijndicable, they 

ane , we onghr to ſuſpend inirz if dijudicable, ler chem ſay whereby ic 
ſhall be judged , -when as we have nor a Criterie acknowledged byall , 
neither know we whether there indeed be one, bur enquire. 

Merecrel;ed judge this controverhe of the Criterie, it is requiſige we 
have a Criterie acknowledged, by which we may judge ir ; and to have a 
Cricerie acknowledged, ic 1s neceſſary, thatthe controverſie concerning 
the Cricetie be firſt judged. The diſpute thus incurring the a/ternate come 
mon place, it cannot be reſolved whether theere be a Criterie or no. For, 
we grant themnot a Cricerie by ſuppofition z and if they judge a Criteric 
by a Criterie, we force them to go onimro is fine, 

Again , Demon(tration requiring a Criterie demonſtrated , and the 
Criterie a Demonſtrarion dijudicated, they fall into the alternate common 
lace, 

: This we conceive ſufficient to confure the confidence of the Dogma- 
tiſts, in what rhey aſſere concerning a Criterie. Ir is not from the po 
ro inſiſt longer hereon , and to ſhow ſeverall other waies, whereby rhey - 


may be confnced ; byt we ſhall not mention all cheir parcicular yy wh 
er 8 


* So Plato di- 
ſtinguiſherh 
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herein, (for it cannot be expreſſed, how much they differ among rhem- 
ſelves concerning it ; and chis wauld pur us our of the right merhod in 
our diſpute). Becauſe therefore the Criterte after which we enquire ſeems 
threefold, which, by which, according ro which , we ſhall examine every 
one of theſe apart, and ſhow 1ts incomprehenfibility. Thus our diſcourſe 
will be moſt Merbodicall and perfett. We will begin with that 5 which, 


fot the relt ſeem in ſome manner dubious by reaſon of it. 


CHAP. V. 
Of the Criterie, in which. 


Ow Man, (in my opinion) by what the Dogmartiſis ſay, is not onely 
not to bs comprehended , bur rfot to be underſtood ; for we hear 
Socrates ( 1n Plato ) plainly confeſfing, he knowes not whether he is a man or 
ſome other thing, And when they would declare the notion of ma», they 
firit diſagree among chemſclves , next _ ſpzak fooliſhly ; for Democrs- 
14 ſaith, Am is chat which we all know ; by which we cannor know whar 
Man is ; for we know a Dog, and according to this, a dog ſhould be a man; 
ſome men we know not, and therefore they ſhould nor be men, Bur in- 
deed, according to this notion there will be no Man art all ; for ifir be ne- 
ceſfary that a man be known by all, there is noman known to all men, 
and conſequently there is no man at all. Thar we ſay nor this ſophifti- 
cally, bur as a conſequence to his doctrine, is apparent ; for he holds thar 
nothing really exiſts but Atoms and Vacuum , Gvhich ( he ſaith) exiſt nor-in 
Anim.:ls onel 'y, but in all compounded things . by theſe we cannor underſtand 
the property of Man ; for they are commonto all, but there is in theſe no- 
thing elſe within our capacity ; we have nothing therefore, whereby we 
may diſtinguiſh Man from other Creatures, and underſtagd him (imply. 
picurus ſaith, that 1a i ſuch a kind of mn animate-beeing ; Now 
according to this, ſeeing Man is onely ſuch a kind of beeing, as 1s ſhown, 
( by him, who thus deſcribes him )rhat perſon who ts nor ſuch, as is thus 
ſhown, is nota man: and if a man ( in deſcribing man after this manner ) 
ſhow a woman, the man himſelfe will not bea man ; or if a woman ſhow 
a man, the woman will not be of mankind ; The ſame we may argne from 
the difference of circumſtances, mentioned in the fourth common place of 
Suſpenſion. 

Others ſay, 4 Man is an Animal, Raionall, Mortall, capable of Underſtan- 
ding and Science ; now having ſhown in the f;z/t Common place of Suſpen- 
ſion, that no Animal is irrationall , bur that all are capable of Underftan- 
ding and Science, by their own confeſſion, we know not what they mean, 
Agagn, the accidents which are inſerted into a definition, are meant eirher 
actuall or porenriall. If auall, he is no man, who hath not atrained per- 
fet Science, and hath not perfe& Science or diſcourſe , andis nor in rhe 
ſtare of dearh , forthat is to be morrall aQually. If porentiall, he who 
hath perfe&t reaſon , and hath attained Underlianding and Science, is no 


often, cſpeci- Man, which were more abſurd then the former. 


ally in Timeo , 


Plato, who will have a man to be a» Animal without feathers, with two 


where he ar: freer, with broad na'ls, capable of political Science , dares not affirm this pa- 


large erplai- grjvely, For if a man be, * as he holds one of thoſe things which are gene- 


neth x 
MAP 64, 
jevor 8 


mT, & TI» 


% rated, but indeed are nor ; it is impoſſible, (as he acknowledgerh) ro affirm 


poſitively , concerning things that are not, Neither doth Plato himſelfe 


lay down this pofition as certain , bur diſcourking, as he uſeth, according 


niweror ay, BY rothe molt probable. 
d\ 577 |6. 


But though we ſhould grant that man May be underſtood, we ſhall ne- 
: vertheleſle 


verrhielefle firid char he caitfiot be:comprehended,” For we: confiſt of ſoul 39 
and body ,”*Var neicher foul nor body ( perhaps) can be comprehended, 

ther tot Man. That rhe 699) 5s nor 61 hended , app-ars from this ; 

the accidetry of « thing, are diftindt fromthe thing , ro which chey are ac« 

cidetirs ;' tow when colour", or che like preſents ir ſelte ro us, 'the acci- 

dents of the Vody are preſenced ro us, bur nor the body ir ſelfe; * A bady, 
vey ay, hath three dimenſions ; we mult rherefore, ro comprehend rhe 
body, comprehend rhe lengrh, breadth, and depth , bur if this did preſent 
it ſelfero gs ,* we might diſcern/filver thar'is guilt ; Therefore the body 
cannot be comprehended, * 

Beſides this , a Man ſhalt befoind eo be incomprehenſible, becauſe his 
rut is incomprehenſible! Thar his Soul is incompreheniible, is manifeſt, 
thus. Of rhofe who haye diſcourſed: concerning the ſoul, ( ro omic the 
great undetermined conrett amongſt them) ſome ſaid that there 15-10 ſou/, 
as'th&followers of Dicearchns the Mefſenian ; ocrhers thar here is ;.orhers 
{iſfentek This controverfie therefore, if the Dogmariſts acknowledge to 

-indijudicable ,' chey grant the&incomprehen(ibility of the ſoul; if diju- 
dicable, let'rhemfay by what they judge and determine ir. By ſenſe they 
cannor,'for rhey hold the ſoul-to'be- intelligible; if by intelle&, we ob+ 
jet the InreHlect 1s rhe moſt unmanifelt rhing in che ſoul. as they ſhow, 
who agree in the exiſtence of rhe ſonl', bur dif, concerning her intel- 
le&. Ifrherefore they would comprehend the {out , and determine the 
controverſie cancerning her, by Incelle&, they would determine thar 
which is 1-ffe in controverhie, ' by thar which is more in controyerfie, 
which is abſurd, Therefore neicher by incelle&' can rhe queſtion cone 
cernips rhe Sonl, be judged andderermined, therefore, by noching ; there- 
fore it1s incomprehenſible , and conſequently, 'Man cannar be compres 


- 'Bur rhongh we ſhould grant thar Man may be comprehended, yer pers 
haps ir cannot beproved, thar things ſhould be judged ( anddetermined) 
by him; Forhe who ſaich rhic chings ſhould be judged by Man , faith ic 

her withonr demonfirarion or with demonttration, Nor with demon- 
ftrativiy ; for demonftrarion ought to be rrue and adjudged; burzwe know- 
ing none, who, by the conſent of all , is able ro judge rhe demonſtration, 
(for the Crirerie im which is in queſtion ) weare not able ro judge the de- 
monſtrarion, and conſequently cannor demonſtrare the Criterie in which, 
che ſubze of our diſcourſe, Ifir be ſaid , that things may be judged by 
Man wichour demnnitracion , it will be 10-vadivible;barentl we have not 
any thing whereby roaſcerrain , - that the Cricerie /» which is Mon. From 
whar ſhall it be judged , rhar the Cricerie is which is Man? For if chey 
ſay it without judgement and derermination,'it will not be adinirred ; if 
as determined by man-, the queliion is begged ; if, as by any other Crea- 
rure, how can avy fuch be allow'd, to deter:nine that Man is the criterie 2 
If withour derermimation, ir is of no credit: 3 i- with determination, that 
Criterie muſt ag1in be judged by ſome other , to be capable of derermi- 
ning ; If by ir ſelfe, rhe abſurdiry continues , for the thing in quettingag,, _ 
derermin'd by the rhivg in queſtion, 1f by Man, the a/rernare( onemon place © 
comesin. ' If by any orher beſides theſe , we ſhall again require a Cricerie 
in which, and ſo ro infinice. Therefore , we cannot ſay chings are co be 
derermined by Man. 

Bur if ir be granred chat Men ought ro determine things, yet ſeeing 
there is ſo great giflencion amonglt men , the Dogmariits mult agree a- 
mong themſelves, what ane Man thzy oughc to follow before chey im- 
poſe it upon 18. Orherwiſe, if, «> 


Ars long 44 ſireams ſhall flow, and tall Trees bloomey | 
Free they 
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chey ace like. codiſagree upon this , why dv they. preſs uz ſo,ecarneitly ro 
abroiiny ove perſon ? If ſay they ,-' We matt believe a wile man ; we 
ſhall ask , Whar xind of wile man, whether. an Epicurean, | wy Ora 
Cynick? "They can nor agree Which, It apy cequice us olay, own this 
ion concerning the wiſe man, and {imply to believe. hun who js wi- 
chan Al others; firſt, chey will herein allo.difagree, Whois wiſer then 
che reft ; *and, though they could agree in ſome one perſon , acknowledg- 
ing him wiſer then all rhat ace, or ever were, yer neither will be be wor- 
thy co be credired; for there being « greats and, almolt, infinire incenſion 
and remiſſion, as to Wiſdom, we ſay, Ir is poſſible, rnere be anorhber 
wiſerthen this man', whom they hold to be'wiſer chep alf rhac eicher are 
or were... As therefore rhey require of us to give credit to him, thar is 
{aid ro be wiſer then all that are or ever were, in reſpect of his wiſdom ; 
ſo, if one comes afrer him, wiſer than be, this lait is to be believed before 
bim ; and whilſt this ſecond lives, we may hoy for another wiſer than he; 
afrer whom', another ; andſo co infinite, Now whether theſe will agrce 
with one another, vo man knows. So that though xc were granted, rhar 
there is one man wiſer then all that are, or eyer were ; yer becauſe we 
cannot affirm, rhere ſhall never be any one wiſer then he, ( for rhat is yn- 
certain ) we ought alwaics to expe& judgment of rhat fucure wiſeſt per- 

fon, and nor affenc co him who is wiſek at preſenc. 

Bur though we ſhonid grant, that there 45 not, was nat , norever ſhall 
be, any perſon wiſer then hin whom they ſuppole , yer neither is ir con+ 
yepiemt to. believe him ; for, wiſe perſons affect molt ( in che conttrution 
of things) ro mainrain Paradoxes , making the unſound ſeem ſound and 
true, When therefore the ſagacious perſon ſaies any ching, we cannor tell 
whether he ſpeaks ic Os the narnce of the thing ic ſelf, oralledg- 
eth a falfity as if it were atruth, perſwading ns ro believe ir , he being w1- 
ſer then all men ', and wa 15 rs _ ro —— him. Thus 
ought we not to aſſent co him, as judging c righely, becauſe we ma 
bet » The chings which he ſaich xp ces. bus rg As Tacks 
by the extraordiniry adyanrage he hath over us in ſagacicy. For theſe rea- 
ſons, we ought not in the judgment of things co believe him, who ſeemech 
the moſt ſagacious ofall men. | 

Ifany ſhall ſay, We onghr' to believe the agreement of many, We an- 
ſwer, That rodoſo is fooliſh; for fictt, Truth perhaps is rare, and there- 
fore one may be wiſer then many. Again, every Criterie bath more ad- 
verſaries , then thoſe who agree in defence thereof. For all thoſe who 
maintain any other Crirerie Hellas » Oppoſe them whoagree in the 
defence of one, and are therefore of muich greater number chenrhe others. 
Beſides, they who agree, either are in difterenc affe&ions, orin one. In 
different they are not, ar leaſt as ro this, for thenchey would not agree in 
ir, If inone, ſeeing that he who affirmerhany thing, different from chis 
which they agreein, hath one affe&ion, and all they who agree in ir have 
bur one; astorhe affe&ions which we follow, there is no advantage in 
the number : wherefore we oughe not ro follow many rather rhen once. 
As alſo, becauſe rhe difference of judgments, as rorheir mulcicude , is 
incomprehenſible , as we ſhowed from the fourrh common place of Suſpen- 
fion ; for rhereare infinire men if we confider them ſingly, neirher arc 
we able to examine the judgments of all, and ſo ro ſay whac 'the greater 
part holds, whar rhe feweſt, Ir is therefore inthis reſpe& abſurd alſo, to 
prefer ſome judges before others , becauſe of cheir number. And if the 
judgment ,of all in generall is not ro be followed , neither ſhall we find 
any at all Sy whom things may be judged, though we ſhould grant never 
ſo much otherwiſe, Wherefore by all this, the Cricerie/» which all things 

arc 
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are judged m_ to beincomptehenſible ; and the ocher Criteries be- 
ing circumſcribed bythis, ( for each of chem is cither aparr, or a paſſion, 
or an ation of man ) ir followeih , * we need nor perhaps ſpeak of chem, «+ reading exg- 
having here diſcourſed of them already; Bur , leſt we ſhould ſeem to .de- Avdop ad bi, 
cline che Confuration of every one in particular, we will ſay ſomething 

over and above of rhem; and Pt of the Cricerie called, By which. 


CHAP. VL 
Of the Criterie, By whuch. 


Rear, almoſt infinice, is the diſagreement amongſt the Dogmariſts 
concerning this; bur we, obſerving our firſt merhod, (hall onely ſay ; 
Foratmuch as, accotdivgto them , Man isthe Crirerie ix which things are 
judged, buc he hath noching by which he can judge. ( as they all agree ) 
ha \Senſe and Incelle& ; if we ſhow he cannot judge neither by Senſe 
ſhall compendiou- 


4r 


alone, nor by /xe/lett alone, nor by both cogerher, we 
fly refure all their particular aſſertions. | 

Lec us begin with the S:»ſes, Whereas ſome hold, that the affettions of 

the Senſes ae va'n,( and thar none of thoſe things which we think that we 
perceive, ate {ubjected rochem ). Others, that al/ the chings by which the 
Senſes think they are moved, are ſubjetted ro them, Ochers, that Gong of them 
arg ſubjetledto the Senſes, ethers not., We know not to which of theſe we 
ſhould afſenc, for we cannor determine the controvyerhe neither by ſenſe, 
( for-rhe queltion is, whether rhat be vainly affeted, or comprehend 
truly) nor by any orhet ; for there is noother Criterie whereby ic oughc 
cobe derereined, ( according tothe Y__ it will cherefore be 1n- 
dererminable and incomprehenſible,. wherher (enſ@be vainly affected, or 
comprehendethany thing. Whence it followeth , that we ought not cg 
rely wholly upon Senſe 1n the derermination of things , when as we can- 
nor ſay, that ir ins ay ws any thing, . . ; 

Bur let us grant the Senſes ro be comprehenſave, yer will they be fonnd 
co bz norhing rhe leſs uncreditable, as ro dererminartion concerning ex- 
cernall objects. The Senſes are contrarily moved by externalls, as the ralte 
by the ſame honey is ſometimes affected ſweetly , ſomerimes bitterly. 
The fight chinkerh the ſame colour ſomeruues red, ſometimes white, 
Neirher doth the ſmell agree with ic ſelf. He who hath ſome kind of ob- 

- :Rtructions in the head, rthinkerh unguents not to be ſweet 3 he who hath 
nor, ſaich they are ſweet. Perſons divinely inſpired, and fanarick, imagine 
chey hear orhers diſcouriing with them , whom we hear nor. The ſame 
water to thoſe who are troubl:d with an inflammation, ſeems exceſlive 
hor, to others moderately warm. Now whether ſhall we ſay, All theſe 
phantcaties are crue, or all falſe ; or ſome falſe, ſome true 2 To ſay that all 
are falſe is impoſſible , for we have nor any Criterie uncontroverted , 
whereby roderermine that which we prefer; neither have we any true de- 
rermined demonſtration, ſeeing rhac the criceric oftrurh , whereby crue 
demonſtration ought to be derermined, is (till in queſtion. For this rea- 
ſon, he who conceiveth, we oughr rogive credit to thoſe who are well, 
and nat tq thoſe who are nor , ſpeaks abſurdly ; for ſaying this withour 
demonitration he ſhall nor be believed; bur a true adjudged demon- 
tration, he cannot have, for the reaſons alledged. | 

But chough we ſhould granc, that rhe phantaſies of thoſe who are 
well, are creditable, orhers not ; nevertheleſs it will be found , that ex- 
rernall objeC&s cannot be judged by the ſenſes onely. The ſight in perſons 
thar are well , judgeth the ſame Tower ſometimes ro be ound, ſome- 

Firt 2 rimes 
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rimes ſquare; the rake judzech the ſame meats: upon repletion ſowr , is 
hunger pleaſant; the hearing percetverh the (ame yoice in the night loud, 
io Godoy low ; the @acll, whac molt men declare to be (tinking, in Tan- 
ners commonly denies ic ; che ſame couch when we enrer a Bath is warm - 
ed by the paraltas, when we come out cooled by it. Wherefore ſeeing the 
ſenſes of ſuch as are well, diſagree amongtt rhemſelves, and their difa- 
oreement is indererminable, ( for we have not any thing univerſally ac- 

nowledged, whereby chey may be derernyned) the doubr muti neceſſa« 
rily be inſolvable. Many other things mighr be all:dged our of rhe com- 
mon places of Suſpenſfren, Thus p<chaps iu 18mar true , thar Senſe alone 
can judge of externall obje&s, 

Let us now come to {mellett, They who conceive , that Incelttet 
onely is tobe followed in the judication of chings ; firt, they cannor 
demonſtrate 1t to be comprehenhible, rhat there is Incelle& ; for Gorgias, 
in ſaying) There is #othing, ſaichy that there isnoc Incellef.. Others aſ- 
ſert, /c exiſts; How will they determine this controveriie? Nor by Intel- 
le, (for that wereto beg che queſtion) : nor byany other; for they ſay, 
rhere is no other ( according to the hypotheſis ) by which rhe chipgs may 
be judged. Ir remains therefore indertermiable and Ig ———_— , 
whether there be Imtelle& or not. Whence ic followerh , that we oughr 
not to rely upon Intelle& onely, in the dijudication of things, being ic 
ſelf is not yer comprehended, | 

Bur let us admir Intelle& ro be comprehended, andgrant, by way of 
ſuppokrion, that ir exilts ; norwithitanding, I ſayg1t cannot determine of 
chings ; for ifir ſeeth nor. it ſelf exacly, ciſagreeth concerning its 
own eſſence, andthe mannerofics generation , how then can it exaaly 
comprehend othet things ? Beſides, — we grant Incelle& to be capa- 
ble to derermine of chipgs » yet we ſhall nor tind how to determine by 
ic, For there being much differenceas ro Imtelle& ; one IntelleR of Gor- 
y#as, according to which be ſaith, Norhing 5s; another of Heraclitns , ac- 
cording to which he ſaich , All rhings are; another ofthoſe who affirm, 
Somerhin; 8 are, others are not: We (hall not find anyway to dijudicate 
theſe differences of Intelle&s , nor be able to ſay, This IncelleR is ro be 
preferred before that , or that nor to be preferred beforethis. For, if we 
would judge it by wy IntelteQ, we yicld to parties in the difference, and 
beg the queſtion ; if by any other than by Intelle&, we ate deceived, be- 
cauſe we ought to judge things by intellect onely. Moreover, from what 
weſaid upon the Criterie by which , may be demontirared, that we can 
neither find a ſagacity exceeding the iagacity of others : nor if we could 
findan Intelle& more ſagacious,than any ever had or have been; yer, ( for- 
aſmuchas it is uncertain, wherher there will nor be ane more ſagacious 
chan it) we ought notro follow ir. And though we ſhould ſuppoſe an In- 
relle& more ſagacious, than any ſhall ever be hereafter , yer ought we nor 
to follow him who judgerh by it , leſt, alledging ſome falſe reaſon, he per- 
ſwade us by the acureneſs ot his wir , that it is true, Therefore neither 
doth Intellect onely judge things. 

It remaineth we ſay, rhat rhings are judged by byrh , which likewiſe is 
im _ for the Senſesare ſo far from gniding the Incelle& ro com- 
pie enſion, thar they contradict one ano! her Honey ſeems ſweet ro ſome, 

itrer to others ; Democriines held, it i re ' er (weet nor bitter 5 Heraciitus , 
thar it is both, *Tis the ſame in other Senſes, and other Senſibles. So as rhe 
Inrelle& impelled by the Senſes , is- -n{trained ro affirm rhings diffe- 
rent and repugnant, Bur ſuch a kind of Criterie 1s far from compre- 
henſve. 

Moreover, they muſt ſay , That they judge chings eicher by all the - 

Sz 
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ſes, and all * IncelleAs ; or, by ſome, By all, it is PT op : there appea- * read | 5 

ring ſo co controverlicamongh ſeyerall Senſes ang Incellects , ( like- 2nd aftcr hue- 

wile the Intcltedt of Georgia declaribg , that deichepobogned, wery of Senſe Midis. 

or [uelteth.owght ta be followed, the argument will be rerdried) Irby lame, 

Who can jndge, that we ought to adhere co thee Senſes , and this Ipcel- 

le, and nar rothoſe, nor haviog an acknowledged Cnyerie, by which 

to judge different Senſes and Incellects. If we ſay, that chey judge Senſes 

and Incelle&s by Intelle& and Senſe, f they beg the gueluon, Ys Fi, + Romer 

Whether we can judge by theſe. £0 11, Pigey a 
Again, either he judgech Senſes and IncelleAs by Senſe ; or Senſes and there iz a 

Intelle&s by Incelle& ; or Sevſes by Sen(e,avd IncelleRs by IncelleR; ar Peach andde- 

Intelle&s by Seb(c, and Scnfes by Intellgd. If "ep lay, they judge theſe *** > in the 

by Senſes or Incellec , they judge nor by Senſe andIncelleR, backs one ——_ = 

ot them , which they make choice of, and canſequently incur the diffi- Sir Henry as 

culcies alledged formerly, If Senſes by Seve, and Lngellg hy Incelle&, vile; which the 

rhere being ſo great repugnance of Senles co Senſes, and IntelleRs ro In- Prineed Edicj- 

relle&ts, whichſoever they take of the repugnant Senſes to judge the reſt __ Not _ 

of the Senſes,ihey beg the queſtion ; for they aflume part of the differewc ©, founds ” 

as creditable, for dijudication of things equally concroyerced withic, Ir ſcale. 

is the ſame in Incellects. If chey judge Intelle&s by Senſes, ang Senſes by 

Intelleas , the 4/ctornate commen place occurs , ſhowing , that to judge 

Senſes we prezudge Intelles, and ro examine Intellects we mu't pre- 

judge S2ni:s, Wherefore ſeeing that Criteries of one kind , cannar be 

Judged by Criteries of the fame kind, nor þoth kinds by. ave kind, nor re» 

Ciprocally one kind by che ather kind z nor can we prefer Intellet before 

Intclte& ; or Senſe before Senſe; ic followes., that we have nor any thing 

wherebyro judge. For, jf we cannot judge by all Senſes and Incelleds, 

nor know by which we ought to judge, and by which nor to judge, we 

ſhall nor have any thivg by which co judge chings. Wherefore there is nd 


Ceciteric by which, 
CHAP, VII. 
Of the Cruterie according ta which, 


Er us next examine the Criterie according to which things are judg- - 
d. Inrhe firtt place we may hold , chas alic 15 unconceivable ; 
for they ſay, Phaneaſic 5 gn impreſſim w the Hegemonitch, part of the Sou!, 
Seeing therefore that the Soul and che Hegemonick is a ſpirit , or (ome- 
ching more ſubtle then ſpirirs as rliey themſelves hold; no man can can- 
ceive, thar there is in himſelfan impreſſion, either by exruberance and 
depreſſion, as wefee in Scales;, or by the wonderfully invented Hererzo- 


rick, for he could retain in memory ſo manly Theorems, as goons an 
Art, becauſe by ſucceeding Hereraoles , the precedent would be 


defaced. ; | 
Bur, though chere were ſugh arhing as Phaneaſie , yer would it be in- 
comprehenlible , for it is a Paſſion of The Hegemonick ; the Hegemonick , 


as we ſhaw'd, is not compretievded; thocefore neither can we compre- 


" hendics affection. EE 
Moreover, though we ſhould grant, that phantahe is comprehended , 


yer things cannot be judged accordingto ir ; for it doch not ( ſay they ) 
apply ir ſeIf co externalls , and conceive phantaſies in ir ſelf, bur by che 
Senſes. Now the Senſes comprehend nor che exrernall objeRs, bur cheir 
affetions onely ; for Honey, and my being ſweetly affeRted, are not all 


one thing ; neicher 1s Wormyood che ſame wich my being þiccerly af- 
fected; 
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fe&ed ; they differ. Bur if the affeRion differ from the externall object , 
che phancaſie will not be of the exrernall object , bur of ſome other thing 
different from ir; Therefore ifrhe Incelle& judge according tothe phan- 
raſie, it will judge amiſs ; and nor according to the obje& ; whence ir is 
abſard to ſay, exrernall obje&s are judicared according to the phancafie. 

Neither can ic be ſaid , that rhe Soul comprehends ſen(iible objects by 
ſenfible affeRions , becauſe the affe&ions of the ſenſes are like their ex- 
rernall obje&s 3 for how canthe Intellect know , whether the affections 
of rhe ſenſes are like the ſenſible objets, when as ir ſelf meddles nor with 
external! obje&s, neither do the ſenſes declare the natures of chem to her, 
bur onely cheir own affeRions , as we argued in the common places of Suſ- 
penſion, For as he who knowes not Socrates, if he look upon his picture, 
knows not whether it be likeSsrrares;ſo the incellea,beholding the affei. 
ons of the ſenſes; but not ſeeing the externall obje&s themſelves, can- 
nor cell , whether the affe&tions of the ſenſes are like their exrernall ob « 
je&s. Therefore neither by afſimilation can it judge thoſe things accor- 
ding to the phantahe. 

Bur ler us grant , that the phantaſie cannor onely underſtand andcom - 
prehend , bur isablealſo ro judge things of it ſelf, ( though we have pro- 
ved the contrary ) it followes , thar either we mult believe all phancattes , 
( one whereofſairh , thar all phanraſies are increditable , by which means 
the argument will be retorred, that all phanrafies, by their own acknow- 
ledgment , are nor capable ro judge things ) or if we muit believe onel 
ſome, How ſhall we judge , Which phantaties are fo be believed , which 
not? If without phantafie, rhen they grants that phancahie is nor requitice 
roche judgment of things , in as much as they ſay, they can judge things 
withoutir. If with phantafie, How will they aflume char phancafie , by 
which they mean to judge all otherphantaſies > Or again, they will need 
another phanrafie ro judge the phangafie , by which chey judge all phan- 
taſies, and another to judge that , and ſo to infinite; bur ir is impoſſible 
co judge to infinite ; therefore it is impoſſible, co find what phantaſies 
ought to be uſed as Criteries,, what not. Since therefore, which way ſo- 
ever we grant that things ought tobe judged according to phantaſies, the 
argument will beretorted s whether by all, or by ſome onely. We con- 
Cy » that Phantaſies ought not co be uſed as Criteries, to judge 
things. 

This may ſerve for an anſwer by way of Summary, to rhe Criterie ac- 
cording to which : Bur rake notice, that our purpoſe is not to prove, there 
15 no Criterie of rruth exiſtent, (for that were Dogmaricall ) but becauſe 
the Dogmariſts ſeem probably ro have evinced, char there is a Criterie of 
rruth, we have propoſed arguments that ſeem probable againſtthem ; nox 
that we think them true, or more probable than the” contrary ;, but foraſ- 
much as theſe arguments, and thoſe of the Dogmariſts , ſeem alike proba- 
ble, we are drivenro Suſpenſion. 


CHAP, VIII. 
Of True and Truth. 


[| {Sr5 we ſhould grant, ( by way of ſuppoſition ) that there is ſome 
Crirerie of crnth, yer will it be uſeleſſe and yarn , if we prove, ( even 
our of what the Nogmariſts themſelves ſay) that truth is not, neither can 
it be, We ſhow it thus: True, is ſaid to 4 er from Truth three wayes , by 
Eſſence, by Conſtutution, by Power, By eſſence, for True is [ncorporeall, ( as be- 
ing an axiome and a dicib!e) but Truth is a body,as being the enunciative Science 


of 
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of all true things z but Sceence is the Hegemonick,, after ſuch a manner, a« the 
fit istbe han after ſuch « manner ; bat the Hegemomck,_ is « body, for ( accor« 
ding them) it is @ ſpirit, " 7191:00 = 
| xy! 2a True «s ſomething ſimple, as, 1 diſcourſe ; but Truwh con« 
fifts of the knowledge of many true things. | | 

By power, for Truth adbereth to Science , Trae doth nor abſoimtely ; whence 
they ſay that, Truth can onely br in a wiſe perſon , but Trae m a withed: for « 
wicked man may ſpeak ſomething that is true, Thasthe Dogmariſts, 

Bur we concimuing our firtt defigne , will diſcourſe onely concerning 
Trae: tor Trath, whichis ſaidco be che Screxce of che knowledge of ebings 
rue, is included therein. Againy, fores mach as of arguments , —_ are 
zenerall by which we rake away the ſubſiſtence of True ; others particular, 
whereby we ſhow chat Trurh is neither in ſpeech., nor in adicible, 'norin 
the Motion of the imelie&t, we conceivent ſufficient to uſe onely the ge= 
nerall. For, as when the foundation ofa wall is caken away, all che ſaper- 
ſtru&ures fall z ſo the ſubliftence of True being raken away,the particulac 
canceics of the Dogmariſts are thereby excladed alſo, 


CHAP. IX. 
Whether True be ſomething in natare. 


Here being a diſagreement amongſt che Dogmariſts concerning truch, 

(ſome bolting char True is ſomechingy ens; that ic 15 Go. pA Con» 
croyerhie is nor capable ro be judged, For he who ſairh , that crwe is ſonce- 

, if he ſay it without demonftracion, 'will nor be credited, becauſe of 
_ ment 3 if healledge ademonſtration , and acknowledge ic co 
be falſe, he is nocredicable ; rf he ſay rhar ic is crne, he runs into the alrers 
nate Common place. It will be required of him , that he produce a demon- 
Reation ro demonſtrate that ro be true , and another co prove this, and (@ 
roinfinite : bur it is impoſlible co demonktrare infinities , therefore it is 
unpoſſible ro know whecher :r»e be ſomerhmeg. | | 

Again, this ſowerhing , which they hold co berhe moſt generall of all 
chings, is cicher true or falſe , or neither true nor falſe, or both cruc and 
falſe. If they ſay it is falſe , they conteſſe rhat all things ace falſe: for, as 
becauſe an Animal is ſomething animare , therefore every Animal in par- 
ricular is animate; in like manner, if chis ſowerhirg , being the molt gene- 
rall of all chings, be falſe, all things io particular will be falſe and nothing 
crue, Whence alſo may be inferred that wothing is falſe , for this propo+ 
fition all things are Falſe this ocher ſomerhing is falſe, including all chings, 
will befalſe. And if ſomerhing be rrue , all chings will be crue, and con- 
ſequently norhing will be crue ; for this propofition , Nothing is erme, 
wul be true. " 

If fomething be boch crue andfalſe, everything in particular will be 
both true and falſe, whence it will follow , that noching is in its owne 
nature true; for that which is true inits owne nature , cannot by any 
means be falſe. 

If ſomething be neither true nor falſe, they confeſſe , that all things in 
particular being ſaid to be neither rrue nor falſe, are not true, and chere- 
fore it is not manife(t ro us whether this be rrge. 

Moreover, either things mariiteſt onely are crue , or onely things not 
manife(t, or of true things ſome are manifeſt , others nor manjfeſt ; Buc 
neicher of theſe, as ſhall be 3h ; therefore nothing is crue, If onely 
things manifelt aretrue, chey mult ſay rhar all che manifett aretrae, or 


ſome onely ; if «ll, the argument will be recorted, laying it » menifeſt, _ 
noening 
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nothing 1s true: | if ſom?, none can ſay, Withour dijudication z thus 5s true, 
chac faiſe... 1c he uſe aCricerie ,: he mutt;granc 4r'to be eicher manifeſt or 
unmanufett ; not unmanifelt , for the manifeſt onely are now-ſuÞpoled 
true ; if manifeſt, we demand, Which manifeſt things acerrue, which falſe ? 
The thing manifeſt, aſſumed ro judge rhings' maniteſt, will ir ſelfe require 
another crirerie, 'and thar another, and ſoro infinite .: - bur it is. impoſſi- 
bleco gudgero infinire z therefore ic is mmpotſibiero comprehend, Which: 
manifeſt rhings onely are true. | | | Ak 

He, who ſaith ozcly anmanifeſtthings are true, holdeth nor thar all chungs 
are crue, (for he will: not ſay, tha the :Srars are even aud that they are adae, 
7 alikg true ) if ſome, by what ſhall we jadge.thar theſe unmavifelt things 
are true, thoſefalſe >. Nor by any thing manifett , andif by any thing un- 
mianife(t;chat.unmanife(t thing, will require another ro judge , and chis 
another, and ſo to infinite. ' Wherefore, neither are onely things unappa- 
rent true, :.- | = = 

It remains, that we ſay of che true , ſomeare manifeſt, others nnmani- 

feſt, which alſo is abſurd, For eicher all thivgs, both manife!t and unaw- 
nife(t are true, or ſome of the manifeſt, and ſome of the nnmanifeſt, If all, 
the argument will be retorted , grantifigir to be rrue, that »«:hing # 171, 
He likewiſe grants it to be true, hat the Srars are even, and that they are odd, 
If of the manifeR ſorhe oncly'are ctue, abd of rhe unmanifeRt ſome onely, 
by whar ſhall we judge thac of the manifelt , rheſe are rrne, theſe falſe. 
If by a'thing manifeſt, we run into infinice : If by an unmanifeſt, foraſ- 
much-asthe unmanifelt requires dijugication alſo, by what ſhall chat un- 
manifeſt be judged > If by a manifel » the alternate Common place, occurs ; 
if by an unmaniteſt , rhe Common RAeace of infinite, The ſame may be ſaid 
of the unmanifeſt , for he who undertakesto judge it by an unmanifeſt, 
3s forc'd to run into infinite'; he who by a manifeſt, either afſuming a mas; 
nifeſt, runs intorhe Common place of jxfinite,or paſſing to an vrmanifeſt, 
into the alrernare, Ir is therefore falſero ſay, thar of the rrue ſome are 'ma- 
nifeſt, orhers not manifeſt. 

Now if neither the manifeſt onely are true , nor onely che unmanifeſt, 
nor ſome of the manifeſt , and ſome of the unmanifeſt, then nothing is 
true ; and if nothing be rrue; the cricerie conducing to the judgement of 
truth, would be uſelefſe and yaine, though we ſhould grant ir had a being; 
Now if we muſi ſuſpend concerning this queſtion , whether True be ſome- 
thing, it will follow , thar they who ſay Dialeitich, « the Science of things 
rrue, falſe, and newier, ſpeak ſhily : ſince the cricerie of Truch appeares 
ro be undererminable ; neither can we affirm any thing, either concerning 
thoſe things which ſeem evident , as the Dogmariſts call rhem, or concer- 
ning the unmanifeſt ; For ſince the larter, { as the Dogmatiſts conceive ) 
arecomprehended by the former, it we are inforced ro ſuſpend concerning 
the evident, how dare we aflert concerning the unmanifeſt ? 

Bur we ſball ( over and above) alledge our arguments again particular 
things , and for as mnch as theſe ſeem ro be comprehended by -ſigne and 
demonſtration , we ſhall ſhow that we ought to ſuſpend our aſſent concer- 
ning figne and demonſtration. We will begin with S;gne , for demonſtra- 
cion is a ſpecies of ligne, 


CHAP. X, 
Of Stgne. 
F things (according to rhe Dogmariſts ) ſome are manifeſt , others 


uamanitelt, Of thc. unmanifeſt , ſome are abſolutely EAN, 
others 
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o:hers unmanifeſt for a time , ,ochers unmanifeſt by nature. Afavifeſt they 
ho'd to be thoſe things which of themſelves come into our knoawled ze, 4 1T 1s day. 
Abſolntely wnmanifeſt, thoſe wh:ch come not within the reach of our comprehen- 
ſoon, 4, that the number of the Stars u even, linmanife}t for atime, thoſe which 
are manifeſt in their owne nature , but by reaſon of ſome externall circumſtan. 
ces, they are for a time nor manifeſt to ns, as the Citty of Athens « 10 me ar this 
preſent, Unman; feſt by nacure are thoſe , which have a nature not ſe6ject to be 
manifeſt to us, as pores ; for theſe never appear to urof themſelves, but are 
comprehend:d from ſome o:hers, as by ſw:at or the like, Manifeſt things, ſay 
they,require not a hgne,( for they are comprehended of themſelves) neither thoſe 
which are abſolutely unmanifeſt, for they are no way 'to be comprehended ; but 
the unman;feft for a tim: , andthe unmanifeſt by nature, are comprebonded 
ſigner, yet ns: by the ſame; the unmanifeſt for « tome, by the H ypommeſt,ch ( ad- 
rs.niu.ve) the unmanifeſt by nature , by the enditick ( indicative ). Of Signee 
therefore, ſome are, Acc: ding to them , hypommneſtich. , others endiftick, A 
hypomneſtick ſigne , they cali that which being obſerved ro be together with a 
fe,nificace, evident, ajſoon 4s ever the ſigne evidemily incurreth to our ſenſe, 
though the ſignificate appear not, yet it cauſeth us to remember that which was 
concomitant 10 it, thong h at preſent nog evident, 4s (mak axd fire, 

An Endift ich, figne, ( ſay they ) u that, which is not obſerved together with 
an evident * ſignificate, but of its owne nature and conſtitution ſerifieth, that , 
whereof it is a ſigne ; thus the mutions of the body are ſignes of the ſoul, —_ 

Hereupon they define Signe thus, S:gne 55 a demonſtrative ax,ome, ante= © 
cedent in a ſound connexe, detett ve of that which follaweth, 

Of cheſe two kinds of ſignes , we oppoſe nor both, but onely the en- 
ditick , as ſeeming to be forged by che Dogmatiſts ; che hypomneſtick 
is credirable in the courſe of life ; for whoſoever ſees ſmoak, knowes thac 
fice is ſignified, and ſecing a (carre, ſaith it had beena wound, Soas we 
not onely not contradia the common courſe of life, bur maintaine ir, 
aſſencting inopinionarively to that in it whichis creditable, bur oppoſing 
whar is particularly forged by the Dogmatiſts, Thus much ir was requi- 
firero ſay for explication of the queſtion. We now proceed to confura- 
tion, nat endeayouring to ſhow that che endiQtick ſigne is wholly inexitt- 
ent, bur the apparent equivalence of arguments on both ſides, for its exi- 


ence and inexiltence. 


CHAP. XI, 
Whether there be any Endifich Signe. 


S'gnetherefore, by what the Dogmarilts ſpeak of irgis unintelligible, 
The Sroicks, who have diſcourſed with moſt exaQneſſe hereupon, to 
ſhew the notion of ligne , ſay, A /igne is an Axiome antecedent in a ſound 
connex, detett ive of tha: which fol'owes, Axiom they ſay , is adicible, ſelfe- 
perfett, en unciative at it is with;nit ſelf. A ſound connex 15 that which bepine 
xeth not from true, andendeth in falſe; for a connex either beginneth from true, 
and endeth im true ; 4s, {f ut 15 daygit is light ; or it beoinneth from falſe , and 
endeth in falſe; as, If the earth flyeth, the eartb hath wings : or is beginneth 
from true, andendeth in fa'ſe; as, If the earth is, the earth flies : or it be:innath 
from falſe, and endeth in true; 48, If the earth flyeth, the earth ts. Of theſe, they 
hold that onely 16 be nnſound , which beginneth from true, andendeth in falſe, 
the reſt are all true, Antecedent they call that, which goeth foremoſt in a con- 
rex, beotuning from true, and endin; in true ; it is deteftwve of that which fo!- 
loweth , for in this connex, If (he hath milk, ihe bath conceived; theſe words , 
She ha;h conceived, are declared by thoſe, She bath milk, . Thus they. 
Ggeg Now 
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Now we firſt ſay, thar it is uncertain whether -there be a Dicib/e , fgr 
ſeeing that of che Dogmaritis che Epicureas ſay there 15 no dicible, the 
Sroicks rhar there is; whe the Swwicks ſay that adicible is ſomething,” ej- 
cher rhey uſe aſſertion onely, 0: demonitration alſo. If aſſertion onely, 
the Epicureans will oppole it with che contrary aflertion, that a Dicible is 
nothing. If by demonſtration, for aſmuch as demonſtrarion confiſts of 
dicible axiomes,nothing thac conli(ts of dicibles can be afſuned co prove 
that a dicible is ſom<rhing.For he.who allows not a dicibleco be;how will 
be grant a collection of iciþles to be ? Thus, whoſ oever ſhall endeayonr 
by a colle&ion of dicibles ro prove that there 1s adicible, 20es abour-ro 
prove a thing cont roverred,by a thing controverted, If therefore neither 
{imply nor by demonttrarion 1t cannot be proved thar there is a dicible, 
it is not manifelt thar chere 15a dicible, and conſequently thacthereis an 
axiomezfor,an axiome is adicible, 

Yer, thouh byway of ſuppolition we ſhould grant thar there is a di- 
ciblean axiome notwithitanding will be found robe inexitient, which 
conſilts of dicibles not cocxiltenc with one another. As for example in 
rheſe,1f iris dayyit 15 light when 1 ſay, is day, I have nor yer ſaidz: 55 (5911; 
andwhen I ſay ir «s light, 1 had before ſa1d that 15 day.If therefore whar- 
ſnever is compounded of any thing cannor exiſt unlefle irs parrs cocxii} 
wich one anorher,bur the parts whereof an axiome is compounded cocx- 
iſt not with one another,thereforean axiome will nor exilt, 

Bur beſides all this, 4 ſo#rd connexe Will be found to be incomprehen- 
fible. For Philo ſaith, That is a ſound connexe which beg inneth not from true 
andendeth in falſe as (it being day and 1 diſputing ) this, If it js day, 1 diſpute, 
Bur Diodorus ſaith, char beginning from rue it neither c,uld nor can end in 
falſe,according to whom that connexion ; a as t» be fa'ſe, for u bein g day and 
[ being Glent,nt will begin from true an end in falſe. But this 15 4irue one, If 
the elements of things are not indiv: ſible, the elements of things are indiviſible, 
for beginn'mg alwayes from fa'ſe ( the elementt of things are nut indiviſible 
it will end in true, the clement: of things are ingiviſible, But they who intro. 
duce Synarteſiz,[ay,That 18 a ſound connex, when that which is comrary to that 
which ends in it,is contrary to that which 1s antecedent 1n ir, accordry g t0-whom 
theſe connexes which we have inſt anced are unſound, but this a true one, 1 7 
is day.ut is daje T hey who judge ty emphaſis, ſay,that is atrae connexe whoſe 
conſequent 15 potentially contained in the antecedent, accordmg to whom this, If 
it be aay it 1s day ,and every reduplicate Connex'd axiome perhaps wi.l b: falſe, 
for a þ, ng cannot contain u ſelfe, Thus this controverſie ſcems inderermi- 
nablegfor neither ſhall we be credicabte, if we prefer any of che foremen- 
rioned propoſitions without demonſtration,nor with demonſtration : for 
rhedemonſtration ſeemeth rhento be ſouny, when its concluſion fol. 
lowerh the conjun&ion of its ſumprions or premilles, a8 the Conſequenc 
rhe-antecedenr, As thus ; If it is day, ir is light,bur ir is day,therefore ir 
is light. But if we demand how the conſequence of the conſequent to 
the anrecedent ſhall be judged, they incurre the alternate common place : 
for to demonitrace the dijudicarion of th2 connexe,the concluſion as we 
ſajd muſt follow the ſumprions of the demon'tration. Again,thar this ma y 
be credited, the connexe and rhe conſequence ought to be determi- 
- ; which is abſurd. Therefore aſound connexe is incomprehen- 
ſible. X 

Likewiſe the antecedent is undererminable. For rhe antecede»r, ( fy 
they, ) is that which goeth formaſt, in ſuch a connexe as beginnah from true 
and endeth intrue, Now if it be a ſign deteAivenfrhe conſequent, either 
the conſequent is manifelt or unmanif2{t ; if manifeſt, it needs no dere - 
tive,for,it will be comprehended rogerher withthe other, neither is -ir 2 
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ſignificare,and therefore this is nor irs ſign; if unmanifeſt, for 2s much as, 
there is an underermined conrroveriie concerning _—_y not manifeſt , 
which of them is true, whichfalſe, and whether any of them be rrue, ic 
will be nnmanifeſt wherher the connexe = rrue ; whence it follow= 
* rw it is alſo unmanifett, wherher the antecedent 19 it precede 
rightly). 

ut beſides this, Though chere be a lignificare co the figne, ic Caf» 
not be deteRtive of the conſequent _ for this rH ES it is 
comprehended rogerher with 1t:for relatives are comprehended cogether, 
AS right cannot be comprehended before lefr,as, being righr 1n relacion co 
left,nor on the contrary lef: without right. The like in all other relatives; 
ſo is it imposſible rhar the fign can be comprehended before the figniti- 
Cre; bur if the fign be not comprehended before the lignificate, it can- 
not be dereQive of ity the ſigmficare being comprehended rogether with 
it and nor afrerit, Thus from their diſagreeing opinions we may gather 
that a ſign is unintelligible, for they ſay chat ic is relative, and deteive 
of the fignificate ro which it is relative ; whenceir followeth,thar if it be 
relativeto the ſignificate, ir muſt neceſſarily be comprehended rogerher 
with che qypitcace, as right with lefe, upwards with downwards,and rhe 
like : but if ic be dereRive of the ſignificate, it is neceſſary that ic be com- 
Pprehended before it,thar, being firttknown, it may bring us to the nocion. 
of the thing which is known by ic ; bur it is impoſſible ro underſtand a 
thing which-cannot be known bur by che fore-knowledge of another 
thing which cannot be known before it, Therefore ic is unpoſlible co 
underſtand any thing which is nor only relative to, bur dereQive allo of, 
thac ro which1c isrelarive : bac a figne, ſay they, is both relative to, and 
dereiye of the frgnificate, therefare it is umposſible ro underſtand the 


Moreover it was a controverſie before our time, ſome affirming that 
there is at) endeiQick ſigne,others that there is none ; now he who ſaith 
thar there is an endeiQick'fign either affrmerh ic barely without demon- 
{trarion,or with demonſtration. If with bare affirmation, he will nor be 
credicable ;ifhe would demonſrare it, he beggs rhe\Queltion, For the 
genus of demonſtration being ſign, when we queſtion wherher there be 
Hgne,we queſtion whether there 1s demonitration, as, If we queltion whe- 
ther there be an Animal, we queſtion whether there be a Man, for Man is 
an Animal ; bur rodemonftrarea thing controverted by a thing contro-: 
yerted of by ic ſelf,is abſurd; therefore it cannot be demonſtrated that 
there isa ſign. And ific can neither be afficmed ſimply nor demonſtra- 
tively,ic is 1mposſible ro frame a comprehenſive enunciation of its Now 
if ſign be not exaalycomprehended, neirher can it be ſaid: to be fignifi- 
canc of any rhing,it nor being acknowledged ic ſelfe ; therefore there will 
be no fign. Whence according to this argument, ſign is unexittent and un- 
incelligible, 

Again,Signs either are y Comes only,onunapparent only , or ſome ap- 
parent others wnapparent,but none of theſe is true, therefore there 1s no. 
fign, Thar figns are nor unapparent,is ſhown thus. What 1s unapparenc 
is not manifeſted by ir ſelf according to the D-gmaritts, buc occurrech to 
us through ſome other, « ſign cherefore if ic be pos gn will require 
another hgn which alſo will be nnapparent(for according ro the propoſed 
hypotheſis no gn is apparent and char another, and ſoro infinite : bue 
it is imposſible ro take infinire ſigns, therefore it is imposſible ro com- 

rehend a figngic being unapparent.For which reaſon ir will be incxiſtenr, 
not capable co fignifie any rhing,as ro be a ſign, becauſe ic cannot be come 
nded) On the contrary, Ifall ſigns are apparent, for as much as rhe 
Geog 2 lizn 
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fien is relative to che fignificare, and relatives ate comprehended: ingnnge r 
with one another, the ſignificare being comprehended xogerher wir 


the apparenr will be alſo apparent. For as righe and lefr incurring to us 
rogerher,right is not ſaid ro be more apparent rhen lefr,or lefc then right . 
in like manner che ſign andthe ſignificare beipg comprehended rogether, 
it cannor be ſaid that the ſign is more apparenc then che ſignificate « bug 
if che ſignificate be apparent, it is nor a {ignificare, 4s not eeding any to 
ſignifie and deredt ir. Whence, taking away right, we take away leir alſo; 
ſo raking avvay the ſignificate,the fign cannor exit, Thus che fign will 
be found to be inexitent, if vve ſay rhar ſigns ovly are apparent. Ir re» 
mains, vye ſay,that of ſigns ſome are apparenc, ſome unapparenc, but this 
alſo incurres rhe ſame difficulcies z for che ſignificares of apparent ſigns 
vvill be apparent as weſaid, not requiring any rhing co ſignifie chem, afid 
conſequently they vvill nor be fignificates. Whence neicher will the 0- 
ther be {jgns, asſignifying nothing ; The unmanifeſt ſigns cequiring ſome- 
thing ro dereftrhem, If chey ſay, they are lignif'd by upmanitet, che 
menr rynnips inco infinice, they vvill be found co be incomprehenſi- 
ble,and conſequently inexiftent, as vreſaid.If by apparent, they vyill alſo 
be apparent, as being comprehended cogerher yvich cheir appacent ſigns, 
and conſequently vvill alſo be ivexiſtenc, for ic is imposſible- a ling 
ſhould beby narure apparent and unapparent ; bur che figns,of vyhich our 
diſcourſe is, being ſuppoſed unapparent, vyill be found ro beappacenr, 
by rexorting the argumene. If therefore neicher all figns be appateme , nor 
| unapparent ; nor ſome apparene, others unapparenc zand thar there be 
nothing more then this,as rhey acknowledge, what rhey cell ſigns will be 
incxiſtenr. Theſe few arguments, alleadged ouc of many,may ſufficets 
ſhow thar there is no EndeiRick ſign. 

Let us now lay downthe arguments of thoſe who hold a Sign ro be, char 
we may ſhew the equivalence of contrary reaſons. - Either the words al- 
Jeep 2gainft Signe fignifie ſomething, or chey fignifie nothing ; 'if 
inſgnificant,fiow can they rake away the exiſtence of tigne ? If they (igni- 
fie whar figne is, they are demonſtrative againlt ſigne, or not demoniira- 
tive ; if not demonſtrative, they do-not demonttrate that ſigne 1s nor ; if 
demonſtrative , demonſtration being a ſpecies of ligne, dereQive of irs 
concluſion, Signe will be. Whence 1s argued thus, if figne be ſomeching, 
there is Fgne 3 and” if there be nor (gne, there is fighe ; for thar there is 


"no figne myſt be proved by demonſtration , which is a igne, Now either 


Nene1s, or ir is nor, therefore ic is nor. 

Upon this argument followerh anorherin this manner; If there be not 
ſome ſigne; there is no figne ; and if a figne be chat whichthe Nogmariſts 
hold ir robe, it is no ſigne ; for the ſigne of which we diſcourſe , accor- 
dins as it is underſto5d', and as it is relative ro, and deceRive of, the g- 
nificare, is found to be ipexiſtenc, as we ſhowed before. Now either Ggne 
is, or it is not; therefore it is nor. 7 | 

As concerning the words which are ſpoken of ſigne, let che Dogma- 
riſts anſwer , wherher they ſrgnifieany thingor nor ; if the y ny noe- 
rhing, they prove not that there is _ ; if they ſignihe, the hgnificate 
followerh them , which is, there is ſfigne ; whence it followech , as we 
ſhowed, thar there is figne by rerorcing the 'argument.. Since therefore 
reaſons equally probable may be alledged:; ro prove chere 15 ligne 5 and 
that there is got igne,we ought not to ſay either rather then the ather. 


.:0 CHAP, 


CHAP, XII. 
Of Demonſtration, 
om what hach been ſaid,it is mavifeſt rhar neirher is Demonfration 2 
thing acknowledged, Forif we ſuſpend as ro ligne, 2nd demonſtrari- 
on be a ligne, we mutt neceſſarily ſuſpend as ro Demonſtrarion: for we 
ſhall find chat the arguments alleaged :gainit figne will ſerve alſo againſt 
demonſtrarion : ic ſeemerh ra be relative was; dareaive of, irs concluſie 
on, upon which will follow almoſt Wl thar wealledged againit Signe. Buc 
if ſome ching mult befard of Demonitrarion inparricelar,l will compriſe 
che diſcourſe in a narrow compaſle, firſt laying down what Demon(trati- 
on,according - —_ wy tc | 
Demonſ/tration(as t 5 4 reaſon whi col letHon of ack now! 
dubitate ) ſunptions, VARAM 4 thing unmaxifeſt, Bute _ "wil arts 
by this rhar followerh, Reaſo» (or argument) is thae which con fiſts of (is 
rions ind a concluſion z, Its ſumptions are ſaid io br the Axiom taken arab 
for conſtrultion of the conclu floy contordantly, 
Infirence or Conc!uſion is the axiome framed ont of the two ſuneptions, as ti 
his, If jt is aay, it ts light, but it is day, therefore iris light ; Therefore 5t is 
hr, ts the C oncluſion, the reſt are the Sumptions, Of Reaſons ſome are conclu.. 
e, orhers not conc/nſive:Conclufioe, when the connexe, beginning from comg. 
plication of the ſunptions of the Argument, and concluding in the inference 
theredf, is found ; as the inſtanced Reaſon is concluſoue becauſe ro this complica- 
tion rt ons, It 3s day , aud, if it is day it is light, ic hs conſequent, it is 
tipbt, in this connexe, if itis day, andifitis dey, it is light, Not con- 
elufor are thoſe which are not after this naanmer, © | 
Of the canclu froe, ſome are true, others not true :True, when not onoly the con- 
fiexe, as jo complication of the ſumyytions agd the inference, is, ai we ſaid, 
ror on the concluſion,anarbac which is a complication of the ſwmaptions is true 
whitY is the antecedent and the connexe, A true complicationis that whic 
hath all true, asyht is Aay, and, if it is day, it is light, Nor ere, is, when they 
are not thus, for this reaſon, if itis night ut is , but it is niobt, therefore it is 
darkjs indeed concluſive,becauſt the connexe is ſound,f it is night, andif itis 
night, it is darks : but it is not tyue, for the conſequent complicate is Fl ſets 
myht, andif it is night, ut 18 dark,it contagping this falſity, for 1248 a falſe com- 
efeire whatſoever containerh in it ſelfe a fal fr. Whence they ſay, A true rea- 
fon is that, which from true ſumptions, infeyreth atrue conclu {2 
"" Againt, of true Reaſons, ſome «re (apodriftich ) demonſtrative , others not 
demonſftr ative. Demonſtrative, are thoſe which from things manifeſt colleft 
fomethingnot manifeft;nor demonſtratrve are thoſe whithare notſo,ast is reaſon, 
If it be day it is light, but it1s day, therefore is is light , 1s not demonſtrative, 
yk its concluſion, u is light, is manifeſt. But thy, if ſweat pierce through the 
thin, there are pores intelligible, but fweat pierceth through the thin, __ 
there are pores intelligible, is drmonſtranve, for its conclufion, therefore t 


ere pores intelligible, is unmanifeſt, 
Again of thoſe which col/eft hing unnaamfeſt, =”md bring us by the 
jos to the conclnfion indaftively onely, o hers induttively and duteftrvely, 


[wmpri 

Induftively, thoſe which ſeeme to depend npon beliefe ard menuory, as this; i 

exe tell wi os ors _ ſhall grow rich, be ſhall grow wort but this y 4 
4s ſuppoſing Dopjcer) tells you that ſuch a mav [hall gd rich ; therefore he 

bo grow rich. We aſſent to the concluſion not Fane for any neceſſity of the 
umptionsy as for that we believe what the Goa ſaith. Orhers not only induttive« 


/ but detefiivaly alſo lead ns rothe concluſion ;If ſweat iſſne through the thin, 
pores 


hs 
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pores areintelligible but the firſt, therefore the ſecond; for this , Sweat iſſneth 
ferth,is deteftive of the other ,T here are pores; forasnmch as we preconceive,chat 
wwosſt ure cannot penetrate _—_ a body not-porons. 

Thus Demonſtration mnſt be a Reaſon concluſive and true, andbave an un- 
manifeſt concluſion dereftive by the power of the ſumptions, and therefore de- 
monſtrationis ſaid co be 4 Reaſon having indubitate ſumpnons, and by collettion 
detetting an unmaniſeſt inference. By this we may underiiand the notion 
of Demonſtration, | 


CHAP. XIII. 
Whether therejs DemonStration. 


Hat Demoſtrationis not, may be argued from whar they themſelyes 

ſay, by overthrowing every particular that is included inthe notion, 
For example; A Reaſon or argument conlitts of axiomes. but a compound 
thivg cannot exiſt, unleſſe rhe things whereof it is compounded coexilt 
onewith another ( as a bed and the like ): Bur rhe parts of a Reaſon are 
nor coexiſtent one with anorhery tor whilll we are (peaking rhe fir{t ſum 
tion, the other ſumprion nor the inference donor yet exitt; and while 
we are ſpeaking the ſecond,the firſt is no longer exiitent,and rhe inference 
exiſts not yet ;and when we pronounce the Inference , the Sumprions are 
no longer exiſtent. Thus the parts of a Reaſon are nor. coexiſtent with one 
another, and therefore the Reaſots it ſelfe ſeemeth nor ro exilt, 

| Beſides, A concluſive Reaſon is incomprehenſible ; for, if ic be judged 

from the conſequence of the connexe,but the conſequence of the connexe 
be loads controverred, and perhaps 1s incomprehenſible (as we 
ſhowed in our diſcourſe concerning a ſigne);concluſive Reaſorp will alſo, 
be incomprehenſible. - ; : | 

Moreover the DialeRicks ſay,that Amnor-conclafiveReaſor is made either 7 
incoherence, or by defett , or by being mm an ill fignre, or by redundance. By 
incoherence; when the ſumptions have ns coherence with one another nor with 
the inference, as, If u 18 day it is light , but corne is Jold in the market, there« 

fore Dion walkes, | : 

By redundance; when there is found ſome redundant ſumption ſuper fluons 
ro colleition of the reaſon, as,df it is day it is light,but it is day and Dion walker, 
therefore it is light. 

By being in an ill figure, for theſe are as they call them Syllogiſms Ifir is 
day\it is lighr,bur is day,therefore it is light; A»d If ir 1s nor light, it is nor. 
day But ic 15not light,therefore it is not day ;5ut this is an inconcluſive rea- 
ſon,lf it is dayit 15 light, but it is day,therefore it is light ;becanſe the connexe. 
promiſing that its _—_— is mn its antecedent the axteceden; veing aſſumed , 
the conſequent is alſo aſſumed ; and the antecedent being taken away ;, the 
conſequent moors away; forgf the antecedent be,the conſequent muſt be alſo, 
But aſſummingthe conſequent, the antecedent is not allwaies aſſnmed alſo; for the 
counexe doth wot promiſe that the antecedent ſhall follow upon the enſrgnner ; 
but onely the conſequent upon the antecedent, Hereupon,a 4 up which colletts 
the conſequent from the connexe of the antegedent is [aid to be ſyllogiftichzand 
that which from the connexe and from the contrary of the conſequent colletti the 
comrary of the antecedent : but that which from the connexe andthe conſequent 
collett ;the antecedent is inconcluſive,as we ſaid before Whenetirs ſumption being 
trwuegt colleils «falſoyyf it be ſpoken in the night cime by the light of a candle : 
for this If it is dayut is-lightyss atrue connexezand ſ0is chis aſſumption, But itis 
lig ht;but the inference,T herefore it 1s day, is falſe. Aa | 

By defett, a reaſon 1: faulty , when there is omuted ſomething of thoſe which 

are 
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are requiſite to colleition of the concluſion, as this reaſon , being,as rhey com 
cejve, ſound, Riches are ether good, or ill, or indifferent ; but neither ill nor in 
different, therefore goed, This other is unſound by defett , Riches are euher 
go:dor ill, or ideFerem s bit notill, therefore good, 

Now if [ ſhall ſhow, that according to them , no difference of incon- 
clufive reaſons can be judged by the conclutve , I ſhall have cleared, thar 
the conclufive reaſon 1s incompreheniidle, and char all their oltentation 
in DialeQick 1s folly, I prove it thus: A reaſon inconclufive by incoberence, 
# ſaid ro be known from its ſumptions , not having any coherence one with ano« 
ther, and w:th the —— ; now forafſmuch as the knowledg: of cohe- 
rents mult precede the judgment of the connex , the connex will be in- 
dijndicable, ( according to our uſuall: argument) and conſequently ſo 
will the realon , inconc/n/ive by incoherence, be alſo, For he who ſaith, 
Thar a Reafon is inconcluſive by incoherence, if he doit by fimple enun- 
ciation , we oppole the contrary enunciation ; if he demonſtrate ir by a 
reaſon, we (hall rell him, he mutt firſt demonttrate thar reaſon to be con- 
clufive,& afterwards prove the ſumprions oa reaſon d.teRive by incohe- 
rence,to be incoherenr;burt whether his reaſon be demonſtrative,we cans 
not knew, not havipg a g-nerall y acknowledg'd judgment of the connex, 
whereby ro judge, wherher the conclution cohere with rhe complica:ion 
of the ſumprinns in rhe reaſon. Therefore we have nor whereby to judg the 
difference bet wixt th- conclutive reaſon,and the defeiveby incoherence. 

The ſame we object ro him who ſaith that aReaſon is faulty by being i ax 
ill figm e''for he who goerh upon this groundzthar there is ſome figure ill , 
will not have an acknowledged conclulive reaſon, whereby to colle& 
what he ſaith, 

In the ſame manner may thoſe be confuted, who ſay chat a Reaſonis i». 
eancluſive by defett; for if the perfeR be indijudicadle, the defeRive mult 
be ſoalſo. Again, he who would prove by ſ-me reaſon that there is ſome» 
thing wantingto Reaſon, unlefle he hach an acknowledged judicarion of 
che connexe, whereby he may judg the coherence of the reaſon which he 
alledgerh, hz cannot judiciouſly and rightly ſay that the other is defeQive, 

Likewiſe that reaſon which is ſaid to be faulty by redundance is not di- 
judicable by the demonſtrative ; for as to redundance even thoſe very 
reaſons which the Stoicks cry up as /ademonſtrabl:, will be foundto be in- 
concluſive, which if cheyſhould be rcaken away,all Diale&ick will be over- 
throwne. Theſe are they which (they ſay) need nor demonſtration to Ce 
itabliſh chem, bur by chem are demonltrated the orher concluſiveReaſons. 
Thar theſe are redundant,will _ plainly if we lay ch?m down and dif- 
courſe upon them. They dream that there are many indemonſtrab'es, but aſſert 
chiefly five, whereto all the reſt ſceme to be referred, The firſt , from che con- 
Wexc y the amtecedent,colletl s the conſequentgas, If it is da; ,itig light, but it 
day, tFerefoie it is light,, The ſecond, from the connexe and the contrary of the 
cenſequert, colleits the contrary of the amtecedent,ar, If it is day, it is light , but 
it is not light, therefore ut is not day: T hethird, from the negative complicate and 
one of the parts of the complicate, collefts the contr ary of the other part ;, ar, It 
is not day and nig ht a'ſo, but it is day, therefore it is not night, The fourth,from 
the dis1untt & one of the con;untts,collett s the contrary of the other,as, Enber 
it is day, or it is night, but it is day , therefore it is nat night,T he fifth, from the 
arfj:1nit and the comt-ary of one of the conjuntt collect s che other ; as , Either 
is is day or itis night, but it is not day, therefore itis n'ght., 

Theſe are the reaſons which they cry up as indemonſt-able ; bur they all 
ſeem ro me inconcluſive by redundance, For to begin wirtſehe firſt:either 
ic is acknowledged | as nndoubred ! chat this parry i is day,followerh upon 
this other 7 :5 /z9 hr, which is the antecedent in this connexe if it 15 day, it 


is ligh; or,it is not manifelt. If unmanitfeſt,we ſhall nor allow the connexe 
as 
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as acknowledged ; but if it be manifelt thax ifchis be, / 55 day, this other 
, L ” - . : OT oy 
malt necefarily be alto, is light, in ſaying ir © dey we collect the orhes. 
it 45 light, and this Connexe ir :5 day,.c is light, 1s redundant. _ | 
The ſame may be ſa'd of the,ſecord [ndemonſtrabie, for either ir is poſſible 
the antecedent:may.þe,che conſequent nor being, or it 15 not-polhible, If 
poſſible; iris wtia ſound connexe zif nor-polhble, as , ſoon as ever the 
word no is ſpoken in che conſequent , it declareth the no: ip the ante - 
cedent, ſo as:this isa-redundant connexe,it 45.20; /1g ht, therefore it is norday, 
The ſame may beſaid of the hird indemonſtrabl z exther it is manite 
that thoſe which- are-in the complicationcannot poſſibly coexiſt, or nor 
manifeſt; if not-manifeſt, we ſhall not allow the negative of the com- 
plication; if manifeſt, as ſoon as one is laid downe, the other 1s raken 
awayzwhercby the negative of the complicate is redundat thus,'t is day, 
therefore it is not night. ' oy 
The like we ſay of the fourth and fi tb Indemonſtrabler;either it is manifelt 
that in the diſjunct one is true the other falſe, wuh perfect oppobition 
( as the diſjur& promiſeth );or it 1s not manifeſt, 1f unmanifeſi, we ſhall 
not grant the diſjun&; if manifelt, aſſoon as one is laid down, the other 
is taken away, and one being taken away, it is manife{i that the other is , 
as, it is day, therefore it is not night ; ut isnort day, therefore it ss night, 
The like may be ſaid of the Caregorick, Sy/logiſms uſed chafly by the 
Peripateticks, ſuch as this, Juſt is honeſt, honeſt is goo therefore juſt is 
good ;eirher it is manifeſt that honeſt is good, or it 15 doubted abd .un- 
inanife(t ; If unmanifelty ic will not be granted upon this argument , and 
conſequently the ſyllogiſm will not convince; it it be maniteſt chat whar- 
ſoever 1s honeſt is good, 11 ſayingit is honeſt 1s implyed 1c 1s 800d alſo; 
ſo that this were enough, j#/t 5 honeſt therefore juſt 15 good ; and the other 
ſumption in which hoxc/# is ſaid ro be good is redundant, The like in this 
Reaſon, Svcrates is a man, every manis a living creature, therefore Socrates 
ir a living creature, If it be not manifeſt in its ſelfe,that whatſoever is man, 
isalſoa living creature, the univerſall firſt propolition will not be ac- 
knowledged, neither ſhall we grant it in theargumenc.Buc if from being a 
man it followeth, that he is a living creature, and therefore the firſt pro- 
poſition, every man is aliving creature is acknowledged truegthen, as ſoon 
as ever Socrates is ſaid to bea man, it is implrd that he 1s 4 /iving creature ; 
and therefore thefirft propoſition is redundantevery man !5 4 living creature 
The like method may be uſed againſtall categorical reaſons,nor to inliftlon- 
ger hereon:ſeeing thereforethele reaſons whereupont heDialeAicks ground 
cheir Syllogiſms are redundant , as toredundance all dialeick will bee 
ſubverted , we not being able to judg the redundant inconclufive reaſons 
fromthe concluſive called Syllogiſms, And if any will not allow Monolem- 
ma*'s (reaſons that have bur one Sumption):they will not be more credita- 
ble than Antipater, who allowes them. og 
Thus a true reaſon is impoſſible ro be found, as well for the cauſes 
alledged, as becauſe ir ought to end in true ; for the concluſion 
which is ſaid to be: true , mult be either apparent or unapparent ; not 
apparent , for thenic would not require the ſumprions ra derect it , ir 
being of it ſelfe manifelt to us, and no leſſe apparent then the ſumprions 
themſelves, If unapparent, for as much as thzre is an undererminabte 
controverhe concerning unapparents ( as was ſaid formerly )it is there- 
fore incomprehenſible. Thus the concluſion of che Reaſon which rhey 
call Trne will be incomprehenſble,andif that be incomprehentible , w: 
ſhall nor know wherher that which is colle&ed bz rrue or falſe, therefore 
we ſhall nor know whether the reaſon be true or falſe, and conſequently 
the reaſon which chey call 'r«e cannor be found, 
Moreover rhat Reaſon which collects a thing unmanifeſt from a mani- 
fe{t 


feſt cannot be found ourgfor if rhe inference follow rhe complication from 
ics ſumprions, that which followerh {rhe conſequent }is relative co the 
antecedent ; bur relatives are comprehended rogerher with one anorher, 
as we ſaid before. If therefore the concluſion beunmaniſelt,the ſumpr- 
10ns will alſo de nnmanifeſt:if che ſamprions are manifeſt,the conclafion 
will alſo be manifeſt, as being compatiatded cogether wirh che maniſeh' 
( ſamprions. ) So as ps rm tn colle&ed from what is 
manife!t, Hereupon the inference cannot be dere&ed by the ſumprions , 
c_—y wr —_ ifeſt and _—_— _ hog way and not 
needi reRion. Now if Demonſtration idco be 4 Reaſon according 
to one , that is, conc /nfive by ſome achyowledged trac thing, duefting 
an unmanifeſt inference ; and we have- proved, thar lc 'w aReaſon 
nor concluſive, norerue, nor by ſome things manifelt- colle&ing- an 
unmanife{t,nor dereQive of the concluſion, it appearerh there is no ſach 
ching as demonſtration. 

Likewife we ſhall ocherwaies find Demonſtration to be inexiſtenc and 
unincelligible : for he who ſaith rhere is demonration, aſſercs cicher gee 
nerall demonſtration orparricular , but neicher generall nor particu 
demonſtration are poſſible, (as we ſhall prove;) and beſides theſe there is 
no other | canbe underitood ; therefore no man can aſſere demonſtracion 
ro be cxiſtenr, | 

Thar there is no/ general. demonſtration, we prove thus. Eicher ic hath 
ſumprions andan inference, or it hath noe : if 1t hath noty it is nodemon- 
frarionz ific hath, fores much as every ching that is demonlirared, and al- 
fo thac which doth demonſtrate is particular, it will be a particular de- 
monftration, therefore there is no ny demonſtration. 

Buc neither is there any particular demonſtration. . For eicher they 
muſt ſay ir conſiſts of ſamprions and an inference, or of ſumptians onely, 
duc neither of theſe, therefore there is no particular demonſtration. Thaz 
which confiſts of ſumprions andan inference, is nor a demonſication;firft 
as having one part unmavnifeRt (rhe inference) ic will be unmanifeſt, which 
wereabfurd : for if the demontiration be unmanifeR,, ic rather will require 
robe demonttraced by ſomerhing, thah bee capeble ro demonſtrgge by 
ſomething. Again, for as muchas they ſayzthe demonſtration isrelativero 
the inference, and relatives,as they alloſay,are different from one another, 
the thing demonlitrared mult be different from rhedemonſration.Ifchere- 
fore the conclalionbe the thing demonſtrated ,. the demanſracion will 
not be underſtood rogerher with the conclukon, For either the conclu- 
ſion conferreth ſome thing.cowards anedewingh ſelfe or noczificcon» 
ferreit will be dereRive off ſelfezif ir confer nor,butr be redandant,it will 
de no part of the demonſtration ,for ſuch a demonſtration will bur for- 
tifie reoundance. Neicher is that which conſifisof ſumptions only a de» 
monſtration ;; for, who will ſay that this, /f it 54 daygt islight, but it 58. day, 
it is light, eitheris a reaſon or indeed inferreth- any thing > Wherefore 
neicher is that which conlifts of ſumprions only a demonſtration; w 
| it follows, thar thereis no / particular demonltration. Now7if there be 

no' particular demonſtration nor no generall, and beſides theſe is no de- 
monl(tration inrelligible;there cannor be deqtonRtration. . 

Moreover'the inexiſtence of demonſtration may be proved this way ; 
If there be demonſtration, cirher an apparent deteAs an apparent, orap 
pamanifeſt an unmanifeft, or 2n unmanifelt an apparenc,or an apparene an 
unmanifeſt ; but -none of theſe can -be underſtood, 31 it 18. there» 
fore uninrelligible; For if an-apparene dere& an/apparene,the Fog Greys 
ing will be ac once apparent —_” 75 ; apparent, or being ___ 
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(u{eh ; wenaviteſt , as requicing ſomching to dered ic, and Bot manifeſts 
ly of it ſee" incurring tous: IfFan tnmanfeſt an haMenIfelt , © ſelfe will 
require ſomething ro derect ity rather then-be capable of deteRing ano- 
ther, which is inconfittent wich the nature of a demonſtration. Neither can 
a" wfiminifeft be the demonſtracion of a manifeſt, nor a manifelt of an un- 
nlew4feR, for this reaſon, becauſe chey are relative. Relatives are'compre- 
hended ti t wich one anorber$ifrhac which is ſaid ro de demonftrared 
be cons togerher wirtiche manifeſt demanſirariop, it is manifeſt 
ieſele. Tis the feaſon will be cerocred, and it will not be found that the 
niavifeſt cart demonſtrate the pomaniteRt. If rherefore there be nor demon 
[{22tion; neither of an aomanifeſt by an 'unmanifeſt, nor of an unmanifeſt 

+ thdvifeR, H6r of amatiifeſt by an unmanifeſt, and more chen theſe they 
my rhete is nor afyy we mult ſayrhar Demonſrration 18 nothing, 

- Moteover; there is comroretlie concerning demonſtracion z ſome ſay 
chat iris not, as they who hold that there is nathing; others char iris, 
2% trioft of the Dogmariſts; we ſay veitber rather that it is, orthat ic is nor. 
ite, demonitracion muſt neceſſarily coritaive fome' doQtine, bur ec» 
ry doctine' 9 controverted ,and therefore every Demonſtration miſt be 
ontroverred.Por if, for examptcythe demonſtration to prove Vacuum be» 
iis ackrowtedeced, vacuum alſo be ackno wedged,it is mavifeſt rhir rhey 
who doubt whecher there be vacuum;doubt alſo the demonſtration there+ 
of, Tr is the ſame iwalt orher demonſtrared dodtrines. Thus all detnonſira- 
ct6tt i# doubted and comroverted. Since therefore demonſtration is un+ 
menifefr as- appears dy the controverſy concerning ir'( fot things con- 
crovereed, iff as mnchas controverted, are utmanifeſt:)'it is not evident 
in it ſelf,burmuſt deevificed ro us by demonſtration. Nov dn ang ts 
ed indubitare demonſtration co prove demonſtration there cannot be(the 

neftion dring, Wherher rhere be any demonſcration at all );bur if it be 
| overted abd tinmanifeſt, ic will require another denjofitration,; and 
that #tother; ted foro infiniregbur it is impoſſible ro demonſtrareinfinices 
thetefore it -is impoſſible ro prove chere is Demonſtration, ' 
Neither ar it be dereRed bya lign ;for ir being quettianed whethet there 
bea Sighe andthe fighe conſequently requiring a demonſtration of ic ſelf, 
ﬀ rut imo ths Akernae common-place; the demonſtration requiring a 
-« figne 4 detnonſtration, which is abſard. N.cither can the contro- 
fieconterhing ligne be judged, becauſedijudicarion wameerh a crirerie,ic 
controverted,as we ſhowed, wherher thete be a ctireticy& rhe ctirerie 
Ing a demonſcration ta prove there is a criterie, it 
runs egait- into the alternate place. If therefore neither by demonſctrarion, 
nyot dy hyne/nor by criterie,it can be proved thar there is demionfiracion, 
and it be not manifeſt of Ir- ſelfe, as we have ſhowy , ic will' be incompre- 
heijfble whe cher there bedemonſtration;cherefore dembnſtracion is incx- 
ment: fot it 19 uinderſiood by demonſtrating, but nor being comprehended 
# Eahnor denionitrare , rherefore there will be no demonttrarion, This,by 
TT of —_ » tnay ſerve againſt demonſtration, Her Each, 
© Bite che Dogrrariſts ,on the orher ſide,ſay; The reaforit alledged abainft 
demonſt ett her ate demonſirarive or notdemonfirarive. Tt not  de- 
monſtrative, rhey are not adlp co prove thete is nodemonttrarion y if de- 
deiſorfttirive; they themſetves by recortion prove rhe: ſubſiſtence vf* de- 
*owſtratibn, Heretipon rhey a-gne thus, If there 3s demonſttariby thete 
þ- + rg) rhere's not demonftration . there is demonſtration , 
oft there is demontracion. Upon the ſatne grounds they alſo propoſe 
rhis reaſon; thi whichfollowech from contraries, is noc only true but 
heceifity, biit;thete is dempnſtratiov,and;rheve is nor demonſtration, are 


oppolite 


oppoſite one to another, fron both which it followech chat there is de- 
monttrarion, therefore there is demonſtration. 

Bur this may be contradifted,as for exampleif we ſay thus.For as much 
as We conceave that there is yoriany reaſon demonltcative, neicher do we 
conceave that the reaſons alledged againit demonſtrations, are abſolutely 
dzmonſtrative, bur that they ſeeme' probable ro us ; bur probables are 
not neceſlarily demonſtrariveztherefore ifrhe demonſtrative are ( which 
weallow not) neceflarily true, bur. true reaſons colle&' cruefromrrue, 
their ivference is not true, and if not, it is no demonſtration : therefore 

by way of recorrion) there is no demonſtration. Beſides, as purgative 

edicines expell rhemſclves rogerherwich rhe humours whichthey purge, 
ic is poſſible char theſe reaſons may exclude themſelves , rogether 
with thoſe: which are ſaid ro be demonſtratives, For this is 
not- abſurd, ſceing that this ſentence, Thar there is nothing true, noc onely 
cakes away all other chings, bur ir ſelfe amongſt the reſt,.Moreover this ar- 
gument (Ifthere be demonſtration there is demonſtration , if there 
1s not .demonRtration, rhere is demonſtration, bur cicher there is, or there 
is not therefote there is) may many wayes be ſhown tobe inconcluſive ; 
bur for the preſent, we ſhall be contenred with this Epicheren. IE this 
connexe, ( It there is demonſtration there is demonſtration)benor'faulry, 
the contrary ofits conſequenc, (that is, there is not demonſtration) muait 
be.repugnant to its ancecedent,there is demonſtration, for that 1s the an« 
recedent of the connexe : bur according to them ir is impoſſible char a 
connex can be ſound, if it conſiſts 'of contrary propofitions , for a con- 
nexe p:omiſeth, thar if its antecedent be ies conſequent isalſo; bur in 
oppoliresquice contrary, which of chemſoever is,'the other. mult nor be, 
refore if this be a crue connexe, If there is demonſtration there is de- 
monicration,this other cannot be true, If there is nor demovnſtration, there 
demonſtration, | | 

Moreover, if we grant by ſuppoſicion , thar chisis a ſound ' connexe 
E there is not demonſtration there is demonſtration, this part, if there is 
nor demonltrarioa may coexiſt wich che other, there is demonſtration : 
bur if ic may coexilt with ir, it cannot bz —_ ir, ſo thar in'this 
connexe, if there is demonſtration chere is demvyſration, the contrary 
efrhe conſequent,is not repugnant ro the antecedent, therefore ic is not 
found. Againe, if this connexe, which by way of concefſwon is lay down 
tor ſound, andrthis parr, thereis no demonſtration , be repugnant co thac 
part,there is nor demonſtration,neirher will this be a gooddiſjunRzeicher 
chere is demonſtration, or thete is not demonſtration; for a good diſjun& 
promiſerh that one of it's þ rus crue,and chat the ather is falſe and re- 
pugnanr. Or if the diſjunct be ſound, this, if there is not demonſtration, 
there is demonſtration will againe be found to be faulty , a con- 
nexe conſiſting of repugnantes. Wherefore rhe ſumprions in the foreſaid 
Reaſon are not inconſiftent, and deſtroy one another, therefore the reaſ>n 
1s nor ſound. Bur neirher can they ſhow thar ſomerhing followerh upon 
repugnants, not having acriterie of rhe conſequents.as we argued before, 
Bui this is ſaid over and aboye., Now ifthe reaſons for Demonſtration 
be probable, and the reaſons againſt demonſtrations be probable alſo, we 
muſt ſuſpend, ſaying fo more, thar there is demonſtration, thanchar chere 


is not, 
} CHAP, 
Hhhh a 
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4} CHAP. XIV. 
Of Syllogsſme. 


Oncerning thoſe which they call Sy//og;ſmes , per ir were ſuper 
Cos e_ diſcourſe , as well for chat y_ are wm by caking a« 
way Demonſtration, (for if thete be no detonliration, there 18 no demon= 

| rative reaſon ) as alſo , foraſmuch as what we have already ſaid, may 
ſervefor confutation ofrhetm , when as we over and above delivered a 
method , to (hew ; that all the demonlſtracive reaſons of the Srorcks and 
Poripazericks are inconcluſive, Bur perhaps it would not be amiſs to ſay 
ſomething in particular concerning theſe, eſpecially, ſeeing rhey have 8 
high conceic of them. But wheceas many things mighr be alledged , co 
ſhew, they cannot exiſtz yer we, purſuing our defigne of a Summary, will 
aſe out firk tnerhod, 

Let vis firlt ſpeak of indemonſtrables; fot if they be raken away, all other 
< pry ate overthrown, as being by them demonitrated ro be concluſive. 

oy this Propoſition, Every mas is a living creature, is induRively proved 

friculars ; becauſe from Secrarer's being a man, and a living creature, 
andſo Plete's, and Diov's, and every one in particular, it ſeemerh potilible 
tobe proved, that every man is a living creature. For if there be but one 
particnlar, which ſeemerh contrary to the reſt, rhe univerſall Propoſition 
will noc be ſound. As fot example , Although the greateſt pare of living 
creatures move the lower jaw, dnely the Crocodile che upper , this Pro- 
poſition is not true, All living creatures movethe lower jaw. Whem 
thercfote they ſay, Every man is a living creature, SOCrates 1s « man, therg- 
fore Sottares is # living eramrare 4 incending from this univerſall Prapoſi- 
tion, Every man is aliving creature, to colleR this particular Propolition, 
ther fre Socrates is # /iving trcathre ; rhis being one of thoſe , by which 
the uNiverſall Propoſicion was ( as I ſaid ) induRively proved , they fall 
into che atrrnave © mnoen plate, proving the univerſall Rropoſirion by the 
patticulats , and the patticular by the wniverſall. In like manner in this 
reaſoht, 8ocrates i a Man z bur vo man ts ſour-footed, therefore Socrates « noe 
fexy-footed, This Propoſition , No man ws four-feoted , endeayouring to 
prove InduAively by particulars, and ro proveevery partic ular ſyllogiſti- 
cally our 6f this, they ron inro the afternare rommen p. ace inextricably, 

In like manner 4 fer us examine che rett of the reaſons, which che Peri- 
parerichs call demonſtrable z for this, 7f ir be day, irw light , they ſay, is 
concluſive of this, ir & /1ghr 5 and againy this, /rw 1ighr, rogerther with the 
other, It # day, is confirmarive of cins, {fit 1: day, it is light, For the afore* 
ſaid comnex world not be thought ſound, ifrhe firtparr, Jr is {ight, were 
Hort alwaies corxfiftent with —_ If cherefore ic maſt firſt be com» 
prehended « that when there is day, There js neceſſarily lighr , for the fra- 
ming of this connex, If ir be day, it i y hence is inferred, that in rheſe, 
im it i: day, it ts tight, thies cornen, df it 1s day, is is light, ( as far as con- 
cerns rhe preſehc iIndemonſtrable reaſon) proving the coexiſtence of this, 
it is day, and of this, Ir s gh 3 and reciprocally their exiſtence, confirms 
ing the connet here apain by the atterrare rommon place, theexiſftenceof 
reaſon is ſubverted, , 

The ſame may be ſaid of this reaſon, If /t is day, it is light 5 but it is not 
ighe therefore it is not old. for, inaſmuch as there cannor be Y without 

r 


light , this is conceived ro be a ſound connex; [f it be day, iti: light : Bur 
if we ſhould ſuppoſe ſome day ro be, and lighr not robe, jr will be ſaid ro 
be a fal'e connex. Now as to the foreſaid Iopdemonſtrable, that, /f chere is 
ns 
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uot 
«ig 
alternate common pace, 
Likewiſe , foraſmuch as ſome things are inconliflene one with the 
other, as day, and night, and the negarive of rhe condliond, (/t 7s not day, 


asd it it nee might) and rhe dis jun& is choughr to be ſound; bur that 
are inconſiſtent , they conceive to be proved by rhe negative oftite com- 
Plicace, and by che disjunQ, ſaying , [cis nor day and night both ; but ite 


might, therefore it 13 not day, Orchus, Eirher it is day or 


49s there is not light, iis colleaed from this, that, {f chore i days 
; fo a cicher is require ro the proof bf rhe ocher,, and incurs the 


; butitis 


wig ht, therefere it is not day; or, but it is not night, therefore 8 #1 day, Whence 


we again argue that if rocofifirmarion of 
tion 1n the complicare, it be neceſſary thac we firſt comprehend 


disjuanas and ofthe negt- 


the axi- 


oms conrained in them co be inconhfiltenr bur char rhey are inconſitent, 


ſeems to be colleted from the disjun&, and the 
plicate , they ran inro the a/rervate common place , ſeei 
ther credit rhe foreſaid Modalls , unleſs we firſt compr 
fiſtence of che axioms thar are in them, nor can 


that we 


negative of the com- 


cat) Netw 


che incons 
airm cheic inconliftence, 


before we cat affirm the coargution ofthe Sylogiſms which is made by 


the Modalls. Wherefore not havi 


n ro ground our belief ficlt, 


_ being reciprocall) we muſt fay, that neicherrhe third, nor fourth, 
nor fifch , of the Indemoniirables , ( as far as appeaceth by ' this ) have 


ſabſiftence. Thus much for Syllogiſms, 


CHAP, XV. 
Of InduSlion. 


Petter, asl conceive, —_— y be overrhrown; for, ſeeing char by ir 
the 


! would prove an univer 
ir, as 


| from particulars, , eicher chey mutt do 
aying examined all particulars, or onely ſome. If ſome onely, the 


Indu&ion will noc be valid, it being poffible, thac ſome of - che omitred 
parriculars may be found contrary to the aniverſatl propofirion. If they 
would extmine all, —_— impoſhbles; for parciculars are — 


and underertninate. $ it happens, chat Induction canact 


either way. EET pig 
CHAP. XVI. - 
Of Definitions. 


(un 


Oraſmuch as che atiſts are«highly concerted of themſclver , as 
'T* ro the framing of Definieionr , ( whicty they rarik under rhe Logical 
parr of Philoſophy ) ler us diſcourle a licrle hereupoy, The —_ 


- ſay, thar Definitions conduce to many things , bur perhaps all x 


cefſary aſe may be reduced to rwo geterall heads; for they ſhew, thar e- 
finirions are neceſſary,ceher ro Comprehenſion, or to Inftrudtion, Now 
ifwe prove rhey are aſcfull ro neither , we overrhfow cheir yaiolaboar, 
We argue thus : Ithe who knowerh nor rhar which is defined, cantae 
define that which he knoweth not ; and he who knoweth firſt, and afrer- 
wards defineth, comprehends,nor, by the defiditivn , chat which is defi- 


ned , bur applies the definition to that which he alread 


y co 
then Definition ivnor neceſſary +s rhe Dortpretiemſion of vgs. 


mprehends 
i 


An 


foraſmuch as if we would define all things, we cannor define vet er 
cv - 

necels 
es, 


we ſhall runinro infinire ; ahd if we ſay, har (ome things 
prehended withonr definitions, we ſhow » ttac deiuttionF ine ant 


there 


chey 


Fs 


ſary to comprehenſion: as thoſe which are not defined are comprepended, 
ſo we might comprehend all che reſt without definicions , either we ſhall 
define nothing ar all, becauſe of proceeding ro infinite ; or we alledge de- 
finirions nor neceſlary. | 

For the ſame reaſons ſhall we find , that neither are they neceſſary ro 
Inftra&tion. For, as he who firſt knowerh a thing , knowech ic withouc 
definition ; in like manner, he who teacheth it, may teach it without a 
definition. | : 

Moreover, from the things defined they judge definitions, ſaying, thoſe 
are faulty definitions, which include ſomething , which 1s nor jn the 
chings defined, either in all, or in ſome. Soas if we ſay, A m4» is aleving 
creature , rationall, immortall ; or, A living creature, rationall, mortall , 
learned, foraſmuch as there is no man immortall, and rhar there are ſome 
men nor learned, they ſay, it is a faulty definition, Therefore definitions 
paraggs are indijudicable, by reaſon of the infinicy of the- particulars, 

y which they ought to be judged. Beſides, they cannor make us compre- 

hend and learn the things, of which themſelves are dijudicated, inaſmuch 
as they are already known avd comprehended, Is it not therefore. ridicu- 
lous ro ſay , rhart definitions conduce to comprehenſion, or inſttuRino ; 
or declaration, when they involve us in ſuch obſcurity. + As for example, 
(ro ſporr a licrle )If one man meaning to ask another, whether, he mer a 
man on horſe-back, with a dog following him, ſhould do it affer this/man- 
ner, O living creature, rationall, mortall, capable of intellett and ſcience; didſt 
than not meet a living creature; biftble,' br ail, capable of politicall ſci- 
ence, mounted upon a living creature that ath the faculty of neighing; leadin 
a four-footed living creature thag;haib, the faculty of barking : Who woul 
not laugh to ſee 4 man, that knowes the things themſelves , puzzeled by 
their deFnicions) We muſt therefore acknowledge Definitions robe uns 
neceſſary , whether jr, be a ſpeech, which, by a ſhore explicacion , brings'ux 
to knowledge of the thing , meant by the words, ( which, by. whar we 
have ſaid, ir appeareth , rhat.it doth nor Y or whether it be a ſpeech decla« 
ring what 2 thing is, T5 Ti Tiveu, ot even what they pleaſe, For when they 

abour to ſhew what:demonſtcation ts , they fall out among themſelves 
xreconcilably, of which, for brevitie's ſake, we will not take notice, 


CHAP. XVII 
Of Diviſion. 


Bf ntnnch as ſome of the Dogmariſts ſay, that NialeRick 5 4 Science 
: ſfllogiſtick, induftive; definitive ; after our diſconrſe of rhe Criterie, and 
of Demouſtration , and of Syllogiſms, and of Tuduttions , and of De mion] 
we will cometo ſay ſomething of Div:/ox , conceivingir,not co be from 
- . They fay, that of Diviſon there are fowr kinds ; Of the word into ſignificati» 
ous, of the whole imto parts ; of the genus into ſpeciet ; of the ſpecies into indivie 
dualls, Bur that rhere is nor adiviliye Science of any of theſe, I chink may; 
cally be ſhown, by examining them ſeverally. * oartly arms 


CHAP. XVIIL 
Of the divifion of « Word ins Significations- 


Tr Sciences they hold to be by nacure, nor. by impoſitian; and jult.. 
4 ly, for Science muſt be a thipg table and unmovable; bar thoſe ——_ 
4 + WAICN 


{+ 


SCE prucionn 
whictt are dy itepoſition, are very ſubje&.to murariod, beirig vatiedtoore 
ding to the bd of inpeceibes which are in our power. Now foref- 
much as words fignifie by impoſition, and not by nature, ( ocherwiſe atf 
men would upderfiand a Langnpges, both Greeks atd Bardarians, beſides 
It is in 0ur power ta declare our meanity  Aagnr words ) how is it poſfi> 
t 


dle there ſhould be a diviſive Science of the word into hgnificurious) 
Or how can Dialectick be, ( 28 ſome conceire') the Science of ſignificants, 
and fignificates ? 

Of Whole, and P art. 


- LIE TL-. 11 #1 . | 
(OR Whole, and Part, we (hall diſcqurſe in chat which they call 

\Phyſick, 3. ar preſence, we ſhall onely ſpeak of che divihon of the whole 
intditypartrs, Weſay chas. When che Decad is ſaid to be dividedinito 
one, iid rwv, and three, and font , it is nordivided inro cheſe, for as foon as 
che fittt qart, (grdveing this dy way of ſuppoiicion) it cake away, ( as rhe 
Mita Teert 1 00 longerthe Dec4d, bur che Ennexd, a thing quire differ> 
enc front the Detad ; therefore the ſubſtraftion and' diviſion of rhe reft 
concernes not che Decad, but other munbers according co che ſeverall 


fubſttaQtions. 1 

' Let ns nowſee Whether ir be poſſible co divide the whole intochoſe 
chlogs, which chey ſay are its parts. Ifthe whole is dividedinco irs parts, 
the patrs before rhe divifion eicher are contained in the whole, or not 
c6ntained : to uſe our firſt example , rhe Decad ; They fay that g'is one 
6f its parrs , for it is divided inco 1. and 9, ſois $alſo, foricis divided 
ihto 8. and 2. So alſoiy 7. and 6, and x. arid 4, and 3;and 2, and r, 
Now if all cheſe are) corirainied is the Decad , and compounded wirh ir, 
chey makivg 55. the Decad maſt contain 55, which is abſurd, [There- 
fote are noc the parts, 4s chey call them, concained i the Decad ; neither 
cat the Decad be dividedincorhem:, as awhole'into parts, ſince chey are 
not td be fonnid in it. The ſame way be objetedagainit maghitudes;av if 
we ſhould divide a magnirade imeoten cubirs; pe therefote ir is wor 
poſſible co divide the whole into parts, 


© CHAP, XX. 
] Of Genns, #nd Species. 


T retttaines to tear of Genws , and Species, of which elſewhere we ſhall 

mote largely, but now compendiouſly. , If Genas, and Species, 
ire Norions, thearyumencs which we broughc _ the Hegemonick, 
and Phancafie; ſabvere chem : bur if hy oe em to have a peculiar 
ſubſiſtence , whiat will they anſwerro this? If there are Genus's, cicher 
rhere are as ijdny as thereara Species, or there is one Common'$pecies, or 
Genus, in all thoſt which art called Species, If there be as many Getus's 
as there are Species, 6f them there will nor be otie common Geius, which 
is divided into them ; but if e'beſaid,thete is one getus in all ies 1Þecies, 
rhen every ſpecies mult patticipare'of che whole getms, or of part thereof ; 
bur not of rhe whiole, for i is impodſible, for onething.contained at once, 
in oe, and anorher{to bo wholly in one, Hof part onely, firſt, the whole 
Genns will nor follow the Species, as they conceive ic dorh, for man will 
ftor be a living Creature, but pare of a living Creacuie, ag aſubRance, bue 


= #4 


* neicher animace norſenfible, Agaio, cither all che Species will be faid- co 
participate of the ſame parrs of rheir Genus, or ſome of ſome par, 
of others, Thac they ſhould particjpare of che ſame is impoſhble, | 
reaſon aforeſaid. If ſome of ſome, others of others, the Species will noc 
be like to one another , according to their Genus, ( whicli they will noc 
admit ) and beſides, eyery Genus willbe infinice , being divided into infi- 
nite, not onely as co ſpecies, bur as ro particulars, in which ir is conſider'd 
wich thoſe ſpecies : for Di«# is not onely ſaid'to bea map , bur a living 
Creature. Bur if theſe things be abſurd, neichet do the ſpecies participate 
of part of their Genus, ir, being one ; bur] neither doch La ben of 
irs Genus in whole, nor in part, how Cari one Genus be ſaid ro be 18 all ics 
q ſpecies, ſo as to be dividegiwrorbem.'. Nope ſure can ſay any thing here- 
to, unleſſe he frame ſome kind of Images ; and yet even thoſe will be ſab- 
n—_ dccordivg tothe Scepricall' Method, by their owne indeterminate 

We ſhall adde this , Species's are cicher ſach or ſuch, their Genus'sare 
cither fach and ſuch, or they are ſuch and they are not ſuch, or they are 
peicher fuch nor ſuch. As for inflance. Foraſmuch as of theſe or thoſe 
ſome are corporeall, others con U, and ſome-crue, others falſe, as 
ſome peradvenrure white, orhers blacks' and oy actay/: great, ofenryerg 
lictle: 'rhis word- chivg ,: for example; which ſome ay is moſt generall, 
will either be All, or ſome, or nothing ; bur if it be abſolurely norhi 
veicher will ic be Genus ,, aud ſo there-is anend of rhe concroverſie. If 
they ſay it is all, befides rhar ic is impoſſible ic ſhould, be ſo, it mult be all 
the Species, and every particular in them, For becauſe an. Animal, as they 
ſay» is an animare, ſenſitive ſubſtance , therefore each of. its ſpecies is ſaid 
to be both a ſubſtance , avd animate, and ſenſicive : ſo if Genus be both 
body, avd incorporeall,:and falſe and rrue, and black and white, and lit- 
tleandgreat, and all che reft, each of its Species, and particulars will alſo 
be Alt; which we donor findro beſo. Thereforechus, alſo is falſe,  Bue 
rf it be onely ſome, thenchac which is the Genus of thoſe, will not berhe 
Genus ofthe reft; avif: «hivg be body., ic will not bethe Genus of Incor- 
porealls, andif living Creature bo rationall , noc of irrationalls ; ſorhar 
neicher will an incorporeall be a thing, nor ircacionall a Creature. There- 
fore Genus is neither ſuch and ſuch,-por-ſuch and nor; ſuch, nor neither 
ſuch nor ſuch : And ifſo, neither is Genus any thing ar all. 

If any ſhall ſay, thac genasis all potentially , we anſwer, that what is 
any thing potentially , muſt be ſomething aRually alſo, as none can be a 
Grammarian ogy 8 > if be exiſt: yor _ mow if Genus be all 
things potentially, we demand of them what ir is atually, and thereupon 
occur: the ſame inextricable difficulties : for it cannor; be all concraries 
actually. Apain, neicher, can ic be ſome aAually, others porencially, 
onely, asa body atually, incorporeall potentially ; for a thing is potent1- 
ally, ſfachas it may be aually, bur what is a&ually a body, cannot be 
actually incorporeall ; ( as, for example , if it bea body aaually,.ic is in/ 
corporealiporencially , andon the colitrary, Wherefore. we cannor ſay 
char'Genueg is ſome things a&ually, ' others porentially, onely. : Now jf 
aRually ic be nochingar all, ic exiſts nor ; and therefore the Genus,which 
they affirm to be divided inco its ſpecies, is nothing,” .  /,... ' ', * 

This likewiſe is worthy conſideration , - that as -becauſe; Alexander and 
Part areche ſame, therefore it is impoſſible ,, if ix be rene that Alexander 
walks;/ir ſhould be fatſe rhac Pmri« walks, In like manner , if tobe. Man, 
be rhe ſamething in Theon, and in Dien, this appellation; 4 alledge in 
the framing of any axiom, will make che axiomeirher-crueor falſe in vorh 

S > to +4 : c 
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bur this we find not to be ſo, for when Dion fitterh,and I heon walketh, this ' 
axiom 4 man ſitierh, ſpoken of one, is cru: ; of the orher, falſe ; wherefore 
this appellarion , Man, is not common.to both, nor one and the ſame 


both, bur proper to each. - 
CHAP. XXI, » 
Of common Accidents. 


He like may be ſaid of common Accidems, For if one and theſame 

accident belong ro Dior and Theon , for example, ſeeing ; i Doxndye 
and 7 heon ſurvive and ſee, either they muſt ſay, rhat the fight of Dior 1s 
nor ſubje& ro periſh, which is abſurd, or thar the ſame fight is periſhed, 
and not per1ſhed, which 1s icrationall alſo : therefore che fight of 7heon, 
is nor the ſame with che ſight of Dios, therefore properto ea: h. For ifthe 
ſame reſpiration happen to Dion, and / heon, it cannor berhat it ſhould 
bein 7 hee, and not in Dion ; but one may dye, and the other ſarvve, 
therefore it is not the ſame, Bur of rheſe , fer what we have briefly ſaid 


ſuffice. | 
CHAP, XXII 


Of Sophiſm. 


Ti will nor haply be abſurd to inſiſt a lirtle upon Sephiſmes, in regard char 
JF they who cry up DialeRick ſo much, ſay, it 1s neceffary for che ſolution 
ofrhem. For, ſay they, if it diſcern ſpeeches true and Fae » an1 S,phiſms 
be falſe ſpecches; it is dijudicative of rheſes wh'ch corrupt truth with an apparent 
likelihood, Wherefore the Diale&icks, as aſſiiting and — rhe 

failing courſe of life, with much labour, reach che inferences, and (oluri- 
ons of Sophiſmsſ; aying, A Sophiſm is a rea/on probable and deceit full ; ſoa it 


receives an inference, euber falſe, or like ta falſe, or uncertain, or, otherwiſe not 


to be 1eceived, Falſe, as in this Sopbiſm, 


No man giveth a Categorem to be drunk, 
But this, to drink, Worm<wood, is a C ategorem, 
Therefore, No man proeth Worm-wood to be drunk, 


Like to falſe, 45 in this, 
T hat which could not be, nor cannot be, is not abſurd, 
But this, a Phyſician, as a Phyfic.an, kills ; neuher could, nor 
can be, 


T_— this | propoſition a Phyſician as a Phyſician kills, is mob 


ſard, 


Huncertain, as this ; 
I did not atk thee ſomething firſt, andthe Stars are not even in 


number, 
But 1 did atk. thee ſomnhing firſt ; 
T herefore, the Stars are not even in number, 


Nut otherwiſe to be received, 4s thoſe ſpeeches which are called S#/nciſmr, as, 
That which thou ſeeſt is, 
But thow [-eft hins mad, 


Therefore him is mad, 
Tit A gain, 
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That which thos [eeſt is, 
But thou ſeeſt many houſes burning, 
Therefore many houſes is burzing, 


Again, 


Then they endeavour to ſhew their ſolutions , ſaying, that i® the firſt 
ſophiſm, one thing is granted by the Sumptions, another inferred ; it is granted 
that a Categorems 15 not drunk, and that, to drink Worm-woed is a Categorem, 
but not the Worm-wood it go: So that, whereas the inference ought to be, 
Therefore no man drinks this| C —_— To drink Worm-wood ; which js 
true, it mferreth, Therefore no man arinketh Worm-wood, which is falſe, and is 
nt colletted from the ' Arg premiſſes, 

As tothe ſecond, they ls [t ſeems to lead to falſe , (in ſo much as they who 
mind it not well , doubt whether they ought to aſſent to it or mot) but it colletts 
truth, therefore this is not abſurd, A Phyſician, as a Phyſician, killeth, for no 
propoſition is abſurd; bat this, A Phyſician,as a Phyſiclankulleth, is a propoſition; 
therefore it is not abſurd, 

That which leadeth to ar” > is, they ſay , of the nature of reciprocall 
reaſons ; for if nothing were asked before, then the neg ative of the connexe were 
irue, the connexe it ſelfe being falſe z becauſe this, ;| / askea thee ſomething 
firſt | which 's falſe, is inſertedint0 i: : but after atking, ( the aſſumption being 
true, | 1 ached thee firſt | by reaſon the «king was before the aſſumption ) the 
negative of the connexe is falſe ſo that a concluſion cannot any way be gather a, 
the negative of the connexe, being inconſiſtent with the aſſumption, 

The laft kind being by Soleciſm, ( ſome ſay ) infers abſurdly, and contrary to 
Common #[c. 

Thus Se DialeCticks dicourſe of Sophiſms, (others otherwiſe), which 
may perhaps tickle the ears of the lighter ſorr of Perſons, bur are indeed 
ſuperfluous, and forged by themſelves to no purpoſe. This perhaps may 
be obſerved, from what was ſaid formerly ; for we ſhowed, thar neither 
true nor falſe can be comprehended, according co the DialeCticks, as many 
other waies , ſo particularly by overthrowing demonſtration, and inde- 
monſtrable reaſons , rhe props of their Syllogiſtick faculty. Many other 
things might be alledg?d againit this ſubjze& in hand, of which we ſhall 
onely ſay Kiely, chas. 

Of all thoſe Sophiſms, which DialeRick ſeems prop:rly ro conſure, the 
ſolution is unprofitable ; but thoſe, rhe ſolution whereof 15 profitable, 
It 1s not within the power of a Diale&ick to ſolve , bur of thoſe who are 
converſant in che particular arts of each ſeverall rhing. As for inſtance, 
If this Sophiſm were propounded to a Phyſician, [n the remiſſion of a diſeaſe, 
there ought to be variety of Dict, and Wine ailawed ; But on the third day, there 
uſually es 4 remiſſion ; Therefore before the thixd day, there onghtto be a 
variety of Diet, and allowance of Wine, A DialeCtick can ſay nothing to all 
this, bur the Phyſician can ſolve the Sophiſm , knowing that remitſion is 
raken rwo wayes, either of the whole diſeaſe, or for any particular inclina- 
tion towards amendment. Before the firſt rhird day , 1c happens for the 
moſt part , rhar there is a remiſſion of ſome particular intenſeneſſe; now 
we approve not variety of Diet in this remiſſion , bur in the remifſion of 
the whole diſeaſe. Whereupon he will ſay, thar one of the ſumptions of 
the Argument is diſ-joyn'd from the other , viz. thar which concernes 
rhe whole diſeaſe, from the other > which concernes parr 3 Again, to this 
argument concerning an intenſe feavor, Contraries are the remedies of con- 
trarses; bt cold 18 contrayy to the heat of the feaver , therefore cald things are 
convenient for the cure of it , 2 dialetick will nor know wht to ſay : bur 
the 
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the Phyſitian, knowing that ſome are affetions adherent to the diſeaſe, 
others Symptoms of thoſe atteions, will anſwer, thar the queſtion is nor 
cobe anderitood of the Symproms ( for ir uſually happens thar hear is en. 
creaſed by powring on cold things ) but of the adherent affeedneſs , and 
that conltiparion 1s an adherent afection , which requires not condenſa- 
tion, but rather opening ; but the heart which followes upon ir, is nor 
primarily adherent , wherefore that which1s cold is nor convenient to be 
applied, Thus ro Sophiſms , whoſe ſolution is profitable, the Diale&ick 
will not know what ro ſay ; bur to ſuch as theſe, If rhow haſt nor large 
horns, and haſt horns, thou haſt not horns ; but tho haſt not large horns, and 
haſt horns ; therefore thow haſt not horns, And, If athing be moved, eith r 
it is moved, in the place wherein it is , or in that wherein it is not ; but neither 
in tha: wherein it is, ( far there 1 reſts ); nor in that wherem it is nor, ( for it 
cannot att where it 15 not ); therefore nothing is moved: And, Eiuher that 
which is generated, or that which is not , but that which is not generated ( for it 
is already ) nor that which js not ; for that which is generated ſuffers ſomething, 
that which is not ſuffers nat ; Again, Snow 1s water con geal'd, but water is 
black, herefore Snow 5s black, Anda great many ſuch fooleries athering ro- 
gether, he knirs his brows, and produceth his DialeRick, — witha great 
deal of gravity , endeavours to ſhow us by Syllogiltick Demonſtrations, 
thar ſomething is generated, and that ſomething is moved, and that Snow 
is whice, and chat we have not horns; when perhaps , if he did only oppoſe 
the evidence of the contrary to them , ,it would ſuffice ro overthrow their 
Theſes, by the rettimony of their contraries, which are manifeft, Whence 
a Philoſopher , to whom rhe argument againſt motion was obje&ed, ſaid 
neckbig. hs walked. And men, in the ordinary courſe of life, travell by 
ſea and land , build ſhips and houſes, and beger children, never minding 
rhe arguments againſt motion and generation. There is alio a facere 
Apophthegm of Eroph;/w the Phylitian , ( contemporary with Diedorws , 
who introduc'd into his fooliſh Logick many ſophiflicall arguments, as , 
abouc other rhings, ſo particularly concerning motion ) Diodorwe having 
put his ſhoulder our of joynt , —_— #3 comming to ſet it, derided him, 
ſaying , Either the bone ſlipt out of the place in which it was, or out of that in 
which it was not ; but neither out of that in which it was, nor oxt of that in which 
1t was not, therefore it ts not ſlipt. So as the Sophilt was fain to intrear him 
coler his arguments alone , and co berake himſelf ro the cure. For it is 
ſufficient  aaatee) ro live experimentally , and inopiniarively , ac- 
cording to common obſervations and aſſumptions, ſuſpending our aſ- 
ſent in all dogmaticall ſuperſluiries , ahd eſpecially choſe, which are be- 
fides the uſe of life, If cherefore DialeQick cannot ſolve thoſe Sophiſms , 
whoſe ſolution is uſefull; and of thoſe which ſome think ir doth ſolve , 
the ſolution is un-uſcfull, DialeCtick is of no benefit in ſolving So- 
phiſms. 

Moreover , even from what the Diale&icks themſelves ſay, it may be 
proved, that their art concerning Sophiſms is ſuperfluovs ; they ſay, That 
chey applyed themſelves to DialeAick , not onely to learn what may be 

athered from it, but propoſing to rhemſelves chiefly, ro know how to 
*Judge true and falſe by demontrative reaſons. Whence they affirm Dia- 
leRick to be, The Science of True, and Falſe, and Neuters. When there- 
fore they aſſert that ro be atrue reaſon, which by crue ſumprions col- 
leRtgacrue concluſion, as ſoon as any reaſon, which hath a falſe conclu- 
ſion, is brought againſt us, we ſhall know it is falſe, and therefore will not 
aſlent to it ; for of neceſſity, the reaſon mult eicher be not concluſive, or 
not have true ſumprions , Whichis manifelt from hence. The falſe con- 
Tiiiz clution 
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cluiion which is in the reaſon , 1s either conſequent ro the connexion 
made by ics ſumption, or not conſequent ; 1f nor conſequent, the reaſon 
13 not concluiire ; for they ſay, aconclufive reaſon 13 that which follow- 
erh rhe connexion made by its ſumprions ; if conſequent, the connexi- 
on which is made by irs ſumption: muii neceflarily bz falſe, by their own 
rules; for they ſay, Falſe is conſequent to falſe, but not true. Now thac 
a reaſon which is neither concluſive nor true , 18, according ro them , nor 

emonſtrable, is manifelt from what was formerly ſaid, It therefore a rea- 
ſon being propounded, in which there 1s a falſe conclulion, we know 
even by ic ſelf, har it is neirher truenor conclutive, foralmuch as ir harh 
a falſe concluiion, w- will nor aflent to it, though'we do not know where 
thefallacy li:zs. For, as we believe nor the rricks of Juglers co berruz, 
bur know that they deceive, though we know not which way they do ic ; 
ſo neither do we credit falſe reaſons, which ſ:2m true, rhough we know 
not which way they are fallacious. 

Or becauſe Sophiſms - lead us not onely to ove falliry , bur ro many 
abſurdities befhdes, we may argue more generally rhus : The reaſon pro- 
poſed either leadeth us ro ſomerhing unexpected, or to ſomething that we 
mult have expected ; if to the latter, we ſhall nor do abſurcly in aſſenting 
coir ; ifro ſomething beyond our expeRation, we oughr not ro aſfent ro 
an abſurdity raſhly, upon a probabilicy ; bur they rather ought co with - 
draw their reaſon, which compellerh aſſent ro an abſurdity, if rhey incend 
not torrifle childiſhly , but ro make a ſerious enquiry into truth, as they 
profeſs, Forifthere be a way that leads ro ſome precipice , we will nor 
run upon the precipice , becauſe there 1s a way leads to ir, but rather gn 
our of the way becauſe of the precipice : In like manner, if there be a rea- 
ſon which bringerh us ro ſomerhing, acknowledged ro be abſurd, we mutt 
not aſſent to the abſurdity becauſe of the reaſon, bur rejeG the reaſon be- 
cauſe of the abſurdiry. When therefore a reaſon 1s objeted rons, we 
will ſuſpend to every propofition ; and then, when the whole reaſon is 
laid down, we will bring in that which appearerh to us, For if the follow- 
ers of C hry/ippus, being Dogmartiſts , upon a Sorites propoſed, ſay, they 
mult put a ſtop to the progreſle of the reaſon, and {ſuſpend their afſenr, 
left they fall into an abſurdity ; certainly we, who are Sc-pricks, and 
jealous of abſurdities ought much more to take heed, lelt we be betray'd 
by ſumptions, and rherc{ore ſuſpend upon efery one , untill we hear the 
whole argumenr. Beſides, we, without opinion , being onely informed 
by the Common obſervarions of life , thus avoid fallactous reaſons : Bur 
the Dogmatifis cannot diſcery a Sophiſm from a rrue reaſon , ſeeing they 
are conſtrained ro judge dogmatically , whether the form of che reaſon 
be concluſive, and ks the ſumptions be true or not ; bur we have 
formerly ſhewn, that they cannor comprehend what reaſons are conclu- 
ſive, nor judge truth in any thing, as having neither a cricerie nor demon- 
ſtration, which we proved from their owne words. Hence it appears, rhat 
the artificiall forms of Sophiſms , fo much cry*d up by the DialeFticks, 
are ſuperfluous, 
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CHAP. XXIUII. 
Of Amphubolees. 


WM * ſay the ſame concerning diflio&tion of, Amphibolies. For, if 
Amphiboly be a word which ſignifies two or more things, and 
words fignific by impohrion, it is fit they be diſtinguiſhed by thofe , who 
are of the ſeverall Arts ro which rhey belong , rhey having had experietce 
of the poſitive uſe of the words, which they applied ro the rhings thac they 
tignihed ; but a Dialectick harh not, as in this amphiboly : » rhe remifſiun 
of dſeaſe!, variety of Diet, and Wins is allowel, | 

Moreover, we ſee, that in co:mmon life , even children diſtinguiſh thoſe 
Amphibolies, the diſtinction whereof ſeemeth uſefull to them. For it 
a man, having two Stryants of the ſame name, ſhall bid a child, Call Mares 
ro him ( ler us ſuppoſe that ro be the name of borh) che child would 
ask, Which 2 And it one having (everall ſorts of Wine , ſhall bid a child, 
Fill him ſome Wine, the child will ask, Of which ſorr > Thus 1n all things 
experience of rhat which is uſefull mcroducerh diftintion ; bur chote 
Amphibolies, which come nor within the experience of life, andare per- 
haps onely in the ſayings of the Dogmariſts, and nothing uſefull co living 
without opinion, the DialeRick being particularly employ'd in theſe, 
will be necefhcated even in them to ſuſpend after rhe Scepticall way ac- 
cording as they are annexed ro things ancertain, or incomprehenible, 
or in:xittent. But of theſe we ſhall diſcourſe 2gain. Now if any Dog- 
mariſt artempr ro ſay any rhing againſt this , he confirms the Sceprick 
reaſon, and by the allegation of arguments on both fides, and cheir inde- 
rerminable difference will ſettle ſuſpenfion as ro the thing controverted ; 
Having ſpoken thus much concerning Amphibolies , we cloſe our Second 


Book of Hyporypoſes. 


The 


The Third B 00 «. 


PHYSICHK: 


ITHERTO by way of Summary, we have ſpoken of the Logical/ 
H:: of Philoſophy ; we ſhall obſerve the ſame courſe in exami- 


ning the Phyſical! part, not confurting every particular , bur en- 

deavouring to overthrow the more generall , wherein the others 
are comprehended. We will begin with the Principles ; And foraſmuch as 
rhe greacelt part hold, that ſome of them are Mareriall, others Efficient , 
we will firſt ſpeak of the efficient, thoſe being ſaid ro be Principles more 
properly than the marerall. ' 


CHAP. I. 
Of God. 


Ne” ſeeing that moſt of the Dogmatiſts hold Gedto be the moſt ef- 
ficient cauſe, let us firſt enquire concerning God ; profeſſing, that, 
following the courſe of life , we ſay, ( wichour engaging our judgment ) 
that there are gods, and we won the gods, and we ſay, that they have 
providence, Onely, to confure the temerity of the Dogmartiſts , we ſay 
as folloyeth, 

Of the chings which we underſtand, we ought to conſider theſubſtan- 
ces, as, whether they are bodies , or incorporeall ; likewiſe their forms. 
For none can underſtand a Horſe , if he hath nor firſt learn'd whar rhe 
form of a Horſe 1s. Likewiſe, that which is underſtood, muit be under- 
ſtood as being ſome-where, Now foraſmuch as, ofthe Dogmatitts, ſome 
ſay, that God is a body ; others, incorporeall ; ſome, that he hath a human 
form; orhers, not: ſome, that he 1s 1n place; others, that he is not in place: 
and of thoſe who ſay, he is in place, ſome, that he is inthe world; others, 
thar heis beyond ir. How can we have a notion of God, nor having an 
indubitare knowledye of his ſubltance, nor of his form, nor of the place 
wherein he is, Let them firlt agree amoneg(t themſelves, Whar God is > and 
then they may repreſent him ro us, andrequire, that we receive ſucha 
notion of God;for,while they diſagree irreconcilably amonglt themſelves, 
we cannot receive any thing trom rhemas undoubredly trac, Burgſay rhey, 
Conceive with your ſelt —_— incorruptible and bleſſed, and think 
God to be ſuch. This is fooliſh. For, as he who, knoweth not Dion, can- 
not know rhe accidents thar are comperent to him , as Dion; ſo, nor 
knowing the ſuſſtance of God, neither can we know his accidents. 

Moreover, let themrell us whar is bleſſed, whether that which acts 
according to vertue, and hath a providence over the things ſubordinate 
ro it ; or that which 1s unaRtive, and neither hath any buſineſs ir ſelf, nor 
affords buſineſs to any other. For, differing irreconcilably even abour 
this, they ſhow , that what they callbleſſed is not to be found out , and 
compeynent!'y not God himſelf, 

Bur though we ſhould admit the notion of God, yet is it neceſſary we 
ſuſpend, whether he is, or he 1s not , even from what the Dogmariſts ſay, 
becauſe it is not manifeſt that there is a God ; for, if that were ſelf-evi- 
dent, the Dogmariſts would have agreed, Who,and whar, and where he is ; 
whereas on the contrary , there 15 an undeterminable controverſie a- 


mongl(t 
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mongſt chem , whereby we ſee, thar his beeing is unmamieſt to us, andre« 
quireth demonſtration, Now hewho ſaith, char there is a God, muſt ei- 
ther demonttrace ir by a thing manifeſt, or by an unmanifeſt; nor by a thing 
mavnifeſt , for if thar were manifett which demonltrates there is a God, 
foraſmnch as rhat which demenftrateth is relative ro chat which is demon- 
ftrared, and conſequently is comprehended together with ir, ( as we have 
formerly proved) thar there is a God will be manifeſt alſo, as being com- 
prehended rogether with che unmanifeft thing that demonttrates ict. Bur 
_ 1s not-manifelt, therefore neirher can ir be demonſtrated by a manifeſt 
thing. 

Bur neither by an unmanifeſt ; for the unmanifeſt that ſhould demon- 
ſtrate there is a God, will require a demonſtration. If demonſtrared by 
a manifeſt , ir will no longer be unmanifelt, bur manifett, thar there is a 
God. Therefore the nnmanifett demonttrative cannot be demonſtrated by 
a manifelt. Bur neither by an unmanifeſtz for he who ſaith ſo , will be dri- 
ven into i»fiite , we continually requiring a demonſtration of che unma- 
nife(t, that is alledged for demonſtration of rhe thing propoſed. There- 
fore ir cannot be demonttrated fromany other; thar there is a God; and if 
ic neicher be manifett in ir ſelf, nor demonſtrable from any other, it will 
be incomprehenſible wherher there be a God, 

Moreover, he who ſaith there is a God , holds either, thar he is provi- 
dent over the things in the worldy or not provident. If provident, either 
over all, or over ſome. Ifover all, there would be no ill or wickedneſs in 
che world; bur all etrings (as they confeſs) are full of ill ; cherefore God 
Cannot be ſaid ro be provident over all. If over ſome onely, why 1s _ 
videnc over theſe, and not over thoſe > For either he borh will, and can 
be provident over atl ; or he will, bar cannor ; or he can, bur will nor ; 
or he neither will, nor can. If he borh will and can, then he would be pro- 
vident over all z bar heis nor, as is manifelt from what we laſt alledged ; 
therefore chat he borh will and can provide over all, is not ſo. Ifhe will, 
bur cannot , his power is exceeded by that cauſe, which hinders him from 
being provident over the things , oyer which he is nor provident ; bur ir 
is abſurd to imagine God to be weakerrhan ſome other. If he can be pro- 
vident over all, and will not, he may be thought envious, TIfhe neither 
will nor can , both envious and infirm ; which co affirm of God, were im- 

tous, Therefore God is nor provident over the things of the world ; and 
if he is not provident over them, neither performeth any work oreffe&, 
none canſay by whar means he comprehends rhere is a God , ſeeing rhar ie 
neither is manifelt in ic ſelf, nor comprehended by any effe&ts. For theſe 

reaſons therefore it is incomprehenſible, whether chere be a God or no. 

Hence we alſo argue, that perhaps chey who ſay there 1s a Gnd, cannoe 
be excuſed from impiety ; for in affirming, thar he is provident over all 
rhings, they ſay, that Godis the Author of evill ; and in ſaying, that he is 
provident over ſome , and nor over all, they will be forced ro confeſs, 
char God is either envious or infirm ; which cannor be ſaid wichont ma- 


nifett impiery, 
CHAP. IL 
. Of Canſe. 


Le thac the Nogmatiſts , nor being able ro exrricare chemſelyes our 
of theſe difficulties, may not charge us wich roy we will in 
generall examine efficient canſe, firſt endeavouring to lay down rhe norion 


thereof. 
From 
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From what the Dogmariſts ſay , none can underſtand what Caſe is. 
Some hold ic to be a body,others, incorporeall. Ir ſeems to be, according 
cotheir moſt generall opinion , That by which the effett s operated ; as the 
Sun, or che Sun's hear is cauſe, that the Wax is melted, or cauſe of the 
liquefaRtion of che Wax; for even here they differ. Some will have the 
cauſe to be of the abltra&, as liquefaQion ; others of the concrete, as to be 
liquefied. Thus, as I faid, according tothe molt generall and received 
opinion, a cauſeis that by which the effe& is operated. 

Of theſe Cauſes, they hold ſome to be continent ( or ſolitary )z others, con- 
canſall; others, co-operative. Solitary are thoſe, which being preſent, the effett 
u preſent; and bemg taken away, the effett uraken away ; and being dimmiſhed, 
the effett is diminiſhed. . Thus, the knitting 4 halter abomt the ws. 4 the cauſe 
of ſuffocation, Con-canſall is that which jyyneth with another con-cauſall, to- 
wards produttion of the ſame effect ; thus, Every one of the Oxen that d-aw 
the Plough, is cauſe of the drawing thereof, Co-operative 5s that which af- 
fords afiP ance, but very little tothe effeft ; as when two men carry a burthen , 
and a third helps them alittle, 

' Some ſay, that chings preſent are impulſive cauſes of the fucure, as the 
vehement heat of the Sun is of a feavour ; bur ſome will nor admic theſe , 
for that a cauſe, being relativeto its effe&, cannot, as cauſe, precede ir. 


CHAP.III. 
WVhether there be any Cauſe of a Thing- 


I: is probable, there is ſuch a thing as Cauſe ; for how can augmentaci- 
on, diminution ; generation, corruption; motian of naturall and ſpiri- 
cuall Agents; in a word, the ordering of the whole world, be, if nor trom 


ſome Cauſe ? Forif none of theſe be really ſuch in cheir own nature , we 


muſt ſay, that they ſeem co us, by reaſon of ſome cauſe, to be ſuch as in- 
deed they are not. Again, all generations would be promiſcuous, if there 
were nocauſe ; Horſes, of Mice ; Elephants, of Piſmires, Ar Thebes in 
e/£gypt , there would be great ſhowers of rain and ſnow ; in the ſou- 
thern parcs, none; unleſs there were ſome cauſe rhat producedextraordt- 
nary cold in the Southern parts, and made the Eaſtern dry and hot. 

Again, he who ſaith, there is no cauſe, is confured either way : If he ſay 
ic imply, withour a cauſe, (or reaſon) he is not worthy credit ; if upon 
any cauſe , ler him ſhow a cauſe why there is no cauſe , and by that very 
reaſon he will prove, that there is a cauſe, 

Thar they likewiſe ſpeak probably who deny cauſe, we ſhall ſhow , by 
alledging ſome reaſons our of many; As thus : ltis impoſſible co under - 
Rand the cavſe; before we comprehend the effeRt as irs effe&; bur neither 
can we comprehend the effect of the cauſe, as its effet, if we comprehend 
nor the cauſe of theeffeR as irs cauſe : for rhen we ſeem to know , that ic 
is ics effet , when we comprehend rhe cauſe as irs cauſe. Now if toun- 
derſtand the cauſe, it be neceſſary that wefirſt know the effe&t ; and to 
know the effe& (as I ſaid) it be neceſſary, that we firſt know the cauſe, 
the alternace common place Comes 1n , toſhow, that neither of them can 
be known;not the cauſe as cauſe, nor the effe as effect ; for each of them 
requiring the other to irs credit , we ſhall not know upon which ro 
ground our knowledge firſt, Wherefore we are not ible co aſſert, that 
there is any cauſe of athing, 

Bur though we ſhould grant there is a Cauſe, yer will ic appear to be 
incomprehenſible , from rhe controverſies about it. For he who aich , 
that there is ſomething cauſe of ſomething , cicher ſaith ic ſimply , ws 
move 
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moved by-any cauſe or reaſor' , 6r elſe is moved ro this aſſene by ſome 
cauſe. If ay wt , hewillbe wages Fw more creditable, than be who 
ſimply ſaith;rhere is no cauſe 6fany tl 

he chinks there is a cauſe, he endeayonrettito prove rhat which is in 

queſtion'by thac which is it- queſtion.” For the queſtion being, Whether 
rhere _ cauſe' of a thing, he takes it for granred that there is a cauſe, 

when healledgerh a cauſe why'there'is a cauſe. Moreover, thequeſtion 

being concerning the exiftence af cauſe , if we prove it by any cauſe, it 
will be requiſite to alledge another canſe to prove thar, and ſo to infinire; 

bar ro alledge infinite cauſes is impoſſible. Ir is therefore impoſſible ro 

aſſert, that there is ſomething cauſe of another: 

Moreover, a Cauſe produceth rheeffe&t , eirher when it already is, and 
exifts as cauſe, or when its nor a cauſe : not che larrer; and if when ir al- 
ready is , it muſt firtt exiſt, and be a cauſe , and then produce the effe& , 
which is ſaid to be the effeR thereof , the cauſe already exiſting. Bur 
cauſe being relative tothe effeR', ir is manifeſt, thar, as cauſe, ir cannor 
exilt before it, Therefore a cauſe, even when ir is already a cauſe, cannor 
produce that whereof ir is cauſe, And ifit produceth nor any thing, nei- 
cher when'ir is not a cauſe, nor when it 1s a Cauſe, then there is no cauſe 
at all; for a cauſe cannot be underſtood as cauſe, unleſs ir produce 
ſomething. 

Whence ſome argue alſorhus ; A canſe muſt exiſt either rogether wich 
the effe&, or before ir, or afrer ir; nowro ſay thar the cauſe begins ro ex- 
iſt afrer the produ&ion of the effe, were ridiculous. Neither can it exilt 
before ity as being underitoodin relation ro it ; bur relatives, as relatives, 
co-exilt, and are underitood togerhersz but neirher can ir co-exiſt with 
rhe effeR, for if it be irs efficient , and that whatſoever is effeted, muſt 
be effe&ed by ſome other that hath a beeing , ir is neceſſary , that a cauſe 
firſt be a cauſe before ir produce the effe&t. Therefore if a cauſe exiſt 
noteirher together with, or before, or after che effeR, ic exiſts nor ar all. 

Moreover, the notion of a cauſe may haply be overthrown rhus.. For 
if we cannot \underſiand a cauſe ( foraſmuch as ic is relative ) before irs 
effe&; and, ro underftand it as cauſe of the effe& , it be neceſſary ro un- 
derſtand it, as being before the effet : bur ic be impoſſible to underfiand 
any thing to be before that, before which we cannor underſtand any thing 
to be; then it is impoſſible to underſtand that there is cauſe, 

Hencewe arguethus ; Foraſmuch as the reaſons by which we proved , 
that there muſt be a cauſe, are probable ; and thoſe alſo are probable on 
the other ſide, which prove there is no cauſe ; and of theſe reaſons we 
cannot poſſibly know , which ought to be preferred , fince we neither 
have aSigne, nor Criterie, nor Demonſtration, acknowledged indubirate , 
(as we ſhowed formerly.) Therefore we muſt neceſſarily ſuſpend, as to 
the exiſtence ofcauſe, ſaying, That from what the Dogmariſts afhirm 
of it, it appears wothing rather to be, than-nor to be. 


CHAP, IV. 
Of materiall Principles. 


Itherto ofthe y eOUth we ſhall next ſpeak briefly of thoſe whichare 
called Materia! Principles, That theſe are incomprehenfible,is manifeſt, 
from the diſagreement of the Dogmaritts abour them. Pherecides theSyrian 
aſſerted Earth to the principle of all things ; Thales the Mileſian, Water; 
Anaximanaer, his diſciple, Infinite ; Anaximenes and Diogenes Appollio- 
nates, Aire; Hippaſurthe A; - ; Xenophanes the Colophonian, 
Earth 


ing. If healledge any cauſe, why, 
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Earthand Water ; Enepides the Chian, Fire and Aire ; Hippo of Rhegium, 
Fire and Water ; Onomacritus in his Orphichs Fire, Wacergand Earth: ; 
nor to ſpeake of Matter voyd of qualicy, (which ſome have prodigiouſly 


Mancied bur not underſtood) ;the followers of Ariſtotle (the Petipateticks) 


a circular moving body confiting of Fire, Aire, Water, and Earth ; Dem- 
critus and Epicurss, Atoms; Anaxagoras the Clazomenuan, Homotomeria's; 
iodorys Cronns, lealt aud :ndiviſible bodyes 5 Heraglides of Pontns,and 
Aſclepiades of Birhynia, uncompounded bulks( or litcle bodies ) the 
Pirhagaver: Nambers:; the Ma;hewaricians, the termes of Bodies: 3 
trate the Naturaliſt , Qualiries, | | | 
Such, ( or yer greater) being rhe controverſy amongſt them concerning 
the mareriall principles we muſt eirher aſſent ro all their opinions or to 
ſome, Toall ts i mpollible, for we. canpar hold with A4ſc/epi4des that rhey 
are tavgible and qualiced, and with Demecricus that they are aroms and 
voy'd of quality, and with 4naxagoras, who aſcribes all fenfible qualities 
to his Homotomeria*s.Bur if we muſt of our own judgements make choice 
of ſome of theſe opinions,we mult do it eyther without  demonkrarion , 
or with demonſtration. Ifwichourt demonſtration, it will not be credieed ; 
if with demonſtration, that demonſtration muſt be true : but it will nor 
be gravred to be true nnlefle it be judged and determined: by a 
erue crirerie, but the criterie muſt be proved ro be rrue by an adj 
demonſtration. Ifrherefore,to provetbar which preferreth one opimyon 
before the reſt ro berrue, it be requilite 1þar its crirerie be demontirared; 
and, ro demonRrare that the criterie is true, it be requiſite that its demon= 
ftration be firſt adjudged, ir runs into the «lternare commen-flace, which 
will ſuffer rhe argument to proceed no furcher, the demonſtration con- 
rinually requiring a criterie,andthe criterieadjudged demonRration:Bur 
ro judge a Critetie by a criterie, apda demonſtration by ademonftrarion, 
were torun into infinite. Now if we cannot aſſent to all opinions con- 
cerning the Elements, norto ſome of them, we muſt neceſſarily ſuſ- 


This perhaps is ſufficient ro ſhew the incomprehenhiblilicy of the Ele- 
ments and materiallP rinciples.Buc to refuterhe Dogmatiſts more full y,we 
will inſiſt longer hereupon. Their opinions concerning Elements ateſo 
many, that toexamine every one in particular is more then our defigne 
will allow, but whac we ſhall alledge may ſerve to confure all. For ſeeing: 
that in all controverſies concerning the Elements they are held either to 
be bodies or incorporeall,we conceave it ſufficient to prove that both bo- 
dicsand incorporealls are incomprehenſible;for thence it will follow,tbat 
the Elements muſt be invcomprehen6ble. 


CHAP.V, 
Whether Bodies be incomprebenſoble? 


A7;7 s (ſome of them fay,) i» that,which ( they think ) doth, or 
ſerch bur according tothis notion it 18 incomprehenſible, as we 
have ſhewen. For not beiovg ablero ſay wherher there be a cauſe, we can- 
nor ſay whether there be a patient, for the patient ſuffers from the cauſe ; 
thus both rhe cauſe and the patient beivg incomprehenfible, a body alſo 

mult be. incomprehev(ible, | 
Some ſay, A body is.rhat which hacha triple dimenſion and refiſtance- ; 
fora pou (hey ſay) is that which hach'no part, a tine is a length 
wichour breadth: now when theſe have receaved depthalſo,and refiſtance, 
ir 
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icthen becomes the body we ſpeak of, conſiſting of length, breadth, 
depth, and reſittance. Bur theſe are eaſily diſproved; for, either they mult 
ſay, that a Body is nothing bur cheſe,. or that it is ſomerhipg elſe diffe- 
rent from theſe: "Thar ir is ſomething elſe different from theſe, we cannot « The tee 
conceive; for we cannot conceive thar there is _— where there is not ſcemes {de- 
levgth, breadch, depth, and reſiſtance, Bur if a body be theſe,8 we prove feRive , and 
that cheſe are notexittenr, we take away body: for the whole, if you cake m_ thusſup= 
away all irs parts, is taken away alſo. Theſe may be confured ſeverall hens = 
wayes, of which we ſhall onely alleadge this ; Ifchere are terms , either eerning Body, 
rhey are lines, or ſuperticies, or bodies; if they ſhall ſay that. chere is adverſus Ate- 
line or ſuperficies, they mult . grant chat each of chem can !hemaicos. 
exit by ir ſelte, or is conſidered only in che bodies. Thar a line or ſuperfi- P*83 368. 
cies exilts by ir (elfe,none perhaps is ſo fooliſh as to imagine : If ch2y ſay, 
thar hey exilt not by themſelves bur inche wy ficſt rhey muſt pranc 
that bodies are made ofthem,for then they muſt grii have hada ſubſiſtence 
by themſelves, and atrerwards .concurreto the making of a body. Again 
neicher do they exiſt in the rhings which are called bodies, as,( ro 0- 
mir other inſtances )we ſhall (how from Contact onely: for if the bodies 
which are clapp'd togerher couch one another mutually they muſt couch 
murually by cheir rerms , that is, by cheir ſuperficies;Bur rhe ſuperficies 
rouch nor eachother in whole,for then they would beuniced one co theo- 
ther bythe a& of rouching,che rouch would confound the ſubltanceg;ſo as 
co divide rwo-things that touch one another, would be a divullion, Nei- 
ther doth a ſuperficics by ſome parts touch the ſuperficies of the bod 
which is apply'd to it , and © by others is united ro the body whoſe 
cerme it is z Certainly no man can conſider this co be without depth , 
and conſequently nor a ſuperficies bur abody ; In like manner, if we ſup- 
poſe rwo ſuperficies laid one upon the other according to their cermes 
or bounds;Ic followes, that according to that which is called their lengrh 
(chart is, according to their lines, ) thoſe lines, by which che ſuperficies 
areſaidro rouch one another, ſhall not crouch one another corally, for 
then they would be confounded;Neither dorh any one line of them couch 
by ſome parcs the line to which ir is applyed,and by others is united to the 
ſuperficies whoſe bound ir is, for then it would nor be without breadth ; 
and conſequently no line : Now if ina body there is neither linznoc ſu- 
perfic1es,rhere is neicher lenghth, breadth,nordeprh in a body. 

If any ſhallſay,rhzſe termes are badies;they may be;confaredbreifly thus: 
If lengchbe a body, ic 18 divided into its three dimenſions, and each of 
choſe being a body is _ divided into its three dimenſions, and ſo in- 
ro infinite. Thas a body will bee of inanice magnicude, being divided 
into infinite ; but that 1s abſurd ; therefore the foreſaid dimenſions are 
nor bodies : and if neither bodyes nor lines , nor ſuperficies, it may well 
be conceaved that they are nor ar all, 

Reſiſtance likewiſe 1s nt to bz comprehenaed or underſtood ; for if ic 
might be comprehended,ic would be co nprehended from the touch. Now 
it we ſhow that the Touch it ſeIfe1s 1ncomprehemſiblezic will appear char 
it is impoſſible ro comprehend refiftance;Thar rouchis incomprehenſible, 
we colle& chus ; wharſo2yer things touch ove another, either couch one 
another mucually by their parts; or the whole, the whole, Not the whole, 
the whole; for that were nottorouch, bur ro be made one: neither the 
parts, the parts ; for thoſe parts, though in reſpeR of their wholes they 
are parts, yer in reſpect of thetr own parts are wholes , for they have parts 
wichin chemſelves. Bur wholes couch not wholes, for the reaſon alledyed ; 
and conſequently neither do parts touch parts; theſe parts, in reſpe& of 
their own parts, being whales, Now if we cannot comprehend, that touch 

Kkkk2 may 
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be madeeicher by whole, or by parcsz Touch muſt be incompreben. 


Kt: » 2d conſequenrly io mutt a Body; for if 4rbe nething more 'then 


theſe rhree dimenſions and reiittance » andwe have ſhown 'thar cach of 
cheſeis incomprehentible, body alſo is incomprchenitble. Thas cherefdte, 
as rothe norion of body 'it icliy 4t 151ncomprenh nuble, whether chere is 
a body. 

Moreover, of bodies, ſay they, ſome are ſenſible, ochers intelligible ; 
thefe ate:comprehended by incallect , thole by the tenſes. The ſeries are 
fim 7 ger , but rhe mcellect commeth roche ——_—_— of 1n- 
telligible rings, chrough comprehenhon of ſenhibles, It cherefore a bocy 
be ſomerhing, tt muſteucher be ten|.ble or incelligible: Senſible ic is not , 
for itfeemerhto be comprehended by colleQion of length, andbreadrh , 
and depth , and reſiſtance, and colour, and ſuch like, rogether with which 
ir is conſidered; but the fenics they hold ro be fimply pailive, If they ſay, 
abody is inceltigible , rhere mutt 'be jomerhing w the nature of {enlible 
rhings, by which bocies, beiog/incelligible, may be underſtood: but there 
is nothing befides body andincorporeall, whereof the incorporeall is it 
ſelf intelligible, che-body therefore is not ſen{ible, as we proved; and there 
nor being 1n the nataje of t any'fentble , by which Body might be 
underſtood, neirher will body ibe mcelligible ; andif neither kenbble nor 
intelligfble , and rhere benorhing beiides thefe , we may ſay » a body is 
vorhing. Wherefore oppoling.theie reaſons,, whic hprove there is no 
dy, td thofe'whichprove thar there isa body, we Suſpend. | 

Now From the STS; IA Wn PTS). will be inferred alſo., thar 
Incorporedll 1s'imcomprehen|ible; forprivations are underltood ro be the 
«bay =o of habirs, as, of fight, blindnefſe 3 ofhhearing, deafnefie ;and the 

tke, Wherefore to comprehcndiche'privation, we mutt firft comprehend 
rhe habir 'whereof it is a privation'; for, he who underflands not what 
fight is, cannot ay, ths man hach 'nor/fighr, thar 1s, he is'blind. If there- 
Fore the privarion'of a body be intorporeall, and, the habirs being incom- 
prehen!ible, it 'beimpoſiiblero comprehend their privations ; but body, 
as'we have fhown , is incomprehenlible; incorporealls alſo will de in- 
comprehenſible. For, cicher iris ſeni Þlegor incelligtble ; if ſenſible, it is 
incomprehenſible, by'reaſon of the difference of living creatures , and of 
men, and of fenſes, and of circumftances, and by reafon of commixtion , 
and the like, mentioned in the ren common-places of ſuſpenſion; if intel - 
ligible , therenor'beivg granted a a1 pe 4 of ſenlible things , by 
which we maybe carried ro mrelligibles, neither will there be granted 
a comprehenſion of things inrelligible , and conſequently not of an jn- 
'coMporeall. Beſides, he who'ſaith, thathe comprehehds an incorporeall, 
multfay , thar he comprehends it eirher by ſenie or by reaſons nor by 
Tenſe, for the ſenſe ſeemerh ro perceive ſenſible chings;by intromiſſion and 
infiruation; as the. fight (wherher.it be made by a conick impreſſion, or 
by emisfion orimmiſſon of ſpecies;or by effuſion of rates and colours) and 
rhe hearing, ( whetherir be that che aireis firuc k, or that the parrs of rhe 
voice are carried ro the Ear, and ftrike the ſenſe , ſos rocauſe a percept i- 
'oNn of the'voice?) likewiſe odours to the noltritls , and ſapours to rhe 
Tongue , and tangible things are derived rothe touch in che ſame manner, 
'Bur tncorporealsare noc capable of receiving ſuchimpresſions, therefore 
They cannorthe comprehended by-ſenſe, Bur neicher by diſcourſe (or rea- 
fon) ; forif difcourſebe a dicible and incorporeall, ( as the Sroicks hold ) 
he, who faith Incorporealls are underftood by diſcourſe, begs the queliti- 
'on;#For when wedemand, whether ah incorporeall.can becomprehended , 
he, ring incorpored1'imply , would rhereby ſhow the -comprehenſion 
ofiticotporealls; whereas diſcourſe it ſelf,, if ur be. incorporeall, is apart 
of 
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of rhe thing controverred, How then can any ſhow, that rhis incorporeall 
( ditcoarſe ) 1s comprehended firſt > If by any incorporeall, we ſhall re- 
quire a demonſtration of its comprehenfion , andſoro infinite, Ifby a 
body, the comprehenſion of bodies is the thing in queſtion, By what then 
ſhall we demonttrate, tharta body is comprehe » which is afſamedto 
demonſtrate rh: comprehenſion of diſcourſe and incorporeall > Ifby a 
body we run into mfinire , if by an incorporeall we run into the a/ternare 
common place, Thus diſcourſe being, if incorporeall,comprehenſible, ndhe 
can ſay,thar an incorporeal may be comprehended by ir.Bur if diſcourſe be 
a body, foraſmnach as there is controyerſie concerning bodies , wherher 
they are comprehended or not, becauſe of rhe conrinuall eflaxion ( as 
rhey call it) of them , in reſpe& whereof, rhey neither can admit demon- 
frrarion, nor are conceived tobe ; infomnch as Plaro tearmerh bodies , 
Mivduene , Biſoe N; whtnofe, generated, nor-briry, Hereapon I donbr which 
way che controverſie concerning body derermineth , fince neither by a 
body, nor by an incorporeall, for the inconveniences alledged. Therefore 
neirher is ic poſſible to comprehend” incorporealls by diſcourſe ; bur if 
they neither iticur roſenſe , nor are comprehended by diſconrſe , they 
tannot be comprehended at all. Now if we can neither afferr rheexiſtence 
of a body, nor of an incorporeall , wemuft ſuſpend as to rhe Elements ; 
and perhaps we muſt ſuſpend alſo concerning thoſe chings, which are after 
che Etemenrts; if, ofthem, ſome are corporeallz orhers , incorporeall, 
and both theſe are controverred, Moreover, ſeeing we oughr ro ſuſpend 
Concerning effi-ienc and mareriall principles , for the precedent reaſons , 
the whole diſcourſe concerning principles will beinextricable, 


CHAP. VI. 
Of Temperament. 


ma , ſerting this aſide , how can they ſay , that Temperaments are 
made of the firlt elements , when as there is not any touch, nor con- 
ra&, nor remperament , nor mnxrure at all, That touch is nothing, we 
ſhowed lately , in diſcourſing concerning the exiltence of bodies. And 
that cemperament ulſo , from what they lay , is not poſſible, we (hall 
briefly declare. They ſpeak mach concerning it , and almoſt innumerable 
are the controverſies of the Dogmariſts abour it , ſo as from rhe indijudi- 
cableneſs ofthe controverfie may beargued , rhe incomprehenſibilicy of 
the ſubjet. To confure them all in particular , wonld be beyond our 
deſigne ; rhis which we ſhall ſay, we conceive may ſuffice. 

All contemperated things conſilt , asthey fay , of ſubttance and quali- 
ties, Th:y mult therefore eicher hold , char eicher the ſubſtances 
aremingled, and nt the qualities, or he qualities bur nor the fubſtan- 
ces, or neicher with the other,-or-both wich one another. Bur if neither 
ſubltance nor qualities ate mingled one with another, remperament will 
be unincelligible; for how can one ſenſe be made of the things.cempered,if 
the things tempered bz not mingled together, by any of the forefaid waies. 
Tfrhey ſay, that the qualities are fimply adjacent one'ro anorher, bur the 
ſubſtance is mingled, this alſo'is'abſura, for we comprehend not qualities 
in remperaments, as ſeparate, bur we feel cher as made one by the things 
rempered. If rhey ſay, that the qualiries ate mingled, but mor theſubſtan- 
ces, it is impoſſible, for che ſubſiſtince ofthe qualicies isin the ſubſtance. 
Wherefore it is ridiculous to ſay , rhat the qualities are ſeparated From 
their ſubſtances, and ſo mingled with one another, and che ſubRances left 
deprived of their qualities, Ic remains to ſay, that chequaliries and fub- 
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Rances of things tempered paſſe through one another, and being mingled, 
make the temperament» which is more abſurd theri the former ; for ſuch a 
remperament is impoſſible. For example, Ifwith ren pints of water chere 
be mixed one pint of hemlock, the hemlock will be {aid robe commixed® 
withall the water; for, if a man take never ſo little of this mixture, he 
will find it full of the power of the hemlock. Now if ch2 hemlock be 
mixed withevery part of the water, and co-exrended with it, the whole 
with the whole , by mucuall permeation of the ſubſtances and qualities 
one through another, thar ſo che remperament may be made ; and chings, 
coexrended with one another inevery patt » take up equall place, and 
conſequently are equall ro one another, the pint of hemlock ſhall be 
equall co the ren pints of water ; ſo that che mixrion mult eicher be rwen- 
ty pints or twopints , according to this 14 7 9mghr of the manner of rem- 
perament. Andagain , one pint of water being put to twenty pints of 
water, according to this 7 pen » Muſt make the meaſure either of 
forty pints, or of twoonely ; becauſe we may either conceive the pint 
ro be twenty pints , as bzing co-exrended with ſo many ; or the rwenty 
pints to be thar one, wich which they are coequaliz'd. Inlike manner , 
a man adding bur one pinr, may argue »- that che ewenty pints which we 
ſee, ought ro be rwenty thouſand , or more , according to this hyporhe-» 
is of remperament , and that the ſame are bur two onely ; than which, 
nothing is more abſurd ; Therefore this hypotheſis of cemperament is ab- 
ſurd. bh if temperament neither be by mixing the ſubiances onely, nor 
qualiries onely , nor both, nor cither ; and belides theſe, nothing can be 
imagined; the manner of remperament » and of all mixcures , is not to be 
als Wherefore if thoſe things -which are called Elements, are 
not capable of making contemperarions, neither by touching one ano- 
ther, nor by being blended or mingled, che Phyſiology of che Dogmariſt;, 
as £0 this thing, is unintelligible, 


CHAP. VIL 
Of Motzon. 


Efcdes what hath been aid , the Phyhglogy of the Dogmatiſts may 
be conceived to be imposſible, by diſcourting upon Morions ; for all 
commixtions muſt be am by ſome morion of the Elements, and the cf- 
ficievt principle. If therefore we prove, thar there is no generally ac- 
knowledged ſpecies of morion, it will be manifeſt, that, though all which 
we formerly oppoſed ſhould, by way of ſuppo!''tion, be granted ; yer rhar 
which the Dogmatilis call Phylick, ſerves ro no purpoſe. 


CHAP. VIII. 
Of hacall. Motion. 


Ti who ſeem to haveciſcourſed moſt exaatly of Motion, ſay, there 
are ſix kinds thereof, Locall-morion,, alteration, augmenration 
diminution, generation, and corrngtion. We ſhall examine each of theſe 
parcicularly, beginning wich Locall-motion. . This, accordingto the Dag- 
marifts, 18 - Fg 4 which that which moveth, paſſerh from place to place, 


either accordipg to. its whole, or according to part ; according to. its 
whole, as in them who walk ; according to part, as ina ſphear that moves 
abour irs center; for the whole remaincth inthe ſame place, rhe. parrs 
onely change place. 


Three, 


$CEPTICITSM. 

Fhree, as 1 conctiye , atethe ptincipdll conrroverfies concerniny Mie * 
rin, Bl, and'ſome orher Philoſophers, hold ther there is motion; 
— Metis, and others, thar there is hot motion ;- che Sceprictts 
mbing rather that it is , then that itis nbt. For &9/fo the Phzriomenae, 
i appeareth thir rhere is morion ; bnt 4s £0 Philoſophicalt difcoutſe, 
char there is nor, If therefore , uporrt examination of rhe Atputients oh 
borks (ides; we ſhall find them robe of equall weight , we (hall not afſenc 
tocithet, Ler us begiry with thofe who hold char ir is. | 
* "'Thefe infift moſt upon evidence : for if, rhey ſay, rhere is no motion, 
how dorh rh= Sun appear now in the Eaſt, anon in the Weſt Þ or how @>ch 
he make the ſeafons of the year, whictt are according ay he is nieeret ro, 
or farrher from us } Or how do Ships pur off from one porr , abd reach 
anorher far diftanc> Or how does he, who denies morion, go abroad and 
come hothe ? Theſe rhey conceive cantot be anſwered; and rherefore one 
»ument being propounded ro him to take away mo- 


df the —_ an Ar 
but roſe up and walk'd , — by ation and eyi- 


tion, thade no anſwer, 
dence, thar rhere is morion, Thus they endeavour to filence the contraty 


arty. 
4 Bir they who rake away the exiſtence 6f morion, argue thus, If a 
ehing be 'tnoved, ir muſt be moved either by ir felfe , or by rome other : 
but neicherby ir (eſfe, nor by attyy other. For that which is faid to be mo 
ved tor by ir felfe , muſt be moved either by fome cauſe, of by none z 
by 10 cauſe chey fay nothing is done; if by ſomte cauſe, the cauſe by which 
t is moved, will be irs mover, and ſo they will run int infinite, accor- 
ding to out uſtalf way of aryament, Again, if thar which mtoverh, effe&s, 
char which effe&s is moved, thar will alſo tequite another ro move it, 

and this a third , and foto infinite ; ſo rhar motion ſhall be withoue any 
rar of fir(t beginning , which is abſurd, Therefore every thing that 
moveth, is not moved by another. But neither by ir ſelfe z for every 
rhing char moverh, either impelferh forward , or draweth backward, ot 
upward, or downward ; therefore wharſoever mdveth it ſelfe , mult do ie 
after one of theſe wayes. If by impelling forward, ic muſt be behind ie 
ſelfe ; if by drawing back , before ir ſelfe 3 if upwards, below it ſelfe ; if 
downwards, above it felfe. But for a rhing to be eicher above , or before, 
or below , or behind ſelfe, is im oltible; ic is therefore impoſſible fot 
any thing co be Moved by it ſelfe. Bar if neither by ir ſelfe, nor by any 
orher, chen nothing at all is moved. If any recurrero apperire and elefion 
we mnaft ler him know, that che queſtion 1s concerning chat which is in onv 
power, and that this queſtion is mdererminable, foraſmnch as we have not 
yer found a Crirerie of truch. | 

Again, if a thing be moved, ic is either moved in the place int which ir ts, 
ot in which it is nor ; bur not in the place wherein it ts, for tfic beinir, 
ic comindes mir, Not in the place in which it is nor , for wherea thing 
19 Dory there ic cat neither at nor ſaffer. This was the argument of Divds- 
rw Cronus, Bart it is anfwered feverall wayes, of which we (hall onely 
alledgechoſe which we conceivetobe of greaceſt force, rogether wirk the 
zudgmerr which __—_— for the preſent ro us. Some ſay, thar a thing 
may be aÞvedin the place where iris , for che fpheares which roll abouc 
chetr centres are moved , nd yet continne int rhreir place. In anſwerto 
whom , rhe Argamene fhoufd be eramferred ro the feverall parts of the 
ſphear, and we matt ſhow by this argamenr, ir is not moved as to irs parts, 
if we witt prove char norfing is moved in che place wherein it ts. 

The ſame anſwer may bs made to thoſe , who ſay chat a thing moved 
muſt touch rwo places, rhat wherein ir is, and chat ro which ir goes; 


We (half ak them, feeing char what is moved is Carried from the place 
wherein 


ED 


wherein it is to another , wherher this be when ic isin the firſt placey or 
when iris in the ſecond > Bur whilt ic is inthe fir, ic paſlech nor ta an- 
other, for ir is yerin the tirit; and when it is nor in this, ic paſſerh not our 
of it : Beſides this, the queſtion is begged. For in the place whereip it is 
not, it cannot a& z- for no man will grant fimply, thar it is carried to any 
place, who grants no thar.it 1s moved. | 

Some there are who diſtinguiſh thus: Place is raken rwo waies, largely, 
as my houſe ; ſtrictly, as the aire, whichencloſerh the ſuperficies of a bo- 
dy. Now when athing that is moved is ſaid ro be movedin place , we 

not place in the large ſenſe, but-in.che tri. To theſe may be an- 
ſwered, by ſubdividing place largely caken ; rhar in one part thereof, the 
body is ſa1d to be moved properly,as being irs exaRt place;in the other,nor 
ſo, this being the reſt of the parts of place largely raken. Then interring , 
that nothing can be moyed, neither 1p the place wherein ic is, norint 
lace wherein it is not, conclude, rhat neither in place at large, improper- 
ly taker), can any thing be moved. .For it conlifts ofrwo parts , of that 
wherein the thing exactly is, and of that in which exaRly ir is nory in 
neither of which can any thing be moyed, as was proved. 

It may be argued alſo thus : If anything be moved, either it is moved 
from ſome parr of the ſpace, and then another ; or it is moredall at once, 
over the whole diviſible intervall : But neither can any ching be moved 
from ſome firſt part ofthe ſpace, and then another , nor all at once, over 
the whole diviſible intervall , therefore nothing is moved, That nothing 
1s moved from ſome firſt part of the ſpace, is manifelt from hence; for that 
if the bodies, and the places, and the rimes, in whichrhoſe bodies are ſaid 
to be moyed, be divided into infinite, there will be no motion, it bei 
impoſſible to find in infinires a firſt , from which firki ( pou char which is 
ſaid ro be moved ſhall be moved, Bur if che things afore-ſaid end in an in- 
diviſible, and every thing that is moved _ the firſt diviſible part of irs 

lace, in like manner as the firlt indivifible part of irs crime, all chings will 
of equal celerity; as the flecteſt Horſe,and a Tortoiſez which is abſarder 
then the former, Therefore motion is not made from ſome firſt part of 
the ſpace. But neither all at once over the whole diviſible intervall. For 
if apparent things muſt, as they ſay, clear things unapparent ; when a man 
ſhould go the ſpace of a Stadium , it is requifite, that he firlt perform 
the firſt part of the Sradium, and then the ſecond, and ſo the other parts 
inorder. So every thing that is moved accordingro the firſt, muſt firſt be 
moved; for it that which is movyedbe ſaid to paſſe at once over all the 
parts of the place, in which it is moved, it will be in all its parts at once 
and if one part of the place be cold , another hot; or one black, anther 
white, ſo much as ro qualifie the things that are in it , that which moveth 
will be art once hot and cold, and black and whire. Beſides, let them ſay , 
how much of the place at once that which is moved paſleth, If they ſay ir 
is indefinite, they grant, that ſomething may be moved over the face of 
the whole earth at once ; if they deny that , ler them define the 
nantiry of the place ; for ro endeavour exactly to. define ſuch a place , 
than which the thing moved cannot paſſe, at once, any (rhough never ſo 
lictle) greater diſtance , beſides thar ir is abſurd and ridiculousgyill per- 
| bapsincur the former inconvenience ; for all chings will be ſwift alike , 
ſeeing thar every thing paſſeth alike through dererminate places, Bur if 
they ſhall ſay, that what is moved all ar once is moved through alittle , 
bur nor exaRly determinare, place, we ſhall confound them by aSorires , 
continually adding to the ſuppoſed magnicude , another very little mag- 
nirude of place. For if at any rime they makea ſtand , then they fall into 
rheir former derermination of che place, and ſtrange conceirs ; but if they 
admir 
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admit an increaſe , we ſhall force chem tograntyrhat a chivg ma bemo- 


ved all at vhceover rhe whole earth, Wheretore neither 'are thoſe things 
which art ſaid tro bee moved, moved ar once'over the whole diviſible in- 
ceryall ;-and if neither all ar once, nor from ſome pare ,- then norhing is 
moved. This & much morezis alledged by thoſe who take away locall moci- 
on:bur we(not being ablerodiſprove eirhertheſe argaments;or the phzno- 
menon which they tollow who ſay there ts'no morion,as ro the oppolition 
berwixr the Phrnomenas and the argumenrs Yſuſpend whether there be 


morion or not, 
CHAP. IX, 
Of Augwentation and Dimninution. 


Pon the ſame gronnd weſuſpendas to Augmentation and Diminu- 

tion: for, Evidence ſeems to prove that' they are, bur: Diſcourſe (or 
reaſon ) to ſoverchrow them';5 As thus- :* Thac is augme nred 
bing allready an ens and ſubſiſtent, mult be mored further asroquanricy 
(for 1f any ſhall ſay that by appoſition of 6nething'another is augnenred , 
he ſpeaketh fally ): ſince therefore ſubſtance nevec is at a ttand, bur all- 
wayes in fluxion, and ſome are infinuated into others , char which is aug»: 
menced hath nor irs firſt ſubtance with the additionof ſome other, but a 
ſubſtance wholly new;As therefore (for inſtance), If there being a piece of 
wood rhree foot long, ſome manpurringto ita piece ten foot long ſhould 
ſay he hath augmented che piece of three foor' he ſhall (ay falſely, (foraſ. 
much as this 15 wholly another thing from the 'orher): ſo 1n every thing 
that is ſaidto be angmenred;the former marrer flowing our and new marrec 
flowing inzif thar be added which is ſaid ro be added,none will ſay thar this 
is avgmentaticn, bur alrerarion of the whole. 

The fame may be ſaid of diminution ; for how can that which ſub- 
fiſts nor, be ſaid to be diminiſhed > Beſides, if diminution be made by de- 
tration,ougmenration by addition ; Bur neither derraQtion nor addi- 
tion be any thing ;Neither is diminution nor augmentation any thing, 


CHAP. X, 
Of DetraGtion and Addition. 


T *Har derra&ion is nothing, they argue thus : If ſomething be de- 
rractedfrom another, eirher an equall is derrated from an equall, 


or agreater froma lefler, or a leſſer from a grearer : Bur none of cheſe ; 
therefore detra&tion is not poſſible. That derration is not made by any 
of theſe wayes, is manifeſt. That which is derraRed from anocher, before ir 
1s derrated, muſt be contained in that from which it is derrated, bur 
an equall is nor contained in an equall, as fixe infixe; for that which con- 
tainerh ovght ro be greater than that which is contained ; and rhat 
from which ſomething. is detraed , ought ro be grearer, than that 
which is derratted, that after the derra&ion rhere may be ſomerhing 
remaining, for herein derradtion ſeems to differ from quite taking away, 
Neither is the grearer contained in the leſſer, as ſixe in five; thac were 
abſurd. Neither is rhe leſſer contained in che greater ;torif five were 
contained in fixe, as the fewer in the morezby the ſame reaſon, in five 
will be contained four, and in four three , and in three two,8& in rwo 
one ; thus fixe ſhall contain | five ,foure, three, rwo,one, which being 
put togerher make fifreen,which muſt be contained in ſixe,if ir be granted 


that the leſſer is contained in the greater. In like maner, in the fifreen 
L1l which 
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winch is containedin fixc, will beconrained thirry fivez; and ſo, by pro- 
grcthon, infinice numbers: bur ic is abſurd to ſay,that infinice numbers are 
contained in-thenumber fixe ; therefore it 15 abſurd ro ſay that: the leſſer is 
contained inthe greater. If therefore ir berequilite that what is  detraRed 
from anothet be contained in the thing from which it isdercaRed;. bur nei- 
cher equallis conrainedin equall nor the greater in the leſſer, nor the 
leflerin the greater; nothing.certainly is derracted- from any thipg., 
Again, if ſomething be derrated from: ſomething , either the whole 
is detraced from the whole, or part from part, or the whole from che 
part, or part from the whole. Bat rofay, that the whole 1s derracted from 
the whole or from patty is abſatd ;\ it remaines therefore to ſay, that the 
part is detraced.sfrawthe.whble ar. from parry: whikilis abſurd alſo. We 
will inſtance (not to change onr example in numbers, as being molt per- 
{picucus Jin the number Tep ; and ler us ſuppoſe one to be ſubltracted 
from ir. This one cannot be ſubſtraced from the whole ten, nor from the 
remaining part of it, nine, asI ſhall prove; therefore 1sit nor, ſubſtracted, 
For if one be ſubtracted from the whole ren , for as much as ten 
is nothing elſe bur ten unites , not any one of the unites, bur a combi- 
vationofall, thisunity, to be ſubtracted our of the whole cen, muſt be 
ſubſtraced our of every unite + Bur firſt, from an unite noching can be 
ſubftraced, for unites are indivifible, and therefore one cannor be ſub- 
ſratedfrom ten in this manner. But -if we grant, an unite-may be rcaken 
from every unitezan unite will have ren parts,and havingren parts will bean 
unire ; now there being renocther parts remaining, from which were ſub- 
trated the ten parts of that which is called an unite , thoſe 
ten will be cwenty : Bur it is abſurd to ſay that one 3s cren,and that ten 
is twenty and that what is indiviſible ( according to them ) is divided , 
therefore it is abſurd ro ſay, that an unite is ſubliraed from the whole 
mamber ren. But neither is the unice ſubſtraRtedfrom the remainiog num- 
ber Nine, for that from which a thing is ſubſtracted remaineth nor intire, 
but the nine remaineth intire afrer theſubſtration of the unite. Befides, 
the Nine being nothing elſe-but nine Unites, if the unite be ſaid ro be 
raken away from the whole, the nine ir ſelfe will be taken away; if 
from a part of the nineas from eighr,/the ſame abſurditieswill follow : if 
from an unire, which is the laſt,they mult ſay thatan unite is divifiblegwhich 
is abſurd; therefore the unite is nor ſubſira&ted our af theNine. Now if ic 
neither beſubſtraed from the whole ren, nor from a parr thereof,neither 
can a part be ſubſtrated from the whole, nor from a part. If ' therefore 
neither w hole can be ſubſtrated from whole, vor part from whole, nor 
whole from parr, nor part from part , nothing 1s ſubſtraſted from ano- 
ther. 
Likewiſe Addition is reckoned by them amongſt things impoſſible:for , 
ſay they, that which is added is either added to it (elfe, or to ſome ſubject 
przexiſtenr, or to that which conſifts of bach; bur none of theſe is crue; 
therefore nothing is added to another, For inſtance; ſuppoſe the quantiry 
of four pintes, and thereto let be added one pinte,I demand, To whac ic is 
added fo it ſelfe it cannot, for that which is added is diverſe 
from thar co whichic is added ; bur nothing is diverſe from ir ſelfe. 
Bur neither is ir added to that which conſiſts of both, the meaſure of four 
pintes and one pint, for how can any thing be added rothat whichis noc 
r, Beſides, if to the four pintes, and to the one pinre, be added a pint, 
et will make up xe pintes, from the quantity of foure pints and the one 
pinre and he addirionall pinte. Now if co the four pintes onely, be added 
one pinre,foraſmnch as that which is coexrended with another muſt be e- 
quall with that co which it is coextended , if one pinte be coex- 


rended 


cended wich four pintes, ic-will double the quantity of the fonr piggess 

fo asche whole meaſure will be eight youu » which we ſee to be, ocher» 
wiſe, If therefore that whichis ſaid co be added , be neicher added co it 
ſelfe, norro ſome other ſubje& , norcothar which conſiſts of both cheſe, 
and, befides theſe, there be noching ; certaivly there is no addition of one 
rhing coanother, 


CHAP, XI, 
Of Tranſpoſution. 


G fpory = comes within the compaſſe of addicion, and dearaRion, 
and locall motion, for ir is a decraion from one thing, and addition 
to another, tranſiently, | 


CHA P. X1I, 
Of Whole and Part. 


f like may be ſaid of Whole and Part, forthe whole ſeemerh co be 
made by convention, and addirion of the parts ; bur by derraRion of 
any one, or more of them, it leaveth to be whole. | ' 
ides, if there be a whole , either ir isathing diyerſe from its parts, 
or its parts are the whole , bur ir ſeems not to bediyerſe from irs parts z 
for, the parts being raken away) nothing remainerh whereby we may think 
that the whole is any thing betides them. Now if che parts are the whole, 
che whole is onely a word, andan empty name , bur harh no proper ſub- 
fiſtence, as diſtance is nothing. more rben chings diſtant , and contiguity 
nothing but things contiguous 3 Therefore the whole 1s nor any thing. 
Bur neither the parts alſo 3 forifchere are parts ,/ either they are parts of 
the whole, or parts of one anorher, or each is part of ir ſelfe. Not of the 
whole , - for chat is nothing more then the parts chemſelves, Beſides, the 
Parts would then be parts of chemſelves , becauſe every part is complecive 
of the whole... Neither of one another, for a part ſeemeth to be contained 
in chat whereof ir is apart, andir were abſurd to ſay, thar the hand( for 
example) is contained inthe foor., Neither is each of them a pare ofic 
ſelfe, for rhen, as containing , and contained by ir ſelfe, a thing will be 
reater, and lefſe then ic ſelfe, Now if thoſe which we call parts, naither 
parrs of the whole, nor of themſelves, nor of one another, they are 
not parts of any thing, and if parts of nothing, neither are they parrs, for 
relatives are caken away together. This by way of digreſſion ; for we trea- 
ted of Whole and Part opce before.. | 


CHAP. XIIL 
Of Alteration. 


Gone alſo deny thar. there is any alreracion or naturall mucation,,( as. 
k rguing thus. 1t ſomerhing be changed , cichgr thar 


r 


they rerm * a . 
which 1s changed 18 a ody, or incorporeall ; bur neicher of theſe is deter- 
minable, therefore alteracion it ſelfe is indeterminable, If any thing alter _. 
by operating as a cauſe, it alters as bei che patient ; and chie ſubſiſtence . 
of it, as cauſe, is ſubverred, rogerher wich which the patient alſo is ſubver- 
red, not having a thing from which co ſuffer ; cherefore nothing is alce- 
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cover, if there be alteration, it is either of abeing, or of a nor-deing ; 
Wer ing is inſubſilttemt , and can neirher ſuffer nor. «&, therefore 
ir.is nor capable of aeration. It char which is chavged , beabeing, ic is 
eirher as a being, or as a not-being.  As'2 nor-being 1 is yor,chan- 
ved, fornot-beings arenor. Tf it be changed as a being , ir becomes diffe- 
rent from a being, thar is, ic will not bea being : bur to a char a being is 
a not-bcing, is abſurd. Therefore abein is not changed. Now if neicher a 
being be changed, nor a — ides rheſc there is nothing, it re- 
maines to ſay, that nothing is.c l.. : : 
Some argue thus ; thar , myſt be changed in ſome time, 
bur peirher is any ching changed in the cime paſt, nor in the future, nor in 
the preſent , (as we fhall ſhew); therefore nothing is changed. In time 
alt of furnte, nothing is changed » for neither ofcheſe is preſent, bar it is 
'umpoſſiblefor any thing to aR or ſuffer , in a non-exiſtent and not-preſenc 
time. Bur neither in the preſeyr , for perhaps the preſent alſo is inexi- 
Rent, This Tov, ow, is indivifible z bat icis impoſſible to imagine thar 
iron (for example) can be.changed from hard eg {oft , or thar any other al- 
teration can be made in intivifible rime, for rhey ſeem ro require ſucceſſi- 
on, Now if nothipg be changed cicher ip the time paſt, nor in che preſent, 
yor in the future, nothing ar all is changed, 
" Moreover, if there be alteration, + either ir is ſubjeR to ſenſe, or ro in- 


be tflleR ; nor to rhe ſenſes, for they receive onely ſingle notions, bur alte- 


ration hath a two fold refpe&, both co thar, our of which the alterarinn is, 
avdro thar, into which it is. If chey ſay, Ir is intelligible , for as mach as 
there is ap indeterminable controverfie concerning incelligibles » aSWe 
haye already ſaid, we capnot aſſert the being of Alreration. 


CHAP. XIII. 
Of Generation, and Corruption. 


Eneration, and Corruption, are ſubverted rogerher with addition, 
SF and detraftion, and alteration ; for withour chelc norhing can be ge- 
nerared, nor corrupted: as for example. Ofrhe c tion of che num- 
ber Ten, ſay rhey, 1s generared the number Nine , by ſubſtraRion of one, 
and of nine corrupted, is generatedren , by addition of one ; and cancker 
(by alteration) of brafſe corrupted , rhereforerbe forenamed motions be- 
ing raken away, pertiays ic neceſſarily 'followerh , rhar\Generation and 
Corruprion are alſo taken away. 4.3 dah, 

Moreover, ſome argue thus, If Sacrates were pronired » he was gene- 
nerared either when he was not Socrates, or when he was Socrates; if when 
he was , he mult have been generated twice; if when tie was not, he'was, 
and was not, at the ſame cime, He was, as delng enerated ; he was nor, 
according co the - Again, it Svorards od , cicher he died when 
he lived, or when he was dead; not when heljved, for ſo the ſame perſon 
ſhould be both dead and alive ; neither when he was dead, for ſo he ſhould 
oe rwice. Therefore Socrates died nor. By this argument , upon every 
ching that is ſaid ro be generated, or corrupted , Ceneration and Corrup- 
tion may be ſubyerced. 

| Some arguerhus. If there be generation , that which is generated, is 
eirher a being, or a Hor-being ; nor a rrreagns- forto that , which # nor, 
nothipg can happen, not ſo muchasro be, Neirher a being, for if a being 
be )vqindng it is generated either as ir isa being , orasit 1s a nar-being. 
As it is a not-being, it is nor genetared , and if it be generared as abeing, 
tor as much as athing is generated of ſomething different from it , _=_ 

whic 
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which w generaced muſt be differem fromn becing, thac is, « norbup 
Therefore thac whichts generared ſhallbe a nor-becing, which is 
Now if neither abecivg , nor a not-becingbe generated, nothing a all fe 


E: Uponrhe ſame grounds alſo norhing iscorrapted, For if ſomechivg be 
corrupred, it is enther abeciag y or a not-becing ; not a Hor-becinte , for 
rhat which is corrupted muſt fomething; not a beeing, for either ic is 
corrupted, 'as continuing inthe fate of a beeing, of ns not continging, 
If as continuing in the ſtare ofa beeing, the fame will be ac once a beei 
anda not-beeing; becauſe ir is not corrupted as a notebeeing , bue as it is 
a beeing; and as itis corrupted, ir is different from a becing , and conſe- 
quently a nor-being. Bur it is abſurd ro ſay , the ſamerhing is « becing 
and a ner-becing; rherefore a beeing is not corrupred whillt it con- 
tinuerh in the tate of » beeing, Bur if a becing be corrupred, nor whilRt ic 
is 11 the ſtare of a beeing , bac firft reduced ro a not-beeing , and after- 
wards corrupted ; it is not a beeings bur a not-becing, that 18 corrupted g 
which ( as we ſaid before ) is impothble. If therefore neither a becingis 
corrppred, nor a not-beeing , and befidesrheſe rhere is nothing, 
is corrupred. This may ſerve, by way of Sammary, to ſay of Motions ; 
whence followeth, thar the Phyſiologic of che Dogmutiſts'is inexifient » 
and unintelligible, 


CHAP. XV. 
Of Rebt. 


N like manner. fome doubt as to nature of Reſt, ſaying , That whatſoe= 
yer moves reſts notg bur eyery body continually moverh , according to 
che opinions of the Dogmariſts, who ſay, that ſubſtance is fiuid, and hath 
continuall evacuations and recruits. ( Whence the Plazenicks chuſe rather 
ro call Bodies, Things generated, rhan Beeings; and Heraclicns compared 
oy roam" of our matter tothe rapid courſe ofa River.) Therefore no 
Oo $o 
' Again, that which isfaid ro reſt, ſeemerh to be contained by the chings 
- that are abour it ; rhat which is conrained ſuffers, buc chere is no patient; 
for, as we proved before, there is no cauſe, therefore noching reſts, Some 
arguethus: That which refts ſuffers, thar which ſuffers is moved; therefore 
that which is ſaid roreft is moved, and if moved, it reſts nor, Hence alſo 
it is manifeſt, thar an incorporeall reſts not 5 forifthac which relts ſuffers, 
and to ſuffer be properro bodies, and nor to incorporealls, no incorpo- 
reall either ſuffers or reſts; therefore nothing reſts, 

Now forafmuch as none of the fore-named are underſtood wirhour 
Place or Time, we maſt proceed ro difquiſition of theſe ; and if we _ ; 
that theſe exiſt not , the others will appear to be inexiſtenc upon rhar ac- 
count alfo, Let us begin with Place, 


C H A P, XVI. 
Of Place. 


Tm eaken ewo waies, properly, and improperly z improperly, for 

| place at larye, as a City; properly, for that in which we are cxaal 
contained. Weenquire of place mn _—__ exa& ſenſe, ſome have aſ- 
ſerred it, others deny'dir, others ſuſpended. Ofrheſe, they who aſſerr ic, 


recur toevidence ; For who is there, ſay rhey, who will affirm , there ws 
not 
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not plice , when they behold the parts of place, as, right, left ; upwa 
ones ; before, behind : i A hy ot ng is at ſever monk 
in ſevecall places ; and chat whete my Maſter taught, there do I now reach, 
They argue alſo, rhar chere is place, becauſe things are _— leighr or 
heavy $ and for that the Anticnts ſaid, Chass was firft; forthey hold, rhar 
Chaos is place, becauſe it containcd all things that were made in ic. And 
if a body be any ching, ſay they, ſo is place alſo; for without this, there 
will bz: no body : and if there be a from which, there isalſo an of which, 
7 bs bu whic/that is, place, The firk is in either, the ſecond therefore 
0 both. 

Bur neicher do they who take away place grant , that the parts of place 
are; for place is nothing elſe bur its parts: And he who affects thac place 
Is, 1; he takes for granted that its parts are , endeayours to make gond the 
thing 'in queſtion, by it ſelf, 1o like manner they do fooliſhly, who ſay, 
thar ſomething is in aplace, when as place ir ſelf is abſolucely deny'd ro 
be: They take away OREN with it pe exiſtence of place , which of it 
ſelf is not granted, and the of which, and the from which , are p ovedto be 
inexiltent , as well as place ; and diſallow ah 6p ». as not acomperent 
judge in:Philoſophy. And thus oyerthrowingthe arguments alledgcd, for 
the exiltence of place , they, with greater ſubclery, prove it to be incxi- 
ſtent, conyerting to their own uſe thoſe dpinions of the Dogmatiiis.con» 
cerning place,which ſeem of greateſt weighr;as rhat of the Sioicks,and thar 
of the Peripateticks,in this manner : /The 5:0 cks ſay Yacuun s that wh ch is 
capable of | 6A goConained by a betin but 1z mot ConcainediOr a diſtance void of 
body:Or a dſt anc e not contained by «body. But place is a diſtance which is contaj» 
nal by a beemg,and is a/equaie tothat which containeth u;they call a budy 4 b:e- 
ing ; the diſtance, which 1s parily contained by the budy , partly nor comained , 
Region, Whereas others by Region underitand the place of a great body , 
{0 as'place and region differ in magnitude. Now its objetted, when they 
ſay, P:ace is the d ſtance conta ned by abody ; how do they mean it ro be..a 
dittance, (or dimenſion.) whether the levg: hof a body, or the breadth, or 
the depth onely', or whether all three cogether > If they mean bur one of 
theſe, the place will nor be adzquare ro thar whoſe place it is, Beſides, 
thar which containeth will: be part of that which is contained , which 
were abſurd. If all the three diitances, foraſmuch as in that which is called 
place, there is not vacuum, nor any other body that bath'dimenſions ; bur 
chat body which is ſaid to be in the place, conliſts not of diſtances, ( for 
that is leygrth, and breadrh, and depth, retiſtance alſo comes within theſe) 
the body it ſelf. will be its own place , and that which containeth will be 
the ſame with that which is contained, which were abſurd. There is nor 
therefore any diſtance of the place, and conforpently piers is nothing, 

There is alſo an argument to this effeft. Foraſmuch as ina thing tha is 
ſaid ro be in place, there are not ſeen double dimenſions, but one length, 
and one breadth, and one depth; whether are cheſe dimenhons of the body 
'onely, or of place, or of both ? If of place onely, then the body will have 
wad; gy length, bredth, or depth, and mary it will not bea 
body, which is abſurd, If of both, foraſmpch as Vacuum hath no ſubſi- 
ſtance beſides the dimenſions , and choſe of the Vacuum ſubjeRed to rhe 
body ; of whatſoever dimenſions the body conſiſts , of the ſame will the 
vacuum conkhit alſo, For of the exiſtence of reſiſtance, nothing can be po- 
firively afſered, as we formerly ſhewed. Now ſecing that the dimenſions 
which belong co the Vacuum, and are the ſame with the Vacuum, appear 
onely in the ody , which is viſible, the body; will be Vacuum , which is 
abſurd. If rhedimenſions arc of the body onely, then there will be no di+- 


menſion of place, and conſequently no place ; if cherefore the dimenſion 
of 


of place be not found by any of the foreſaid waies, there is no place, 
This is likewiſe alledged : "When a body enters inco a Vacuum, which 
chereby becomes a place , either the yacuum ſuffers, or yields , or is de- 
troyed ; bur if ic ſuffers, the ſame will be full and yacuous ; if ic either 
yields, beipg f moved locally, or is deftroy'd by motion, vacuum will be + eval 
a body , for theſe are proper afte&ions of a body. But ir is abſurd ro ſay , avis 
the ſame is vacuuous and full , or that vacuum is a body ; therefore it is ; 
abſurd ro ſay , that a vacuum = be occupared by a body , and become 
place, Whenceir is alſo found , that vacuum is abſolutely inexiſtent, if ic 
catinor be occupared by a body , ſo as ro become place ; for yacuum was 
ſaid to b2 that, which may be occupared by a bady. 
Hereby alſo 1s ſubyerred Rego» , for eitherir is a great place , or is Cir- 
cumſcribed wirh the place ; bur ific be parrly occnpared by body , and 
partly a vacuons diſtance or dimenſion, ic is taken away with both, This, 
and much more, is alledged againſt the opinion of the Swicks concerning 
place, wherein they difſent fromothers, ITO8; 
But the Perip4teticks ſay , that Place is the term ( or inmoſt ſuperficies) 
of that which containeth, inaſmuch as it containeth ; ſothar my place is the 
ſuperficies of the aire which incloſerh my body :-Bur if this be place, the 
ſame will be and not bz ; for when a body is abonr ro go into ſdme place, 
foraſmuch as nothing can be in that which is not, it is'neceflary that place 
firſt exiſt, and cheh char body bein it; ſo rthar there muſt be place , be- 
fore there cat) be a 'body that is ſaidro be in place. Bur inaſmuch as place 
is made, by acconimodaring of the ſuperficies of the thing containing , to 
rhething contained, place cannot exilt before there be a body in ic, and 
therefore will not have been before. But ir isabſurd to ſay, rhat the ſame 
is ſomething, and is not ; therefore place is nor the cerm of a thing conri- 
nent, in as much as it containeth, | 
Moreover , if place be ſomething, it is eicher generate or ingenerarey ' 
not ingenerarte, for they wy it is made, whilflit 15Conformed to the bo- 
dy which is init ; bur neither 18 it generare, for either when the body is in 
Place , then is made the place , in which char which is in ' place, 
is now ſaid to bz; or when it is not init : but neither when ir is in ir, (for 
it 1s already the placz ofthe body char is in it ) ſeeing that which contai- 
nerhis adapted, as they lays ro that which is contained, and ſo becommeth 
place, Bur nothing can be adapred round abour that which is nor in it. 
Now if place be neicher made when the body is init , nor when ir is not 
in its, and beſides theſe, we know not any way , then place is nor genera- 
red; bur if ic be neithergenerate nor ingenerarte, it is not at all. 
More generally may be argued thus : If there be place, iris either a bo- 
dy or incorporeall ; bur both cheſe are doubrfull , as we diſcourſed for- 
merly, therefore place ic (elfis doubrfull, Place is underſtood with refe- 
rence tothe body whereof ir 18 place ; bur that which is alledged concer- 
ning the exiſtence ofa body is uncertain, therefore that which is (aid of 
place. The place of eyery particulat rhing is not erermall , bur if it be ſaid 
co be generated, ic will be found to be inexiſtenr, foraſmuch as generari- 
on itſelf is not. Much more might be ſaid, bur nor to inſiſt lonver here- 
on , we ſhall, from whar hath been ſaid, infer , that the Scepticks ought 
not to aſſent co any thing,that 18 ſaid by the Dogmariſts concerning Place, 


but to Suſpend, 
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CHAP.-.XVII 
Of Tim. 


He ſame we do in the queſtion concerning Time. For by Phzno- 

\mena's, time ſeemerh robe ſomething z but by chat which is ſaid of 
it, it ſeems to have no beeing ; for ſome. afticm, thar time is the interyall 
of the motion oftime, (by cune underſtanding the world); others, thar ic 
isthe motion of the world. - Ariſtor/e, or, as ſome, Plato, thar it 1s the 
number of prizs & poſterius in motion, Stratro, Or, as ſome, Ari/torle, that 
it is the meaſure of motion and reſt, Epicurus , (as Demurins the Lacedemo- 
nian ſairh) that ic is an accident of accidents , accompanyipg daies, and 
nights , and hours, and afte&ions, and apathies, and motions, and reſts, 
As toits eſſence, ſome affirm ic is a body , as the followers of ,Ane/ide- 
»ws: for they hold , it differs nothing from beeivg , and from the firit bo- 
dy; others, thar ic is incorporeall. «Now cherefore, either all cheſe diflo- 
nant opinions are true, or all are falſe; or ſome are true, ſome falſe. Buc 
all cannot be true, for moſt ofrhemare repugnant £o one another; neither 
will che Bogmarilts yield char all are falſe. Beſides , if we ſhould grant 
ic ro befalſe, that Time is a Body, and falſe likewiſe, char ic is incorpo- 
reall, it muſt immediately begranred, thac Time is not ar all ; for beſides 
theſe, there can be nothing. - Neithex is it poſſible to comprehend which 
are true,which falſe, by reaſon of the equivalence of the arguments on 
both ſides , and the uncertainty of the Criteric and the Demonſttation, 
For theſe reaſons therefore , we cannot aſſert any thing concetning Time. 
Moreover, ſecing that Time exiſts not without morion or reft , if motion 
and reſt be taken away , Timealſo is taken away. Nevertheleſlſe, ſome 
brivg theſe arguments againſt Time. | | 

If Time be, either ir is decerminate, or infinite; if determinare, it began 
from ſome time, and will end in ſome time ; and conſequently rhere was 
once a time when time was nor, that is, before it began co be ; and there 
will be a rime when-time ſhall nor be , that is, when ic ſhall have ceas'd to 
bez which is abſurd; Therefore Time 1s not dererminate, Now if it be in- 
finite, foraſmuch as'one is ſaid to be paſt, another preſent, another furnce; 
the future and preſent cirher are or are not ; but if they are nor. ſeeing 
there onely remains the preſent , than which nothing. can be ſhorter , 
Time will be determinace , and conſequently there will ariſe the ſame 
difficulcies asat firſt, But if the paſt exilt, and rhe furare exiſt, they muſt 
both be preſent ; bur it is abſurd ro ſay, thar thar which is paſt and furure 
1s preſent, therefore time is not infinite, Now if it be neicher infinite, nor 
dererminate, it is not at all, 

Moreover, if time be, 'tiseither divihble or indiviſible ; indiviſible ic 
1s nor, for ic is divided, as chey ſay, inco preſent, paſt, and futurs ; but nci- 
_ ther is ic diviſible , forevery diviſible is meaſured by ſome parc of it ſelf, 

that whichmeaſureth being applied ro every part of the thing meaſured, 
asavhen we meaſure a Cubuc with a Digit. Burt time cannoc be meaſured 
by any part of it ſelf; for-if the preſent ( for example) mcaſurerh che paſt , 
ze muſt be in the patt, and conſequently palt; and, if the furure, it mult be 
in the future, and conſequently furure. In like manner the fucure , if ir 
meaſure the others, muſt be preſent and =: ; and rhe paſt muſt be furure 
and preſent, which is a contradiction z rherefore it is not diviible. Now 
If it be neirher diviſible nor indivifible, it is not ar all. 
Again , Time is ſaid to have three parts, the paſt , che preſent, and the 


future, of which, the paſt and furure are not , (for if the paſt and furure 
were 
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were now, each of them would be the preſent) neither is the preſent alſo, 
For if the preſenc time be, ir is ceicher indiviſible or diviſible ; indivifibleir 
is nor, far things thar are changed, are ſaid to be changed in preſent rime; 
bur nothing 18 changed in indivilible cime, as, Iam htocd or the like, 
Therefore the preſent rime is not indiviſible. Bur neither is ir diviſible ; 
it cannot be divided into preſents ; for by reaſon of the ſwift fluxion of 


s inthe world, the preſenc is imperceptibly changed into the paſt. - 


chi 

Neicher is it divided into paſt and future, for then ir were inexiftent , as 
having one part no longer exiflent , the other nor yer exiſtent, Whence 
neither can the preſent be rhe end of the paſt, and beginning of the future, 
for ſo it will be and nor be; ir will be, as it is preſent ; and nor be, becauſe 
its parts are not : Therefore it is not diviſible. Now if the preſent be nei- 


thet diviſible nor indiviſible, it is nor ar all. Bur if there be neither preſent, 


nor paſt, nor future, Time is nor z for that which conſiſts of what is not, 
ic ſelf is nor, | | . 

Againſt Time, is alſo brought rhis argument : If rime1s, it is eicher ge- 
nerare and corruptible . or ingenerate and incorruprible. Ingenerate and 
incorruptible it 1s not, for part is paſt, and hath no longer beeing ; parc is 
future, andharh-no beeing yer: Bur neither is ic generate and corruptible; 
for things thar are generated are generated of ſome beeing, and things char 
are corrupted are corrupted into ſome beeing, according to the renet of 
the Dogmarilts,. If therefore it de corrupred into rhe patt, ic is corrupted 
into a not-beeing ; and if ir be generated of the furure, ir is generated of a 
nor-beeing, for neicher of theſe is. Bur ic is abſurd ro ſay, thar a thing is 
Pn_— of a not-beceing, or corrupted into a not-beeing ; therefore 

ime is not generate and corruptible. Now ifrime be neither ingenerate 
and incorruptible, nor generate and corruprible, it is not Kt all, 

Moreover , foraſmuch as every thing thar is generated ſeems to be ge- 
nerared in time ; if rime be gom—_y ic is generaredin time; it is there» 
fore either generared in ir ſelf, or onetime 1n another : bar if in ic ſelf, 
the ſame will be and nor be ; for ſince that in'which any thing is genera- 
red, mult be pre-exiſtent ro that which is generated in ic ; time generated 
in it ſelf, if it be generated, is not yer ; and if it be generated 1n ir ſelf, ir is 
already, Wherefore time is not generated in in ſell Bur neither is one 
rime generated in another ; for it the p_ be generared in the future , 


che furure muſt b:preſentz andifinc 


if time be neicher generated inir ſelf, nor onetime in another , iris not 
enerare at all. Bur rhar ic is not ingenerate, we ſhewed alſo. Therefore 
eeing it is neither generate nor ingenerate,it is not at all;forevery Beeing 


mutt eicher be generate or ingenecate. 


CHAP, XVIIL 
Of Number. 


| Oaemenis as Time ſeemeth nor ro be conſidered withoun Number , ic 
wilt nor be from the purpo, raſpeak ſomething briefly concer ning 
Number. As ro common converſation, we ſay, without opinion, chat we 
mamber ſomething ; and allow.ir-ro be (aid, rhar number is ſomerhing : 
bur the ſuperfluous curioſity of the Dogmacitts urgerh us . to diſpace 
apain{t it. The Pythagoreans afſert Numbers to be the elemencs' of rhe 
World , for they ſay, hat Phznomena's muſt conſiſt of ſomeching ; bur 
the Elements muſt be fimple , therefore che Elements are unapparenc. 
Now of things unappareoc, ſome are bodies, as vapours, andlicrle bulks ; 

oF, # Mmmm orhers 


e pal}, che paſt, The ſame may be 
ſaid of other rimes; therefore onerime is nor generatedin another. Now _- 
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othersincorporeal, as figures, and idea's,andnumbers,of which bodies are 
comprnunded , wibrFru of lengch , breadth, depth, refiſtence, and gra- 
viry. The clememscheretore ate not onely unapparent, but incorporeall. 
Moreover, number is cotiſidered in every incorporeall, for it is either one, 
or two, or more; whence is gachered, that the elements of all things are 
numbers, which ate unapparent and incorporeall, and conlider'd in all 
t read aligns things z and this noc fainply, bur by che Monad, and the f andefinice Du- 
ad, made by compoſition of the Monad , by participation whereof, all 
ar Duads are Duads, Of theſe are made the other numbers, which 
are conſidered in chings numerate, and, they ſay, frame rhe world. For 
the Point is correſponded co the Monad, the Line to the Duad, ( for ut is 
toniitiered , as lying berwixt rwo poincs ) che Superficjes co the Triad, 
(for rhey ſay, it is the fluxion of a line into breadth co another point over 
againſt mt). The body of the Terrad rothe Terrad , foric is made by cle- 
vating the ſuperficies to a point over it, Theſe fictions they make 
of bodies, and of chewhole world, which rhey affirm co be governed ac- 
cording to harmonicail proportions ; the Diateſſaron, which is ſeſqui- 
rertia, as Cro 6 z the Diapence, which is ſeſquialrera, wy ro6z andthe 
; , which is dople, as 12 ro-6. Theſe things they dream , aſſerting 
namber robe ſomerkingdiltin& from the things pumbred , arguing chus : 
If an Animal be in its own proper reſpect one, a Plant, nor being an ani- 
R_ nor be one ar a one is ny wk = in 1s Nor one 
= iy irs 0H proper re d according co lomeching exrrinſecall char 
ihr poo WE coofider ai, whereof eve ingpreches , and : made one by it. 
ow ain, Andif tumber berthe things numbered, foraſmuch as rhe chings numbred 
are { for example ) men, andoxen, and horſes , number muſt be men , 
horſes, and oxen ; and number mult be white, and black, and bearded, if 
che rhings nambred happen to be ſuch; bur this 1s abſard, therefore num- 
ber is not the things which are numbred . bur hath a peculiar exiſtence 
diftin& from them , acvording to which it 1s confider'd in the things 
mambred , andis alſo anclement. | 
| + xp. wa, thus colleed, thar number is not the things 
» 7 comes 1n the infoluble doubt concerning number ; 
for number is ſaid ro be Number, therefore is either rhe things mambred , 
or ſore extrmſecall rhing diſtin& from them z bur neither is number rhe 
things nambred,as the P ms es have demonſtraredznot is ir any ching 
* reading os diftinQt from them, 2s we * ſhall declare ; therefore number is nothing. 
Cmutioour, That ramber is nothing extrinſecall , diſtin from the things numbred, 
we ſhall prove, initancing in the Monad, for the becrer explication here- 
of, For ifrte Monad be ſomething in it ſelf, by participation whereef, 
every thing thar participates of it becomes one, either the Monad ir (elf 
is bur one, or it 1s as many as there are things which participate ofir ; but 
if it is one, Whether doth each vfthoſerhings which are ſaid ro participare 
of it, participate of the whole, or of part rhereof > For if one man ( for 
example) hath the whole Monad, there willbe no more Monad, whereof 
one horſe, or one dog, or any of thoſe things which we affirm:to be one, 
can communicate, For , ſuppofing one garment to beamongft mm 
niked men, one of them put ir on, thereftmuſt remain naked, an 
wirhonrt any garment; now if every one participares of pare thereoh, firſt, 
* Monad will have 2 part, and conſequently infinite party inte 
which it is divided, which were abſurd, Again, as apart of the Decad.(as' 
a Duidd)4s nota Decad, ſo neither will a _ of the Monad be a Monad , 
al rherefore nothing parc icipares of che Monad : therefore:there is not 
ove Mohd, of whoſe pares all firngalars participace. Now if the Monade 
are equall in number to all rameracethings, of which che word _ 
przdi- 


predicated, by participation of which Monads every particular is ſaid to 
be one, there will be infinice Monads rhus'pirticipated, And theſe either 
participare of a tranſcendent Monad , or of Monads which are of equall 
nnmber with them , and are for thar reaſon Manads ; . or rhey- participate 
nor, but are Monads without any participation. If theſe can be Monads 
without participation , every ſeniible thing may in like manner be one 
without participation z and then che Monad , which is confidered in ic 
ſelf, is overthrown. Burt if theſe Monads alſoare by participation, either 
they all participate of one, orrthere 1s one peculiar rocach ; if all parti= 
cipare of one, each participates of part thereof, or of the whole; where- 
upon follow the former abſurdicies: bur if each hath a peculiar co ir ſelf, 
we mult conſider over each of rheſe another Monad , and over each of 
thoſe another, and ſo to infinite, If therefore ro comprehend, that there 
ae ſome Monads in themſelves , by participation whereof every thing 
char is is one, it be requiſite ro comprehend infinicely infinice intelligible 
Monads ; bur it is impoſſible to comprehend infinicely infinice incelligi- 
ble Monads ; by conſequence it is impoſſible to aſſert . thar there are cer- 
rain intelligible Monads , and that every being is one, being made one by 
participation of irs proper Monad. Therefore 1t is abſurdalſo to ſay, there 
are as many Monads as there are things participant of rhem, Now if that 
which is ſaid to be Monadin it ſelf, neither is one, nor ſo many as are 
therhings which participate of it , there is no ſuch thingas a Mnnadin it 
ſelf. In like manner, neither will there be any of the other numbers in ic 
ſelf; for rhe ſame argument which we have brought againſt che Monad , 
will hold againit rhemall. Bur if number neither be in it ſelf, as we have 
ſhewn; nor number be che things numbered , as the Pythagoreans appro- 
ved; andbeſides theſe there is nothing ; we mult ſay, that Number is nor. 
Moreover, how dothey, who conceive number to be ſomerhing ex- 
zrinſecall, dittin& from the things numbered , affrm, that the Duad is ge- 
nerated of the Monad?For when ve add a Monad to anorher Monad,either 
Comerhing extrinſecall 1s added ro the Monads , or is ſubſtraced from 
rhem , oris neither added nor ſubſtrated ; bur if nothing be added or 
ſubltraed, rhere will bez no Duad, For neither will che Monads, being 
ſeparate from one another , have a Monad conſidered as above them , ac- 
cording to their peculiar reſpz&s ; neither is any thing added ro them 
from withour, (nor taken away, according to the Hypotheſis.) So that the 
addicion of a Monad tn a Monad , there being no addition nor ſubſtration 
from withour, will not make a Duad ; bur if there beſubttration, there 
will not only be no Duad,but the Monads themſelves will be diminiſhed; 
& if from without a Duad be added to them,that of thz two Mnnads there 
may be madea Duad, ſeeming ro be two they will be four; for there is firſt 
laid downone Monad, and another Monad,to which a Duad from withour 
being added,the number Four is made, Ir is the ſame as to all orher nam- 
bers, which are ſaid ro be made by compoſition. If therefore thoſe num+ 
bers which are ſaid to be compounded of rranſcendenr numbers, are made 
neither by ſubſtraion nor addition , nor without ſubſtration and addi- 
tion , the generation of that number, which is ſaidro be by ir ſelf, and a- 
bout numerate things,will be inſubſiltent. Burt char the numbers which are 
by compoſition are nor ingenerate,they rhemſelves declare, affirming,thar 
they are compounded and made of rhoſe which are tranſcendent, as of the 
Monad, and indefinite Daad; therefore number hath nor a ſubſiſtence of ie 
ſelf, And if numbe: hath nor a ſubſiſtence,neither conſidered in it ſelf,nor 
in things numbered, number is nor any thing, according ro the ſuperflu- 
ous curioſity of rhe Dogmatiſts. Thus much may ſerve for a brief account, 
asto that which is called the Phyſical part of Philoſophy, 
Mmmm 2 CHAP. 
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CHAP. XIX. 
OF THE ETHICAL PAKT OF PHILOSOFPHT, 


Hete remaines the Erhica! part , which feemerh converſant abour 

Goods, and ils, and Indifferents, That therefore we may treat of this. 
alſo, by way of Summary, we will inquire into rhe exiſtence of goods, 
ills, and indifferenrs , having firſt explained their notions. 


CHAP. XX. 
Of Goods, Ills, and Indifferents. 


He Stoicks ſay, that good 45 profit zor, that which differeth not from profit, 
calling profit, vertue ; and vertuous aftion, that which is not different 
from profit, a vertuous man.,and afriend ; for vertue being the Hegemonick 
part of the ſoul, conſiftent afrer ſuch a manner z and vertuous 
ation, being av operation according to vertue , 1s plainly profit ; 
and a yertuous man and a friend, 15 not different from profit. For profir 
is a part of yertuous, as being the hegemonick thereof ; now the wholes, 
they ſay, are neither the ſame with their parts( for aman is not a hand); 
nor different from their parrs, for they ſubſiſt not without their parts : 
wherefore they ſay thz whole is nor different from its parts, conſequent - 
ly a vertuous man being the whole in reſpet of its hegemonick ( which 
hab ſay is profir)is not different from profit. 


CHAP. XXI. 
That Good is takgn threewayes. 


Ence, Good ,they ſay, is taken three wayes : One way, good is ſaid tobe 

that from which profit cometh ; this 1s the moſt principall, and the Vertmeg: 
The ſecondis that by which Profit cometh, asverine and verenons att ions, The 
third that which is able to profit, as vertme, and vertnoms ations, and a vertu- 
#H5mAn, and a friend, and the Gods, and goed Damons,Thus the ſecond ſignifi- 
cation includes the firſt, and the third both firſt and ſecond. 

Some ſay,Good is that which is expentble for iiſelf;others,that which aſſiſteth to 
felicuy, or compleateth ut. Felicuy, according to the Stoicky, is "Eve gi (oiv, 4 
4 gord current of life, 

Theſe things are ſaid to explain the notion of good;bur whether a man 
ſairh,Good is that which profiteth,or that which is expetible in ir ſelfe , 
or that which cooperates toward felicity, he declarech nor what goodis, 
bur ſomething accident to it, which is frivolous, For the foreſaid are ei- 
ther accident to good onely,or to other things alſo. If ro other things 
alſo, they are not characteritticks of good, for as much as they are made 
common: If to good only,we cannot by theſe underſtand good ;for as he 
who under{tangs not what a horſe is, Semenrty not what neighing is, nor 
can. by that come tothe norion of a horſe, if he firlt light nor upon a horſe 
neighing : So, he who enquireth what is good, forasmuch as he knowerh 
not what good is, he cannor know what properly and ſoly belongs to it, 
_ that thereby he might cometo underfiand good it ſelfe. For firſt he 

muſt lerre the nature of ous it ſelfe, and chen underſtand, that it profi- 
reth, and that ir is expetible for ics ſelfe,and thar it is effeive of felicity. 
Bur that the foreſaid accidents are not ſufficient ro declare the notion and 
yature of g50d, the Dogmarilts manifeſt in effeR. For, that good pro- 
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ficeth, and char it is expetible, (whence called dyaddv qu. Eycryir) and ef- 


feRive of felicity, all pethaps granc : bur being demanded ,Whar thar is, 
cowhich theſe are accident, they run into an incredible conteſt, ſome 
ſaying thac it is Vertue, others Pleaſure, others Indolence, others 
ſomching elſe; whereas,if by the foreſaid definitions it were derermined 
what goodis, they would nor fall out among themſelves, as ignorant 
of its nature, Thus the moſt eminent among the Dogmaritts differ con- 
cermung the notion of good, Wy, likewiſe diſagree abour ill, ſaying rhar 
Ill is hurct,or not different from hurt;orhers,thar which is avoidable for it 
ſelfe ; others, that which is effeRive of infelicicy ; whereby perhaps dee 
laring nor the efſence of ill, bur ſome of che things accident to ir, they 


fall inco the foreſaid inexcricability. 
CHAP. XXII. 
Of Indifferent. 


] Vaiferent 18 taken three waies : firſt,for that which moveth aeither apperice 
nor aver fion;as,that the ſtarrs or the bairs of our head are of even number, 
Secondly, for that which moves the appetite or aver ſion not one more then the 
ther,as in two Tetradrachmes nothing different when one of thems ir to be —_— 
There is an appetite to chooſe one of them, but not this more than that. The third 
kind of Indifferent is, that which conduceth neither to felicity nor inftlicity , as 
health, wealth; for that which ſometimes may be uſed well, ſomtimes ll, this, 
they ſay, is indi __—e Concerning this laſt c if) they diſcourſe in Ethicks, 
hat to conceave of this notion, is maniteſt from what we ſaid before 
from goods andills, They bring us nor ro the notion of each of theſe 
things ; bur it is not ſtrange, that chey fail in things inexiftent, That no- 


thing by natureis good, ill, or indifferent, ſome argue thus, 


CH AP.XXII. 
Whether there is any thing naturally good, ill, or indifferent. 


Ire being hot by nature appeareth co all ro be hearing ; Snow being 
& coldby narurce appeareth ro all co be cooling ; all things, which affect 
by their nature, affect all char are according to nature or well, afcer the 
ſame manner ; but none of thoſe which are called good affect all men as 
good (as we ſhall ſhew)rherefore there is nothing good by nature. Thar 
none of choſe which are called goods, affeCt all men alike, is manifeſt ;for 
( ro paſſe by the ordinary p:ople, whereof ſome rhinke a good habir of 
body ro be good; others,venereall pleaſures; others,caring;orhers, drinke 
ing;others,dicing;others,riches; others ſomethings worſe then theſe)ſome 
Philoſophers, as the Periparericks, ſay, There are three kinds of goods , 
ſome in the ſoul , as the ver#ues, ſonee in the body, as health and the like; other, 
externall, as friends, wealth,and the like, Thz Stoicks alſo afte three kinds 
of goods, ſom in the ſoul, ar the Vertues ; ſome external, as 4 vermous mm, 
and a friend ; ſome, neither in, nor without the ſoul ,'4s a vertnous man 4s to 
himſelf, But choſe whichare in the body or externall, which che Peripa- 
reticks account goods, they deny to be goods, Some there are who hold 
pleaſure to be a good; others on the contrary ſay, ir is anill : whence one 
of rhe Philoſophers cried out, / had rather be mad,thanb: pleaſed, Now if 
allchings , which move (or affe&) by narure, move all men alike, bur by 
rhoſe hich are called goods , all menare nor affeed alike, nothing is 


oo0d by nature, For neither cati we belicyeall che foreſaid Sn y 
eaſon 
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reaſon of their repugnance , nor ſome one of them ; for he who ſaich we 

mult believethis Sect, and not that, ſeeing he is oppoſed by rhe reaſons of 
the other fide, becomes a party in the concroveriie, and will himſelfe need 
a judge, bur ſhall nor judge others. Now there neither being an acknow- 
ledged criterie, nor a demonkiration , . by reaſon ofthe indizudicable con- 
croverſie concerning theſe, he muſt come to ſuſpenſion, and hereupon 
will not be able co atſerc what is gocd by narure. 

Moreover ſome argue thus. Good is either the defire ic ſelfe , or that 
which we defire: the deſire it ſelfe is not good, in it ſelfe ; for then we 
would nor endeayour to obrain that which we delire, leſt having obtain- 
ed it we loſe the deſire. For example ; if to defire drink were good , we 
would not endeavour toget drink; for, as ſoon as ever we have obtained Its 
weleave todefireir, *Tis the ſame in Bunger, Love, and the like ; there- 
fore the deſire is not a thing expetible in ir. ſelfe ; rather on' the contrary, 
perhaps troubleſome. For he who is hungry, endeavours to obtain mear, 
that he may be freed from the trouble of hunger; the like doth he who 
Loves,and he who Thirſts. Neither isthar which is defired the good it ſelf; 
for either it is without us, or above us. If without us, either it cauſeth in 
us ſome plealing motion, and ſuch a conſtitution as we willingly embrace, 
and conſequently is a delightfull affe&ion, or ir affe&s us not ar all ; bur 
if it be nor delightfull, it is not good , nor can incite us to its apperition, 
nor can beany way expetible. If there be ingenerate about us extrinſe- 
cally, ſome delightfull conſtitution and affection > Which we willing| 
embrace, that which is without us , ſhall not be expetible in ic ſelfe, bur 
for the affe&ion which is raiſed in us through it ; bue neither abour us, 
for then it mult be eicher about the body, or abour the ſoul, or abont both, 
If abour the body onely, we cannot know it, for all knowledge they artrri- 
bureto the ſoul , the body they ſay in it ſelfe is irrationall, Now if it be 
ſaid to proceed as far as the ſoul, it will ſeem ro be experible to the com- 
prehenlion of the ſoul, and to irs delijghrfall affeRion: for that which is 
judged ro be expetible, is judged ( according ro them ) by the incelle&, 
Not by rhe irrationall body. It remains therefore to ſay. that goodis about 
the ſoul onely, bur even this, according to the grounds of the Dogma- 
riſts, is impoſhible ; for ang che ſoul it ſelf 1s nor exiſtent, or if ir exiſt, 
itis nor ( from what they themſelves ſay) comprehended , as we have 
proved in the diſcourſe concerning the Criterie. But how will any ven- 
rure to ſay, that ſomething is producedin a thing , which comprehends ir 
nar ? 

Beſides all this, how do they ſay that good is in the ſoul > If Epjcurus 
o that pleaſure is the end, and thar the ſoul, (for ſo do all things ) con- 
ſilts of Aroms , how pleaſure, and an aſſent or 9s, cane char this is ex- 
petible and good, that avoidable and ill , canbe ina heap of Atoms, is nor 
poſhble to be reſolved, 


CHAP, XXUII, 
What that is, which ts called Art about life. 


Gain, the Stoicks ſay , that the goods in the Soul are certain Arts, the 

Vertues, Art they ſays a Syſteme of coexerciſed comprehenſions ; com. 
prehenſions are made m the Hegemonick, Now , how in the Hegemonick, 
whichaccordingtothem is a ſpirit, there is a ſtoring up of comprehenfions, 
anda coacervation of them, ſo as to make an Art , is not poſſible to be un« 
derſtood; for as much as the latter impreſſion Qill defaceth the fore-going, 
ſince hey (ay ix is aſpirir, and moved rorally, according ro every impr bb 
PS on, 
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on. Forte ſay that Piti's dud \ahonowmes can demonlirere good , | menn 
that remperament ot divilible and indiviible ſubilance, and of the nature 
of alcerity and [dentity, or numbers, is meeily torrifles Whence neithee 
cang>od be inthe toul, Now if neither the delice be the good , northe 
extrinſecal{ (ubze& which is expetibletor ir ſelfe , nor im the bodyg ner in 
rhe ſoul, as I have proved , there is nothing naturally good ; and for the 
ſame reaſons , neither is there any rhing naturally ill. Forthoſe rhi 
which ro ſome feem ill, are purſued by athers far good, as Lalciviouſnels, 
Injuitice, Corctouſneile, lacemperance, and the like, Whenceifchale 
whi > are nacutall good. affect all men alike , and thoſe which ate ſaid to 
be ill, affect nor all ike, there is Bothing ill nacurally. 

Neither 1s rhere any ching nacurally indifferent , b reaſon of the cCon- 
troverlic about indifferents, as tor example. The Storcks, of indifterents, 
ſay, that ſore are prejerre 'y thers rejeited , others neither p__ red, nor re- 
jected, Prefer ed are thoſe , wh.chbeve 4 ſufficient dignity, as health, riches ; 
rejeited, thoſc which have not a | fficicnmt dignity y 4s poverty, fickneſſe, Nei» 
ther preferred nor rejefteds 4510 ſtretch, or bendebe finger, But ſome hold, 
that, of indifferents, none 1 abſo/utrly preferred or rwliel ; for every ind ffer- 
ent, ſermerh ſometimes preferr edyſoms 119605 rejotbed, according to variouscirenme 
/tances, For if, { ſay _ ) a Tyrant plocs againit the rich, whilit che poor 
are ſuffered ro live quietly, there is none bift had rather be poor then ric h; 
ſo as riches in chis caſe will be in che number of the rejeted. Thus each 
of theſe which are called indifferencs,is by ſome held to be good, by ochers 
ro be ill; bur if ir wete indifferent by nature , all met would alike con» 
ceiveit robe indifferent, Therefore there is nothing indifferent by Na- 
rutce ivy if ſome ſhall argue , that Courage is expecible by narure, 
becauſe Lyons, and Bulls, Cocks, and ſame men are naturally inclined to 
ir, we reply, that for the ſame reaſon timidicy ought to be reckoned a- 
mongſt things experible in their owne nature; for Harts, and Hares, and 
many other Creatures ate addi&ed to ic by nature, Even a great part of 
monte are ſuch, For it ſeldome happens , thar a man gives up himſelfe 
ro dye for his Country , or, Couragiououſly arcempts iome bold ation, 
as being withheld by effeminare timidity ; rhe greaterparc of men decline 
all theſe. Whence the Epicurean; conceive it to be proved, that pleaſure 
is expetible in irs owne nature ; for living Creatures,'ſay they, as ſoon 
as they ate born, bring yer anperverred, defire pleaſure, and decline pain. 
To theſe may be objeRed, that whatſ@ever cauſerh ill,;cannot be good b 
narure, but pleaſare cauſeth ill, for to all pleaſure is annexed paing whic 
according torhem is ill in irs owne nature 5 Forexample, A drunkard 
bath pleaſure in drinking, a glucron in eating , a luxurious perſon in wan- 
coning ; bur rheſe cauſe poverty, and ſickneſſe, whichare painful and ill, 
as they conceive; therefore pleaſure is not good in irs owne nature, Be» 
ſides, that which caufeth good cannor be nacurally ill, bur paines cauſe 
pleaſures ; by labour we attain ſcience and riches, by labour a man obtains 
che enjoyment of his Love, by pain is acquired health ; rherefore labou 
is nor ill naturally. For ifpleaſure were goodin ics owne narare , an 
labout or pain ill in its owne nature, all men would be alike affected with 
chem : bur we ſee many Philoſophecs embrace Labour and pain, and con- 
re nne pleaſure. 

In the ſame manner may they be overchrown , whe ſay that a life con- 
joined wirh vercue is good by narure, becauſe ſome Philoſophers have 
made choice of a voluptuous life z ſo as by the diſagreement among} 
ther, is ſabverred; thar a thing is ſuchor ſuch in its owne nacare, 

lt will nor perhaps be from our purpoſe, co propoſe driefly forme more 


particular opinions of things h and dihenel(t, of rhe — 
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lawfull, lawes, and cuttoms, and deyorion ro the Gods , and picry to the 
dead, and rhe like; for by this means we thall find a great aitterence a- 
mongit things ro be done , and nor to be done. With us dppyrquific is 
held diſhoneit and unlawfull ; with rhe G-rmares,. not diſhoneft, bur an 
allowed cultom. Nether did rhe / hebars of old efteem it diihonelit ; and 
AMerione the Creran, they ſay , was ſo called by emphaſis of the Creran 
nation. Some alſoreferre ro this AchiUles's fervent friendſhip 10 Parre- 
£.s, And ny wonder, when the Cynicks, and Zeno the Cirttean, and (Cl leas- 
thes, and (. bry/-ppus ſay, it 19an Indifferenr, Again, for a man co lye with 
his Wife in publick, though we- eſteem it unſeemly, yer ſome in the In. 
dies do not {o , for they make no diilin&ion of places thercin ; as (rae, 
the Philoſ pher, 1s alio ſaid ro have done, For womzn ro proltiture 
themſelves, with us, is diſhoneſt and ſhamefull , bur with many of the 
eAA gyptians honourable; for it 1s ſaid, that thoſe who have lyen with many 
men, u ed to wear a braceler about their an.les, as a mark of honour, 
Moreover —_ chem, Virgins before marriage gain*d adowry by p'o- 
{tituring chemſclyes. The $:oicks ſay, that ir is no ſhame to cohabir with 
a common woman, or to be maintained by whar ſhe gzts. To be itig-na- 
tized, with us, is ſhamefull and diſhonourable ; but many of the #2 ypri- 
ans, and Sar matians , men rheir child:en, For men to wear eare- 
Rings, is wich us accounted ANamefull ; bu: with (me Barbar/ans , as 
with rhe Cyrians, it is a mark of nobiliry; inſo mu has ſome exrendin 
chis ma k of nobiliry, bore holes in the nottrills of their children,in which 
they hang rings of tilver or gold, whi-h none amongſt us do, As neither 
to wear a mantle fain'd and dy'd with lowers, - for though the Perſians 
eſteem this an ornament , we think it undecent, When at a feaſt made by 
Dionyſins Tyrant of S'cily, ſu ha kind of robe was offered to Pluo, and 
co -1riſtppmche Philoſophers ; Plato refus'd ſaying, 


1 will not wth a female-robe my ſclfe diſgrace, 
Who am a Man, and of a Manly race, 
Bur Ariſtippus took it, with theſe words ; 
If (he come pure, a Bacchanalian feaſt 
Never corrupts a modeſt Woman's breaſt. 


Thus even of the wiſe men, to ſome it ſeemed decent, to others indecent. 
Wirh us it is unlawfull , ro marry 9ur Mother, or Sitter 3 bur the Per/i- 
ans (and of them the Maor , who make greareit profeſſion of wiſdome) 
marry their Mothers, and the / 2 yprians rheir Silters, and all;as the Poer, 


Jove to his Wife and Siſter Juno, ſaid. 


Z-no the Citrican ſaith, that ir is nor diſhoneſt , Ts wog gov THS wirTte gs TEV 
EoVſico wo@fov TELLou , no more then if ir were to rubbe any other patt of 
the body. Chry/ippss, in bis Treatiſe of Policy ,. afferts, that the Father 
may lye with the Daughrer , and the Mother with the. Son, and the Bro- 
ther with the Sifter. Bur Plato more — ſaich , thor all Waves 
ought to bein common, With us ir is dereſtable ,, * &Xp>Ppytiv ; / en0 ap- 
provesit ; and weare informed that ſome there are, who uic this evill as a 
good. 'To car man's fleſh wich us is unlawfull ; whereas among(t the 
Barbarians , there are whole Nations who uſe it as a thing incfferenr. 
Whar need we inſtance Barbarians, when Tydexs him(clfe 1s ſaid to have 
eaten the brains of his enemy ? And the Sroicks ſay, it is'nor unfitring to eat 
not onely rhe fleſh of other men, but our owne. Moreover to dehle the 
altat of God with blood , with moſt people, as with us, is held iakpions ; 

2. heh | ut 
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bar che: Lacedemwonians, ar thexaicar of Orchoſia , ad Diana, whipp'driitn- 
ſelves cruelly', ſo asmuch blood ran down uponithe Altar of the God- 
deſſe. ;Befides;ſome ſacrifice a man to Saturn, as rhe'St)1hiaxs do firangers 
ro Dia#a z buriwe, ov the contrary's  thinkthe Temples. are defiled:Wwich 
human blood. Wirhus ; rhere'1s a Law for. puniſhment of Adulcerers; 
bur ſome hold, rhar ro lye with orher imens Wives, is a thing indifferent': 
even ſome Philoſophers ſay, that, rolye with other : mens/Waves, is-indif- 
ferent. With us, childrenaxze bound by law to take care for theic Parents;z 
che Scyrhians, when they exceedrhreeſcore years, cut their throats,” And 
what wonder, when Saiwri himſelfe withia fickle emaſculared his Farher, 
J-picer threw down Sa1u7» into 'T artarm ; 'Hinervajoyned with: Zapitey, 
and Neprzne, to ferrer her'Farher ; Sa1#ry devoured his owne Children. 
Moreover, S«/en the Athenian made a Law concerning indemnate perſons, 
whereby any man was permitred ro kill his Sop: ; but with us, the Lawes 
foibid ro kill ar Sonnes.. The Romer Law-givers , order the children to 
be underthe power of theParencs , and robe their Servants, andthe chil- 
dren nor to be Maſters of their owneeftates , bur the Parents; untill they 
are manumitred afcer the ſame manner, as purchaſed ſlaves. Orhersreje& 
chis cuſtom as Tyrannicall. There is a Law to puniſh Homicides ; 'buc 
Gladiators, when rhey kilt a man , arermany times -honoured for ir, 'The 
Lawes foibid to ſtrike a free perſon , bur Wraſtlers, beating freemen, 
ſomecimes killing rhem, are rewarded with Honours and Garlands, - The 
law commands every man to. have but one-Wite;: but among the Thra- 
cians and Geiulians, a people of Lybia , every one hath many. .:To rob, is 
with us , held unlawfallapd unjuſt ; but with many of the Barbaritns; 
nor ſo: On the regs Cilicians eſteem ir honourable z wheteupon 
ſuch as dye in robbing, they judge worthy of honour. Neftor inthe Poer, 
after he had kindly received thole, who were with 7e/emachns, ſaies, 


bas: Ao A #nciriais ftiray | 
As Thieves ? mp; | 


Bur if to.rob had been difhonourable, he would not have'entertained per- 

ſons, thar might be ſuſpeRted tor Thieves , ' with ſomuch humanity, '' Be- 

ſides ro ſealis wich us unjuſt and unlawfoll ; bur thoſe, who ſay, Mercury 

is a Thieyiſh god, do nor conceive ir unjuli; for howcan a God be wicked? 

Some alſo ſay that the Lacedemonian; yuniſh'd thieves; ' nor for ſtealing, 

bur for being taken. ' A.coward thart-thtows away his ſhield, © is .ir» many 
Countries puniſhed by Law , (whence che Lacedemonian-womangiving 

her ſon'a (held, ſaid ro him, * how ſaw,or:this , or upon thus ) bur Arehilo- * Either Bring 
chns brags,” that he had,chrown away'his ſbield;, -arid ran away ; writing of it home, or, 
himſelfein his Poems chis, © OI) 19920160 ; Lager 1% Be broughe 
a +, 1, home dead 
upon it, 


' 1] Some Sajun dob | rhaps bim adorn | 0! M911 Sf 
(| Now with the dwbich $a a me was boy (OI 
And left behind (though ſore againſt my mill) | 
To ſave my life n—_ Fi Ts þf ain.qo v2. 
The Amazives maim thei; Male- childred:,, that —_ notbe-fir for 
watre, andthey rhemiſelves/underwenrt albmulicarybu 3 wheteas we 
think the contrary. to.be:the beſt ofder./ riThe:Morker of che gods; admits 
Eunuchs, which agad wbuld neverdagificwere:ill by mature, notro be 
perfedly virile. Thus concerning: rhingsjuſt , and upjult, and vicility, 
rhere is grear diſagreement. 174 e] 1946 TI 


Likewiſe, concernuig devotion, and the.Gods , there is much contro» 
Nnnn verſe 
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yethie;rhe grearer part hold, chat there are gads'z bar ſome, that thete are 
Bone, a5 the followers of Diegers: the Mehian, and Theodorw , and Crizins 
cbeAchepian. Ofrhoſe who afficm chere are gods, ſome worſhip the gods 
ofcheir councry, ochers thaſe which the Sefts: of Dogmaritis have ; 
az Ariftoclt Ge yeiicepiccgl » the boundure of heaven; the 
Staickyy a Spirit, penetrating even chrough rhings hocrible ro behold z Epiw 
844, of haman form; Xewephanes; at impathble ſphear z ſome, chat he is 

ovident' over our affairs ; orhers, that be ig.por. providenc over them ; 
For that which is bleſſed and incorruptible, ſaith Epiczrns , neither harch 
any etouble is ſelf, nor cauſerh any to vrhers. * Whence alſo, of thoſe ac 
cording to life , ſome ſay, rthar theres one God;- others, that there are 
many. and of different forms ; ſo as they run into the opipions of the 
Egapiienss who conceived rhe godsto be faced like Dogs, and formed 
like Hawkes , and Oxen; and Crocodiles , and what not, Whence alſo 
| there ned a grear diffetenceas to ſactifices, and the worſhip of the 
gods, Things thar are facredin ſome. Temples , ate profane in others ; 
wheteas this could not be , if rhere were any thing ſacred or prophane in 
its ownnacure. Fot le, None ſacrifice a Swine to Saraps , bur to 
Hercenlts and & ſcnlapins they ſacrifice them. 'Tis unlawfull to ſacrifice 
a Sheep ro [ſs , bur co her ibs is called the Mother-of the gods, and to 
ocher gods, they are ſacrificed. To Sarwrn rhey ſacrifice a whichco 
moſt 15 impions. In Alexandria they ſacrificea Car to Here , a Moth ro 
Thetis, which amongſt us none do. To Neprwve a Horſe is ſacrificed, bur 
ro Apollo the Didymean eſpecially , rhis creature is abhominable. To ſa- 
crifice Goars to Diexs is pious , bur not to ,Eſcalapins, Many others 
might be alledged, which, for brevicy, Iomit. Now ifthere wete any ſa- 
crifice pious ot impious in its own narure , all perſons would have the 
ſame opinion of ic, 

Like ro theſe we ſhall find the things that concern the dier of men, as 
to worſhip of the gods. A Jewotan Js i __ willdie, rather than 
cat ſwine's fleſh ; a Lybian rhinks ic molt unlawfull ro ear the fleſh of 
ſheep; ſome of the Syrians, that of a pidgeon; others, of Vitims; in ſome 
Temples , it is lawfull ro eabfaſh; in others, unlawfull. Of choſe who 
'the eEpgprevans were thonght ro be wiſe > ſome conceived ic 
Je roger rhe head bf a creature z others, the ſhoulder ; others , 
thefope ; others, other parts, None eat Owyory, (who are initiated in the 
rpenof Cacian Jupiter, at Pell ime, The Prieit of Lybian Yexms,never cats 
Larhick, In ſome Temples, they abſtain from Mint4 10 others; from Mar- 
Jotamnz in ocbers, from Smallidge, Some affirm ir betrer ro car the heads 
of 6urows Parents than Beans; othershold the eating of theſe indifferent. 
We think age ceunr pant we pr men eſb of dogs bur ſome among the 
Thratzass are teported to feed thereon; perhaps alfo it wavinafe an 


” the Greciavs, whence Djecles, following the ,£ ſenlapians, preſcribed to 
*-* ſome lick perſons the fleſh: ies, There are,:who z as'l (aid, cat 
man's fleſh indifferently,.whichwe chink unlawfull;. Nowif cheſe rules 
of worſhip and things unlawfullayece by nature; all men would haye che 
like opiviog of then, rnennnnes | % 

Theſame may be (aid concernipg piety towards the dead:ſome cover the 
bodies of che wich earth,..chinking ic ious toſhew them to rhe 


Sun ; /Thb Eris prmetagohrang s, embaim then , and keep 
them amoogt em boveiground. irwggs pad e/Echiopians , the Ich- 
byoph w'then inco ponds robe hy the fiſhes ;-the Hirea- 
waergivethem to be devoured: by dogs, foreofrhe /adierr io yoltures. 


Ic is reported, that the Trog/odyres bring che dead body ro ahillock, rycir 
hezd and heeles rogether, Coir ones urs, ath, 2: ; wil wikich 
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when they have corered it, they depart. There are ſome Z«rberiavs, wha 
ſacrifice and ear thoſe who our-live threeſcore 3 bur ſuch as dye 
young, they buryin theground. There are who burn their dead , of 
whom, ſome gathering their bones, preſerve them, others caſt them away, 
The Porſiaxs, it is reported, hang up their dead , and Wit 
Nitre, and then wrap cloaths abour Weſee wich what 'mourni 
Some follow the dead ; ſomeeſteem death horgible, and co be ſbutned? 
others, nothing ſuch, Enripides, 


If life br death who know , 
And death a life be low > 


And Epicsrss faith, Death concerns us not, For what is diſſolved is inſtuſible, 
but what wants ſenſe concerns us not, They ſy moreover, If we confift of ſoul 
and body , and death be a diſſolution of the ſoul and body , then when we are , 
death is not, for we are not diſſolved ; and when death is , weare not ; for this 
compoſition of ſoul and body conſiſting no longer , neither are we, Heraclimd 
fairh, that to ltve 5s r0 die , and that whilſt we live we are dead; for whilſt we 
liwe, our ſonls are dead and buriedin us; but when we dye, our ſouls revive and 
live. There are who conceive, rhar to dye is berter than co live ; whence 
Ewripides , * | 
We new-bord Infants rather ſhould lament , 

Piuying the miſeries to which they'r ſont, 

But him who dies, ſet from all labours free , 
; Bear to the grave with joy triumphantly. 


To the ſame effeR, is alſo this ; 
Of wretched mankind, the moſt Happy rate 


Were never to be born nor ſee t : 
Next which, as ſoon as born to paſſe he Fate 
Of Pluto, 4nd their bones in duſt to lay. 


We know the ſtory of Cleobis and Biron, related by Herodotus, concern- 
ing the Argive Prieſt:ſs. Ic is ſaid, thar amonglt the Thracians there are 
ſome, that mourn over a child as ſoon as it is born, Therefore ought not 
death to bz reckon2d amonglt chings horrible in their own nature , not 
life amonglt rbings good in cheir own natuce > Nor is there any of the 
fare-menrioned things ſuch or ſuch in cheic own nacure, bur all are ſuch 
by opinion and reference. The ſame kind of argument we might deduce 
from many other chings, which, for brevity we omit, And if we cannot 
immediately inſtance a contrariety to ſomething, we may ſay; It is polli- 
ble, char , in ſome Nation which weknow nor, there may bs a differenc 
opinion. Por if we did nor (for example ) know, thac the cuſtom of the 
eA.gyptionr is to marry cheir hlters,we might falſly afficmythar i isa ching 
dchpovjongnc by all,thar we ought not to marry our ſiſters. In like man» 
ner , in ſuch things as have nor a difference known co us, it is nor fie co 
affirm, thac there 13 no controverſie concerning them,, it being, as I ſaid, 
poſſible, that ſome other Narions which we know riot, may hold the 
conraty. 

Herenpon rhe Sceptick- obſerving ſo great difference of things, ſaf- 
pends as to what is good or bad in irs own nature , or what is adidlucely 
to bedone or not robedone z herein decliningrthe remeriryofche Dog» 
maziſts ; bur he follows the common courſe of life without pra coguer's 
whence ir comes*, char ,.\in A IRE » he remains void 
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of paſſion; inchings compullive, he is moderarely affeRed: as being a man, 
ſenfble, be-ſuffers ; buc not cakivg ihe opinion, rthar what he ſufters 18 ill 
if ics WP nargce, he is moderately attected'; for to have ſuch-.an opinion 
is worſe than the ſuffering ic ſel, infomy. h as chey, who ſuffer rhe am- 
pucacionof forms limb, or rbelike > many rimes bear ie well , whilit rhe 
ttandzrs by, out. of an opinion that it is iſ, fainre, Por doubrleſs, he who 
propoſerh ro himicls, that ſomething 1s goodor ill inits own nature, arid 
to be done or not to be done, 15 rroubled many, waies. When the thongs 
are preſent, which he conceives ill by narure, he leems ro be rormented ; 
and when he-poſſefieth thoſe which {cemcohim-good, through his beeing 
exalted in mind for it, and his fear of lobngit, and care leit hz ſhould 
fall again 1yto thoſe things which he conceives ill by nature, he is 1n- 
voly'dip no ſmall trouble, For thoſe who ſay, that goods cannor be lolt , 
arero be ſilenced by the infolubilicy of che queſtion. Hence we argue, 
If what cavuſerh ill þ. ill, and.co be avoided; but the perſwation, that ſome 
things argill, ſome go5d, in their own nature, cauſerhrroubles; then char 
perſwaſion is ill, aud co beavoided, Thys'mu. b of Goods, Its, and In- 
diff-rents. 


CHAP. XXV. 
Whether tbere be an Art about Life. 


F- Rom what hath been ſaid ic is manifeſt , rhat there is not an art about 
life ; for if there be ſuch an arr, ic is converſant in the contemplarion 
of Goods, Nlls, and Indifferents, but rheſe being inexiftent, the art abous 
life will be incxittenr alſo. Beſides, the Dogmaritts not agreeing concern- 
ing this art abour life, ſeverall of them being of ſeverall opinion: , they are 
object to the controverhtie and argument trom diſugreewen , which we 
alledged in the diſcourſe concerning Good, 
prong we ſhould ſuppoſe all co agree in one Art abour life ; as for 
example, thar cel.brated prudence which the $.o dream of, and ſeem 
co prefle more then the reſt, many 2bſuidities will nevertheleſs follow. 
For ſeging that prudence 152 vertue; and 4 miſe war onely hg h veriy', the 
$:0icks not being wiſe, will not haye the art abour life, And ſeeing, accore 
ding to them, rhe art capnot ſubſiſt, there will be noart abont life, ifwe 
follow what they tay. For they affirm Art ro be a Syſtem of cqmprehenſions, 
comprehenſion to be an aſſent to comprehen ſine phanta ie ; bat comprehenſivg 
phanraſie cannot be found, for neicher is all phantalic comprehenſive , 
r can jt. be known, what phantahes are comprehenſive, and whar not ; 
\ but. needing comprehenſive phantaſie ro diſcern what phanralie is com- 
prehefGve, we rupinto infixve, another comprehenſive phantafie being 
required , for the diſcecymeprt.of the comprehenſive pbantaſie which wg 
be" The Sroicks give ſucha notion of comprebentive phantafie, as is 
nor. right 4 tar, aying , Comprehen/ive phantaſie is tha; which ariſth fr.m 4 
 bering.g, 81:4, a being is that which ts able ta more comprehenſive phantalie , 
they run into the 4/ceruare common place, If therefore, thar there be an 
rr abour life, ic is belt requiſite , that there be an art ; ang thar thefe-be 
.an art, , ic is firltrequilite,, char there be comprebenſion; and thar there 
be comprehenſion, itis firlt requiſite ,, char there bean afſent ro compre- 
en; ve-phanraie;burcomprehentive phantaſic cannor be found;therefore 
whearrabout life.capnoc be found. p 
- Again: every art ſeemsco be comprehended from thoſe things, which 
ir properly; delivers ;- bur chere.is ng watk proper ro that art, which is 
bautlifes Sor. whatſoever work ſþall be wltanced , is will. be found 


common 
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common with the vulgar , as, to honout parents, to reſtore a depoſitum , 
and the like ; therefore there 15.ng art about le, } Neither, as ſome main- 
zain, from thaz, which ſeemeth to be ſaid or done through a prudent habir 
of minde, carf we know whae is the work of wiſdorh 3 fer a prudent habir 
of mind ir ſelf is incomprehenſible , ic neicher being manifeſt in andb 
ir ſelf ſimply ,' rior by irs works, for thoſe are common with rhe vulgar, 
And roſay , rhar we comprehend him who hath rhe art abour life , bythe 
equability of his aRions, is ro ſpeak above human nature, rather rs be 
wiſhed chan aflerred : ; 


. Por every man's end d with ſuch a mind, 
As ſeverall daies are by the god's afſign'd. 


Tt remaineth to ſay, ruat this art about life is comprehended from their 
Writings; which being many, and all of one king, we ſball inſtance onely 
ſome few. The Prince of their Set, Zen, in his Excercitations concernin 
the inſtuntion of children , amonglt other things, faichthus, To difinewſh 
nothin g more or leſſe childiſh or not childiſh, maſculine or ſeminine z for there 
15 no difference between ( manners) childiſh and not childiſh, mngſpiine and fee 
minines the ſame breome both; Alfo,,of piegy towards parents, lie {2\vb, ſpeaking 
of Jocaſta and Ocdipm, That it was not abhominable, &c. With this agrees 
Chry fippms, in bis Treatiſe of Policy, ſaying ,  Theſt things in my judgment 
on ghrſor be ordered , 46 they are uſed not amifſe with ſome , that the mether 

4 


thowld have children by the ſon , and the father by the dawg hier, and the brother 
by the ſiſter. In the ſame book he allowerth #0 eax fleſh; for he ſaith , 
If any part be cut off from a boy living , which fit for food , we ſhould mit 
bury it, nor careleſly throw it amay ; hut ſo conſume it, that it may become ano« 
ther part of us, In his books of Office, treating of the byriall of Parents, he 
expreſly ſaith, whrn pwr Paygns are Dad , we muſh provide for them the moſt 
ſimple tombs ; for the body (no more than nails, or teeth, or hair ) pertaining no« 
thing tow, we need riot to have any reſpett or care of it, If the db be fo 
muy br converted into aliment, (in like manner, 41 if ſome limb of our own bo 
were cut off, 44 the foor) bur if wnſonnd, it is 19be buried ,or burnt , or thrown 
away without any regard, 46 our nails and hair, Much more of this kind is 
faid by Philoſophers,” which chey could not have che heart rodo , unlefs 
they had been brought up among rhe Cyc/opes ,"and the Leſtrigones, [Now 
if they do none of theſe , bur their ations are/ common with: the: yul- 
of , there is no particular work proper to them , who are rhoaghet ro 
v6 the art abour life. ' If cherefore ic be abſolucely neceflary,-char arts 
be comprehendedfrom cheirproper works ; bur there is no work propet 
to the arr abrur life; it is not comprehenged. -Wherefore none Cap'lay , 
on yn 28 Ea 
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CHAP, XXVI. 
Whether there is iz men an art about life. 


'T Ow if there be in men an arc abour life, eicher ir is ingenerace in them 
by nature, oracquired by diſcipline anddeArine. If by narnce, 
either it is ingenerate in them as they are men , or as they are not-men, 
Not as they are not-men, for they are men; If, as they are men, this wiſe 
dome would be in all men, in ſo much char all men would be Prudent, 
Yerrnous, 'and Wiſe : bur the greater part of men, they ſay, are evill; 
therefore the art which is according to life is not in them, as they are men, 
and therefore tor by nature. Befides, foraſmuchasrhey hold an art to be 
aſyſteme of coexerciſed comprehenfions , they ſeem rather to conceive 
_ chis and orher arcs , to be comprehended by Experience, and Diſci- 
pitne. 


CHAP, XXVI1, 
Whether the Art about life, can be taught. 


Either is ic underſtood by doQrine and diſcipline ; for before theſe 

V are, there mutt be three rhings acknowledged, the thing taught, the 

reacher, and be who learnerh the manner of diſcipline ; bur none of theſe 
are, therefore nor the Do&rine, 


CHAP, XXVIIL 
Whether there be any thing taught. 


| ng is rawght ,. is either true or falſe. If ir de falſe, it cannot be 
raughr, for chat which is falſe, is nor, that which is not, cannot be 
raught. Bur ncitberg if ir beſaidto be crue : for, char crue is incxiſtenc, 
we proved in our diſconrſe concerning the Criterie. If therefore, neicher 
falſe nor true is raught , - and beſides theſe there is nothing docible, ( for 
rheſe nor being docible , no man will ſay that chipgs iodererminable are 
docible') nothing is caughr. 
Again, that which is raught is eicher manifeſt, or unmadifeſt zif mani- 
feſt; ir needs not be tanghc, for chings manifeſt , are alike manifeR roll. 
 Funmanifelt, foratmuch as things unmanifeſt , by reaſon of che indizu- 
dicable.controverſie concerningthem., are incomprehenſible, they can+ 
not be tanghe ; for how can any man learn , or reach, that which he. com- 
prebends not > Now if neither that which is manifeſt , nor chat which is 


_ upmanifeſt is raughr, wo at all is caughr. 


Beſides,thar which is taught, is either a body or incorporeall ; bur nei- 
ther of theſe, wherher maniteſt or unmanifeſt, can be caught, for the fore- 
ſaid reaſons; therefore nothing can be caught, 

Moreover, eicher that whichis , is ranghc;or char which is nor. If har 
which is por, de raught , for as muchas dodrines are conceived to be of 

thingyrrue, chat which is not, will be truey and iferue, ir will be exiftenc, 
for truth, they ſay, is chac which exiſts , andis oppoſed ro ſome thi 
But it is abſurd co ſay, thar which is not exiſts , cherefore chat which exil 
not, cannor be ranghr, Neicher can a being be caughr. For ifa being be 
ranghr, ic muſt eicher be canghe as a being, or according ro ſome or 
ching. IF, as ic1s abeing, ic is docible, ic is « being, and x: * 1 
| ocible ; 
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docibte ; for do&rines ma(t be made of chings indubirace aud indocitbles. 
rherefore a being, as a deing, is nor docible, Bur neirher according eg: 
ſome other thing , for abeing hath norhing accidenc roir, which is nat a 
being. Therefore ifa being is nor raughe, as ic is a being, neicher canoe, 
your. 4 according to any other thing , for whatſoever is accident co ir is a 
being. Beſides wherher rhe being which they (ay is taught be manifett, or 
unmanifeſt, ir appears by che fore-(aid difficulties ca be indocible. Now 
if neicker char” otictt is, * nor chat which iy nor, be-raught, nothing is 


raught. 
= * "CHAP,\XXIX. + 
Whether there be a Teacher, ond a Learner ? 


Y the fore-ſaid difficulries, are alſo ubverred rhe Texcber, and che 
Learner ; nevertheleſſe , we will quelttion chem more particularly, 
Eicher rhe Artith, teacherh the Artiſt ; or the ignoraus the 1gnorape ; 
or the ignocanc, rhe Artiſt ; or the Artiſt, the, ignorapr. The Arrilt reach- 
eth nar the Arriſty for, borh being Arriſts , n needs reaching, The 
ignorant cannor reach rhe ignorant , ..nomorechea-che blind! car lead che 
blind, The ignorant cannot teach the Artiſt , that were ridiculous,. Ie 
ace co ſay, m_ the _ —_ the quotanty. "_— —_— 
mpoſhble. For rhere'can be no ſuch eching 2s an Arritt , 10g chat ng 
man 1s an Arriſt naturally, and born Fo Mov an. Arrift _—_ of one, 
thar is nor an Arritt : for cither one Theoreme, _ and one. comprehenhog 
is ſufficient ro make an Artiſt of him that was nor an Arrift, 0: not ; bur if 
one comprehention can make an Artiltof-himehac was nor an Artiſt, firſt 
we may ſay, thar Arr is not a Syltem of comprehenfions ; for be that before 
knew nothing at all, if he have learnt one mof Art, maythusbe 
ſaid co bean Artiſt, Next, if any ſhall ſay, vhat ke who hach attained ſame 
Theorems of Arc, bur as yer wamteth one, and therefore being not as 
_” ſhall, we bor ath arcained _ one , bemadean Artit =_ 
ot-Arciſt , olds that ic is compltared by one-comprehenſion. Bur 
Tfhe come to particulars, he cannot ſhow a map char is yer no Arciſt, bur 
thall-be an Artilt aſſoon as he hath attainad one Theorem more ; for no 
man can number the Theorems of every art ,- ſo ag having-numbred che 
Theorems known, he ſhall be able ro ſay , how many thereare behing ro 
compleat the mumber of che Theorems of the Art : Therefore the know- 
ledge of one Theorem maketh noc a man'anActiſt, who-was.vot ap Artitk 
before. ' But if this betrue, for as mach” as a man comprehends not. alt 
the Theorems of Arrs' together, bur:one by .one, (3s mult begranted} 
he who artaineth'every Theorem of Art diftinAly by (elfe., cannar be» 
come an Arrilt, for we have ſhowed, - rhat the ſedgeof ove Theorem 
tannor makehim an Artiſt, who: wasnor-an Aveiſd 3 rhaggfore H2, who is 
not av Artiſt, cannor be made an- Arciſt,  Sq-as from hence rappeareth, 
thar there i n6 Arriftar all, and confequencly mo Teachers... 
| But neither can he who is fdidroleary ,- not beingan Ariſty learn and 
comprehend rhe Theorems of Art; whereof heis ignorant : for.as he who 
tsblind from his birth, as OS > cannotcomprehend: colours; nox 
he who is deaf from his birth; fourds' 4 ſo neicher:can. he who is not an 
Arrift, comprehend the Theorems of Arr, whereof he is ignoranc... Other» 
Wife; the fame perſon mighe'be bertvan Artft, and ignorane of Art; igno- 
ranc of rhe arr, for he is ſuippoſedrobe ſuch -an Arrift,. for hecompre- 
hends che Theorems of the Art, ' Wherefore neither dorhan Artilt ceack 
him, who'isnoten Artiſt : now if- neither The Arriſt reacherh the Argiſt; 
w nor 
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nor the ignorant, the ignorant; nor the ignoraorche Artiſt; nor the Arriſt, 
rhe igndravr , ( andÞeiides theſe there 15 nothing.) neicher is there a Tea- 
_ cherynora Learner z andthere being neither a Teacher nor a Learner, che 
way of Learning1ikewiſe, is ſuperfliyous. . /-;, *s 


\. CHARA: 19 
Whether there is a Way of. Learning, 


Evertheleſle, againſt this alſo are raiſed doubrs: for the way of teach- 

ivg is either by evidence; or by diſcourſe 5+ bur neither by evidence, 
nor by diſcourſe, as we ſhall prove ; therefote rhe-way ot teaching is incx- 

. rricable. proces + 1s. not. acquired by Evidence 3 fox evidericehs of chings 

ſhown, buc that which1s ſhowd is apparent to all, thar which 1s apparent, 

in/as much as it is apparent, 1s. perceprible by all,; char which .is commonly 

progegromee by all, is nor co be Jearned ; therefore nothing, 15.c0 be learn'd 

y evidences! net nt hed altirrA 20 354-312;6 

Buc neither is there any thing learnt by Diſcourſe ; for diſcqurſe either 

fignifies ſomerhing, or. 11gnihes nochings bur. if ir vgniae nothing, ic 

*reacherh noching.. .Jf ir fignifhech Comerhing , ic ſignihes it either by na- 

cure, or impoſition z/ by patvreic ſignifies not, for all men , underitand 

not all men, as Greeks Barbarians, and Barbarians Greeks : if it lignitieth 

by impoſizion, ir 1s manifeſt , rhat the makers ofthele woras,fiulkt compre- 

hending the things te which chey aggommodared them, underſiand them, 

not, as being taught by theſe words the things which chey knew nor, bur, 

A as being pur in mind of” the things which they knew. Nov ,, they who 
' have need to learn that which they know nor, not knowing to what things 
rhe words are accommodared, will underſtand nothing at all : wheretore, 
there can be no way of learning. For the Teacher ought to inlinuate jnro 
the Learner, an underandingot the Theorems of the Art, whichis to be 
learnt, that ſo be, comprehending the colleion of them all, may be made 
an Artilt, Bur comprehenſion , as we ſhewed already, is yothing, there- 
fore there cannor be a way of reaching. Now if chere be nothing caught, 
nora Teacher, nor a Learner, nor a way of teaching, there will neither be 
any Diſchplive nor Doctrine, Theſe arguments are in generall alledged 

againſt —_— and Doctrine. "WP | 

Another difficulty may be raiſed againſt that , which is called the Arr 
concerning life, thus. 'The thing caught, that is, Witdone, we have for- 
merly proved inſubſiſtent ; [the Teacher likewiſe , and the Learner ate in- 
ſubſiltenc : for either the wiſe reacherh che wiſe, the Arc, concerning lite, 
or the fooliſh:the fooliſh, or-the fooliſh the wiſe, or the wiſe the fonliſks ; 
bur none of .rheſe reacheth another ; therefore the Arc concerning life is 
not taughr. Toſpeak of the reſt perhaps were ſuperfluous. Bur if the 
wiſe teach the fooliſh wiſdome, and wiſdome be che Science of good, and 
ill, andindMerent; the fooliſh, not having wiſdome ,., will be. ignorant of 
the things good-, - andill, and indifferenc4,and, being ignorant of them, 
whilſt the wiſe teacherth him«hings good, ill,,and indifferenc, be can only 
hear _—_— heſaich , but par know-them. For if he did underitand 
rhem whilſt he1s in his folly y folly alſo might, contemplare things good, 
bad, and indifferent : but according to them , Folly concemplares nor 
theſe, ( otherwiſe a fooliſh perſon were wiſe.) therefore the fooliſh under- 
ſtands not by learning che things ſaid or done by the wiſe : bur if he un- 
der{tands not, he cannot be caught by himany way , bur by evidence and 
difcourſe,as werfaid before. Now if that which is called the art concer- 
ning lifz, is veicher communicated by leazning and diſcipline , nor by na- 
241 cure, 


- 
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SCEPTICISIE >? 
_ ic is not to be found out by che Philoſophers, who cry ic up ſo 
much, GLAXR T4 1.4 


by .CHAP..,XXXL... - - 
Whether the Art concerning life; be profitable to 
| him who hath it. - 


Oreover, though we ſhould grant , that che Art which they dream 
& of concerning life, may be communicared, yer will ic rather appear 
hucrfull and troubleſome to thoſe chat have it, then beneficiall, We will 
rake bur one inſtance for brevity. Theart concerning life, may be profi- 
table ro a Wiſe man in giving him continence in appetition of good, and 
averfion from4ll. For he, whom they call continent, is faidto be ſuch, 
eirher for chat he hath no apperirionto ill} nor averſion from good; or for 
char he hath ill appericions' andaverſions , but maſters them by reaſon : 
- but as far as he is nor in 1ll. judgements, he1s.nor continent ; for he is nor. 
continent in chart which he hach nor. Andas.no man ſaich, an Eunuch is 
continent in yenereall pleaſures; or he who hath no apperice, continent in 
eating, ( for they have not thoſe things , that by conrinence mighe be ſub- 
duced) in like manner, a wiſe man cannot be ſaid to be continent, becauſe 
he hach nor in himſelfe the paſſion whereof he ſhould be concinent. Buc 
if they will ſay,He is continent, for chat he is inill judgements, but over- 
maſters them by reaſon : firſt they mult grant , that Wiſdome hath profi- 
red him nothing , foraſmuch as he is fiill in trouble, and needeth help ; 
next he will be found to be more unfortunate then thoſe, who are ſaid ro 
be bad. For if he hath an appetite towards any thing, he is wholly diftur- 
bed; if he over=maſters it with reaſon , he containerh che ill within him- 
ſetfe, and rhereupon is more rroubled chen che ill-perſon-,--whoſuffereth 
not this; for if he hath an apperice ro any rhing, he is troubled, bur if he 
obtain his deſire, the trouble ceaſerh. A wiſe man cherefore, either is nor 
continent as towiſdome z or if he be , he1s of all men the moſt unhappy ; 
ſo thar the Art concerning life affords him nor benefic , bur exrraordinary 
trouble. Now that he , who conceiveth that he hath the Art concerning 
life, and thereby knoweth what things are good and ill in their owne na- 
rure, is exceedingly troubled, as well when the good are preſent, as when 
the ill, we ſhewed hererofore,./ We mult therefore ſay , if the ſubſiltence 
of things good, ill, and indifferent”, be nor undoubredly a knowledge, 
and the Art concerning life, be perhaps inſubliltenc alſo, and though ic 
were granted by ſuppoſition to ſubliſt , yet would ir bring no profir to 
thoſe who have it: bur on the contrary great trouble, che Dogmarilts look 
ſuperciliouſly, and rake pride in vain , in the Erhicall part of chat which 
they call Philoſophy. And with this diſpuration, (nor ro exceed the limits 
of a Summary ) ws? ſhall cloſe our Third Book of Pyrr honian hypotypoſes, 


adding onely this. 


-- 
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SGEPTIGCISM. 
CHAP. XXXII. 
Why the Sceptick, ſometimes on ſet purpoſe,alledgeth 


week Arguments . 


He Sceptick, by reaſon of —__— homanicy , endeavours with diſ- 
T conrſe to remedy, as far as in him lies, the arrogance and raſh inſo- 
lence of the D its. As therefore Phyficians, in corporeall diſeaſes, 
have remedies of differencs ſorts, applying violent to. thoſe who are yio- 
lently fick, bur gentle ro thoſe whoſe diſeaſe is more gencle ; in like man- 
yer, the Arguments propoſed by the Scepric,, are nocall of equall force, 
bur the more ſolid , which are able ro overthrow the affection of the 

its, he uſerh again{ thoſe who are moſt violently affeRed there- 
wich , the bghrer again thoſe who hive it more _ and ſuperficially, 
fo as that rhey may be overthrown by lighcer probabilities. Whence ic 


happens that the Sceprick, ſomerimes,alledgeth ſtronger probabilicies and 
arguments, ſometimes, on ſer purpoſe, wn y wy 
fafficient ro compalle his deſigne, 


; as often perceiving them 
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” Samian; kf is by. jed to hive been » 
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Laertins) ſaith, He was _ a lib. 6, 
 thar came out 

07001 - » Artroing __ r. & 
rom Samw, as well as 


is years at Sa 
er offs you ; Df” Yhieher came + 


him , A tharis 
che like ground Serabs con- 1 


, one who claimeth e ph nat.deor, 
- 


and converſed with 4 


the chief perſonages! there, Bur | CO roonny an A be- 

nian, as * Laertis , f Suides , eo pe merger Writers afficm ; whence nay cit. 

g Laertins, abour to prev bick, begins rhas. rn voce fpi- 
gld.s, 


Now foraſmuch asrhe Achenian 
were diſperſed] into T5 Jus, the 
Corporations, even from rhe time 


the Egean 


Firſt Ceres- ifer 20 human ind; gexce , 
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' 7106 EPECURUS. 
tide , who conſpired againſt kim and gem; and where Ewryſth 
kdewb,  Stephanwrelates) was buried... Foryh Pn; by. Laernus, 
Lic, ct, ro line been Av TafhirrIG- 3 by = Sraeke vertdeds the Gargrr 


TM * p 7 Tar. SEP 259i COAT | nv fuply 
oO var, big 4+ LAe tin; (our's  CSREFT OO) RI, AD Þ i of a4 i tes, that 
plib, ro. Epi #rH5 Was 2 rf the: apally of the Ploiajad;/ the Fhilacly wore denominated 

tioied by 4 Plutaroh4.. JCSs-LIAt WE Milaide. 
r loc,ci. Of this Te: was / father of — Xit-og a; 6 Bi to * Leerrins and 


ot oy eg 
C1 ie 
ſin Anthel, Pp: 
lib. 3. Was > Neve "Alc 


his _ hepe > 1S fre, ly 
- Ten 7 o_ ec aply rg = 
edby i Meyarn Themiſtocles, fa 
ſ0.1omir, char his father was ET wo 
t lib, 14. oe TY d Ci Vens s whom EAN s ſe 5 Samnus , 
to ſha Mind En s oj Wo les and So- 
olbeks » whoſtnaly beſie & _ Trees Samiavs, I omit alſo, that he 


u de nat.deor, Was a School-Maſter, 7 which (þ ides $; i 1 u Cicero obſerves, when pro-' 
lib, 1, ceeding to reproach him, Bur hi: lirtld P arnb, ſaich he, nor bein "g ſufficient wo 


mAintai congeive, be —— chool-maſt ers 
Win voc. — WIS onely. tivo! yt her of E SS Neo sand- Che- 
Epicur. redemus ; but * Laertius (out of Philodemus het Epicurean ) adds a third , 
X wy ge Ariftobulus-, whom 7 P:nrarch—ſomerimes 'feems-ro-calt A parhobn/ns. 
Ly © By what careand benevolence Ex: Megs gained their reverence and affe- 
z dc amor, @10N , is Oy wg by *P/4carch, who conceives it worthy 
Frat, admiratio [I {6,,to wip.themr od wry yor. Thar all 
rheſe died OO Y, may be ifferre Ehoela is Ec ma 
.ordereth nothing, Ka £0, them, or of them, as alive ; = ovely.appo 
reda day to be celebratedFfor his brechren io the . Month Poſideon, - 
| rhough. of Cherademus there is no further teſtimony ,; yer of Th 
a adv, Col, z,, It is more apparent from © Plurarch, who writes, rhat FR AG Was y ally 
taker. .Bp about Merredarus 3 Polyemns, and Ariſtabulus, tending 


rheir ic nefle, and mourning for chem when they died.. Bur of "HH 

þ ibid, ir.jis molk manifeſt, from the ſame Þ Plurarch, relating, that Epicarus broke 

forth into a kind of joy, mixt with reaſy », upon the remen rance' .of the 

« ibid, _. _ laſt words of Neecles, Of. hoy great and painfull fickneſles cy ih is 
4 oe, bt, by { tulicjenely ant wk c Flujerch and, Shia, 


_ 


The ime of bi Bb Fonttignack 


a lib.1o.  , pews was born ( as ®Laertizs relates out of the Chronolo vSE4pot- 
lodorus ) inthe 3d wo chE 99 My Olympiad, the 7th day.of the 
b lb.35.cap,z. Month Gamelion ; at vy birth, Þ caith , the Moon was twenty 
daies old, Hee aqealhqeyl Ar firſt Wi this year falling in rhe Summer 
of the year 4372. ofthe Julian Period ,( navy. uſed by repologers) i 
15 manifeſt , thar Gamelon the ſame year » being the 7t kmonch - 
catombeon , fell, upon the beginning of the your 4373» which was before 
the o3dinge COMPRENtIOD. FOO ie My; SOUPEF Ears. Now faraſ- 
much g5n Jomer, 2, in which month ning. Gamelion. is ob- 
ends to bayefall tvs there happenedg n oh Atrick Horizon, 
2 FRET WE eſtiall Mociops, th the ho e'morning, ( or 
ed: die tak, e thirdd Accor ding fot he Athenians. who who Nt enſorinus (airh, 'rec- 
it c 


kpn thei? by rom a Sun-fet to Sun-ſgt ). ap che rwentierþ 7 
O 
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EPECURUS. £07 


' efcheMoon is co-incidene with che three and cwentiech of 7, > Tt 
will follow, that Epicures was born on the 23d of Jarwary, if we fapp 
the ſame formof the year extended from the time of Ceſar, upwards. And 
chis in che old ſtyle, according to whichthe Cytle of the: San, or of the 
Dominical letrersfor that year, ( it Biflextile) was B A, whence 
the 23d day of Jawary mult Mive been'Swnday;- Butif we fuiric with the 
Far account, which is ren daies earlier, (now inuſewikh us) we 
ſhall find, that Epicurws was born'on the 24 of Febrwary , which was Suv- 
,( for the Dominicall Lerters muſt have been ED, ) in the year before 
Chriſt, or the Chriſtian compuration 5 34t. and conſequently in the 
197 4% year, complear , before the beginning of Febr#ary this year , 
which is from Chriſt 1 634. Some rhings here muſt nor be by. 
Firſt, thar 4 Laercivxs obſerves Soſigenes to have been Archon the ſame 61S, re. 
ear , wherein Epicwres was born, andrhar iv was the 9th year from che 
h of P/aw, Moreover, it was the 16th of Alexander, for ic was, as the 
fame *Laertius affirms , the year immediately followivg chat, in which e li, 5. 
Ariſtotle was ſent for ro come to him, then r5 years old. | | 
Secondly, that f Ex /eb:»s can hardly. be excufed from a miſtake, making fin Chron. ; 
Epjewrns to flonriſh in the 112m Ol piadyve at thar rime,Epjcares Teatce 
had paſs'd his childhood , and Ariſtos e but ro flouriſh 'in che L;- 
eanm, being returned the foregoing Olympiad ont of Macedonia, as ap- 
rs from 68 Leacrtins. : loc, cir, ; 
Thitdly, that che error which iscrepr into Suid#y and harh deceived | inyoe. hb. 
his Interpreter, is not to be allowed, who reports Eficars: born in the [| 
79th Olympiad. I need not take notice, how muck this is inconſiftenc, 
not onely with other relations, bur ever) with chat which followeth in 
S#idas, where he exrends his life to —_— Gonet4s : TI ſhall onely ob- 
fetve , rhar, for the number of Olympiade, Suid: haying doubrlefſe ſer 
down gb, which denote the xogth Olympiad , the-end of theg was eafily 
defaced in the Mannſcripr, ſo as there remained onely- 0, -by which means 
of od, was made the 7 gh Olympiad. _. ., 
Fourrhly, thar ic matrers nor that the Chronicon Alexandrinum , Geor- 
ins Sincellus, and others , ſpeak tov hrgely of chetime wherein Epicurus 
Lourihed, and that we heed nor the errours of ſome perſans, otherwiſe 
learned, who make Ar5f#ippes later then - + caquns and ſomething of 
Hhelike kind, Lerus onely obſerve what | St, Hierowcices our of Cicero, ; de vi. Cler, 
pro Gallic yz a Port is there mentioned , making Epicarus and Socrates dil- 
conrfivg rogerher , Whoſe tines, ſaith Cicrro, we kyow were ditjoyned, not by 
year ig but ages. 
Fifthly, that the birth-day of Epicwrss, taken from Laerrins and Pliny, 
ſeems ro argue , that amongſt the Athenians of old, the Civill months 
and the Lunary had difference beginnings. This indeed will ſeem ſtrange, 
nnlefſe we ſhould imagine ic may be colleRed, that the month Gomeles 
I'LT the full Moon that wene before it ; for, if weacconnr * This a—_ 
co 


the 14th day of che Moon to be the firſt of the month, the firſt of the Moon je Oe 
will fall theytÞ of the month, Not ro mention, that Eprewrws ſeems than Sealiger , 
in his ine his birch-day co be' celebrated on the firlt Decad of whoſe mi- 

the dayes ofthe month Gamwelion, becauſe he was born in one of them z ſtakes, for the 


and then ordaineth ſomerhing more particularly concerning the 20th of *oft | 
the Oc ir was By birrh-day, as we ſhall relate hereafrer. Un- ws Bl. 


lefſe you chinkir fir rofollow the * as! bai Writer , who affirms, Epi- lowed,and ta- 

curus was born on the zethday of Gamelion; but I know not wherher his ken pains © 

authoricy ſhould out-weigh Laertins, Certainly, manyerrouts, and thoſe confurs the 

very great, have beewedſervedin him, particularly by Mewr fins,” T ſhall lag 

nor take notice, that the Way of Gawe/ion might perhaps be ——— emckens Aa- 
h thor 


coaceiys-, 
fome 
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| of the 20th of the Moon, happening wichinthe month' Gamelon, from Ci- 
cero, whoſe words we ſhall cite hereafter. Burthis by the way, 


CHAP. III 
Where be lived in bis younger time. 


a lib. 10, a} Acrtius, our of Heracl.des, in his Epitome of Sotron , relates', that a 
Colony being ſent by the- Athenians to Samns , Epriewrus was bred 

up thexetill the 1 8th year of his age , in which he went to Athens ; Xe- 
nocrates living inthe Academy, Ariſtotle at Chalcts, Þ Strabo adds, thar be- 
ing firſt brought-up , partly at Sam, partly ar Teos, he fpenc-che firlt part 
of his yourh ac Archers, growing up together with Menander,' the Comick 
Poer. © Laertius further relaces, that Alexander dying, and the Athenians 
being oppreſt by Perdiccas , he wenr to Colophon to his farhery ( abour che 
2 3d year of his age) and that he lived a while chere. And adds afrerwards 
out of Apollodorws , that fromthe 324 year of his ageto the 37th he lived 
partly at Afayiane, partly ar Lampſacum , ( whicher he made a dangerous 
d adv.Col.iib.z VOYage » as 4 Plutarch obſerves ). © Suidas {ers down , how much time he 
e in Epic. beſtowed in each of theſe places, one year at Afitylene, (four at Lampſa- 
- cum. Laertits adds, that he returned to Athens, when Anaxicrates was 
Archon. Now foraſmuch as Anaxicrares (who ſucceeded Charimu, in the 

fEpift. 18, year of whoſe Magiftracy ; as # Seneca notes , Epicurns writ to Polyenys ) 
was Archon in the 24 year ofthe 118th Olympiad , and conſequently 

the 36th of Epicurus's age, there muſt neceſſarily berhere a merachro- 
niſm of one-year. | Fr 1 
 Hitherto of, the. places where Epicurus lived in his. younger.times.;, 
partly learning , partly. teaching , before he ſerled ar-Arhews, where he in»; 


b lib, I4. 


Cc loc, Cit, 


Ritured a Set. 
C H A P.- IV. 4 w; 9 a 
His MaSters. Te 
a lib, 10.  $for the Maſters which he had, we read in * Laertixs, that ſome. res 
b in Epic.  lare, Epicurms was Audicor.of Pamphilmethe Platonick; Þ Suidas ſgigh, 
c de nar. deor, the ſame; © Cicero alſ mentions —_— himſelfacknowledging, .rhat be 
I, heard him at Sam, but exceedingly ſleighted his dotrin, . Orhers alfore- 


port the ſame. ; PIR 
© Strom.lib. i, , Moreover, © Clemens Alexandrimuand others , tepore Nawuſiphanes.xhe” 
f adv. 1ab, i, Pythagotean, diſciple of Pyrrho, to have been his Maſter, though £ Sexmy 
Empirigus writes that he himſelf deny'd he had been diſciple roNev/- 
phanes, Apollodorrs, in his Chronology, reports , that Epicurws heard. Ly- 
g loc, cir, ' * iphaves and Praxiphanes; bur this, ſauh g Laerrins, he. doth) Bot himſelf 
vc acknowledge, in his Epiſtle to Ewridicrs, Ls with 2, 
' hdenar, deor. Hemight indeed have heard Xenccrares, and ſome there are ({alphh Cicero) 
kb,4. who think, he did hear him, (as Demerrius the Magneſian 1p 48 bur 
+ > ©» Epicurmhimſelfwill nor alloy it. | 420 
+ £/ ok I would mention Democrates , with whom, i Plutarchfatthy Epicuru 
w_— i: conreſted about Syllables and Accents ; but that I ſuſpeR Nemocrates robe 
© falfly readinſtead of Demoeritus, even from rhis; ' thar Pturarch adds ,. thar 
.,» »- Epicurwtoleall his opinions from him , whichwasghe common objecti- 
- 2... On concerning Democrim, as: {hall be ſhewn hereafcer,, - | 
k Edt Phyf”" || I hould mention alſo, [Merredeorw , whom & Srobars Calls , noTayTihy , 
; " = his Interp:gter; Doftorem, the Maſter of Epiexxgs g/and ſhould ſuſpect he 
Wore 
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were the ſame wich him , whom 1 Se/i*#s makes contemporary with- Dje- I cap; x. 
genes the Cynick ; did not the opinion, attribured to him of the infinicy 
of Worlds, and of Acoms, argue., that this was Metrodorns the Chian,. 
diſciple of Democricns, whom Epicurss might have, not as Deftorem , a 
Teacher by word of mouth; bur as DuRorem, a Leader, by writing, | 

Thus alſo is L#c:a» to be taken, when he ſaith ſporringly, that Epicxras 
was diſciple ro Democritas, making him to be diſciple of Ariſtipps allo, 
by reaſon of his opinion of Pleaſure , wherein yer there was a great diffe- 
rence berween them, as we ſhall ſhow in its due place. Buc norwich- | 
arg we have alledged , ® Cicero, P/utarch, Empericus, and others, m locis 'elta- 
wrice, that Epicurss uſed ro boaſt , that he never had any Maſter, but was *is, 
&vT0JiAexT®- , his own Teacher , andattained Philoſophy by his own 
wit andinduſtry, Andrthough they ſeem ro mention this , not wichour 
ſome diſparagement of him , yer ic will cafily be granted, char he found 
out many things of himſelf , fince this was char wherein he rook moſ} de» 
lighr ar bis laſt end ; and withall, ſeeing he wric ſo many books, filled 
ongly with his own ſayings , as we ſball ſhow hereafrer. And indeed 
n A;h:nexs, deliveringin an Epigram an excellent ſentence of his, Con n apud Lye. 
cludes, as if Epicwrss learnt it not from any other, than from the Muſes lib. ww. 
and Fpel{e. Hither alſo conducetheſe commendations of Laeriixs - 


; q Diſpencing gifts acquir'd by his own breaſt. 
7 - 

, Ho rows *d his ſoul to break the narraw bonds , * 
Which ferter Nature — 


And others of the ſame kind. ES 
. As for thoſe whom 4 wp particularly eſteem'd , ® Laertius (citing g loe. cir, 


Diocles) affirms, he was c iefly addicted ro Anaxagoras, (though in ſome 
things he.contradied him ) and Arche/aus, who was Maſter to Socrates. 
Of Demecrits: we ſhall ſpeak hereafcer, I onel add , that Epicurus much 
admiring the converſation of Pyrrho , continually quettion'd his diſciple 
Naufiphanes concerning him; as ? Laertiws ſaith, 10 the lite of Pyrrho. oj gt 


CHAP, V. 


When, and upon what occaſion, be addiSied himſelf to Phi- 
Rt loſopby, andinſtitmted a SeF, 


«Olida faith, that he began co apply himſelf co Philoſophy in the 9 in 8þle, 
t 2th year ofhis age winch is confirmed by others , who wrore his | 

life, as Þ Laertivs relates, Bur Epiceures, himſelf Led edby che ſame Le; _ 10% 

erti#;,) atteſteth , tha he.did not addi& himſelt ro Philoſophy cillhe was 77.» .. - , 

fourteen years old, Hermippxs ( ind Laertins ) ſaith , that, lighting acct- v8 

dentally upon the books of Democritns,he betook himſelf ro Philolopliy.; 

but Apalledorxs the Epicurean , in the firlt book of the life of Epicarss, at- 

firms, he applied himſelf ro Philoſophy upan diſlike of rhe Sophiſts and 

Gratnmarians , for that they could "nor explain what Heſfjod meant by 

Chaos, * Sextus Empiricus having related this more-fully;, 1t will not be e adv, Phyſ. 

amiſs to tranſctibe his words. TEN propoſed ſome doubrs concerning lib. 2. 

theſe Verſes of Hefod, | 


. Firſt, C bang, next breaks brea ted Earth was male, 
PppPp he . 


tio 


® Joe 2 cit. 
vlib 19,cap.4- 
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he addes, and ſome affirm, that this was the occaſion of Epicarsz's {adder 
zyplying himſelf ro Philoſophy : for being yer very young, heasked a 

rammariar, who readto him| Chaos was firſt made|:Of what was Chaos 
made,ifit was firſt made? Theother anſwering thar it did nor belong to 
him co teach ſuchrthings,but co thoſe who were called Philoſophers. Then, 
ſaith Epic#rss, I mult goe to thoſe, for they are the perſons that know the 
truth of Beings. 

To omit, what ſome affirm , that he was,as Hermippns( ft in Laerrixs )) re- 
lates, before he addicted himſelfe to Philoſophy, a School-mafter : and 
rhough the 8 Sticks, who were much his enemies , reproached him rhar 
with this Father he raught Boyes for a ſmall ſtipena, and thar with his 
Morher he went from houſe to houſe reading explatory praiers;I obſerve, 
that after he had applyed himſelfro Philoſophy , he inſtirured a School, 

ing thirty rwo years old, as Þ Zaercivs relates, and this firſt at Mirylere 
afterwards at Lampſacnm,as may be colletedfrom the relation of Suidas , 
bor had Diſciples alſo from Colophor, as i Laeriiar relates, 

Rerurning to Athens in the 36. or 37.th, yeare of his age, he awhile 
diſconr Pa(ſaith k Laertins) of Philoſophy mpiblick with other1,but afterwards 
enſtitmted 4 Seft in private denominated from him. Ar firtindeed, admiripg the 
doarine of Democrimms , he profeſſed himſelfe a Democritian ag! Plu- 
zach relares;but afrerwards, for that he changed or added many things, his 


» followers were from him called Epicwreans. 


' CHAD. VL 
His School, 


Hereas otherProfefſors of Sets made choice of particular places in 
| Athens,as the Academy,the Lyczym, and the like, he purchaſed 
a very pleaſant Garden , for fourſcore Minx , where he 
lived with bis friends and diſciples, and raughr Philoſophy. oonn ogy 
others, * Laertins citing Apollodorys, b Pliny writes, that Eprentns firft 
brought into Athens the cuſtome of having under the name of Horins a 
garden, the delights of fields and Country-manſons within the cirty ir 
ſelf, whereas, uncill his cime , *cwas vo: the faſhion to have thoſe kinds of 
manſions ( r#ra )in townes. 
Hence we may conjeRure char this was the'place which! *: Panſun as, 
repores to have been calted,ceyen.in,bistime, the Gardens ;adding thar rhere 
was init a Statue of Venus made by Akamene},coneofifie molt eminent 
thipgs in Achens, { as may be gathered alſo from. 4 Lxcia») and that the 
Temple of Vepus,with.che Rarne of czfeſtiall Venus,didjoyy to it, This 
Garden is often mentionedin the Plurall number by * Cicero , f Juyenal , 
ang others, and ſomerimes diminutively, Horrwtzs, as Virgil ; bur, how- 


ow it be uſ'd, ir is commonly taken for the Set or DoAtme delivered 
in 


place by Epicwrss and his Schollers. Whence Sextus Empiricss 
calls the Epicuteans, the Philoſophers of che Gardens (as the Stoicks, rhe 
Philoſophers of rhe Stoa or cloiſter ), and Apoltodprus, being iv his time 


the Maſter of the Gardens, was, as ach affirms, © called wnrorveanQ- 


the Garden: King, . 
Behides thisGardev,wh 1 ch,with houſes Selonging to it, joyned upon the 
Sr » Epicurns had 4houſe in Meliteywhich was a Town of the Cecropian 
ride, as £ RE inhabited by Philens , ones of the Anceftors of 
Epicurus, as was former egg (according to Phavorinus) a famous 
t dedicared to He 7enles, Hither Epicurnss ſometimes retired with 


his Diſciples, and act laſt bequeathed ir to his Succeſſors , as we ſhall 
declare hereafter. CHAP. 


C 
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How be lived wub bis Friends. 

r* Picurus after his return to Athens, at what time Anaex.crates was Ar- 
4..chon, wenr onely twice or thrice to /ox;a,to viſit his friends, bur lived 
all the reſt of his time at A:bens, unmarried, nor would never forſake 
his Country, though at char cime reduc'd to great extremities, as ® Laercins 2 libs 10. 
obſerves... The wortt of which was when D-metrins beficg'd Arhens, a- 
bour the 4.4* year of Epicarss 's age, How grear a famine at chat time op» 
preſſ'd rhe Cirty is deſcribed by b Plxtzrch.Bur it is obſervable,char having ? in demerr, 
related a (tory of the conteſt berweenaFarher & hisSon about adead mo 
which had fallen from che trop of a houſe, he adds, They {9 tha Epicurus 
the Flelofopbyr ſuſt ain*d his friends whith Beans which be ſhared equally «- 
138071 them, A X 

{is cherefore lived all the reſt of his time at A:bengrogerher with (06 
many friends andDiſciples whom he conyerſed with and inſtructed, as thar 
whole Cities were wort ſufficient to contain them (they are the words of , necks 
© Laertixs )who reſorted to him, nor onely from Greece buc all other parts, © 
and lived with him in his gardens, as hecites out of Apollodorws ; but c- 
ſpecially from Aſa, and particularly from Lampſacum , and from L.Egype 
as may be colle&ed our of dP/acarch.Ofrhe remperance and frugalicy of his , 1 3 
dier we ſhall ſpeak hereafter. As to his living with his friends, it is remark, = © 9c5viy. ([ 
able what Docles, in Laertins, and others, reJare, That Epicurus did not, as 
Pythagoras, who ſaid thegoods of Friends ought to be in common, appoinc 
chem.to pur their eſtates into one joynt-Stock,(for that imply'd a ol, 
nor a friendſhip)but that any one upon occaſion ſhould be Foely ſupply? 
by the re(t. This will appeare more manifeſt here. In the mean time, 
we muſt not omit an eminent place of © Cicero; Neither ( ſaith he ) did Epi- 
carns approve friendſhip in diſcourſe onely, but much more by life, alt ;ons, aud * cn; lib? 
wanners, which bow great a thing it i1,the fables of the Aucients declare, For 
amongſt the many various ſtories repeated from utmoſt antiquity there are hard- 
ly found three paire of Friends, from Theſcus his time down to Oreftes, But 
j. many great compantes of friendr,and how unanimouſly-loving did Epicurus 
keep in one houſe, and that very litle ? which is dowe even wma Ts day by the 
Epicnreans, Thus Cicero, | 

Amongſt the reſt of his friends, f Laertizs mentions Polyſinatns, who x loetes 
ſeems to be the ſame, of whom rogerher with Hippec/ides anochier E picu- © aps 
rear g/alerins Maximuz gives aſtrange account, I ſhall inferc thie words « libsi : cap:$. 
of Yalerixs, the rather becauſe they will ſerve.xp illuſtrare part of Epicn- 
rus's Will hereafter concerning communication of the goods of his Diſ- 
ciples: rhey are theſe. Hither may aptly be referred Ss & Hippeclides, 
Philoſophers, who, born the ow » followers of the ſett of the ſame Ma 
ſter}, Epicurns , Fang together in the common poſſeſſion of eſtate and maznte- 
nance of that Sc Wie old,in theſame moment of time. Ss equal « ſocie) 
of fertune and friend(hip, who thinks not to have been begotten bred, and ended, 
in the boſonse of celeſtiall ConcordtThug hee. 


CHAP, VIIl. 
His Friends and Diſciples. 
Bus pow to give a Caralogue of the chiefelt of his Friends and Dif- 


ciples,we mult not in the firſt place paſſe-by the rhree Brethren of Epi» 
PPP3 curns 


curus, mention'd inthe beginning,for they by his advice ſtudied Philoſo- 
ke. phy with him, as Philodemes (in® Lamriins) aftirms. Þ Plurarch addes, that 
dJc amor, fra, they took-in rhe orogny of their Brother, as. greedily as if they had 
been divinely inſpired, believing and profefſing from rheix firſt yourh, char 
there was not any man wiſer then Epicurus, The molt eminent of the 
three was Neve/es: hee declaring from a vor: chat his Brocher was the 
wiſeſt of Mortalls, added, as a wonder, that his Mother could ;containſo 
many and ſo great aromes,as, by rheir — made up ſuch a wiſe 
© adv:col: 2 Man zas © Plxrarchrelares, Henceir appearing that Neoo/es followed nor 
22+ Genebr, 22y Philoſophy * of his own, bur thar of his Brother, I know-nor wh 
lib:1Ghronol.} ſome affirme that he introduced a SeR like thar of his Brother , unleſle 
*;inEpic: Perhaps they ground it upon rhar place of * S»:des, where he ſaith 
that Neocles writ concerning his Se& : bur who ſees nor, it may be under- 
ſtood, thar he writ concerning the Se& which he himſelfe profeſſed, bur 
11: de co, 3s inſticured by another, eſpecially for that there is nothing ſaid any 
as ſ "_—_ of he m_ of _ Rs ? teal - . 
| Chi: Obſerve by theway,thar rhis ſaying oe5,Live cloſiy(whichtPlutarch, 
ew oppugnes,aud is brought in 8 amongit the proverbial ſpeeches)did belong 
» in» Neocl 2, to this Neocles,asfthe ſame Þ S#idas affirmeth, 
ls. s To his three Brerhren ,may be added thoſe three Friends, who, (aswe 
& Epilt« ©. readin | Senccn ) became great perſons, through che converſation of 
» de fin:lid:2. Epicnrus, | 
- 1 -;rodors:s 1s to be firſt nam'd ;for he was, as ® Cicero ſaich,- almoſt an- 
2 libs 23, Other Epicurns, 1 Sryabo plainly declarerh, he was of Lampſacxm, For 
whereas Laertins ſeems to fay he was anArhenian,the place 1s very corrupt; 
eſpecially ſeeing it is manifeft he was not an Athenian,from this Antithefis 
® Ioc:citt of ® Cicero, How mach was Epicarns happier for being iv» his Country, than 
"4 FH Merrodorns for being at Athens ;becauſe Arhens was not the Country of 
La 2 Metrodorns ; thetextof ® Laerrius is this, He had many Diſeiples but the 
moſt eminem were etrodorus* At o1iov, and Timoorates, and Sandes a 
farene ,who from his firft acquaintance with the namn never left bim, &c, For 
my part Tam of opinion , 'thar rheſe words *Adwaivr, x, Tworegrw, x, 
Foy ſhould be quire expunged, for if you rake them away, the rett joyns 
rogerher very well ; if you admir them, they wilt not hang rogerher : for 
It was 1/errodorus that was indeed a Lampſacene, and with whom all the 
* in Not : ad reft chat followes agreeth, not Sander, whom, beſides other things, it is 
a th falſe that Epicar«s ſhould mention in his Will. And thoagh © Caſuuber 
conceaves,that *Adwaioy maybe the proper name of a May, yer is it travge 
thar we heare nothing elſewhere, as well of Arheneusas of Seardes, as 
Epicureans; fince Laertivs in this place reckons ap his moſt eminent diſ- 
Ciples : but taking rheſe away, the rhree viz ; Merrodorns , Polyenny , and 
erniachys are deſcribed'in a continued ſeries; who, as we ſaid, are 
Put rogether by Seneca, as moſt eminent. As for Timocrares, he is men- 
rioned afrerwardsby the way, when he comes to name Metrodorns as 
his Brother, and ſeems hereto be inſerred amiffe. The occaſion upon which 
theſe names crept into the Texr I ſuſpe@ro be,rhar, perh , ſome Tranſ- 
fcriber had nored in the margenr thar whar is delivered in*rhe Texr 
was confirmed alſo by Athenens( anrhor of rhe Deipnoſophiſte : for 
in him there is ſomerhing concernipg the my ) and by Timocrates 
(for he alſo is cited by Lamrias),and by ande:i( perhaps Su5das or ſome 


other). That many things harehererofore beeninſerted our of the margents 
into the texts themſelves by careleſſnefſe of The Tranſcribers , is moſt 
manifeſt, "gw. , , 

© Mderrodvrus therefore was by country a Eampſacene( not the ſame wich 


+2 ” 


that 
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that friend of Anaxaporas, whom Þ Þarrtins mentions ofche Came name ) pid, z, 
born.in che x 2th year ofEpicxrus's age; for, dyingin the 534 year of his 
age, ( the coherence ofthe words and ſevſe makes me think it{hould be 
re &yeſc.) and thar being the 5 before the dearh of 
Epicuyss, who Nved tothe 724 year it is. evident , thar the year of his 
birth maſt fall npon the 1 2th of Epicures's. Fromche fir rime char ſen 
erodorns became acquainted with Epiewrws, ( which _ pen in the 
220 year of his age, ar what rime Epicwras lived at Lampſacum ) he never 
(as we began ro ſay olit'of Larriiss) pared from him, bur one fix 
months, in which rime he was abſent at home , and thence returned co 
Epicurss, He had a ſiſter, Bars, whonthe macried to [domenens, and x 
concubine named Leontinmm, He had children, whom Epicwrns recom- 
mended in his Will, and in che Epiſtle which he wrir dying; and parcicu- 
larly a ſon, named Epicarss. He was avery good man, undaunredwirh 
troubles, or dearh ir ſelf , as Epicwrns himſelf, in Laeriivs, arteſts, « He | 
had che Dropfie ; 1 for Cornelins Celſws writes, that whilſt he was ſick of 
rhar diſeaſe , and coutd no longer abſtain, as was convenient, fromdrin. 1193-42-21, 
king; he uſed, after he had forborn a—_ while, todrink, and calt 4t up -... = 
again. Bur whether it was of this diſcale, or ofſome other, thathe dyed ; _ 
1s nor Certain, The Books which he wrir are, by Leerrins, reckonedto be 
theſe; Avainſt Phyficigns ITT. Of the Senſes, to Timocrares, Of Magnani=  - .. - . 
mity. O the Infirmity of Epicurus. —_— the Dialetticky., Ay ainſt the Sr= TE 
phiſts IX. Of the way to Wiſdom. Of Alteration, Of Riches, Againſt Demo» + | 
crirus. Of Nobility, Befides which, * Platarch cites his Books, Of Philoſo- PEIPEE 
Phy. Of the Poers, Againſt Timarchus. Likewiſe © Clemens Alexandrinss ( 9,0 00 
Cites a Treatiſe, That the cauſe of felicky which comes frgmonr ſeloer iz grea- : 
ter, than that which comes from other things, Bur of Merroderu: enough, 

Polyenus was ſon of Athenodorss , «Landpidcene alſo, He was's great 
Xatbematician, tro uſe the words of Cicero, and(to compriſe muchin |, _ 
lircle) modeſt and amiable, as Philodemsu: (in * Laertins)ſawh. ©" a lib. ooh 

Hermachus was ſon of Agemarchas, a Mitylenean, ts farbec of mean 
uokeey: Ar firſt be (ſtudied Rhetorick, bur afrerwards becameſo knowing 
in Philoſophy , - char Epicwras dying , commirted the government of the = 
School to him, He dyed at Ly/ias. There is great mention of himin Epi- 
eurns*'s Will. His Writings, which Laertins commends for excellent , 
theſe. Epiſtolicky, concerning Empedocles, XXII, Of Difcrplines, (| for Ca- 
ſanbone well reads not Mavyrdv, but Mavutrov) rwo Books. Againſt Plato, 

Ag11nſt Ariſtotle. . , | fs L2TJ0 

Yo rheſe muſt be added w Leontins, a Lampſacene , whom Plerarchcal- y agy.col.1.r; 
lech, one of the mot eminenr diſciples of Epicurns ; adding, that this was 
hewho writ co Lycophros', that Epicurus honoared Deywoornn. 

Mareover ,Colotes and [demenens, Lampſacenes alſo.Of che former we ſhal 
have occaſion to ſpeak oftner, eſpecially becauſe of the rwo Books whach 
Plutarchwrit againſt him, * Laertiss elſewhere writes, that Meyedenwssr , 1; þ 
the Cynick was his diſciple, (unlefſe perhaps rhere were ſome other Colores | 
of Lampſacum,) The ſame Coleres 1t is, Who, cited by 9 Macrobing, argues, yin Somn, Sci, | 
that P/ato ought nor co have inyepred rhe fable of Ers ,- becauſe no kind Ib, x, | 
of fiction agreeth with the Srofellbre of rtuch; The latter, /domenens, Epi- 
| eutys defign'd ta make famous by his Lecters, as indeed he did, which a 

ge 


pears from * Sengca; 1 will wedge, ſaith he, Epicurusfor a» example, 
writing to Idameneus, (then a miniſter of Stare, employ'din great fe) z Epiſt, 31, 
perſwade him, from 4 ſt ious kind of life, to trye ſeilpd glory. lor 'e, 
&« you 5 bas glory, my Epiſtles will make you morg fantous, than all t ſe chings 
« which you efteem. , ang for which you arg eſteemed. Who would havd known - 
Idomeneus , if Epicurus had nt gravtd bu name in bis. Benters "I 

Api- 
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LY eriſtraces apd Princes, eventhe K,pg hirſclf, from whons Tdomenens de- 
rived bus Titlegarenow ſuppreſſed by a deep ob{;vron, Thus he, And theſe(ſaith 
Laertins) were the more eminent diſciples, | 
Burt to theſe may be added rwo our of Yalerins, already mentioned, 
Polyſtratus and Hippoelides; eſpecially ſeeing Laertins reckons Polyſtr atus 
as ſucceſſor ro Hermachus, unleſs the Polyſtrains who is joyned to Hippo» 
clides, were not the ſame with him that ſucceeded Hermachss, 
We might adde 7 imcraes of Lampſacum, Brother of Metrodorme 5 bur 
he ſeems to have fallen off, nor brooking the reprehenſions of his Brocher. 
We ſhall therefore rather joyn ro theſe 4»s, the ſervant of Epicurm, 
who, as Leertiws affirms, became an eminent Philoſopher, not omitted by 
a lb, 1, cap, * {gelling and Þ Macrobins , in reckoning up thoſe, who, of ſervants, be- 
12, came famous for Philoſophy. 
b Saturn. 1. To omit Apelles, fomewhere deride Foes 6c » we muſt here men- 
Us tion three Women, who together with others of the ſame ſex, learnt Phi- 
loſophy of Epicurws, One, Leontium, who findied Philoſophy under Epi- 
e 1. r3 CurKsy as c Athena recites , and may alſo be colleRed from «d Cicers, who 
: = de- ſaith, ſhe wrote a Book againſt 7 heo hrafins, in an Go ſtyle, andin the 
or. Arrick diale&. The ſecond, Themiſta, Daughter of Zoilws, a Lampſacene, 
: Wife of the forementioned Leenrins, Of her. , beſides the reftimoniecs 
' 4, Which we ſhall hereafter alledge , © Clemens A/exandrinus taketh exprefſe 


f lib, m_ notice, The third, Philens , whom f Athenens affirms ro have wruten 

"4 many things ; adding thar the obſcene books aſcribed ro her , were put 
forth under her Name, by Polycrates the Sophiſt, to diſcredit the Wo- 
man. 


Totheſe may be added Herodotus , ro whom Epicure: writ a little Epi- 
rome of Phyſick, extant in Laerrins;zand who amongſt other things, accor- 
ding to the ſame Laertins, writ a book of the youth of Epicurus, 

Pithecles, ro whom Epicurus writ of Superiour things ; extant in Laer- 
rigs, and who affirmed, that when he was bur 18. year old, he had nor his 
equall for ingenuity in all Greece, as Plutarch relares. 

:  Menacens, to whom Epicerus writ that Epiſtle concerning Morality, 
which is extant in Laertins, its beginning recited alſo by Clemens Alex- 
andrinns, | | 

Timocrates, ſon of Demetrius, a Poramian , and. Amynomachns, ſon of 
Philoer ates of Bate, whom Epic#rus made rhe Executors of his Will. 

.  Nigawor, whom Epicurns recommended to the care of the ſaid Exe- 
cutors-. 
2 Pe ' Ewrydicur, one'of thoſe to whom, as Laertins ſaith, he writ Epiltles, 

Dofitheus, and his Sons Pyrrho, and Hegeſianax, to whom Epicarus 
wrote a conſolatory letter, upon the death of their Father, as we findin 
Platarch. 
 Tomir Polymedes, Antidorus, and others, to be mentioned hereafter in 
treating of his Books. 


X | CHAP. IX. 
| How much he wrote. 


N Either did Epicurs:, ſpend the cime in giving his Diſciples only Oral 
Inftruions, but beſtowed much pains in compoſing ſeverall books. 

/ But ro underſtand how much he labour'd herein, oy compariſon wich 
a bib, 1. other. Philoſophers 'z hear bur Laercivs in his ® preface; Many things, 
ſaich he , Zeno wru; more , Xenophanes ; more, Demwcritus ; more, Ariſtotle ; 
more, Epicurn ; more, Chry ſippns, Where we ſee that Epicwrns, as to mo 
x 5 - cu 
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rude of writings came ſhort onely of Chry/ippec. Bur obſerve, that el(e- 
where d Laertizs; to ſhow, he may be thought to have exceeded Chry/ip- b lib. r97 
pus herein; cites Apo//odorns the Athenian, who, ſaith he, i ſhow that what | 
Epicnras writ of — net borrowed from any other, did far exceed the books 

4 Chryſippus, ſai oqpraſty cows : If a man (hould take out of the boeks of 

-htyſippus, the things which be hath borrowed of others , the paper will be left 
blank, But that this may not ſeem ſtrange, the ſame 6 Laercixs elſewhere lib, 10, 
relates, that Chryſippns for his emulation of Epicurss in writing much, was 

called by Carneades, the Rarafice of his books, becauſe, of Epicugus wric any 
thing, (read yeoklou not yedtLas) he would affett to write 48 much. iphence i 
came to paſſe, that he often wrote the ſame — over again, and whatſorver 
came next to hand, and preſently thruſt it in for baſte , without correftion'y and 

brought is þ many teſtimonies of other Writers , thas bis bookg were fille4 up 
onely with thems, as may be found in Zeno alſe, and Ariſtotle, Thus fins, 

of Chryſippas, bur of Epicerxs not ſo: ford he relareg'thar his volumes q j6id. 
amounted to three hundred , - i» which, ſaich he, chere « no a macs | any 
other Author, but they are al!the very wardsof Epicnrms, Which I rye, 
co ſhow ( ſeeing Epicurns wrote ſo many rhings , * 4 greae W/uver, as he | ,,.. 
rermes him, and exceeding for multitude of Books , ſoas f Origen char» £ qv. Cell. 
ging Celſivs with temerity , objedts as 2 thing he conceives impoſſible, 1b, 7, 
'Fhrg is not agy of us, who, ſaith he, kyowes all that Epicurus writ) hus fluent 

vein, and how he was chiefly employ'd. 


CHAP. X, 
What Writings of bis are, particularly, mentioned by 
| Anthors, 


Ere it is fit, we give a kind of Caralogue of his Books, not of all he 
wrote, bur of thoſe whote Ticles are excant in other Authors. I ſay 
their Titles, for the books themſelves have ſo miſcarried by the injury of 
rime, that beſides ſome few compendiums preſerv'd by Laernws, and ſome 
fragments ſcatrer'd up and down among ſeveralt Writers, there is nor 
apy thivg of rhem remaining, ar leatt, as yet known to us, 
: To begin with thoſe, which Laercws accounts the bett, they are ranked 
rnus. 
Of Nature, XXXVII. Theyare ſometimes cited ſimply , Of Narwre, 
ſomerimes with rhe number of che Books, as when rr x tie. oa in his 


Life, cires the 1, the XI, XII, XIII. XV. *Galexalſo mentions the Ti- 1 ir, 
the and number ofthe Books. 2 woe "wg 


Atoms, and Vacunm, ſo uſually cited , b Cleomenes ſeemeth to mean b i... ens: 
rhe ſame under another name, Of the Principles of all things, OOINgr 
| Of Love. 

An Epitome of rhings MEE. + to Naturall —_ This Epi- 
rome was twofold, great and licele; bothare ciced by Laeriuns ; the leſſer, 
that which is written to Herodotus, 

Againſt the Megarick_( or DialeRick ) & (> orf s Donbts, Theſe 
Dowbrs, ſeem chiefly to have concerned certain Moral Arguments, as con- 
cerhing Juſtice, Marriage, and: Dower : for this ſeems to be the ſame, 4 | 
which Laertizs, and< Pluterch, cite under the name of Doxbrs , without lid. - > God 
adding, To che Megarichs, : 

Kv'e tru dint, Maxim, or, as d Cicere interprets , JMaximirate Sew- 4 de fin; bibs; 
tentiae, becauſe, ſaich he, they are {heoqmoge ivy expreſſd , which conducs  ... = - 
exceedingly io living happily. Hef elſewhere. calls them ſeleft , and ſhort Sen- 6 4 nas. deve; 

| tences, 2. 
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joly. Phyſ. rences, g Sextus ſeems to call them Memorable ſayings, Laertius hath put them 
ib. 2, 
of Crantor, which i, ſaith he, nr great maeed, but golden, and, 45 Paneting 
* adviſed Tubero , to be gotien by hearr. He was in opinion different from 
Suidas, who catls them Wicked notions, | 
Tite, upicwoy, ) me » ſol conceive it ought rather robe reyde- 
red, then of Setts; becauſe in 'this book Epicurns, ſeems nor todefzgn a 
Hiftory of Sets, bur Morall Inftirution , which is converſant about the 
choice of things , as Laeriizs declares at the end of Epicurw's Epiltle to 
Menecens, Not to mention, that he reacherh che Echick kind to confiſt 
onely of ele&ion and avoidance, For which reaſon,the Book, which is ar- 
dinatily and nextto this cired , | | 
 TItex uTav, of Plants, m_ rather to be enticuled, TIte} pwkrar, 
Of things to be avoided ; as well for coherence of theticle, as for thac Epi- 
curas, almoſt wholly caken up with Morall Philoſophy , ſcarce treated of 
any particulac ſubjeR in Phyſick , unleſs chey were ſuch as conducedro 
take away vain terrours from the minds of men.z of which kind, this of 
Plants could-not b:, Moreover, becauſe in Mavuſcripts, this title is con- 
need to the former by the conjunRion nai, we may conjeRure, thar the 
' Inſcription was, TIzeA dipyoiov x, m7e4 qvybr; or under a ſingle title , 
Tite} &ipyotor , Z pvyav ; Of elettion and avoidance, Yer might. the In- 
ſcription have been in che plurall number ,  foraſmuch as it is afterwards 
| ſaid, Eleit:ons an4 avoidances are dijudicated from pleaſure and grief. 
kadv. Col. 2. Oftheend ; So this Book is generally cired, as, among others, by © Plu- 
tarch, Neither doth Cicero ſeem ro mean any other, though he cite a Book 
of the ents of good andewill,. - I PT: OO | 
1 de nat. deors Ofhe Criterie, or the Canon, or, as 1 Cicero tranſlates ir, Of the Rule, and 
= of Juigment, Bur if inſtead of Judgment. we render it Judicatory , the 
force of the word will be more fully expreſs'd. 
. Cheredemus, or, Of the gods. This is one of thoſe Books, which Epicurus 
entiruled by the names of his brethren and friends, that, being dead, their 
m de oce. yiv; 9ames might not be forgotten, as ® P/utarch obſerves. f 
nady. Cel. 2. Of Sanitity, 67 "637mg This perhaps is he, whom * Platarch terms, 
Hegetoanax, "+7 0968 jar death, Epicxrus wrote to his Parents; 
unleſs perhaps it were he who wrote Hiſtories, and Troica , cited by 
olbz.&9. % Achenens; forhe was of Alexandria, and Epicurns had friends our of 


e/£ £)Pf- 
Of Lives IV, which is all one as if the Inſcriptian had been , Of Life and 
Mamers, Neither doth Epicaras ſeem in theſe Books to relate the ſtor 
of ſlomCeminent perſons, as Plutarch and Laertivs Wave done in their 
Books of Lives ; but rogive rules, whereby ro lead a quier life , as ma 
plainly enough be collefted from the catalogue of the Morall Treatiſes, 
and the places cired out of this by Laertius, The word Lives ſeems here 
pin Zycugo, to be taken in the ſame ſenſe, as with ? P/urarch, when he ſpeakerh of che 
difference of Lives and Politicks , which the Interpreter well renders ,' Of 
Manners and Publick Inſtitutes, Of theſe Books, are hereafter cited by La- 
ertizs,the firſt and ſecond, 
L Of Juſt Afton, . 
Neocles ro Themiſta, This ſeems to have been that Neocles who was bro- 
ther to Epicwrn, nor his father ; for in like manner he called other of his 
q Hob. queſt books after.che names of his brothers. wed td 
q 5ymy. * The Banquet , Cited by 4 P/utarch,  Athenew,, and others. * Plutarch 
r deipn. 5. © | mentions Queſtions handl:d in ir , concerning che heat of Wine , rhe 
Cadv, Col. 1, time of Coition, Caerrixe, concerning troubles abour Marriage, &c. 
”"—” gueſt, Eurylechus ro Metrodorus, I gueſs, that this Exrylochns was the ſame 
NE with 
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wich that Exrydicss, ro whom, as we ſaid formerly, Epicurns writ 5 but 


che thing is uncertain. 
Of ſeeing. 
Of the —_— which : wm _ bility of 4 Fs bo 
Of Toxching ; or perhaps, Of the tangibility of Atoms : for © Epicurns Cal- «an ; 
led Aaron = Fall evi oo which — be FA For , | Capes LO - 
Of Fate, 
Of Paſſions. Sentences to Timocrates, | 
TH mov, Precognicorium; ſo I render it, becauſe he ſeemerh in this 
co have diſconrſed of the Przcognirive faculr Y- 
Protreptick,(exhortatory) that 1s, Diſconrſe; tos ſo [ſocrates and Clemens, 
expreſly. 
Of +4 Ud\aar, fimnulacra, imagines, ſpecies, forme, ſpettra ; ſo ſeve- 
rall perſons varioully interpret chem, which are now commonly tearmed 
Intentionall ſpecies, * 
Of Phant«/ie, or the impreſſion thereof, which appearerh 1o che know- 
ingfaculcy ; for neicher did Epicwrns, nor molt of the antient Philo(o- 
phers, underſtand by this word, as we now for the moſt part do, the fa- 
culry it ſelf. | 
Ariftobalus; this book bears the name of Epicwrs?*s third brother, 
Of Mmfick.; viz. as it conducerh ro Manners; for this may becolle&ed | 
u adv; Col. x; 


from * P/#tarch and w Empiricas, 
Of Gifts and Gratitude, mentioned by * Expiricus, who cites ſomerhing w dv Md. 
x ady; Gram, ' 


Grammaricall our of ir. 
Polymedes ; he ſeems to have been ſome friend or diſciple of Epicarss. 
Tmocrates, III. Whether meaning the brother of AMerrodorgys , or the 
Executor of his Will, or ſome other. Hence I ſhould believe, chat by La. 
ertins was Cited the third book of Timecrates , or written by Timocrates ; 
but chat inſtead of Twregny, 1 ſuſpeR ir ſhould be written T A 
relating to the chird book , which, by Epicwrns, was ſoenticuled, This 
che Texc ſeems ro confirm, 
Metrodorws V. That this was the ſame AMerrodorus , of whom we have 
ſpoken formerly, cannot be doubted. From the firſt book, cited by Laer- 
tins, may be colleRed, that Eprcurws related the ſtory of Metrodorw?s life, 
Antidor«s 11, This Antiderss is mentioned by v Plurarch , and perhaps , age; cel. x; 
by = Laertinsalſo, in the life of Heraclides, if we there read Antidorus for u lib, 5, 


Ktodoyns. 


TIze} virav Afar me 8 MiPw,Of the South-winds,Sentences, to Mithres, 
DateTime che Title 7p, rather ro beread , ng} woo, Of Diſeaſes , as 
well for the reaſons alledged abour the Tile, vg dvTa@v, as for that 
theſe Senrences ſeem not ro have beer ſeverall opinions, concerning 
ſome particular Winds, as Morall Sencences to moderate the pain of 
diſeaſes. This ſeems to be the ſame Abres a Syrian, whom Merradorws \ 
relieved, as ® Plurtarch hath ſeveralltimes delivered ; and rhe ſame whom a adv. col, 
Þ Laertics relates to have been the Steward of Ly/ſimach3's houſe; adding , Þ lib. to. 
that Mithres ſaying ro T heodorns , Thou ſeemeſt not onely not to ac- ts 
knowledge gods, bur Kings alſo. Theodoras repli*d, How can I bur ac- , 
knowledge gods, who think thee an enemy tothe gods ? 

Calliſto/as; who, it may be preſumed, was ſomefriend of Epricwyss's, 

Of a Kingdom, mentioned by < Plutarch, . | 

Anaximenes ; perhaps the ſame Lampſacene who is mentioned by 
4 Strabo , and whom both © Platarchand f Laertis ſeem. to mean ;_ for, 4 lib. 14. 
rhough he were one of Alexander's Maſters , yer did he ſurvive him, (for t we ud, 
he wrore his ations ) and was, ppg; ad Szuidas , diſciple to Diogenes * _ 
the Cynick, and conſequently younger than he ; whereas Diogenes died in 
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_ —_— year of Epicurns's age, viz, inthe beginning of the x 14 th. ' 
ymp1 A i - * 
Epiſtles, Of theſe, four are extant in Laertius; one, to Herodotus, which 
Was, as we ſaid, the leſſer Epitome, and under thar name cited by g Achi/- 
tes T atins ; Of Naturall things. The ſecond, to Pyihocles, Of Meteors, or 
ſuperiour things , as well Celeſtiall, as all others above theearth, The 
third, to Fſenecens, Of Manners, The laſtis very ſhore, which he wric 
dying, to /dowenexs, Thar, beſides theſe, he writ innumerable others, may 
be colleted from Þh Plutarch , i Laertins, and others. For Piutarch, fo: 
example, cites an Epiſtle of his, To Anaxarchas; * Laertwes his Epiltle , 
To Ariftobulus; alſo an Epiſtle, To be friends as Myrilene, This ſeems to be 
the ſame with that , which 1 Sexims Empiricss cites thus, To the Phileſs- 
phers at Mitylene, Bur Laertins a—_— rhere were more which bore thar 
1nſcriprion , & Tos Tegs Tos uw MiTuhimn nocdhss ;. fo as there might 
be one of them ſuppohitigious, In the ſame ranck maybe reckoned his 
Epiſtles, concerming: ſeverall infticutions of life, hinted by ® Laernys , 
cited by ® Arbenexs and ® Enſebius, T omir, thar the fame P Atheners 


ar. mentions his Epiſtles ro Hermachus ; and, not toenquire after any more, 


che higheſt in repute were thoſe written to /dowmenens , as we may under- 
ftand from 4 Seneca, whoalſo cireth ſomething excellent out ofhis Epi- 
ſtles ro: Polyennus, Amongſt thoſe to [domeners was thar , out of which 
r Michael Apoſtelius , cites a fragment , containing the originall -of the 
Provetb, Theſe (hall be ro thee both Pythian and Delian,, apply dro thoſe 


- *** that ſhall dye within a ſhort time ; though Eraſmus affirms,the Proverb ir 


{ lib,”:6, 


r.dc fin. 2; 


ſelfro be cired our of Merarder. 4 
Asto the Epiſtles, we ſhall by the way obſerve, chat Epicarus uſed to 
write, by way of ſalutation in the beginning of his Epiſtles, ſometimes 
Moupuv, joy; ſometimes tu negtrſuv, well ro do; ſometimes wt gig'yuy , fome- 
times oveduricos Fw , well to live ; ſometimes Vyiaivay, Health,, For thar 
which we read in TLaertins, x, iy THis tnicoots dife TS yoiguw, tvregxtrfeu 
#, omeFdiws yy He tov, is defeftive, there ſeems ſome word wanting to 
the ſentence; neicher doth the word d@#5ow ſeem to belongrto the form 
of ſalucation. And beſides, theſe words, of: Ts, exclude xaigew from the 
Epicurean form of Salntation ; whereas this word 1s not onely put be- 
fore his Epiſtles, exrant in Laertivs , bur ir is rendred by t Cicero alſo, 
when he alledgeth that which he wrote at his death. For this reaſon , 
when heretofore I would, in the room of theſe two words, have-pur £7Wy, 
as a lefle alrerarion, than if I ſhould haveſubſtirared np Ty ; or the 
like ) the learned Pureanus approvedit ; bur withall conceived . &&450v 
ought ro be retained ; bur rhe excellence Menagius was of opinion , that 
fince a word is wanting, for d@45o ſhould be read tyEt@w, uicd on rhe 
like occafion by Laertizs ; bur that ori Ts ought robe rerained,, foral- 


. 


much as Fpicerss ſeemeth not to have uſed" the word xaifuv , it being 


$ ac” lapl, in menrioned as proper to Cleon , both by » Lucian and w Lara, himielt. 


ſalur, 


w lib, 3. 


tia,” © 


Or whether inſtead of &&.&ov might we nor pur dgcoutTat, or, with the 
leaſt'al;eration, #gt50y , fignifying, thar for ſalutation, he was beſt pleaſed 
with'thoſe words, tw TegrTſu, and ensd\uios £w:;;'or might nor -dvTi Ts be 
retained, implying, that he did not quite calt afide cheyord xgigyuy , but 
inſtead of it ſometimes nſedche other rwo, as if nite wereeirher wanting 


- or. imply'd. Indeed, * Lucian ſeems nor-obſcurelytohint as much, when 


 . relating, that Epicurnswas extreanly delighted wich 'theword xgigew , he 
© addes', that ſometimes he uſed other words ,' and thar ſomerimes in his 


mote actnrare and profound Epililes, (which yet he ſaich were nor! many) 
or whey he wrir'to his moſt intimate friends, he chiefly uſed Sys. 
'Laertine therefore attributing rhe word wnegfrlw to bim , may as well 
AL C 
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be thought ro. have intended yaifpur , as uſed by him : ſince, attributing 
w _ cohim alſo, he makes.w Tegrſw as:peculiar to Plate, as Xx&lpuy 
ro Cleon, | | 

This Catalogue of his Books is' compiled by Laerriws ; but beſides theſe, 
there are othets, cited both by Laerrrw himielf, and other Writers. La- 
ertixs formerly cired his Book, Of Rhetorick,, mentioned alſo by the Scho- 
liafl of Hermogenes, But that which1s Cited, Of Perſpicurty requiſite to Diſ- 
courſe, belongs tro Canernick', which he ſubſticured in che room of 
Dialeitich, 

He likewiſe ſeems to cite his TI@gmyaura, Antecedentia, or Precipua ; 
things precedent or preferred, in rhe ſenſe of the Stoicks. I ſhould think 
ir meant of ſome of the Books before-cited, if among them there were 
any , wherein that whichis alledged were written by Epicurm, 

There are cited alfo So Inſtitutions ot Elements, XIT, 
| There ſeems alſo to be ciced , Of Worlds, XII, For, deſcribing ſeverall 
Worlds , he is ſaid ro have done it in the XII th. mefi TETs,' or, as the Ma- 
nuſcripts, Ttgi dvTs, upon this very ſubjeR ; the rather, becauſe it ſeems 
not meant of thoſe XXXVII which are conſtantly cited, Of Natare, 

I ſhould add his Phyſ/icall Problemes, and Ethicall dottrives ; bur that un- 
der theſe names may 'be compriſed, all that Epicurm wrote concerning 
Natnre and Morality. Y 

Moreover, J Cicero cites his Book, Of the chief Good, unlefle it be the y Taſe. 3: 
ſame with chat, Of the Exd, already mentioned. 

By the * ſame alſo is cited his Book, Of Pleaſare ; this perhaps Laertine x, ge devia, 2; 
meant, when he ſaid , It was objected by ſome againſt Epicure, that 
uſurped the Treatiſe of Ar:ippm concerning Pleaſure , as if it had been 
his own. 6 | At 

Beſides theſe, *Cicero cites his Book, Of Piety towards the gods , diſtin&t, » dc nar; deor; 
as it ſeems, from that, Of Sarttity, reckoned by Laertim, O Santtity, ſaith 1, 
he , Of piety towards the gods, he wrote Books, 

Again, Platarch declares, that he wrote Books againſt Theophraſtre : for, 
the ſecond of them , he ſaith, contained a diſcourſe concerning Colours, 
Hitherro of his Books, 


CHAP. XI. 
His Will. 


| fanances having employed his lifein Teaching and Writing , and being 

now grown old, made, as the cuſtom was, his Will, which being pre- 
ſerv'dentire by ® Laertim, we ſhall nor need to have recourſe to rhoſe 3 1b. 10: 
fragments of it , which lye diſperſedly in Cicero, and other Writers, It 

was in this form, 


Thu I bequeathe. 1 give all my Eſtate to Amynomachus , ſor of 
Philocrates, of Batis, ( a Town of the Eygcan Tyibe, as * Helychius þ ;a Lex, 
deſcribes it ) and to Timocrates ſor of Demetrius , a Potamian, (of 
Potamus, a Town belonging to the Leontian Tribe , © Phavorin, ) ac- *'2 E% 
cording to the donation which bath already been made, and is recorded 
among the Deeds in the Metroum , ( a Temple of the great goddeſſe , 
at Athens, ſeatedupon the Haven , in which £ Lawes , Fudgment®, 
and other ARS were preſerved , as Athenzus , Suidas , and others 
affirm ) with this condition, that they beſtow the Garden and all that be- 
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tongs to it, oa Aermachus , for of Agemarchus , a-Mery/enean, and 
theſe that ſhall ftuay Philoſophy with b7a';, and 6nthiſe, whit Herina- 
chus ſball leave his ſucceſſors in. Philoſophy, azd to thoſe who ſhall ſuc- 
Ceed us in the profeſſion of Philoſophy, For ever. Ard, that it may be pre- 
ſerved with 'all poſſible care, 1 aſſign the School to Amynomachnus and 
Titnocrates, azd to their heirs, accoraiag to-the ſureſt form of Law , that 
they may keep the Garden , and uelrues 1t to theſe who ſhall profeſſe Phi- 
bo oph after us. The bouſe which zs at Mcelite, let Amynomachus #74 
Timcrates deliver to Hermachus , and to thoſe that fhudy Phrliſe- 
phy, with him , to dwell in tt as long as be ſhall rue. Of the Revenues 
made over by us fa Amynomachus and Tumocrares, let them. ſet 
apart as much as ſhall be ſufficient ( adviſing. wth Hermachus ) to 
celebrate the exequies of my 'fatber., mother , and brethren; and to keep , 
as they bave done hitberto , ity Girth-day , tn"the "firſt Decad of the 
"month Gamclion ; 'as alſo to provide a Feaſt for entertainment of all 
thoſe, who ſtudy Philoſophy with us , every month , on the twentieth day 
of the Moou, in commemoration of us , and of Metrodorus. Let them 
alſo keep a day in memory of my brethren inthe month Poſideon , as we 
ſed to do; and another to Polyznus, 17 the moth Metagitnion, Let 
Amynomachus and Timocrares Take rare of Epicurus , ſonof "Me - 
'trodorus-.” a#d of theſm of Polyztius ; ' ad let them ſtudy Philoſyphy , 
Und lve with Hermiachus, 1n like manner , let them take care bf the 
"daughter of Mertodorus, and as ſoon as Jhe ſhall be Marriageable, be- 
ftow her uponhim 0 the fludems of Philoſophy » whom Hermachus ſhall 
chooſe; provided ſhe Le modeſ}, and obedient to Hermachus, Let Amy- 
nomachus ard Timocratcs , out of our Revenues , beſtow yearly ſomuch 
as ſball be ſufficient, for their maintenance , with the conſent of Herma- 
chus. For let them ſo efteem Hermachus, having a equallſhare 13: our 
Revenues , and grown old 11 ſuaying Philoſophy under us, and left Ly us 
Gutde of thoſe t at ſtudied Phzloſop 1 under us , that all things be done 
by bis aduice, As for her portion, when ſhe ſhall come to be marriageable, 
let Amynomachus and Timoctates take as much as they ſhall think 
convenient, with the conſent of Hermachus. Likewiſe, let them 1 ake the 
ſame careof Nicanor as we ard, that all they who fladying Philoſophy 
with us , bave communicated the uſe of their Eſtates , and expreſſing all 
friendſhip, have choſen to grow old with us in Philoſophy , want not any 
neceſ] aries to the utmoſt of our power. A It my Books 1 bequeath-to Herma- 
chus ; but if any thing of mortality hap en to Hermachus , before the 
children of Merrodorus "arrive ' at full age, Tet Amynomachus 4nd 
Timocratcs tale care , that all necefſ aries'be ©, 4 Ldngyrtrinvry 
* as much'as ſhall Le neceſſary, out of the Revenues left byus.” Let all the 
reſt be ordered 4s we bave appointed , as \much as is poſſible, T manumit 
" of myſerulans, Mus; Licias; Lyconz Phadria alſo, 7 ſet free. 


CHAP. 


EPIGURUS I27. 


CHAP, XII. 
The manner of bis Degth. 


A S concerning his laſt ſickneſſe , and death, we muſt know that Epic- 


rx was of a conflicution not very ſtrong, This is implied even by 
rhe Title of che Book , written by * Metrodorye, Of the infirmicy, ( or un- 
bealchfullnefle ) of Epicwrw. Ir is implicd alſo by the envious Exaggera- a Leerrdibjrgy 
tion of Þ Seidas, that Epicuris could nor endure to pur on his Cloaths, 
nor to riſe out of bed, nor to look upor the Sun, and che fire, and the like. ,b ia Les, 
Theſe may at leait perſwade, that Epicxwra was of a Complexion nioc 
Rrong, and as the whole courſe,of his life, he had noca con(tanc healch, 
ſoar laſt he dicd of a painfull diſeaſe , rhe Stone, whereof it is probable 
he/had mavyfts. £< Laerine, out of Herwachue, in his Epiſtles , relates & loc. cis, 
char he died of the Srone topping his tine, hayipg [yen ick 1.4. dayes. 
Tr is memorable, rhar being! mou dearh, Mm writ t Ye Epiſtle which M 
tu mentions , as written to 1d»wenens; d Cicero, to. Hermachw; perhaps it | 
was ſent to both , becauſe of the Tavjuw:.orto Idamencyu, TIE th Vo d dc ka, iba; 
Hermachws , \becauſe the children.of Metrodorm were ſufficiently recom- | 
mended ro -Hermachus ,' by.bis Will. Moreover ic is,00t likely that Her- 
 wauorhu, his next fucceſlor , was abſent at.thart time, eſpecially, being he 
ſent a relation of Epicurss's deathin Lerrers , . nor to prefle, rhat hefrom [09 
his youth was more addiQed to Rherorigk, then Philoſophy, as appearech 
from'/Laeres, TheEpiſtle is this, tA oh 
Leading awoſt happy life, aud withall dying , we writ this to you, ſeized b 
the Strangury and Dyſentery beyoud expreſſion ; bur all theſe were counterpoiſed 
by the joy of mind , which I conceived in remembring our diſcourſes and in« 
wertions, Rut thou, aa becomes. the goad will which thow haſt had from thy 
youth to me, and Philoſophy, take care of the children of, Merrodorus, 
© Laertins adds ( out of ' Hermipps ) that Epicurus went into a bath of e loc, cir; 
warm water, called for. wine, drunk it off, and exborting hisfriendsto be | 
mindfall of his DoQrine , , whilſt he was diſcoutrfing, died. , Upon which 


Lacrtiins hath chis Epigram : 


Farewell, and bear my Doitrine n your mins ; 
Saia dyimg Epicurugzo his Friends : 
{nto awarm bath gaing, wine he quaſt, 


An1then fram Pluto tack « colder dr aft. 


CHAP. XII 
'The time of bis Death. 


Picurss, died inthe 24, year of the 129%, Olympiad, Pythararus be- 
ing Archon, After d\w'reg gy tr0S, which ©* Laertixs Cites out of Apel- a lib. ro, 


% 


{adorus's Chronology,Caſaubone rightly reads Ths inogs GAduns x, wat To. 
55 *OKuunicd\Q-: for in the ordinary readingiuuss being wanting, Who 
could 1magine chat Epicurns , born inthe 1agth, Olympiad coulddyein 
the 107th, And indeed, the 729. year of Epicarss, in which he is ſaid to 
- have dyed, falls upon the x29, Olympiad. 
The month and day of the year , in which Epicarss, died is told by 
b Clemens Alexaxdrinus ,, who ſaith, that Antilochns from the time of Py- b Stems, tab. c: 
thagoras to the dearhof Epicurus , reckoned 312. years, adding that the eas 


death of Epic#rws happened on the tenth day of the Month , Gamelion, 
Where 


122 


c dc faro. 


d lib. 7. cap. 


48. 
ce in Macrcb. 


£ de die nar. 
£ in Car. Ma- 


55 8. cap. 


I3. 
i 3 orac. def. 
k in Lex. 


1 lib. 16. 


m lib.3. cap.1. 
ninKLex. 


o Herverws. 


Where obſerve , if the time of Thoyms be reckoned from the 60th, 
Olympiad, in which Laeriz: ſairh, he flouriſhed ; there will be found ro be 
but 270. years,from rhence to the death of Epicurys , and conſequently 
the account of Amntilochus will fall ſhort 42, years. Wherefore this 
mx mult berakey from the birth of P1hago,as > who began to flouriſh 
io the 4om. year of his Age, : 

Now whereas A pollodorns ſaith , that Epicsrss lived 7 2.years, which is 
confirmed alſo by c Cicero, ſaying, 1r alwayes was true, that Epicutus [hall 
dye, having lived 72. years : Pytharatus being Archon ( whence {ome con- 
Jecure Epicurns died in his ClimaRerxcall year , which is commenſurated 
by g. ) the laſt, or 724. year, is not to be underſtood as compleat, for 
Epicurus had but newly entred into it, there ang. Agr three daies over and 
above the 71. years ; for he was born on the 5th. and dy'd on the 1oth, 
of the Month Gamelion , there beivg berween the time of, his Birth, and 
his Death, i 8. complear hrs avs mk except one year. Wherefore, this 
is in the ſame manner, as when d Pliny, © Lucian, and f Cenſorinus affirm the 
Sicilian ( or Leontine ) Gor gias did live 108. years, whereas 8 C:cero, and 
h Valerins Maximus ſay, he compleared bur 107. Here 1s obſeryable, 
the compatiſon which ® Plxtarch makes between Epicurus, and Gorgras; 
for after he had ſaid that Alex rhe Comick Poer, (ſon of Menander, and 
Father of Srephanns the Comick Poet, as Sides relates ) lived double the 
time of Metrodoras, that is 106. years, Mewodorns living according to 
1 Laertius, 53- he addes, that Gorgias the Sophiſt, our-lived Epicurw ; 
Tov 1 tmiTeTo! more then one third; for if we take the number 36, ir 
will be che wt which Epicerus lived double, Gorg:a treble; and where- 
as Plutarch ſaies more , perhaps he refleted upon the opinion which 
m Owintilian and * Swdas' afterwards followed, that Gorgias lived 109. 

ears, | ; 

: I ſee not why the ® Interpreter of Clemens Alexandrinus, ſhould render 
Gamelion, Ottober ; for though there be ſome controverſie about the or- 
der of the Greek months, yer ſhall we norfind any, but make Game/ror 
the 6th, 7th, or 8th, from Hecarombzon ; which ſeeing ir cannot begin 
higher then June , certainly Gamelion will be far diſtant from Oftober, 
But fince by many arguments it is evinced, that Gamelien is the 7th, from 
Hecarombxzon , it ought rather to be reauced to Jannary, Now becauſe 
the 2d, year of the 127th, Olympiad began in Summer, inthe 4443d. 
year of the Julian period, the Gamelion of that year mult fall upon Jan«- 
ary,in the beginning of the 4444*Þ, year of the Julian Period. Upon 
what day of January, the tenth of Gamelion mighrfall , it is nor eaſiero 
determine. Bur if we may-make Game/ion commence, ( as is done in the 
time of the nativity ) from the 14, Moon, or from the 7th, full Moon 
after the Summer Solflice, for as much as the new Moon happened upon 
the 39th, of December, and conſequently the 14th, Moon upon the 1 2th, 
of January , hereupon if we make thar the 1ſt, of Gamelion, the 10th, 
will fall upoythe 21ft. of Janwary , upon which the death of Epicavss 
might fall. Where we muſt farther obſerve , that whereas Epic«res is ſaid 
ro have lived 7 2. years, ir muſt be underſtood of the Grecian years, not 
Julian, for ſo it would fall ſhort two daies , it being already proved, he 
was born the 239. of January. Now, to reduce the death of Epicurusto 
our account, is eaſie : forif we ſubſtrat ren daies, and for the Cycle of 
che Sun that year which is 20, and, for the Dominicall Letter D. accor- 
ding to the old ſtyle, pur G. according to our cwne, it will appear thar 
Epicurus died the 31ſt, of Janmary, ir being the 4th, day of the week, or 
Wedneſday, before the compuration of Chriſt, 270, years, 


CHAP, 
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CHAP, XIIIL 
How dear his Memory was to his Followers. 


F remains, that we briefly tell how the memory of Epicurus, after his 
death, was reſpeRed by his followers, Far, to omir , thar his Country 
honoured him with braſen Statues , as ® Laertius writes ; I obſerve, chat , 1þ, x0, 
che ſer-Gayess and ceremanies appoinred in his Will, wers paoctually kepr 
by his Followers. Þ Pliny, ( writing 350. years after upon rhis t ing) Os þ lib.35.cap.a; 
h:s birth day, faith he, the ewentiath Moan, they ſacrifice, and keep feaſts every 
Afonth, which they call [cades ; whence ic may be conceived , that the Ept- 
curcans were by Greek Writers ,,/ as © Athenens, termed wucd\iget, from «© 1, y. 
obſerving Wldas, as Khediginxs allo rakes notice . Although d ſome there q x;,;.. 
are who think, they were called Icadiſtz , from wuwwvan mage, becauſe p 
rhere was not one of them, buc had che picture of Epicwrns, And of theſe 
images, * Pliny alſo, thus ; They keep ( ſaith he ) :þe conneenance of Epigurus « loe. cirar, 
intheir chambers , and carry it up and down. wth them ; and *® Cicerazin the ede fin. 1. 
p2rſon of Atticus , Neither, ſaith he, car we forgee Epicurus of any nan ; 
whoſe repreſent ation we have uot ouely m piftures, but in cups, andriugs alſo, 
f There are who adde, that ſorwe took great care to have Pittures of Epicurus, F Ales; ala 
aot onely in Rings, but in Cups, 4s conceiviug it 4 fortunage Omeny to the nation, Ales. 2, 19, 
a1d their onne name, As for the affe&tion which they bare ro him, hear = 
Patro, Honour, ſaith g Cicero, Office, right of Wills , the authority of Epicu- Epi. 137; 
rus, the atteſtation of Phxdrus, the ſeat, hewſe, foot-ſteps of excellent Perſons 6 3+74 
he ſaith, that he muſt preſerve; bur eſpecially h Torquatus, Owe we not much |, 4.6 1; 
ro hine, ſaith hey who, as if he had heard the voice of Nature her ſelfe gy, did ſo 
firmly and ſoundly comprehend ber , as that he brought all ingennous perſous _ 
into the way of a peacefull, calm, quiet, happy life? Andi again, Who, ſaith he, ; Ibid; 
1 think onely ſaw truth, and freed the winds of men, from the greateſ errours, © 1's 
and delivered all things appertaining to well and bappy living. Pokey. 

And becauſe Epicuras dying , adviſed his friends to be mindfull of his 
Doarines, & Cicero ſaich, thar allof them got by heart, his. Maxims, and k de fob 27 
ſome there were who learned without book, all his Do@rines, as parricu= of 
larly Scyr@ , mentioned in his Academicks. Bur let it ſuffice, to alledge 
ſome few verſes of 1 Lacretius, by which we may perceive how afteQionace | jy, 4 
they were, tothe memory , anddo&rines of their Maſter, He begins bis © © 
Third Book, thus. | 


Who firſt from darkneſſe conldſt a light ſo clear 
Strike forth, and waks life's benefits appear, 
Great ornament of Gracia, I ans lead 
By thee, and in thy ſacred foot-ſteps tread ; ? 
' Not to contend, but kindly imitate, | me 
For bow can chat ring Swallowes emulate 
The Swan ? or tender kids keep equall pace, 
With the ſtout well-brearh'd Steed's impetmous race > 
From thee, O Father, every thing receives 
Tuvention, tho giv/ſt precepts, from thy leaves 
As Bees hip.up and down, and ſweetly ſuck. 
In flow'ry groves, we golden ſayings pluck ; 
Golden, deſerving an eternall bfe, 


=—_ 


And again ; 
By theſe a pleaſure Ireceiv'd from Thee 
Divine; withall, areverence, to ſee * 
That Nature every way thoyg hadſt unvaild, Aod 


EPICURUS, 


And afcerwards, 


Great Epicurus died, his liver race 71, 
- Whoſe wit mankzud exceeded, 4s the Stn 
Eclipſeth by hu riſing all the Stars, 


CHAP. XV. 


With what conſtancy, and unanimity, the ſucceſſson of 
bis School flouriſhed. 


T deſerves to be taken notice of , not onely that the ſucceſſion of his 

School was conſtant , bur that his ſucceſſors and followers did alwayes 

ſo agree, as Was indeed wonderfull. As concerning the conſtancy, it is 

known thar the Preſidents of the Gardens, or Maſters of the School, from 

.”  thegeathofEpicurss, tothe times of Julius Ceſar, and Anuguſtns, ſuc- 
a in Epic. Cceeding one another ina continued Series , were, according to ® Suidas, 
XIV. and chat for 237. years : In which latter times, how many Epicure- 
ans there were, eminent perſons., and of great account in che Stare, ap- 
rs from Cicero, Þ Lacian alſo writes , that in his time, there was a 
ftipendallowed to the Epicureans, by the Emperour, no lefle chen to other 
Philoſophers ; adding, thar, when any one of them died, he whom they 
lib, !o. moſt approved of , was ſubiticuced in his room, c Laercis, who lived 
afrer Lucian, declares, that whereas the ſucceſhions ef the other Philoſo- 

phers did almoſt quire faile, yer the ſuccefſign of Ep:eurvs did conſtantly 

. perſeyire , ſo many ſucceeding one another in government of the Diſct- 
4 przp.lib.1g. Ples, as could not be reckoned up. Numenins, ( cited by d Ewſeb ns) adds, 
chat this ſucceſhon laſted rill his rime, and char pr) ann ly, as it was like- 

e lib.z.c4p.17. ly roendure a great while afrer. Afcer rheſe © Lattantins z The Diſcipline of 
picurus, ſairhhe, was mwch more celebrious. Ina word, as long as Lear+ 

ning flouriſhed in Greece, and Rowe was preſerved from che Barbarians, the 

IF ' - School, anddiſcipline of Epicurys, contznued eminent. | 

FAA, 4. As for their unanimiry, to omit that of f Cicero, / will maintain the Epr- 
eureans who are ſo many, my Friends, menthat are ſo loving to ove another, 
and the like places; and ſhall rather obſerve , that whereas other Seas al- 
moſt at their very beginning were diſtrated with inceitine difſentions, the 
Epicurean was far from ſuftering any ſuch thing, For g 7 hemiſtins writes, 
thar the Oprn;ons of Epicurus , were kept by all the. Epicureans, 44 La wes of 
9 Solow or Lycurgus, And, as ifthey had all one Soul. among chem, ſairh 
| hEpiſt. 35, Þ Seneca —_—_— Hermachus 5 rhe whatſoever Menodorus, © referred 
10 one, All things that any man delivers in that Society , go wnder one mans 

 ÞM name ; This will appeat more plainly , if we alledge the words of Num:- 
| iPrep.lib.14. », the Pythagorean, in i Exſebins; who after he hath complain'd, thar 
the ſucceflors of Plaro'did not preſerye that unanimiry , for which the 
Pyrhagoreans were eſteemed , addes, afier this manner the Epicureans being 
nſtunted ( though unworthy 4 1g not in any thing to diſſent from Epicu- 
rus, 4nd profeſs to have the ſame tenents with their wiſe Maſter , have 
not unjuſtly attained their ſcope, Hence it hath happened to the Epicureans for 
4a long re, that they never, in any thing worth notice, contradified either one 
another, or Epicurus, Amongſt them it is an offence ,. or rather impiety, and 
fongto brin 8 1A any innovation , wherefore none dares attempt it, Hence, by rea- 
ſon, of their conſtant agreement among themſelves , they enjoy their dottrines 
peaceably and quietly, and this Inſtitution of Epicurus reſembles the true ſtate 
of a perfell Common-wealth ; which being far from ſcdition, is governed by one, 
/ off be Joynt, 


g Orar, 4. 
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fomn mind \66e"- rpah Poy which reaſon, there have not, nor are not ," nor, 6 "T 
kelybaos _ will ve wanting, thoſe, thatſhall wills»gly follow it + but amongſ} 
the Stoicall fation, &c. One would think, there were nothing wanting 
co this reſtimony, bur, to fay of all rhe Epicureans , as-k Falerim (befors, lib.r, cab.43 
cited ) did of rwo ofthem, thar S«ch a Society might be thought , w - b WP: 
h ave been begotten , nowriſh'd , ang, terminated, in the boſom of celeſtiall 

4 F 


Concord, | 
Th LT CHAP. X VL ©1131 | 
__ ucceſſors and Followers of Epicurus, 


\T-rameins ., | char we give a: Catalogue of choſe who were eminent 

ih\rhat Se; afrer the death of Epicyrm, We haye atreadyTaid, that 
Trmgches (acceeded Epicarns, end.Pol;ſtratus Hermachss, It alfo is ma- 
ifett from Laerines, . that Dionyſhns ſucceeded Poly/ratws; and Baſilider, 
ax7iut, But, who thoſe ten Sncceflors were from Beſililer, vo him who 
6yerid'the Schoolin the time of Augwfbes, we carmor ealilyſay... Pere 
aps" ufrer Baftides, ſucceeded Frotercbus Bargyltives, whom * Sirabo , lib, x 4 
rerms\.ap Ulofirious parſon, | The ſama Swrebe ſaith, thar diſcigle ro'Pro- 
ranolies was Demegrigs, (yr named Lacey who is mentianed alſo by. Þ La b lib. ro, 
artinsy and was} a5. 6 Jeprns.Capryieg's ſaith z eminent among the foHow-: © adv: log, 2, 
ore icerns. Perhaps afror him ſucceeded were (= of Tarn: , Avithor- 
of t 

I 


Epitame of Morall Do&rine, wrirtenby cho ſame perſon, Larriiuc mens 
cions Aſo '(-but wherher they belong co thisferiesof Succeſſors, is uncer» 
rain) ewo Prolemes of Alex andris; whether from differences' of come 
plexion,, ar ſoe orberc:ſpeſt s one furnamed black; che other white, 
blewentionsalſo-Qriz , andſcems to mention ane Demecricss, who, in 
his Tamarr es, rakes notice of Pleaſhre after Epicurns*s dorine. 
Therefa ». Wo out of this rank,named by c Arhenews;the firft, Dogenes c deipn, 3. | 
of ScJencia near Babylon , whom he defcribes ro have been eloquene, bur 
of an{fl life; the other, Ly/ias, who, as he ſaith, governedar Tarſusz: and 
beitg choſen by the Copmry Stephanopborns ( Priett of Herenles:) he 

enjoy'd che ſupream government, and wore Ro Ornaments.This is he, 
who daltriburedthe eltaces of rhe rich amongk the poorgand put many of 
them to death for refuſing co part with chem, - Ar whac cime helived, we 

not certainly determine ; bur Diogeves', being contemporary with 

) ds King of Syria, and Antiochnr this Succeſſor, may be referred ro 
rhe 1.55 Olympiad. | 
 Abour rhe ſame rimeſeemerh to have flouriſhed Excratidas,, ro whom 
belongs chis inſcription, recited by Javus Graterasy Ar Branduliun, be-. 

fore che gace of Dioniedgs Athenzusy 4 Phyſttiar, onthe baſis, EUCRATI- 
DAS Jo OF PISIDAMUS, A' RHODIAN, AN EPICUREAN PHI- 
LOSOPHER. .THIS PLACE APPOINTED FOR BURIALL BY 
THE SENATE OF BRUNDUSIPM. =» 

Norlong after ſcemsco have flonriſhed inthe School that Apollodorn , 
whom La:rras termerheninent, and wrrorvegmua, for that (as I conceive) 
he'bort fuch fry m cheGarden , as Demoſthenes is ſaid co have done in 
Covrts of Judicarare, He wrote above 390 Books , aoogh which were 
fome copcernivgrhe life of Epicwrss , Cited by Laercins, It maybe con- 

-jeftuced \ that fie was che ſame, whoſe Chronology is cired by Larrews 
and 


rs. 

Anditor of A pollodores was Zene the Sidonian, according S., 4 Laerrins, d lib. 7. 
who adds ; that hewrore much , and char he was: famous both for Phi- 
loſophy and Rherocick ; whence I can _ re, 1t 1s ths ſame Zero & of 
rre whom 


left Schools, w ereof Laeritiss mentions XX Books. He alſscires 
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© de nar deor, whom ©. Cicero ſaith, He ſpoke diltin&ly, gravely, and neatly , and<har he 
I. was chief of the Epicureans; unleſſe borh he and A po//odorms lived eartier: 
which if ic were ſo, this other belongs roche times of the Emperours, for 


f ibid. '# Cicero heard him, andwriting concerning him to 8 Articws ; Zero, faith 
g Epiſt. s. 11, he, / /ove 4s well 45 thou doſt. rap 


CHAP. XVII, 
Laertius , bis Vindication of Epicurus, | 
lotymus the Storck _”— mal:gning = ke , traduced bim 
exceedingly, producing fifty Epiſtles very laſeruvious, as written. þ 

Epicurus ; Snts be |. 7 Epicuras's alſo , the ſhort Pots? 
commonly aſcribed to Chryſippus. No leſſe diſaffetied to him were Po- 
fidonius the Storch, and Nicolaus , and Sotion, 1 the 12h, of bis 
Droclean Confutations , ( which arein all XXIV.) and Dionyſius, Ha- 
licarnaſſzus, For theyſay, Hewent from bouſe to houſe with-bis mother 
reading expiatory prayers ,- and that with bus. father be taught children 
for aſmall ftipend'; that one of bes brothers was a pander'; that be him- 
ſelf uſed the company of Leontium a Curtezans that he aſcribed to 
bimſelf the Books of Democritus concerning Atomes ,* and of Ari= 
ſtippus concerning Pleaſure z that he-was not a true Natrve of the City, 
-a& Timocrates achzowledgeth , and Hicrodotus, iz bis Book of the 
Toath of Epicurus ; That be baſely flattered Mithres , Steward of Ly- 
fimachys, caliing him tn bis Epiſtles , Apollo and King ; That Idome- 
| nens, Herodotus, &zd Timocrates , who publeſhed ſome obſcure Pieces 
of bes , did commend and flatter him for the ſame : That in bis Epiſtles , 
be writes to Leontium thwz O King Apollo, my dear little Leon- 
tium ; how were we tranſported and filled with joy at the reading of thy 
Zetter | To Themiſta wife of Leontius, thus; If you come not to. me , 
I ſhall roll to you whitherſoever you call me, Ard to Pithocles, a 
bandſome youth ; 1 conſume in expeRation of = amiable and divine 
compaiiy. And again, writing to Themiſta , he thinks to perſwade ber : 
as Theodorus affirms , in hs fourth Book againſt Epicurus. That 'p 
wrote to many other Curtezans , eſpecially to Leontium , with whom 
Merrodorus alſo was in love. That tn bis Book concerning the End, be 
writes thus, Nether know 1 what #s this good , if ne take away the plea- 
ſures of the Tafte , if we take away thoſe of _ we take awaythoſe 
of Hearing , if we take away thoſe of the Sight, That in bis Epiſile' to 
Pithocles he writes; Happy Touth , fly as faſt as thou canft from all 
Diſcipline. Epicurus calls him, Clnzdologum, and rails at him ex- 
ceedingly. Timocrates, brother of Metrodorus , who was a while a diſ- 
ciple of Epicurus, but at laft forſook the School , ſaith ; That he vami- 
ted twice a day, upon over-charging bis ftomack , and that he himſelf 
had mach ago to get away from thetr NoBturnall Philoſophy , and corrver- 
ſation 11: ſetret.That Epicurus was ignorant of” many things belonging 
to Diſcourſe, but much more of thoſe which hnrad to Life, That be 


was of ſuch a miſerable conſtitution , that he was nt able of himſelf 
| for 


EPICURYVS. 
was carried.” That 


Phtloſophers at Mirylene, That be and Mctrodorus alſo uſtd*the com- 
pany of Curtezars ; amon2({t others , Marmarium, Hedia,- Erotium 4 
Nicidium.: *That #3: the ay Books which he 'writ- comerning- Nature, 
he ſaith moſt of the ſame things over and over and that 1H them be 
nrites againſt many perſous , and, amongſt the reſt , agarnſt Nauſipha- 
ncs, and that 11 theſe very words ; But this man, if ever any, bad a way 
of” teeming a Sophiſtick brag , like many other ſlaves. Ard that in bis 
Epiſtles, he writes thus concerning Nauſiphakes 3 This ſo far tranſ- 
ported him, that he railed at me, and called himſelf my Maſter. 
Likewiſe, that he called Nauſiphanes:; Lungs (as ſenſleſſe ) , and us- 
learned, and deceitfull , and laſctuious. The diſciples of Plato , 
Dionylius's Paraſites; Plato himſelf; Golden 5 Arittotle', a Prodt- 
gall, that , hautng waſted his Patrimony , was fain to turn Souldier 
and Apothecary Protagoras , 4 Basket-carrier , an Amanuenſis to. 
Democrirus, and a high-way School-maſter ; Heraclitus, www, 
4 cauſer of confuſion ; Nemocricus , Auwdkearov, parblind ; Anti» 
dorus , Exwio\ce 91, a fawner upon gifts z the Cyrenatcks , Enemies to 
Greece ; the Draleflicks, Emutous ; Pyrrho , Unlearned and wit 
manner d. | 
But theſe men are mad ; for, of the excellent candor of Epicurus 
towards all men, there are nrany witneſſes; bis Courtry, which bonoured 
him with Statues of Braſſe;, his Friends, who wero ſo many , that whole 
Cittes could not contain them ; bis diſciples , who were alſo taken with 
his Sirencall dofirize, except Metrodorus the Stratomicean , who , 
perhaps over-burdened withwis exceſſive goodueſſe , revolted to Car- 
ncades 3 the Succeſſion of bis School, which, when all the reft were al- 
moſt quite worn out , remained conſtant , and ordained ſo many 
Maſters one after another, as cannot be numbered; bis piety to- 
wards his parents , his lindaeſſe towards his brethren, bis meekneſſe 
towards his ſcruants , ( as may appear by his will , and their 
' ſtudying Philoſophy with him, amonzft whom , Mus, formerly men- 
tioned, was moſt eminent ); and, tn generall , his bumanity towards all, 
his devation to the gods , and love to bis Country , was beyond ex- 
preſſion. He would not accept of any publick Office , out of an exceſſive 
modeſty; ard, in the moſt difficult troubleſome times, continued in Greece , 
where he lived conſtantly; except that twice or thrice he made @ journey 
to his friends on thebord:rs of lonia, But to bim they reſorted from 
all parts , and lived with him (. as Apollodorus yelates ) 1n the Gar- 
den , which he purchaſed wth 80 Mine, Diocles, in his third Book , 
De Incuritune, ſaith , They uſed a moſt frugall ſpare diet , for they 
were conteuted with a pint of ſmall wine , aid for the moſt part they 
drunk nothing tut Water, And that Epicurus would not have them 
Rrrr 2 to 
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for many: years, to get out of bed , or riſe out "of the chair" in which'ho' 
ſelf writeth in bis Epiſtle 'to-Lieontium ," and in bis Epiſties to the 


EPICURUS. 


to put their. Eſtates into one common. ſtock, as .Pytbagoras ordained , 
ſaying, The goods of friends arecommes z for this argued diftruſt , and 
where there #5 diſtruſt there 15 no friendſhip, 4s for himſelf, tn bis Epiſtles, 
that be' was comented with water onely , and coorſe bread; And ſend 
me , ſaith be, @ little Cytheridian C he , that 1 may he my. ſelf. when 1 
haue a mind, - Such was he , who profeſſed , that Pleaſure 15 the End, 
or chief Gaod ;_. for which ,' Athenzus , in. an Epigranr, thus com- 
menas bays 


Mais moſt uubappy race for worſt things toils , 
For wealth (unſatiate) rasſeth wars and broils. 
Nature to wealth a narrow bound afſigii d, 

But Vain 0p1/10%s wates unbounded find. 

Thus Neoclides; whom theſacred Qurre 

Of Muſes, or Apollo did pie. 


But this we ſball underſtand better frow his own dofirine and words. 
Hitherto Zaertiss in vindication of Epicurus 3 which ſubjc& 1s 
more fully and rhetorically handled by the learned Gaſſendss , 
De Vita & Moribus Epicuri, in the fix laſt Books, 
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The Doftrine of 
EPICURUS | 


Of PHILOSOPHY in generall. 


2 Hiloſophy, ( or, The love of wiſdom) is av exerciſing of the reaſon; 
by which, in meditating and diſcour we , i pads, 5 bi at > MM + | 
' enſojeth it, For, Þ Philoſophy hath thus propriety above other Arty , b Sext. Emp. 
that its end is the end alſo of reaſon , which ſo tends to it, that it may *dv.Mab.r. 
reſt in the enjoyment of tt, 
Now, happy life conſiſting in the tranquillity of the mind, and indo- 
lency of rhe body, bur eſpecially 1n the former , ( in regatd, the goods of 
the mind are better then thoſe of the body, and thFills thereof worſe J; 
ic comes to paſs, thar Philoſophy is chiefly rhe medicine of the mind, 1n 
regardit both makes and preſerves it ſound, its ſoundnaſle or health be- 
ing nothing elſe bur its rranquilliry. 
Hence it followeth , © that either ought a young man to delay Philoſc- 
phiz.ing, nor an old man 10 be wearied therewith ; for, to reftifie and cure his © Leert. 
mind, no mants roo young ; and he who pretends, that the time of Philoſophizing 
ether us not yet, or us pa} , Aoth, as he who ſaith, the time to live well and happi- 
ly either 14 not yer come, or ts quite gone, 
Both young and old therefore muſt Philoſophize ; the one, that whilſt he us 
growing old, he may perſevere to advance himſelf m good things , to continue 
the excellence of his former attions ; the other, that, though aged in years, he 
may yet be youthfull in mind, remaining ſecure from future eminent harms, 
For ir is Philoſophy alone which breeds in irs followers an aſſuredneſſe 
and an immunity from all yain fears ; whence we ought to devote our 
ſelves to it that we may be rruly free. 
Happy they, who are of ſuch a diſpoſition of body or mind, or born in 
ſuch a Country, as they can either of themſelves, or by rhe inſtigations of 
others,addi& themſelves ro Philoſophy, and purſue rruth; by arrainmenc 
whereof, a man is made truly free or wiſe, andabſolute Maſter of himſelf. 
They who apply their minds hereto, are of three ſorts; ſome addreſs 
themſelves to enquire afrer trurh , withour rhe aſſiſtance of any ; ſome 
require help , and would not go, if none had gone before, bur follow 
well ; ſome may be compelled and driven ro the right, who need not ſo 
much a leader, as an aſſiſtant, and, as I may call ir, a Driver, 
The firſt are moſt to be commended yer the ingenuiry of the ſecond 
is excellent likewiſe ; and the third, not co be contemned, Of the ſecond 
Was , 
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cap.2, 

£ Viz.Plato.in 
Rep.Sib, 10 
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their performances b 

Now whereas to 4 
rhen Trugh et himrproc 
rhing,nor, admir avy-thing'1 


WA, [LIPTA 


P.., 
and 1gnoranc 


_ fHow much lefle was it becoming bp plofoniec ro have feign'd char 
ad an intent to reach us 


Vacaum;T. 
abſurd nag, Wadbeare firmely rothem. | 
Hence: proper fora wiſe man to maintain both the manifold ways 
in thoſe, and rhe one ſingle way i theſe, and nor to ftagger nor recede from 
ſcienc& onfe obtained ; nor like rhoſe, who as if preſcribed by a law, Phi- 
loſophize concerning Nature,not in ſuch manner as the things themſelves 
're e ; but goe our of the right way and run into fables, never conſider - 
ing that to vent, or vainly boaſt our own opinions, conducerh nothing 
to happy life, bur diſturberh che mind, 

Now whereas;'! the principall parts of Philoſophy are held co be rwo ; 
one, Phyſick, conſiſting in contemplation of nature ; the orher Ecrhick , 
which treats of dire&ing of manners in order to happy life, it is manifelt, 
eicher that Echick comprehends all Philoſophy,or that Phyſick comes to 
be a part therefore,only.in as muchas ir conduceth ro happy life. 

For ® if hoſe things, which we ſuſpett and dread from the Superionr bodies 7 
even from death it ſelfe, breed no diſturbance in us, as things unconcerning 
our condition; if alſo we could ſufficiently comprehend what are the juſt bounds 
of our deſires, and iro what degree the oreif which ſprings from thems ro bee 
aſſ waged » there were 10 need of Phyſiolopy,er the e xplication c f —_— 

ut 
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Bur becauſe = ic is nor poſſible we ſhould arrive at ſo great a good wirh- aLew,* . | 
| bar, ®: as chil 10 the dark LY vs 


our having firſt ſurveydrhe nature of things, bar, 


nh 


tremble and are a fraid of every thingy ſo we 'miſerably Froping in| the '3: 


darkneſſe of ignorance, fear things that are fabulous, and no more to be 
dreaded then rhoſe which children feare in rhe darky' and to them- 
ſelyes will happen.Ir is therefoer neceſſary rhar this rerrour 

of the niinde bz diſpelled,not by rhe beams of che Sun; buc by imprefſions 
from” Narate and Reaſon ,thiat'1s by Phyſiology. '/Whence alſo Phy ſick is 
ro be eſteemed a part of Philoſophy, or I. 

| Diale&ick , which ſome adde as a thirdipart ; is to berejeRed, becanſe, 


as ordinarily raught, ir doth nothing ' bur beger rhorny queſtions, bei 

an empty bubblin , and forge of covitls Moreover, becauſe: it- is fopes: 
fAluous ro that end which they propoſe, that is, ro the perceprion and di- 
judication of the reaſons of Naturaliſts : for there needs'no more therero, 


then, like the naturall Philoſophers chemſclyes,” ro uſe rermes ordinary 


and perſpicuous, LEES : 
If, defides this, there may ſeem any a of uſe, ir can bee nothing but a 
colle&ion of ſome few Canons or Rules both concerning terms, and the 


Criteries whereby we uſe to dijudicate. | 


darkeneſſe _ 


Thus may this ſhort Canodtick, ortreariſe of rules, ſerve inflead of fa pSenevey.09; 


laborious 'and prolixe Diale&ick, and be reputed either a diſtin part 
Philoſophy (rhough leaſt confiderable);or Þ av addition ro Phy fick,by way 


. of Introdution, | Med bond 
CANONICK, OF THB CRITERIES 


Or asmuch as * every queſtion inPhiloſophy is eicher of theThing or ®Eetrt. . 


of the Word, to ſolution whereof many Canons may be given ; 
hence the firſt part of Philoſophy which compriſerhchem, may'be 

_ rermed C, anonich, - 
But becauſe, of the Word nothing mare is ſought then the uſe or/'s 

- fication, bur of the rhing che refuch, -which is of an abſruſe Nature; there- 
fore we will, inche ſecond place , comprehend in a few Canons all that 
belongs to the uſe of the words: but in che firſt place lay down choſe of 
rruch and irs criceries (which in number exceed the other), premiſing ſome 


few notes concerning them. 


” 
Of Truth and its Criteries. BY 
| Dow then truthis crwofold, one of exiffexce, the other of Enunciation © 
'orjudgement. 


Truth of exiſtence is that, whereby every thing which exiſts in the na- 
ture of rhings is thar very ching which ic isand no other, Whence ir comes 
to paſſe thar there is no falfiry oppoſite ro this erath( for, Orichalcum, 
for example, is nar falſe gold, but true Orichalcum) and therefore |; is ll 
one whether we ſay athing # exiſtent, or true. 

Truth of Emnntiation, or Jungeengnes is nothingelſe but a conformity of 
an enunciation pronounced by the mouth, or ofa judgement made inthe 


mind, with cherhing enunciared or judged. 
| This 


gnie b Laws: 
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b oe or. This isuhat trarh ro which falſhood is appolice; for 2s-Þ i475 4xue the; phe 

a Fs thing u fo a i212ftid 16 below it falſe. that it 4 oy Hog {5 (aid robee, 

ecic.de faro, As for that whith rhey.call a furnte contingent , © 1tHoſe dirjunttions 
which are'made of cantraries , { or rather choſe .gomplexions. which as 

4 Cie, Acad, 4, 319de by disjundtive particles) 4r02rm 3 45 if we ſhould ſay, Either Hers 

© Cic. de fato, APES wiltlive:comoroows or will not live ; bur * »cither of cheparts is 

loc, cit. this dic jantt ive: propoſfitien., token ugly , is3rue 1 for neither is ther any 
neceffry-m nature .that Heraacbrs hall live ro morrow; nor , on the 
co nerary, that he ſhall nor live, 1,167 "_ 

. Moreover, becauſe as the thing whoſe gruch is ſought, belangs cicher 
co ſpecalaution anely,or ro ation, (the firſt of which appertains ro Phy- 
ck, thelatrer co Ethick).z we maſt for this reaſop.bave aGuireric , or In- 
ſrament of judging, whereby it may be examined, jndged, and diſcerned, 
w order ro borhrheſe. - 13-5607: "FX 

© Bar forafinuch as narnrcalledings 4ffeR che Sorſs or Ince//et, and morall 
things the Appetite or Will ; for this reaſon, Criteries are to be taken from 
borh theſe. 4 | 

From rhe Senſe, norhing cav be raken more chanits fupAior, Senſation, 

which likewiſe 1s called ſenſe. tees 7 th. 
. _ © Fromrhe 1»:elle& , foraſmach as beſides the funtion which it hach , 
EN whiltt like che ſenſe ic cootemplacerhche-ching,, as if ic were; preſent and 
apparenr, {whence che perception of a thing appearing, which appearerh 
co be as well ro the incelle&, as to the ſenſe, is called a phanaſic or ap- 
pearance); foraſmuch, I ſay, as beſides this funAion , ir 1s proper to rhe 


Ingell rEfigc r di z chere gs thexefore reguied a prg- 
x - r © 04 em Ys 6 0. Be tity fojeatban ray 
inferred, 

Laſlys fron therj/Fpd Appeilvts 4 whole progeny, XK(s'Kapunſuc or 
ſhun ſomerhing , nothingelſecan be raken » bacrhe 13 Be paſſion 
 -* K ſelf, and that ether alle7;vr, as pleaſure; or averſive, as pain or grief 

f Laert- Cie. 4 There are-therefore in all, three Criceries ; Sepſe, or ſenſation ; Pris- 

Acad. 4- potion, or anticipation z and AﬀeGion, or paſſion, Concagning catirgf 


theſe, ſome Canons are to be preſcribed. £ 
= CHAP, 1]J. 
Epieu- Fe Tger 
afuales Epicy 2 Canons of Senſe, the first Criterie. 


_ Gaf- O begin with the Canons which concern Sevſe ; of theſe there may 
may be laid down four, | Ret FEEL 


ha CANON I. 
) DN pn b Senſe is never tetetven; mid thivefor##very Senſation , and every 


ws and Pluterch - Perception of an Appearance , 15 true. 


adv, Col, 
This 1s proved, firſt, becauſe c all ſenſe is woid of ratiocination , and whotty 
incapable of renuniſcenfe, For neither berg moved by it ſelf, nor by any other, 
4 it able ta add or detratt any thing ; or to joyn or difiogne by enunciatin 7 or 
concluug s ſo 4 thereby it mn think any thing , aydbe miſtaken in that 
thought, The Intelle& indeed can do this, but the Senſe cannoe , d _ 
properiy it is oxely, to apprehend that which # preſent, and movethit; as 
fig htz color preſented to it; but not to diſcern, thar what 15 here preſtnred is one 
thing; what there, another, Now where vhete is a bare apprehenſion , not 
pronouncing any thing, there is no errout of falſhood, © -— - 
Next, 


c Laerh. 


— 
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Next , becaufe © there i n1thing tha: can refell or convince the Senſes of © Lent. 
falſhood ( for neither" can ſenſe of a hi: kind refell ſenſe of a like kind 7 3s, the 
ſighr of rhe riglir eye rhe fighr of the left, or the fight, of Plare the Nghr of 
Socrates ; and this, by.reaſort ef the equatity of their cyedis) or that there i the' 
ſame reaſon for both,” For a pur-blind man doth nor lefſt ſee *thar which 
he ſees, then Lynces ſeeth rhart which he ſeeth.” Neither can that which 
of an unlike kind rete'l. that which is of an unlike kindzas the ſight the hearing; . 
and the' raſte the ſmelling ; b-cavfe they have different objetts , ant ferve not 
zo give judgment of the ſame things, Neither can one ſenſation of the Par fruſe 
refe'l another; becawf: there 15 not any [tnſation wherewith we are'not affetted ; 
and #9 which, whilit we are affefed wichir , we donor adhere, andafſent :* 
as whilſt we ſee a ſtaffe one while Rreighr, our of the warer ; anotherrime; 
part under water, crooked, for we cannot by any meanes ſee it'Crooked in 
the former condirion , or ſtreight inthe larter. Laſtly, neither can reaſon 
or raticcination, refell the ſenſes ; becauſe all ratiocination tepends ny9n previs 
os ſenſes, and 1t is neceſſary rthe/ſenſes firlt be true, before the reaſon 
which is founded'on rhem can be rrue. | av, 
This is confirmed for as much as ſenſe is the firſt of the Criteries; to 
which we may:-appzal from the reſt, ' bur ir ſelf is ſelf-evidenr, and of ma-' 
nifett rrurh, Forf if you ſay, every ſenſe'ts deceived, you will want a Cri- F Laert, 
rerie to determine and make googs eyen that very ſaying upon any parti- 
cular ſenſe ; or, gif ſome onely 5 you wilt enrangle your ſelfe in an 
incricare diſpure , when you ſhall be demanded, Which ſenſe, how, and 
when it is deceived, or not dereived > So as\the controverſie' not being 
determinable, you mult neceſſarily be deprived of all Crirerie, \ Whence 
may be interred , ,thar, if any appearance to ſenſe be falſe, nothing can be 
preg or, ( ro expreſſc ir in other rermes ) unleſle all appearances, and 
are perceptions ofa thing be rrue,* there were no credir, conſtancy, and 
judgement of cruth. For, h they who alledge the comradittion of appearances þ Sext, adv; 
one with another , can never prove eveu this contradittion of thems, or, that ſome Log. 2, 
are'rrue , others falſe ; they cannot prove it by any thing that 18 apparent, for 
the queſtion is of things apparent ; nor by any thing unapparent, for that which' 
is wnapparert, is 10 be demonſtrated by ſomething elſe that 1s apparent, ; 
Again, this is confirmed ; becauſe, raking away the certainty of the ſen- 
ſes, and by rhar means the yew knowledge of rhings , we take away all 
rule of life and ation. i Foras ina building , if the firſt rule be amiſſe, ; x ucyer. lib.q, 
the ſquare untrue, the plummet faulty, all things mult neceſſarily be 
defe&ive , and awry, and diſproportioned : ſo , muſt all rhivgs 1n life be 
przpolterous, and full of trouble and confuſion, if thac which is to be eftee- 
med, as it were the firlt rule , ſquare, and plummer, for rhe' diſcerning 
things good and bad, done or not:to bedone , be unfincere or peryerſe 
that 1s, 1f it wanr the certainty which is, as it were it's reftirude, Whence 
it cometh co paſſe, that rhough reaſon, ( for example ) cannor explain the 
cauſe why things neer at hand are ſquare, but ſeem round afar off; yet is 
it better to hz{irare and alledge ſome wrong canſe , rather then to over- 
throw the firſt faith and foundations, whereon the conſtancy, and ſecu- 
rity of life is ſo grounded , that unleſle you dare credit ſenſe, you will 
not have ny way to ſhun precipitation, and deftruttion, 
Thirdly, * b:cauſe the truth of the ſenſes is manifeſt even from this, in that k Laen, 
their funttions exiſt in nature , or really and truly are, For that we ſee and 
hear, ts, as truly ſomething indeed exiſting, 44 our very feeling pain ; andthere 
1s no difference, ( 4s even now we ſaid) between ſaying, athing ts exiſtent , and 
irHe, 
To ſpeak more fully, ! As the firſt affettions , pleaſure and pain,depend up- | Sent. Emp. 
on ſome cauſes which produce them, and _—_— reaſon of thoſe cauſes exiſtent adv, log, 


I 
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b Emp. loc! or. This is hat trath ro which falſhood is eppolitc; for as Þ i,z5 4rwe rhe; phe 
hy «>.» thingit ſo wituſaid 16 be;{owit falſe that it 5+ qr. fo AL it is (Aid rober, 
ecic.de faxco., As forthat whith they.call a furnute contingent , © 1hoſe dirjunttions 
which are made of canrares, {or rather choſg.complexiovs. which are 
4 Cie, Acad, 4, 319de by digjundtive particles) 4r0p5x0 3 45 if We ſhould ſay, Eichar Here 
© Cic. de fato, 2746Þ%7 Willlineco morooys of will not live ; but * zcicher of cheparts in 
loc, cir. this d:cjuntt ive: propofition.; taken ugly, ir3rue 1 for neicher is there any 
* mneceffiry m nature that Heraaobr; hall live ro morrow; nor , 0D the 

co ntrary, thar he ſhall nor live. if) *_ 

. Moreover, becauſe as the thing whoſe truth is ſought, belongs cichet 
co ſpecalation anely,or ro ation, (the firt-of which appertains to Phy- 
fick, cthelatrerco Ethick)z we mak for this reaſon. have aGyiretic , or In- 
ſtrament of judging, whereby it may be examined, judged, and diſcerned, 
in order ro borhrheſe, '  - og 

. Bat forafinuch as narnrall ehings affe& the Soyſs or Tntel/eft, and morall 
things the Appetite or Will ; for this reaſon, Criteries are ro be taken from 
borh theſe. -_ | FW 

From the Senſe, nothing cav be raken. more thanics fupRiov, Senſation, 
which likewiſe 1s called ſenſe. ls I Et ts, 
: © Fromthe in:ellet#, foreſmach as beſides the funian which it hach, 
i whiltt like che ſenſe ir cooremplarechche-ching, os if ic were-preſenr and 
apparent, {whence-che perception of a thing appearing, which appearerh 
co be as well ro the inrelleR, as co the ſenſe, is called a phameafic or ap- 
Fog foraſmuch, I ſay, = beſides _ wo > it 1s proper to the 
I | rfigzc rdi z Chere gs therefore reguiged a prg» 
noo r | DA oma Ys 6 0. Be witithy tojeatbak tray 
' inferred, | 
Laſllys from tbery/fpd Appeipts s whoſe progeny! X(F'x&ypunſue or 
ſhun ſomerhing , mot Tot be raken , bac the affes 1 Sr paſſion 
- -* K (elf, andrhat enther ale7;vr, as pleaſure; or averſive, as. pain or grief 
f Laert. Cie, t There aretherefore in all, three Criteries ; Senſe, or ſenfation ; Prig- 
Acad. 4 potion, or anticipation ; and AﬀeGtion, or paſſion, Concagning catirgf 
theſe, ſome Canons are to be preſcribed. , C 


alt pi: : Cawons of Senſe, rhe firft Criterie. 


rus videtur poye 

oo wp =P W's 

> L Gaf- O begin with the Canons which concern Sevſe ; of theſe there may 
ſendus , ne Ce- may be laid down four, | 


bs ons haut CANON I. 
— Dl Freny b Senſe is never tetetvent; mid tharefor every Senſation, and every 


xs and Pluterch - Perception of an Appearance , 15 true. 


adv; Col. 
This 15 proved, firſt, becauſe c all ſenſe is void of ratiocination , and whothy 
incapable of renuniſcenfe, For neither being moved by it ſelf, nor by any other, 
4 it able ta add or detratt any thing ; or to joyn or diſioqne by enunciating or 
concluding , ſo 4 thereby it miohe hind, uy thing , aydbe miſtaken in that 
thought, The Intelle& indeed can do this, but the Senſe cannot, d -_ 
Propergy it is onely, to apprehend that which u preſent, and mouvtthitz; asx 
ir z Folowgy preſented to it; but not to diſcern, that what u here reſented is one 
thing; what there, another, Now where ghete is a bare apprehenſion, not 
pronouncing any thing, there is no errour or falſhood, = 
Next, 


Cc Laertk, 


— 
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Next , hecaufe* there i nithing that can refell or convince the Senſes of © Lam. 
falſhaod ( for neither" cas ſenſe of a his kind refell ſnfrof a like kind; 2s, the 
ſghr of rhe rigtireye rhe fighr of the left, or the fight, of P/ara the fight of 
Socrates ; and this, by.reaſcl ef the equality of their cyedics) or that there w the 
ſame reaſon for bo, For a pur-blind'man doth not lefſt ſee har: which 
he ſees, ther Lyncers ſeerh rhar which he ſeeth.” Neither can that which « 
of an unlike kind r+tc1.that which is of an unlthe kindzas the ſight the hearing; . 
and the' ralte rhe ſmc<lling ; b:cauſe they have different objetts , ant ſerve not 
to g7ve judgment of the ſame things, Neuher can one ſenſation of wad on. od | 
refe'l another; becauf: there 15 nor any ſtnſation wherewith we arenot affetted ; 
and ts which, whillt we are affe&ed with'it , we donor adhere, andaſſemt:' 
as whilſt we ſee a ſtaffe one while Rreighr, our of the warer ; another time; 
part under water, crooked, for we cannor by any meanes ſee itCrooked in 
the former condirion , or freight in che larter. Laftly, neither can reaſon 
or raticcination, refell the ſenſes ; becauſe all ratioe'nation ctepends 1991 previ- . 
os ſenſes, and 1t is neceſſary theſenſes firft be true, before the reaſon 
whnch is founded on rhem can be rrue. | 
This is confirmed; for as much as ſenſe is the firſt of the Criteries; to 
which we may-appzal from'rhe reſt , | bur ir ſelf is ſelf-evident, and of ma-' 
nife{t rruth. For f if you ſay, every ſenſe'ts deceived, you will want a Cri- f Leert. 
rerie to determine and _—_— eyen that yery ſaying upon any parti- 
cular ſenſe ; or,8if ſome odd onely \ you will enrangle your ſelfe in an 
intricate diſpure , when you ſhall be demanded, Which ſenſe, how, and 
when it is deceived, or not deceived 2' $o as\the controverſie' not being 
dererminable, you malt neceſſarily be deprived of all Criterie.\ Whence 
may be interred , ,thar, if any appearance to ſenſe be falſe, nothing can be 
erceived, or, ( ro expreſic it in other rermes ) unleſſe all appearances, and 
hich perceprions ofa thing be rrue,* there were no credir, conſtancy, and 
judgement of crutch. For, h they who alledge the comradittion of appearances h, gext, adv; 
one with another , can never prove eveu this contradittion of thems, or, that ſome" Log, 2, 
are'rrue , others falſe ; they cannvt prove it by any thing that 18 apparent, for 
the queſtion ir of things apparent ; nor by any thing unapparent, for that which' 
is unapparert, is 10 be demonſtrated by ſomething elſe that 1s apparent, 
Again, this is confirmed ; becauſe, raking away the certainty of the ſen- 
ſes, and by rhar means the genuine knowledge of things , we take away all 
rule of lite and action. i For as ina building , if the firſt rule be amiſle, ; x ycrer. lib.4, 
the ſquare uncrue, the plummet faulty, all things mnt neceſſarily be 
defe&ive , and awry, and diſproportioned : ſo , mult all rhivgs in life be 
przpolterous, and full of trouble and confuſion, if thar which is to be eftee- 
med, as it were the firlt rule, ſquare, and plummer,' for the diſcerning 
things good and bad, done or not:to bedone , be unſincere or perverſe 
that 1s, if it wanr the certainty which is, as it were it's reftirude, Whence 
it comech ro paſſe, that rhough reaſon, ( for example ) cannor explain rhe 
cauſe why things neer at hand are ſquare, bur ſeem round afar off; yet is 
it berter to hz{irare and alledge ſome wrong canſe , rather then to over- 
throw the firſt faith and foundations, whereon the conſtancy, and ſecu- 
rity of life is ſo grounded, that unleſle you dare credit ſenſe, you will 
not have ny way to ſhun precipitation, and deftrution, 
Thirdly, ® becauſe the truth of the ſenſes ts manifeſt even from this, tn that k Laert, © 
their funttions exiſt in nature , or really and truly are, For that we ſee and 
hear, 1s, as truly ſomthing indeed exiſting, as our very feeling pain ; and there 
7 no difference, ( 4s even now we ſaid) between ſaym g, athin oF # exiſtent , and 
IrHE, 
To ſpeak more fully, ! As the firſt affettions , pleaſure and pain,depend up- | Semt. Emp. 
on ſame cauſes which produce them , and —_ reaſon of thoſe cauſes exiſtent *9"- 198: 
17 


g Laerks 
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in natare,;( that ts, pleaſure depends on pleaſant: things, pain on painfull, and it 
netther _—_ to ho e's: what -producerh.picaſure = nes pleaſant, nor that 
what __— pain w nor pain ll, but thatw ich produceth pleaſure, muſt ne -. 
ceſarily be pleaſant , that which pain, painfuil, and offenſive to nature ) in like 
manner, as io the affettions of rhe ponent produced in us, whatſoever is the 
efficient cauſe of thee, is nndoubiedly ſurb as makes this appearance; and being ' 
uch, it cannot come to poſſes that it can be any other then ſuch as that is cances-, 
ved to be, which makes this appearance : The ſame is, ro be-concrived of all the. 
reſt in particalar, for that which is viſible, ns onely ſeems yi ible, butts Juch 
as it ſeems; aud that which is audible, not ane.y ſeems aud:ble, but is indeed 
ſuch ; and ſo of the reſt : Wherefore a1 appear ances are irue, aud conformable 
to reaſon | +8 
m Leert. m xi itis manifeſt, that the Phantaſics even of 1 hoſe who doat and dream, 
are, for this reaſon, conceived to be true , for thar they traly ang really exiſt, 
ſeeing that they move the faculty , whereat, that which is nt, cannot move any 
thing. Sothar there is a necefſicy in nature , thar rhe ſpecies of things, 
which are received in the intelle&, or imagination , bying in this manner, 
moved, mingled, and diſturbed ; thar ſuch Phantafies cannot bur þe, 
whatſoever opinion foll»wes them , whereby things ate judged to be ſuch 
inthemſelyes; Ofwhich we are to ſpeak next. | 


| CANON. IL rotsh 
n from Laerti- " Opirzton: followes upon: ſerſe, and is ſuperadded to Senſation, and cg- 
w, * pate of trutboy falſpood. 


{ This is proved, becauſe, when a Tower ( for example ) appeareth round 
rotheeye,; the ſenſe indeed istrue, forthar ir 1s really affeRed with the 
ſpecies of roundneſſe , which ſpecies is eruly ſuch, and hath a neceſſary 
cauſe for which ic is ſuch, at ſuch a difiance : ana wirthall it is not decei- 
ved, for it does nor affirme that the Tower is ſuch , bur onely behaves it 
ſelfe paſſively, receiving the ſpecies , and barely reporting chat which ap- 
pearethto ir. Bur Opinion, or the mind , whoſe office it is to conceive 
or judge, in as much as ir adds, as ir were from it ſelfe, that, what appear- 
ethrothe ſenſeisa Tower, or that, the Tower , really andin ir ſelfe, is 
round; Opinion, I ſay, is that which may be crue or falſe. 

o Sext, Emp, Whence may be inferred , that ® a//phantaſies ( or ſenſations ) whereby 

adv, log. zz Phenomena's (things apparent ) are perceived, are true ; but op. w'ons admit 4 
d:fference; for ſume are true, others falſe, in as much as they are our own judg- 
ments ſuper added to the appearances; ard we judoe fomethinos aright, others 
amiſſe, by reaſon that ſomething is added, and impnute 1 to the appearances, or 
ſmething derralted from them: and generally ſenſe which is incapable of ras 
tiocination char ged with falſhood. 

But ſome are deceived by the diverſity of thoſe appearances, which are derived 
from t pſome ſenſible objet, as in athing wiſible, ( for example) according as 
the objelt ſcemeth to be either of another colour , or of another figmre, or ſome 
other way changed; for they conceive that of contrary appearances, one muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be true , and the other which is oppoſite thereto falſe. Which certainly 
15 very fooliſh, and proper to ſuch men as conſider not the nature of things, For 
( to continue our inſtance of things viſible) it is not the whol: ſolid, or the whole 
folid'ty of the body which we ſee; but the colonr of the ſolid boy, Now f the 
colour, that which 1s in a ſoli4body , and appeareth in thoſe things which are 
ſeen nigh at hand, is one ; that which is without the ſolid b1dy, as a ſpecies, or 
image flowing fromit , and 1s received ito places ſcituate one beyong anther, 

ſuch as appear:th in thoſe things which are beheld at agreat diſtance, is anc. 
| they, 
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ther, Thu latter being changed in the int wdsfawing.e peca- 
liar figure, exhibits fech 41 Appear ance As it Eine %: 3” 

thence, neuher the ſound ih is inthe braſſe that is ſtruck, nor the voice 
which is in the month of him who crieth aloud, is heard, bus that ſound of voice 
which lights upon our ſenſe ; for the ſame thing cannot be in two diſtant ſub- 
jells. And as no man ſaith, that he he.crs falſly, who perceiveth the ſound ro be 
bur ſmall at diſt ance, becauſe coming mgher , he percaiveth it, as if it were 
greater; ſo neither can we ſay, that the ſight is deceived , for that afar off, it 
ſeeth a lower, little and round ; neer, oreat and ſquare; but rather that it is 
true, For when the ſenſible objelt appeareth toitlutle, andof ſuch a figure, 
it is in that place /iuile indeed, and of ſuch a figure, the extremities of thoſe ina- 
ges being broke off, whilſt they are ConVvel 1 through the aire, and thereupon 
commy wo the eye in a leſſer angle, And again, when it appeartth great and 
of anather figure, there it is great andof anather figure, it not being the ſame 
in both places; for here the extremities of the images are more entire , come 
into the eye ina greater angle : but itisa great miſtake to think, that it is the 
ſame thing which appeareth to ſight , and affettah the eye, neare and a farre 
(1 


p Neicher can we ſay thar the fight is deceived , when we ſee a ſhadow , 1, 
in the Sun-ſhine ro move, to follow our foor-ſteps, and imitate our ge- : 
tures. For ſhadow being bur air deprived of light; andthe earth as we go, 
being now here, now there , ſucceſſively deprived of the Sun's light, and 
ſucceſſively recovering that whereof it was deprived ; it comes to paſle, 
that the ſhadow ſeems co change place , and tofollow us: bur theeyes are 
not therefore deceived, it being onely their office to ſee the light, and ro 
ſee the ſhadow in wharſoever place ic 1s. But ro affirm, that the very light 
or ſhadow which is here, is the ſame, or diſtin& from that which even now 
was there ; this belongs not to them, but rothe mind, whoſe office itis ro 
determine and judge. So thar whatſoever of falſiry happens to be here, 

It 15 to be attributed to Opinion,not to Senſe, 

4 The ſame anſwer may be given co a thouſand other objeions, as of 4 , xo; los; 
ſhip which ſcems ro Rand (till, and the land to move ; of the ſtarres, cir, 
which ſeem ro relt ; of mountains far a-ſunder, which yet ſeem ro be nigh; 
of byyes , who, having made themſelves giddy by curning, think che roof 
it ſelfe runs round ; of the Sun appearing to be near che mountains, 
when as ſo grear ſpaces divide them ; of the appearance of a ſpace under 
water, as large,as from above it tothe sky ; of a River, which ro thoſe 
who paſſe over it, ſeemerh ro flow back towards the ſpring ; of a Gallery, 
which ſeems narrow at the furtherend ; of che Sun, who ſeems to riſe our 
of the water, and to go down into the water ; of Oars, which ſeem crook- 
ed or broken z of Starrs in the night, which feem'ro glide over the clouds; 
of things, which by drawing the eye on one fide, ſeem double, 


CANON, IIL 
r All Option atteſted , or not contradifled by the evidence of ſenſt, , 6a gw 
Is true. | Tay. 


Evidence of ſenſe, I here call char kind of ſenſation, or appearance, 
which, all things obſtru&ive to judgement being removed , as diſtance, 
motion, indiſpolition of the medium and the like , cannot be contradict» 
ed. Whence to this queſtion , Whether a thing be ſuch. as = 
we ought not to give a ſudden anſwer, but ro obſerve ſrhar which Icall — 
TC 95/}Gutvor expeitable, in regard that we muſt ay, untill che thing be 
fully examined and fifced out , according ro all the wayes tharht can poſ- 
ſibly.happen. Sſſſ2. Atteſt ation 
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Gen Brag, t Atte/tation, [ call comprehenſion, made by evidence, that the thing concejv- 
able , is joey as we before conceived it : as, Plato coming towards me, from a 
far off, 1 conjetturr, and think, as far as 1 can oneſſe at ſuch a diſtance, that 
36 is Plato ; but when he drawes nigher, and the diſtance is taken away, by 
the evidence of the thing, thengis there mage an atteſt uion that it is Plato. 

Not-contradittion is ſaid to be the finding out of athing not manifeſt, which 
we ſuppoſe, and conceive by refletting on ſomething manifeſt. or evident ; as 
when I ſay, there is V acuum, which indeed is unmanifeſt ,1 am induced thereto 
by ſomerbing manifeſt , that is, by motian; for if there were no vacuum,there 
world be no motion , ſecing the body that ſhould be moved, would not have any 
place to points; all things being full , and cloſe pack'd together, Whence that 
which is apparent or manifeſt doth not contraaitt that which is unmanifeſt, 
fince indeed thereis mntion. 

Thus Arteſtation and Not Contra-di&ion, 15 6he Criterie, whereby a 
thing is proved to be true. 


CAN ON.IV. 


b 


ow of Scxt 2 A: Opinon, cortradified or wot atteſted by euidence of Senſe , 
mT is falſe. 
b Sext.ibid. In which words ,ÞContradiftion 1s ſomething oppoſite roNot-atreſt ariony'e be- 


ing the goint deſtruttion of a manifeſt thing together with another ſuppoſed un- 
manifeſt ; as for inſtance,Some affirm, there is nat Vacuum: but cogether with 
this ſuppoſition muſt be ſnbverted a thing manifeſt , viz : motion, For if there 
be no Vacuum, Motion likewiſe cannot A ,as we. have allready ſhowed, 
Inlike manner, Contradittion is oppoſed to Atteſtation; for it is a ſubverſion, 
whereby it appeareth that thething conceivable is not ſuch as it was conceived 
in the opinion ; as a man coming towards us from a far off, we at that diſtance 
gmeſſe he is Platogbut the diſtance beingtaken away,it «ppeareth ro us by evidence 
thar he ts not Plato .T his 15 conraditt ion, for the thing manifeſt contradicts the 
preconcouceived opinion, Thasan Atteſtation and Not contradiction is theCritery 
by which athin £ is proved to be true ; ſo contradiltion and not atieſtation is the 
ritery by which a thing is evinced to be falſe;Eyidence being the bafis and 
foundation upon whichall right opinion of true and falie is grounded, 
To omit thar evidence is ſometimes had. by one ſenſe, as about ſome 
pr oper ſenſible ; ſometimes by many, as when the ſenfible is common, 
as magnirude and figure, diſtance and poſition, reſt and morion and ſuch 
like, which may be perceaved both by the ſight and rounch, and become 
mamitfeſt, if not to one ſenſe, ar leaſt tothe other. Whereupon it ſome- 
crimes happens, that by reaſon of ſeverall qualicies , ſeverall ſenſes may 
be ſu mmoned, thar the evidence which cannor be got by one may be ob- 
raind by the other ; as when we cannot diſcern by fighr, wherher rhe 
bread thar is offer'd us be rrue or counterfeit, we may ſummon our Taſte, 
whereby it will evidently appear which of the ewo it 1s. | 
Bn this I adviſe, that, afcer we have exadtly conſideredall, we adhere 
rothoſe things which are obvious to us: uſing our ſenſes, either the com- 
mon abour common ſenſibles , or rhe proper about the proper . Since 
we mult holdgenerallyroall evidence which is freely preſented ro us b 
every criterie.bureſpecially bythis:and renacionſlyStick to it, as to aninfalthle 
principle, leſk either t he criteries which are eſtabliſhed by Evidence be.over=« 
throwne,or errour being eſtabliſhedas ſtrong as truth,tura all things up /idedown, 
I need not repeat or give particular advice what is to be done about the 
inſtance alle deed of a Tower; which ar dittance ſeems round, bur neerer, 
ſquare : for ,from what is deduced is manifeſt, that before we aſſert any 


thing 


OF 


EPICURUS. 7.8 

thing we muſt expeR or pauſe, and approach nigher and examine, and 37 
earn - the Tower be ſuch when we come ar ir, as ir appeared 
farr off, 

I ſhall onely give this generall rule. Thar unleſſe (thetrach of the ſenſes 
bing preſerved after the manner aforeſaid) you diſtinguiſh that which 
15 op1nable or conceivable inro rhac which iFexpeRable or requirerh cime, 
before ir be aſſerred what it is,as being nor yer duely perceaved, and inro 
thar which is preſent and propoſed ro us andrhroughly examined, ic will 
come to paſle, that you will perperually be difquiered wich deceirfull or 
vaine opinions. Bur x, when the rhings opinable are agicared in your mind, 
you firmly eſtzem all char is here called expeRable as ſuch indzed,and paſſe 
not lightly by ir,as if chat which is falſe, nor having che arreftarion of any 
evidence were firm , andallowable; in this caſe you will behave your 
telfe as one thar 1s cau*ious of all ambigniry, and ſollicitouſly rakes þ 
roevery judgement, which 1s rightly or falſely paſſed of an opinable 


thing. 
CHA P.1lI. 
Canons of prenotion or anticipation ; the Second Criterie. 


> 
s\- 


Of Prxnotion or anticipacion may be given four Canons, 


CANON.I. 


a All anticipation or prenotion which 1s 1n the mind depends 0n the 
ſenſes, either by Incur ſion, or Proportion , or Stmilttude , or 4 our of Laery 
Compoſition, | 


I mean that the notion( or Ideaand form as it were which being anrici- 
pared is called prznotion ).is begotren in the mind by /zcar/i»» ( or inci- 
dence) when the thing incurreth inro the ſenſe dire:tly and by ir ſelfe, as 
a man jult before our eyes. By Proportion, when the prxnotion is ampli- 
fied or exrtennared,but rhe number,ſcirnarion and fhgure of rhe parts with 
a convenient bigneſle of each is retaind ; as when having ſeen a man of 
due magnicude,we from thefice form in our mind rhe ſpecies of a Gyanr, 
by amplification ; or ofa pigmey, by exrennarion. By Simelunde, when 
according to a thing firlt perceaved by che rhe ſenſe we fancy another like 
it ; as when we imagine a Citty unſeen like ro ſome that wehave ſeen. 
Laſtly, by Compoſi:.or, when wepur as ir were 1nro one the diltinct no- 
tions which vve have of ryvo or more things, as vvhen vve ſo unite the 
notions of a horſe and a man, as thar the notton of a centaure ariſech our 


of them, bur Þ »or withoxr ſome aſſiſt ance ofr at ioc;nation, © ran 
d 7 @t 


CANON,IL 


Anticipation 1s the Very notion » and ( as it were ) definitton of the 
thing ; without which , we canmt enquire , doubt , think , nor ſo 
' much as name any thing. | 


For <by the word Amicipation or prznotion, [ underſtand a compreh-n/ion 
of the minde, or a ſuitable opinion br underſtanding fixed m the mind, and 44it 
were a certain memory or monument of that thing which hath ofieu appe«red 
from without (which the mind hath repreſented in ir ſelfe afrer ſome one 
of the fore mentioned manners): Such fur example is the idea or form anaſpe- 
cies, refleting upon which, we ſay to our ſelv2: that thing 1s Man, For aſſoon 


az 


EPICURUS. 
as ever we hear this word Man pronounced, immediately the image of 4 man is 
under ſtood according to the anticipation formed in the mindby the foregoimg 
ſenſations, : 

Wherefore that thing which © primarily and chiefly meant by and conch un- 
der every word , and fb apprehended by the minae, is ſomthing perſpicuems and 
manifeſt: for when we enquire after anything or doubt of it or think, ſome: bing , 
we (ould not do it, unleſſe wee already had a prenotion of that thing ; as neeu 
we enquire whether that which appeareth a far off be a horſor an oxe ii 15 Tequi. 
fire that we ſhould firſt have ſeen and known by anticipation the fiz:re f a 
horſe andoxe. Indeed we could not ſomuch as name gny thing , unleſſe we 
firſt had ſome image thereof known by Anticipation. 

Hence it comes to paſſe, thar,if ic be demanded what anything is, we 
define or deſcribe it in ſuch maneras iris, according to. the anticipation 
thereof which we have in our mind:Neither do we thus only,beingdeman- 
ded, what ſome ſingular thing is, as what Plato is ;- but alſo, whar an uni- 
verſall is,as Man,not this or that,but conſidered in generall;this is broughr 
to paſſe according as the mind, having ſeen man fineulars, and ſer apart 
their ſeverall differences, formerh and imprinterh 1n her ſelfe che anticipa- 
tion of that which is common to them all, as an univerſall norion, reflect- 
ing upon which we ſay, Man (for example) is ſomethinganimare and en- 
duced with ſuch aform. | 


CANON, III. 
Anticipation 15 the principle tn all diſcourſe, as betng that to which 
we have regard, when we inferre that one 18 the ſame or dtyers, 
conjoyned with or diſjoyned from another. 


For,d whilſt we conceave any thing, either by enunciation or ratiocinati- 
ON, it depends upon ſomething firſt evident, »nto which thing we 18 mg re- 
gard and referring our thought, infer that thing of which the queſtion is , tobe 
ſuch or not ro be ſuch, that 1s, the ſame or another, coherent , or not 
coherent with it. Thus, if we are to prove that this rhing which we bchold 
is a man, weſo look back upon the prznotion which we have of Man, as 
that without any Rop wee ſay, Man is. ſomething animare and endued 
withſuch a form; this thar I ſee, is animate and endved with ſuch a form; 
therefore this that I ſee is Man, Or ,Ic 1s not animate, nor endued with 
ſuch a forme, therforeirt is not Man. 

Bur it is not neceflary to confirme all things with exquiſite reaſons or 
arguments, and ſcrupulous forms of reaſoning which are cried up by the 
DialeRicks: for there is this difference betwixt an argument and the con- 
cluſion ofthe reaſon,and between a lender animadverhon and an admoni- 
tion ; that in one,ſome occulr and( as it were ):- involved things are un- 
folded andopened; in the other, things ready and open are judged. Buc 
where there are ſuch anricipations as ought to be, then what will fol- 
Jow or not ſollow fromthem,or wha agrees or diſagrees withthem is per- 
ſpicuouſly diſcerned,& vatrurallyinferredwithour any artifice or dialeGtick 
conſtruction, Wherefore we need only rake care that the anticipation 
which we haye of things be cleare and diftinR. 


CHAP, 
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CANON VE | 


That which 1s wnmanifeft ought to be demonſtrated out of the antici- 
pation of a thing manifeſt. | 


This'is rhe ſame we ſaid even wow, that the anticipations of things 
from which we inferre ſomerhing, and thinking upon which we make 
make ſur$pcions or propoſition5,which are maximsor principles, by which 
chat which is inferred or concluded is conceaved ro be demonſtrated , be 
| titer s and manifeſt, For, © demonſtration is a ſpecch which colletling e Sext. Emp. 
y granted ſumptions (or propoſitions) brings ro ti the a truth not manifeſt before, 
Thus rodethonttrare that there is Vacuum, which isnot manifeſt, ſuppoling 
the ancicipdtion'df vactum, &rheanticiparion of a manifeit rhing(Morion 
rheſe = are premuſed,lt there is motion,rhere is vacuum, bur there 


is motion, 4nd thenis inferred , therefore there is alſo vacuum, 
In this plate, Motion is reken for che argument,medium,or hgne,which 
properly ought robe a ſenſible ' ching ': for "the ſenſe is thar, accor- 
ding ro which ic is neceſſary ro make a conje&ute by ratiecination, 
ulc1marely ro char which is ATI HS INIT? ſuch aſigne or medium 
hath not allwayesa neceſſary connexion with that which is inferred , 
bur is ſomeriqes only contingent, or probable, and might be otherwiſe. 
Of rhis kind are many from which we,argue chiefly in ſuperiour things, 
thoſe being ſuch, as may be broughc co paſſe not one way only bur many, 


as was hinted formerly. 
Hicher alſo may be referred char which I uſe to term ioovoulay, equiva- ; je de nar, r 


lence by which tt is inferred ,' that one of the contraries being, the other 
alſo-mult be ; and when 1 argue thus, If the multitudes of morralls be ſo 
orear,thar ofimmorralls is no leſs;and,if ehoſe things which deſtroy be 
1nnumerable,rhoſe which preſerve oughr alſo to bz innumerable. 

Againſt thoſe who deny there is any demonſtration may be brought chis 
argument ; *Eicher you undertiand whac demonſtrations, or you un- g 5,a1, amp, 
derſtand it not; if you , underſtand and have the norton thereof, then 
there is demoniration: bug if you underitand it nor, Why do you talke of 
chat whereof you have not any knowledge 2 

h They who cake away the credit of che ſenſes, and profeſle rhat no- jo 
thing can be known being in the ſame rancks , dorhey not , when they ans 
confeſſe that they know nothing , imply they knoiv not this very thing, 

Whether any thing can be kn»wn 2 We ſhould not therefore contend a- 
gainſt rhem, thar they walk backwards upon their head ; Yer if chey 
affirm they do,and I thereupongrant thar this is known by them, I have a 
fairoccaſion to aske them, How, fince before they ſaw nothing rrue in rhe 
rhings themſelves, they came ro underſtand what was to Know, and what 


to be lgnoranr, 
CHAP.IV. | 
Canons of affeftion or paſſion; the third Criterie. 


| Wor concerningaffe&ion (or paſſion,) which is, as I ſaid, Þleaſuce 
and paingthere may be four ® Canons. oo of Laer- 
tine, 


CAN. 


EPICURUS. 


CANON: 1 
-. All" Pleaſure; which bath no Pain joyned with it , is to te 


embraced. = 
CANON. | ; 
All Pain , which bath no Pleaſure joyned with tt ,'is to be 
ſhamed. | 
CANON Ull. ; 


All Pleaſure , which either bindreth a gyeater Pleaſure , or pro- 
cureth a greater pain, 1s to be ſhunned. | 


CANON1IV. 


All Patn, which either putteth away a greater Pain, or procuretb 
a greater Pleaſure, is to be embraced. © 


Of theſe we ſhall ſpeak more largely in the Erhicks. In the mean rime; 
I ſhall give-rhis generall adv-rtiiement concerning Pleaſure: Pleaſure 1s 
deſirable of ir ſelf, becouſeir is Pleaſure; Grief or Pain is alwaies ab- 
horrdd and avoidable , becauſe it is Pain ; whence T conceive, a wiſe 
mon will have an eye ro rhis exchange or recompence, that he ſhun 
pleaſure, if it procure a pain greater then ic ſelf; and underg» pain , if ir 
producea greater pleaſure, Azgfor my ownpart, I ſhouldforſake pleaſure, 
and covet pain, either if remorſe were annexed to the pleaſure; or a leſ- 
ſer pain might be raken infiead of agrearer. 


CHAP, V. 
Candns concerning the uſe of Words. 


Shall add ſomerhing concerning the uſe of words, ( which I defign'd 

ro ſpeak of latt ) . and eſpecially chat which concerns diſcourſe; for 
which, two Canons may ſeem ſufficienc, one for the ſpeaker the other for 
che hearer: They are theſe, | 


CANON I. 


plenthupoef, ml ſo wed cms al prſpicns, If 
either thy mearang be not known , or thou unneceſſarily waſte the 
trme 1 explication. 


CANON II, 


MWg thou heareſt , endeavour to comprel.er.d t! e power and meaning 
of the words, left either therr of ſcurity Leep thee tn ignorance , or 
their ambiguity lead thee 1110 erronr. 


EPICURYUS. 
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Aboye all, ® we mnſt kyxow what things the words ſignifie; that we may have # Len. 


omething, refleiting\ upon which, wemay ſafely diſcern , whatſaever.we either 
pies or ſcek,, or obs » otherwiſe, T2. A ieq ins wilerevmi- 
ned, they who would demonſtrate any thing to 1, will proceed to infinite , and 
we our ſelves gain nothing by our diſcourſe , but words and empty ſounds, | For 
it 15 neceſſary, we have regard tothe notion and primary ſignification of every 
word, and that we need not any demonſtration to wnderſtand that thmg, in caſe 
we can pitch upon any thing, to which we may refer that point , abou which our 
enquiry, doubt, or opinion, are buſied, ” 

Hence it is, that the method of enquiring afcer cruth , which is pers 
formed by a certain orderly procedure , ought ficlt co preſcribe cerrain 
rules, by which thar affair may be performed , char ſo the diſcourſers may 
agree, what it is concerning which they diſcourſe. So that if any man 
Gall not firſt agree to this , but hath a mindrathec to cavill and rifle 
in wordiſh equivocation, heis not to bediſcourſed with , or till to be 
preſt roexplain himſelf , whar *cis he would be at ; for by this means, his 
Jugling will be diſcoyer'd, and his cavills will ſolve chemſelves : Nor will 
he be able to ingangle his adverſary , bur rather diſcoyer himſelf a ridicu- 


lous ſophiſter, 
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EPICURUS. | 
The Second Part of PHILOSOPHY. 


PHISICK , or, of Nature. 


E now come to Phy/ck : which I uſvally cearm Phyſe- 
ology , forthat it is a diſcourſe and ratiocination about 
the nature of things , in the contemplation whereof it is 


wholly employ'd. 
We have already ſaid our ſcope to be, thar, through perſpe& ion of rhe 
nature ot chings , nothing of diliurbance, ether from Meteors , or from 
Death, or from the unknown ends of Deſires , or any other way , may 
ariſe unto us. Now the things which this contemplation fathoms being 
ſo many. and ſo various, it ſeems very profitable , that ( ſome being en- 
gag'd in the more profound itudy of rhe liberall Diſciplines, or, through 
ſome other buſineſs , not having leaſure ro know every thing particu- 
la:ly and exactly \ we have ready at leaſt ® ſome proper compend;,um of the 
whole Science of Nature , that whenſoever they will apply their minds tothe 
chief ar guments of things, they may be aſſiſtant 10 themſelves , according to the 
meaſure of their knowledge, in comemplaiiun of Nature, 

Beſides, to thoſe whe | Ai maie a greater progreſſe in the ſpeculation of all 
things, where f Phyſiology treatuh, it 6 mw #ſefull , by ſome compend. ous 
Idea, to preſerve the memory of the things them ſe!ves digeſted under heads, 
For it often happens, that we need a generall inſpettion of things , bnt not a par= 
ticular d:[quifition, This way therefore is to be «bſerved, and this kind of ſtud 
continually uſed in exerciſing the memory , that our attention to thinos may be 
conſtant and ready, and, in the forms of things or notwns , generally comprehens 
ded and imprinted in the mind, andelſe-where throughly examined, accordin 
zo the firſt principles, and the terms whereby they are explained ; if any thing E 
particularly enquired, it may be found, For where ſuch a conſtancy and readi- 
neſſe is gotten , and.he mind is endu'd wuh a generall aud exquiſite infor- 
mation , we are able to underſtand of aſuddain whatſoever we pleaſe, 1 add, 
according to the words ; Foraſmuch 4s it is not pr ſſible, that a coherent ſum 
of generall heads canbe fi equemtly repeated by heart , unleſſe it ſo comtain every 
thing , 44 that it may be explicated in few words, even if any thing come tobe 
examined particularly. by 

Hence it 15 , this courſe being moſt profitable tothoſe , who are inclined and 
adaitted to Phyſiology, that I would adv.ſe them therein, ( apy of they 
enjoy a happy life ) that they frame to themſelves ſume ſuch Epitome , and in- 
formation by generall heads, Bur if rhey are nor able of themſelves , that 
they get one elſe-where , of which kind we have freely compoſed, for rhe 
wad of the ſiudious ; hoping, thar if what we have laid down be ex- 
atly remembred , as much as pollible, alrhough a man runs not out into 
all particular arguments that may be diſcuſſed, yer ſhall he obrain a 
copious knowledge of Phyhology, incomparably beyond other men ; for 
he will of himſelf underſtand many things in the more generall work, 
_ committing thoſe ro memory , will hel p himſelf, and continually 

ronr. 

For theſe are of ſucha kind , rhat ſuch as have made no little diſcuſſion 
of particulars , and addited rhemſelves perfeftly ro thete contempla- 
tions, may thereby be enabled ro raiſe and compleat more difſerrations 
of all nature 3 and whoſoeyer of themare throvghly vers'din theſe, re- 

valving 


yolving them cacitely wichin themſelves , may be able in a moment, and 
quietly, to over-run whatſoever is moſt conſiderable in Phyſiology. 

Bur not to (tay longer in the entry , there being ſo many ( as Ifay ) 
and various rhings contained in Paytolegy » it will be convenient to 
divide them into ſome principall Seftio»s, which may afterwards be pur- 
ſued particularly ; and every thing, which eſpecially belongs ro any one 
of them, may be referred ro ut. 

Theſe Se&tions may be four. The firſt of the Kniverſe, or the nature 
of things , which compriſeth this world , and all other things that are 
beyond it. Theſecond, of the World, this wherein we are, and by which 
we may conje&ture of the innumerable ochers. The third, 'of /nfe-10ur 
things, the earth, ro which we adhere, and of che things in ir, The fourch, 
of [:bl:me things, which are ſeen and produced above the earth, and up- 
wards from it. | 


— 


SECT. 1, 
Of the Univerſe, or the Nature of Things. 


O begin then wich che Znjverſe, it is manifeſt, that ir is ſonamed, 

foraſmuch as ir containerh all things, even others beſides this world; 
whence it is alſo rearmed, the whole, and, the Al; and we uſually call ir, 
the Sum of things, and rhe Nacure of things» 

We mult firſt ſpzak generally of the things whereof the Univerſe conſiſts s 
nexr, of what the ſo many things in the Univerſe are made ; thirdly, by whar 
they are made ; fourthly, what kind they are of when made ; fifthly, how they 
are made; lattly, how they perih, 


CHAP. I. 
That the Univerſe confiſts of Body and Vacunm, or Place. 


I:ſt chzrefore, ® the Kniver ſe conſiſts of Rody and Vacuum z bneither can a Laers, 
there be conceivedany third narure beſides theſe, b Leerr, 

Now, © Body 75 xnnderſtood by Conceiting 4 cerrain vaſt heap ( as it were )) of © Sext-Eap. 
magu'twic ( or bigneſle ), lhewiſe of figure, reſiſtance, ( that is, ſolidiry and adv, PhyL, 
impenerrabilicy) axd oravity ; wirhall, ro be ſuch, as ir onely cantouch 
and be rouched. 

d Emprineſſe, or Vacuum; which is oppoſed to body, and ozely, or pro- 4 Laerr. 
perly, andin ir ſelf, -s incorporeall , 1s underſtood by negation of theſe, 
and chiefly from being of an inta&ile narure, and void of all ſolidity, and 
can neither ſuffer nor att any thing , but onely affor1s a moſt free motion to bo- 
dies paſſmg through it, 

For rhis is © c Nature which being deſtitute of body , s called Vacuums, 1, plac 
raken up by a boiy, Place; paſſedthrowzh by abody, Region; confidered as 1, 20, 
diffuſed, Intervall or Space. | 

f That there are bodjes in the Univerſe, ſenſe atteſts ;, whence it 1s neceſſwy [3 AvTT 
t0 deduce conjelture from other principles, to that which is unmanifeſt, as 1 , 
formerly tonched, Certainly, all cheſe chings which we behold, which we 
couch, which we turn up and down, which we our ſelyes are, are nothing 
bur bodies, | 

But that there is Vacuum a'ſo, is h:nce manifeſt, that if 1t were not in natare, 
bodies would neither have where to be, nor any way to perform their motions 


whereas that they are moved, is evident. 
Tetrt 3 Doubcleſſle, 
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s Lucretglub.l, 


h Lucrer, loc. 
Cit, 


i Laert. 


kLycret. lib,r, 
v, 459. 


EPICURUS. 
gDoubtleſle if all were full , and the matter of things crouded , as ir 


were, together , it could nor be, bur.thar all things mult be ummoyable ; 
for neither would any thing be moved , bur it mutt thruit forward all 


things , nor would there be place lefr , whereinto any thing mighc be 


thruit. For whereas ſome aniwer, that Fiſhes therefore can move , be- 
cauſe they leave a place behind them , into which the waters , being 
thrult forward, and giving place, are received ; rhey obſerve not, that the 
firlt impal/ion torwards could never begin, becauic there 1s nor yer an 
place, neither behind , nox beſide, whereinto the water may be nd 
So as it is neceſſary , there ſhould be little empry intervalls of ſpace 
within things , eſpecially the fluid , into which the little particles being 
driven. may be ſo received, thar, by the compreſiion, place may be made, 
rowards which , the impelling body may be moved forward , and, in rhe 
interim, leave place behind, into which the compreſſed fluid may dilate 
it telf, and, as it were, flow back. 

h 1 paſſe by orher arguments , as, that Thunder or Sound were not able 
to paſſe through Walls , nor Fire to penetrate into Iron , Gold, and the 
relt of metralls; unleſle in theſe there were ſome vacuous litrle ſpaces 
intermingled. Beſides , foraſmuch as gravity is proper to bodies , the 
weight of things could not be made greater or leſſer , if ir were not ac- 
cording to their having more or lefle yacuity intermixed, | 

Now Vacuum being incorporeall, is ſo penetrared by bodies , wherher 
exiſting in it, or gliding by it , that ir'remains unchang'd, and preſerves 
the ſame dimenſions to which it is adequate. Whence a (treight line ta« 
ken in Vacuum, is indeed freight , but not ſo , that it becomes crooked 
with the body which fills ir, becauſe Vacuumis neither movable in whole 
NOAr In part, 

Whence it comes, that whereas the notion of place 1s , ro receive the 
things placed ro be coexrended with it ; nor tobe moved with it, nor to 
forſake it ; le:t either the body be moved, yer not change _ ; or change 
place, yer not be moved : It therefore is onely comperible ro Vacuum, 
to have the nature of place ,« foraſmuch as ir onely, both by its-corporeall 
dimenſions , length, breadth, and depth, is coextended with the thing 
placed in leygrh, breadth, and deprh, and exactly adjulted roit. Beſides, 
it 18 {0 iIMmovable, that whether the body cometo it,or go from it, or ftay 
in it, it continuerh the ſame and unvariable. 

That I ſaid, iNNo third Nature beſides can be conceivediit 1s for this reaſon, 
that , wherher we take to be conceived comprehenſively, ( in which man- 
ner the things, which by themſelves, and dire&ly , fall into .our know- 
ledge are perceived ) or comparatgvely ro 'thoſe things which are concerved , 
(afrer which manner thoſe things are under{tcod, which are known onely 
by proportion, as was ſaid abour anticipation ) whacſoever it be thar is 
conceived, either it hatch ſome bulk and ſolidity, and ſo is a body z or it is 
void of all bulk and ſolidity, and ſoit is vacuum : whichis to be under- 
ſtood, in caſe you conceive it 4 certain by-it-ſelf exiſtent, ſubſiſtent, coherent, 
nature; and not 4s ſome adjuntt or accident thereof, 

For fince an adjund is a property, which .cannort be taken from rhe 
thing ro which it belongs, withour deſtruRtion of rhe thing ; as raRilit y 
from body, intaRtiliry from vacuum ; and, in a more familiar example, as 
weight from a tone, heat from fire, moifture from warer : bur an accident 
is that , whoſe preſence or abſence violates nor the integrity of rhe na- 
rure, as liberty and ſervitude , poverty and riches , war and peace ,, &c, 
Therefore they conſtitute not ſome third nature , diſtin& from corporeall 
and incorporeall , bur onely are as ſomething appertaining to one of 


theſe, ; 
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CHAP. W. 


That the Univerſe is infinite, immoveable, and immu- 
._ table. for” 


Ow 2 the Kniverſe conlitting of Vacuum, and body, is infinice; for that 
which is finite hath a boun.;, that which hath a bound, i: ſeen from ſome 
other thing ; or may be (cen from out of an incervall beyond, or withour ic. 
Bur the Unive; ſe is not ſeen our of any ather things beyond ut ; for there is no 
intervall, or ſpace, which ic containeth nor within it ſelfe , otherwiſe it 
could not be an univerſe, if it did not contain all ſpace ; therefore nerther 
hath it not any extremity, Now, that which hath ng extremity hath no end, and 
that which hath mg end, doubuleſſe is.not finite, but infraite.... 
- Ehis is confirmed ; Þ forif you imagine an extremity , and ſuppoſe 


ſome man placedinic, who with great force throwes a dart cowagds its 
o forward, or not, bur be forced to 


utmolt ſurface , rhe dart will either g 
{tay. Ifir go to:ward, there is place beyond » Wherefore che extremicy 


was not there, where we deſign'd it : if nor, therefore there 1s ſomerhing 
beyond, which hinders the motion, and ſo again, the extremity was nor in 
the fore-deligned place. ; | 

Moreover, c this infinity belonging to the Univerſe, is ſuch, both im the mul- 
titude of bodies, and the magni:nde of Vacuum ; nay, in inhnities thraſting 
themſelyes forward murually, alternarely,or in order. For if Vacuum were 
finite, and bodies finite, then Lodies, which are in perperuall motion, (as we 
ſhall anon declare) woz/d reſt no where , but be d:ſperſedly carried through 
the infinite Vacuremy as having nothing to ſtop them, audreſtram them by vari- 
ons repercuſſions, But if the Vacuum were finite, the bodies in finite, then there 
would not be place large enough for the infinite bodves to exiſt in, 

Hence d we ought not ſ, ro attribute to the Univerſe, or infinite ſpace, the 
being above or below , as if there were any thing in the Univerſe higheſt, or any 
thing loweſt; the former, by conceiving the ſpace over our head, not to be exten- 
ded bo infinite; the latter, by imaginmg that which is under our feet, not to be of 
in finite extent, as if buth that which is above,, and that which is below, were ter - 
winaied with ſome one, and the ſame point, as it happens wich us, or the mid- 
dle of this world, one of irs extreame parts being imagin'd higheſt, the 
other loweſt; for in infinite , which hath neither extreams nor middle, 
this cannot be imagin'd. : 

Wherefore it is better to aſſume ſome one motion , whith may be underſtood, 
zo proceed upwards into infinitty and in liks manner another which dawawaras ; 
alrhough that moveable, which from us 3s carried up towards the places over 
our heads, meet a thouſand times the feet of thoſe who are above, and ( concei- 
ting other worlds ) think it comes from below ; or which from #5 is carrie 
cd rowards that quarter, which is under onr feet, to the heads of thoſe who are 
below «, and who are thence apt to imagine, that ir comes from above ; 
notwithRRanding which imagination of theirs, either of theſe appo/ite muttons 
taken intirely, is rightly conceived to be of infinite extent, | 

To theſe is conſemtaneous , that © the Univerſe was ever ſuch, 45 1t now 1s, 
and ſuch as it now is, ſhall ever be , for there is nothing imto which , loſing the 
nature of the Univerſe, it may be changed; and, be/ides the Kniverſe, which 
containerh all rhings, there is nothing, which by aſſaulting it, can cauſe an al- 


teration init, 
Rightly therefore, is 


no place beyond it, into which it may be moved: (o alſo immurable, foraſmuch 
as 
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as it. admits, neither decreaſe, nor increaſe, and is void of generation 
and corruption, and therefore is eternall , not having beginning, nor end 
of duration. 

And indeed, many things in it are moved and changed , but whatſoever 
motions and mutations you conceive, they bear no proportion, if com- 
pared with the immenſity of the Univerſe ut ſelfe. Nor 1s therefore the 
whole Univerſe either moved into any orher place , or changedinro any 
other thing ; does it therefore not perſevere, ro be eyer he ſame which ic 
ever Was 7 for the motions and mutations in it were alwayes alike, ſoas 
it may be ſaid, thar 8 chere 55 nothing new done 13 the Univerſe, more then what 


was already done in the infinity of r1me. 


CHAP. IIL 
Of the Divine nature in the Univerſe. 


BY before we ſpeak of the things in the Univerſe , which are generated 
and corrupted, and of the principles whereof they are niade, ut is fit to 
premiſe, and pur, as a by-diſcouſe , a Treatiſe concerning divine Narure; 
as well for the excellency of that nature, as for thac, alrhough it be of the 
ſame wich corporeall nature, yer is it not ſo much a body, asa certain thing 
like a body , as having nothing common roit with other bodies, thar is 
wich traniitory, or generated , and periſhablethings. Now it 6ſt being 
uſually queſtion'd concerning the divine Nature , whether there be any 
in the Univerſe, yet the thing (gems , as if it ought nor at all to be called 
in queltion , for as much as nature her ſelfe hath imprinted a notion of 
the Gods in our minds, For what nation is there, or whar kind of men, 
which withour learning have nor ſome prznotion of the Gods ? | 

Wherefore , ſeeing it is an opinion not taken up by any inſticurion, 
Cuſtom, or Law, but rhe firme conſent of all men, none excepred, we 
mult neceſſarily underſtand, that rhere are Gods ; becauſe we have rhe 
knowledge of them ingrafred, or rather innate 10 us, Bur that concerning 
which the nature of all men agrecth , muſt neceſlarily be true ; theretore, 
It is to be acknowledged, thar there are Gods. 

Indeed, men may ſeem , when they beheld the courſe of the Heayens, 
and the yarious ſeaſons of the year , to wheel about, and rerurn in certain 
order, and were not able to know by what cauſes it were performed ; to 
have recurr'd to this refuge, to attribure all things co che Gods, and make 
chem obey their beck, placing them wichall in Heaven, for rhar rhey beheld 
in Heaven the revolution of Sunne , Moon, and Starrs ; bur how could 
they attribute theſe to the Gods , unleſſe they had firtt known that there 
were Gods? 

b Did they not rather derive a knowledge of the Gods, from the apparitions of 
dreams? certainly, they might b; ſozne great images iucurring io them, under 
human forms, by dreams, conceive that there ere ind/ed ſome Gods ended with - 
ſuch a human form; they might, Iſay , not ſo much in ſleep, as, when 
awake, they called to mind , rharrhoſe excellent images had appeared ro 
them in ſleep, ſo majeſtick, of ſo ſurtle a compoſure, and ſo well propor- 
rion'd in ſhape, conceive that there is no reppgnance, nay, that there was 
a neceſſiry, thar ſomewhere rhere ſhould be rhings of like nacure- with 
theſe, capable alſo of ſenſe or underſtanding , c hecauſe rhzy fancied them 
moving their limbs and ſpeaking : and rhoſe alſo immorrall, becauſe their 
ſhape was alwaies preſent to rheir apprehenfions , becauſe their form re- 
main d ſtill the ſame , and was of ſuch grandeur, thar they ſeen'd nor ea- 


fily convincible , but there were ſuch : moreover Blefled , foraſmuch as 
they 
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they neither fear dearth, nor take any pains, in effeing cheir works. 

d They might alſo by diſcouiſe uſe that igovouce, or equivalence , by d Cic. de nar, 
which, when we treaced of the Criteries, we affirmed it was concluded, dcor. t, 
that if the me'titede of Mortalls were fo great , that of Immortalls was not 
leſſe; and if thoſe things which deffroy be innumerable, thoſe which preſerve 
ou. bt alſo tobe innumerable, 

© Which way {oever it came, we have this certainly by prenotion, that e vic. de nar. 
we think rhe gods are bleſſed and immorrall : For jr ſame nature which deor. 1, 
gave «3 information of the.go1s themſelves, imprinte4 alſo im our min1s, that 
we efteems them bleſſed and erernall ; which ifir beſo, our opinion is rrul - 
laid down, f what i ecernall and bleſſed , neither is troubled with any baſine(je 
it ſelf, nor croub!es axy other; therefore not poſſeſſed with favour or anger ; for 
all ſuch a-e weak, 

And if we ſought ne further than ro worſhip the gods pioully, and to 
be free from ſuperitition , what we have ſaid were ſufficient ; for the ex- 
cellenr narure of the gods is worſhipped by che piery of men, as being 
erernall and moſt ble: d. For to whatloever is excellcnt, veneration is 
due; and all fear, proce:ding from the power and anger of the gods, would 
be expelled . for ic is underitood , thar anger and favour are far ſeparate 
f-on ableſſed immortall nature ; which being removed, no fears hang 
over us asto thegods., Bur for confirmation of rhis opinion, the ſoul 
enquires afrer the form and the life , and the ation of mind, and agita- 
tion in God, 

f As to the form, nature partly inſtrufts us, partly reaſin ; for by nature, a'l fcie, de nar; | 
of n4,of all Nations, have nn other for m,but human,of the gods. For what other deor, 1, | 
forms ever occur to any man, waking or ſleeying > But nor 10; educe all things 
zo their firſt notions, R:aſon u ſelf declares the ſame, For ſeeing it us proper to 
the moſt excellent nature, either becauſe it is bieſſed, or becauſe ut i ſ* mpiternally 
that it be mo} beautifull, what compoſition of lunbs , what conformity of linea« 
ments, what figure, what form can be more beautifull, than the human ? 

Now if the fiou-e of men excelle: h the formaof all things animue, and God 

is animate, ceiga'nly he is of that figure which is the moſt beantifull of all, 
And foraſmuch a4 it 1s manifeſt, that the gods are moſt b'eſſed, and none can be 
bleſſed without vertne , nor vertue conſiſt without reaſon , nor reaſon conſiſt in 
any figure but that of Man ; we muſt acknowledge , that the gods are of hu- 
man form, 

Bur when I ſay, thar rhe gods are of th2 form of a man, and of an ani- 
marebeing, Dol cherefore arcribure ſuch a body ro them, as ordinarily 
men and animate beings have ? By no means ; for God 5s not 4 th/ng, 4s 
Plato ſaier, m:erly incorporea!l; becauſe what kind of thing that 1s, cannot be 
underſtood, for then he muſt neceſſarily want ſenſe , he muſt want prudence, he 
muſt want pleaſure ; a'l which we comprehend together with the notion of the 
gods, Bur neither is he rherefore a groſſe body , no not the molt ſubrle 
that can be coagmenrated of Acoms; bur he is alcogerher a body of his 
own kind , which indeed is nor ſeen by ſenſe, but by the mind; nor is he 

a certain ſolidity, nor compoſed of namber , bur conſiſts of images , 
perceived by compariſon , and which, compared with rhoſe rhar ordina- 
rily occur, and are called Bodies , may be ſaid zo be (»or b:dy, but) 35 before 
I ſaid, reſemblance of body ; and( for example) not ro have blood, but a certain 
reſemblance of blood. 

In che mean cime, I muſt intimate by the way, that ghe is nor ſuch g Lu&ar. 
a kind of body as is coagmentared of Aroms , forthen he could nor be 
ſempiternall, and upon hisgeneration would follow corruprion ; upon 
his concretion , diffiparion, and ſo he could nor be ſempirernall. Thus 
there are four things to be eſteemed erernall and 1ncorre privie, the — 
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which hath-voplace into which it can fall ;  YVacxum, which catmor be. 
rouch'd, nor receive any blow ; ithe ater of things , which unleſſeir 
did ſubſt{t unchanged , choſe chings which are diſſolved would go away 
into nothing; and the divine Natare, which is inconcrete, and by reaſon 
of its tenuiry, cannot be rouched nor (truck., 

Hence one of the naturall Philoſophers was 1n a great errour,when he 
{aid, Thar the nacure of the gods 1s ſuch,as to diffuſe and ſend forth unages 
our of it ſelf; for in this manner, ſome-what mighr be ſo taken our of it, 
as char it might be admirted difſolvable. Bur bſome have miſ-incerpreted 
our meaning, when, upon our admitting many worlds, and ſaying, thar 
rhere are /#termmundsa, that 1s, intervalls between the worlds, they affirm, 
we place the gods in the /zrermundia, leſt they ſhould receiveany injury 
by the world's ruines. For, as i Vacuum, ſo is the nature ofthe gods more 
ſubtle, rhan to fear any harm from bodies ; which if it did fear, in no 
place were it more to be fearedthan in the /»ternznndia , when the world / 
ſhould come to bedifſolved. 

Neither can we deſign in whar places the gods live, ſeeing that this 
our world 15 not a ſeat worthy of chem; bur we can onely ſay in generall, 
ſuchas the Poers deſcribe Olympus, ſuch are, whereſoever they be , che 
blet{ed and quiet ſeatsof the gods. 


k here ſhowers not fall, nor winds unruly blow , 
Where neither blaſtmg froſt, nor hoary ſnow 
Rifle the place; but Heaven is ever bright , 
Spreading his glorious ſmiles with cheerfull light, 


1 Herenpon it being further demanded , what k1:d of life that of the pods ts, 
ard what ſtate of age they enjoy, it may be anſwered, 1 hat, certainly , than 
which nothing more happy , nothing more abundant in all gouds, Can be ima- 
oined, Fer God doth nathing , he 15 not imaugled in any employments ; he un- 

rtahes no works , but joyeth in his own wiſdom and vertue, He knowes for 
reriain, that he (hall ever be in pleaſures , both greateſt and eternall, This God 
we juſtly ſtyle Bleſſed, who our ſelves place a bleſſed life 1n ſecurity of mind , and 
in diſengagement from all buſineſſe ; but not, ſuch as others deſcribe him , la- 
borious, involved in great and troubleſome employments.' 


729 CHAP. IV. 
Of firft Matter, or,of the Principles of compound things 


in the Unwerſe. 


= 


Ow to reſume: and purſue our diſcourſe , foraſmuch as in the firſt 
place *tis manifelt by ſenſe , rhar, in nature, many things ate gene- 
rated, and 'many corrupred; therefore we muſt conclude, that herero is 
required Marte, of which things may be generated , andinto which rhe 
may be reſolved; for, ® of nothing, nothing is made ; and into yebiogs nothin? 
goes away, For if ſemething were made of nothing, every thin g might be pro- 
duced from any thing , 4 uot requiring ſeeds; and if that which periſheth did 
go into nothing , all things would perijh abſo!/utely, there not remaining thoſe 
thinzs into which they were diſſolved, 
Beſides , foraſmuch as we affe& to know the nature of any thing , ge- 
nerated or made , it 3s firſt demanded , whether it be ſomerhing one and 


-fimple, or compounded of ſome things which themſelves are fimple and 


precedent, Iris manifelt , chat nothing generated or made , can be one 


and 
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and fGample, ſeeing bar ic hathparts of which ic was made up, andimro 
which: again it may be diflolved,, which cherefore are precedenc_ and-more 


ſiraple ; and if they Kill be compounded , they may be conceived cocon- 
Gi of thoſe, which art [engrd ace 'rhe firit and molt #mple, | 

Thus again ic app<ars , thar, Þ of 6a4:es, ſore are concretions, or (if you 
likeic berrer) conc ece or compounded bodies; 9hers, of which concyecons, 
or compounded bodies, are made. Theſe, ifhirit and timple, are rhe firit 
macrer of rhings, and are termed Principles, and, by che larec Authors, 
Elements alſo. | 

Theſe Principles, or firft things of all , muſt be imple uncompounded 
bodies, (or racher atoms) and*ud:v:fible, or nor ceſolyable by any force, 
and conſequently inmmred/e , or in themſelves void of all murarion, 1 
mean, »f iz jhall fe come co peſſe, as that in the diſſolution of compounds, 
all things go uot into nething , 641 thay there confi ft and perſevere a certam 
nature, full, or void of vacuity ,: and therefore ſolid ; which, being ſach, 
it cannot in any part, or by any means, adn. 8 diviſion, and ſo be difſotved, 

Wherefore it ts neceſſary , that thoſe which are called th. Principies of Come 
pounded bodies , be, as of a natere, full, ſolid, and ewmmurable, ſo wholly 
indiviſoble ;whence we uſe tocall them Atoms, We rearmit an Aron, 
nor as being che leaſt, har is, as it were a Poinr, (for it harh magnitude) 
bur for thar it cannot be divided , ir being incapable of ſuffering , and 
void of vacuiry. So rhathe who ſaich, Arrow, names that which 1s free 
from a bl-w, and can ſuffer norhing ; and which is invitible indeed by rea» 
ſon of its lictleneſſe, bur indivitible by reaſon of irs ſolidiry, 


CHAP. V. 


That there ave Atoms in Nature, which are the Prin. 
ciples of c.mpound-'B odjtes. 


* = Hat there are Atoms , the reaſon alledged ſufficiently convinceth 

E for, ſeeing that nature makes nothing ot nothing , and reduceth no-» 
thing co nothing, chere muſt remain in rhe difſolution of compound-bo- 
dics, ſomething char 15 incapable of further dillolucion. Cerrainly, if you 
ſay, thac it 1s ſtill diſſolyable , or diviſible , ic will be neceſſary, by ſub- 
dividing, to come at latt to —_— that is ſolid, and incapable of di- 
viſion; fince thar neirher Narure it ſelf doch diflolve rhings inknicely buc 
ſaies in ſome laſt thing; nor can Bady admir of an infinite diviſion. 
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b /n 4 finitebody , doubileſſe there cannot be parts 4 1m finite either mult;- b Laert, 


rude or magnitnd ; wherefo. e thers cannot be underſtood to be performed in ity 
wor onely that diviſion into infinite which 1s made into leſſe , or by parts alwaies 
leſſer, and proceeds ever obſerumy the ſame proportion of diviſion ; but alſo that 
progrefſon into infinite , which is made by proceeding not alwaies by efſer , but 

yequall, or thoſe which are called dererminate, parts. For ſince infinite 
parts muſt needs be admirred , ro ſerve for an intinice diviſion , how can 
there be infinite of them in a finite body ? 

He certainly who once hath ſaid, that in every thing there are parts infinite 
in number , is not able fur:her to underſtand and declare , how that magnitude 
wher cof he ſpeaks, comes to be finite, For whather the parts, that a drviſion or 
progreſſion may be made into infinite, be determinate, ( that 1s, equall among 
themſelves) or indeterminaze, (that is, alwaies leſler ) t « manifeft, that the 
magnitude, whoſe parts they are, and which conliſts and is compounded of 
them, -mm/t indeed be infinite, | 

. And fixteonthe other fide , @ finite magnitude manifeſtly hath an extream 
Uuun or 
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5 ſelfe, and 44 the laſt, we cannot , although we ſhould ſu 
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of laſt p44zcahe to be perceived and ſhewn , «»leſſe rhes 5s may be ſeen by 
vide it, #nder- 
ſtand any 01 ber part , which ſhould be thinght the laſt, rather then this; for 
that with as much reaſon will be diviſible. hence it will come, that 6y 
proceeding farther , and conſequently rowards an extireame partinto infinite, 
We can rever arrive, not even by thong hr, to that part which 11 the laſt, *norbe 
able ro over-run, by progreſſion, even rhe leait ſpace. | 
__ <£ Addeto this, that unleſſe in diſſolutions there did remain lirtle bodies 
ſo ſolid as that rhey cannor be diſſolved by any force , the difference be- 
tween body and vacuum, could nor be ſufficiently underitood, in as' much 


as nothing of b3dy, by infivite attenuation, would be capable to reſiſt ; by 


which means roo, all rhings would become weak,'or ſoft, and noching 
could be made hard , ſeeing thar ſolidiry onely is che foundation of hard- 
.peflſe, Neither need we ſcruple, as if, becauſe Aroms are ſolid, ſoft things 
cannot be made of them , for they may be made ſofr by intermiltion 
onely of Vacuum , into which the compreſſed parts retire, and yield to 
the touch. | | 

d Adde alſo the diverſe ſorts of conftancy in nature, as'in carrying on 
Animals alwayes to'certain bounds of ſtrength , augmentation, and life; 
.1n imprinting alwayes the ſame di{iin&ions and marks of every parcicular 
kind; which ſhe could nor do , if ſhedid nor uſe principles, cerrain, 
and conſtant , and therefore not obnoxious to diſſolution 'and mutati- 


CHAP, VI. 
Of the properties of Atoms; and firſt, of their magni- 


tudes, 

A Lthough 211 Atoms by reaſon of this ſolidiry, may ſeem to be of one 
and the ſame nature, yer have they ſome adjunds or properties, 
and certain ® qualities, by which rhey may differ among themſelves; ſuch 
onely are magnitude, figure, and weight, and if there be any beſide which are 
meceſſarily ally to firure, as roughnefſe, and ſmoothneſle, for Coloxr, Hear, 
Cold, and the relt of rhe qualities, are mor ſuch as are proper ro Atoms, buc 
ro Compnunds,and ariling partly ont of the adjun&s, partly the accidents 

of Aroms, of which we ſhall ſpeak hereafter. 
This in brief, at preſent ; Þ If colour ( for example ) were in the aroms 


themſelves , it would be as intranſmutable as they are; and ſo the rhings 


conlifting of Aroms, that are of one colour , could nor change that, and 
app-ar under another ; whereas we obſerve , the contrary happens, for 
rhe Sea foaming looks white, ir being otherwiſe of a green colour, which 
doubtleſſe; if it were in it by reaſon of green Atoms, could not be changed 
into a whire colour, For whereas ſomeſay, that contraries are made of 
conrraries, it is ſo far from being ſo , thar whice will ſooner be produced 


' out of no colour at all, then our of black, Berter they who conceive, The 


matcer of things, thar ir = undergoe variery of colours, and other qua- 
liries, ovghr to be void of rhem; as we chooſe thar oile, which is moſt free 
from any (cent, to make perfumes of. 
Bur co rouchalicrle, every property of the Aroms : whereas in the ficſt 
@ 9 4 attribute magnitude to them , I mean nor any magnirude; for rhe 
argelt Arome is nor ſo great as tobe perceptible by {ghe, bot thar magni- 
tude which, although it be below the reach of ſenſe, yer is of ſame big- 
neſſe, (for if Atoms were points void of alt magnicude , no body of any 
magnitude 


magnicude could be made up of chem. ) Whence I uſe co ſay of an Arome, , 
rhar ir is ſome ſmall ching ; thereby, as ic were not excludingall magni- 
rude from it; bur the larger cize onely. 

c Neither can it be objze&ed , char che magnitude of Aroms is nor per- c Lacrer. 
ceived by the ſenſes, lince we mult neceſſarily confeſſe, there are innu- 
merable chings inviſible ; for can we ſee the Wind , Hear, Cold, Odor, 
Sound , or che lictle bodies, by whoſe arrivall co che ſenſe theſe are per- 
ceived > Can we ſee the little bodies of moilture, by which garments hung 
by che water (ide, are moiſtened, yet being ſpread abroad, are dried > Can 
we ſee thoſe which arerubb'd off from a ning long worm, from a wheel 
chat turns round , from a Plough ſhare in ploughing, from a ſtone which 
a drop hollowes, which a tread diminiſherh , or choſe by which a plan 
or animal growes 1n its yourh, decaies in its old age, and the like ? 

d Yet wee muſt not thirk_that all Atoms areiof the ſame magnitude, it is more q 1 
conſonant toreaſon , that among ft them there be ſome greater, others leſſer, 
and, this admitted , areaſon may be given of moſt things that happen about the 
paſſions of the ming, and abont the ſenſes, 

© That there may be an incomprehenſible variety of magnitudes beyond e Lucrer, 4. 
che reach of ſenſe, may alſo be underltood even from this , for as much, as 
chere are ſome lirtle animals , whoſe third part, if we imagine rhem diyi- 
ded, would be inviſible , nevectheleſſe, ro the compoſition of them, an 
incomprehenſible number of parts is neceſſary. For how many mult there 
be to make the entrails, the eyes, the joynts, the ſoul; tro contiiture all q | 
parts, without, which we cannot underitand there ſhould be any living, 
ſenſitive, moving Animal 7 

Wherher may nor (to uſe a grofle example ) this variety be comprehen- 
ded from thoſe duſty motes , which the beams of the Sun coming in at a 
window diſcover > For whereas without ſuch beams, all things are alike 
dark, yet they coming in there appeareth an innumerable company of lit- 
cle bodies, in ſuch manner, as that rhere is an evident difference between 
the greater, and the leſſer ; nevertheleſle, I ſay nor, (as ſome conceive ) 
that rheſe kinds of lirrle bodies are Atoms, for inthe leaſt of chem are 
contained many Myriads of Atoms, I onely uſe them by way of compari- 
ſon, that whereas the whole nation ( as it were ) of Atoms 1s impervious, 
and dark even to the ſharpeſt ſight » yer we may underſtand it, to be ſo il« 
luſtrared by the beams of reaſon ; that the Aroms may be perfeAly ſeen . 
by the mind, and chat we may conceive, there are ſeverall degrees of mag- 
nicudes in them. Y 

f Hence ir happens , thar, as ina great and meaſurable magnitude, we | , hv 
take ſomerhing, which, rhar ic may be rhe common meaſure , . mult have K 
rhe proportion of the leatt , as a foor, a digit, a barly-corn ; and in ſenfi- .Y 
ble magnicude, we take alſo ſomerhin which is accounred the leaſt, as ro ; 
ſenſe, as the licele Creature called Acars; ſoin intelligible magnirude, 
ſuch as i thar ofrche Acome , we may take ſomerhing which 1n ir is eſtee- 
med, ( as it were the leaſt ; ſuch asinan Arome may be conceived, the 
very point in which a ſharp angle is terminated, 

g Bur this difference there 1s berween che leaſt , under the notion of g Leer. ibid, 
meaſure, andthe leaft of rhofe which are ſenſible and inrelligible, rhar che 
former, by its repetition , may be underſtood ro be adzquared to the 
whole magnitude z bur rheſe latrer are conceiv'd as certain individu1 
points, which eicher are bounds of magnitudes, or certain connexures 
(as ir were) ſo interpoſ'd berween the parrs, as that they have onely certain 
reſpeAs ro the parts, conneRed on each fide, though they are ſuch, thar a 
b:ginning of menſuration cannor be made from rhem. Por nathing hin- 
ders bur that we may, by the mind, frame ſome dimenſions in an Arom. 

Uuun 2 Although, 
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Alchough, when as we ſay, thereare parrs or connexures in an Acom , 

it is not ſo ro be underitood , as if at any time they were-dis joyned, and 

afterwards united; bur we doir to ceclare, thar, in an Atome, there'is g 

rrue magnitude, conliſting of parts , though withall chey have chat diffe- 

rence from compound-things , that their pargs can onely be diſtinguiſhed 

by deſignation, not by ſeparation; foralmuch as chey conere by a nacurall 
indiviſible, and perpztuall connexion. 


CHAP, VIL 
Of the Figure of Atoms. 


ery, 4 VO Ys 29 eee aw oo 


| Mt >. * S concerning Figure, which is che bound of magnitude , it is firſt 
| neceſſary , that, in Aroms) ic be manifold; or, that Aroms amongl(t 
| themſelves be variouſly figured. This is praved, foraſmuch as all natucall 
; things framed of them, Men , Beats, Birds, Fiſhes, Plants, &c. are vas 
richly figured, not onely in reſpe& of their genus , bur of every parti- 


cular ſpecies or individuum; for there are not any rwo ſo like one another, 
bur chat if you mind them exactly , you will find ſome differences , by 
which they are diſtinguiſhed, : 

b Laert. Again, Þ foraſmuch as the kinds of figures in Atoms are incomprehenſible 
for number , for they are round, ovall, lenticular, flat, gibbous, oblong , 
conicall , hooked, (moorh, rough, briltly, quadrilaterall, &c. as well re- 

i gular as irregular, without any determination poſlible to the IncelleR ; 

F yerare they not to beeſteemed ſimply infinite in number : For there would 

IL u9t be ſo many and ſo great differences in concrete things , if, in the Atoms', 

| of which they are compounded, there were ſuch a diverſity of figure , 4s could 

be comprehended by the mind. Yet the diver ſities of Atoms cannot be abſolutely 
infinite, unleſſe a man conceive in Atoms a maguutnde , which is not onely 
ſoſmall as roeſcape ſenſe , bur is in reality infinitely little : For in mag- 

#tude , of the ſuperficies of magnirude , which i finite, cannot be underftoud 

diyer (1r8es which areinfinite, 

Bur thirdly, alchough rhe kinds of figure be not infinite, yer are there 
in every figuration, or kind of fignuie , Atoms ſimply infumte tn number ; that 
is, thereare infinice round Atoms, infinite ovall, infinite pyramidall ; 
for otherw:ſe the Univerſe would not be infinite in multitude of Atoms , as was 
alread y declared ; wnleſſe the Aroms which arc like to one another in fignre, 
were abſolutely infinite in number, 

© Bur rake notice, that chough there are Atoms corner'd and honked , 
I, yer canthey nor be conceived to be worn away or broken ,, becauſe'borh 
Lezent. inftit, the corners and hooks , as alſo the middle lictle bodies themſelves, are of 
a þ one nature , and kept rogether wich equall ſolidity and neceſſity , info- 

mu.h as no force whatſoever can Compreſs an Arom, either as to the 
whole, oras to its parts, even to ics very Points. " 


CHAP, VUL. 
Of the gravity ( or weight ) and manifold motions of Atoms, 


Aftly, I attribute co Atoms Gravity, or Weight; for, whereas they 
Hare perperually in motion, orſtriving to move , it is neceflary tha 
they be moved by char internall impulſe , which is called gravity, or 
weight, | | 

2 There firlt preſents ic {elf ro us in che atoms, a two-fold motion,,, ane 
of the gravity or weight it ſelf, whereby th2 arome 15,, carried after. ics 
ovn 


c Plut, plac, 


a Lucrer. 
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6wn way; the other, by percuſſion or refletion , whereby one atome, be- 
ing driven upon another, is beaten back again, Andas for rhe motion of 
gravity or weight , that morion is firſt conceived , whereby che arome is 
carried on in aftreiohe or perpendicular line. By this motion are all heas 
vy things moved. But becauſe, ifall aromes ſhould be movedin attreighe 
line, or downwards, and, as it were, freight on, it ſhould come to pafie, - 
that one could never overtake the other ; Ir is therefore neceſſary , thar 
atoms ſhould go a lirtle a//de, rhe leaſt char may be, thar ſo may be 
produced rhe complications , and adheli ons, and copulations of atoms 
toone another, of which may be made the world, and all the parts of che 
world, and all things in it. 

b When I ſay, thar otherwiſe the aroms would not overtake one ano- þ Lacrer. ibid, 
ther, and conſequently nor meet , the reaſon is, that the Univerſe being 
infinite hath no middle or center , towards whichthey mayrtend, and.ſo 
meer; but onely there may be conceived, according to what hath been 
ſaid, ſome region above, out of which, withour any beginninz , all aroms 
by their gravity would deſcend like drops of rain , that is, by morions in 
themſelves parallel; the other below, into which all, wichour any bound, 
would be carried by the ſame motions. | | 

< Motion from refleQtion may be underſtood to bemade , as well when , ,, _ 
the arome rebounds by grear leaps , as when being impelPd and repelF'd x. roug _ 
within ſhort ſpaces, it doth, as it were, quake and tremble, Whence alſo 
dir comes to peſſe , that while it happeneth , that che atoms run into certain d Leen. 
meerings ard complications, of many obviating to , and entanglins one 
another , ( which is chiefly done in thoſe compounds where they ſeem to 
NO then are rhey (till unquiergand, as much as they can,and according 
as they are further from , or nearer to, one anothey , they get an agitation , or 
kind of palpitation , being bent down , or repreſſed by the reſt , which maks u 
that aſſociation. : 

The cauſe of this , not onely longer rebounding , bur alſo ſhorter agira- 
tion, or , as it were , inward palpiration, continuing till in choſe com- 
pounds, is, partly the nature of Vacuum , which, being intercepted even 
within the moſt compact bodies, plucks all the aroms aſunderfrom one 
another, either in whole or inpact, nor having power to ſtay or fix them; 
partlythe ſolidiry connaturall ro the atoms , which. b collifion and re- 
percuſſion, cauſe atrembling, as much as ehar. complication will ſuffer 
that morion ro be kept (till Concipued,, by the ſtroke of the deſcending 
atoms, Now fince weivhr or gravity is a Certain vigour; or energy, as it 
were, ingenerate in atoms ; and , as I faid, an impuliion, whereby they 
are fitted for motion , we mult therefore rake 1t for certain, thar * atox.s * [gre 
ares moved ( even with both kinds of morion, of weight , and refle&ion) 
continually, and through all etermty , becauſe rhere is no firit in(tanr , fince 
which they began to be made; not onely aromes, bur alſo yacuum, which 
ſerves for both morions, being erernall. 

We mutt alſo rake it for certain , rhat f that motion of atomes, to wh'ch | Lun, 
rothing occurs, which may divert it by beating againſt it, of ſo great ſwift - 
neſſe, a4 it over=rans any imaginable ſpace , 1 a moment , rhar is i 11n2 w- 
imaginably (hart ; for they ought in velocity to out-run thoſe beams of rhe 
Sun, which makes not their courſe _—_—_ pure vacuum. 1 ſay, to which 
pothing occurs thar bears it back ; for orherwiſe, this frequent reverberation 
makes a kind of ſlowneſſe, as want ofreverberation makes akind of ſv iftneip FS 

Yet dorh not herenpon the atome, which ſuffers ſeveral repul ons, arrive at * id, 
dwvers places in /uch times as may be diſcerned by the mind, for to diſcern thoſe 
rimes 1s not within the power of the mind, Beſides, it may ſo happen that the 


ſx=me atom , though divertedby ſeveral repulſes, may be ſo carried, as _ from 
whence» 
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whenceſoever it comes, out of that immenſity of ſpace , we ſhall not be ablezo 
aſſigne any place or term, which in that time ut hath not overepaſſed. For the 
repercuſſin may be ſuch , ( thar is, ſo lircle, frequent , and ſo little divers» 
ting ) that it may in ſome meaſure equall the ſwiftneſs of that motion , which is 
free from reperc #ſſton, 
We muſt laſtly take it for certain, that atomes are equally ſwift , faraſmugh 
4s they are carried through vacuam, neither Is there any thing thas rel, s 
their progreſſe : For nenther are the heavy carried on more ſwiftly , than thoſe 
which are conceived leight , ſcting nothing cccurs that may hinder either ; nor 
the leſſer more then the greater, foraſmuch as the paſſage is equally free to all, 
according to their ſeverall magnitudes, Neither do the motions which are 
made, either upwards, or obliquely by colliſions, or downwards by their natu- 
rall gravity, differ in ſwifineſs ; ſince an atome , 4s long 46 11 is not chrauſt on ci= 
ther fide, ſo long keeps on its way , and that by a ſmifineſs equal to thought , 
null being driven on, cither extrinſecally, or by its own gravy, it meets with 
the reſiſtance or aſſault of the atome that ſtrikes it. 
Moreover, as concerning compound bodies , foraſmuch as atomes are in their 
own nature equally ſwift, therefore one cannot be ſaid to be ſwifter than another, 
a if the atomes that are in compounds, and harried away by the common motion 
of them, were carried away, ſometLmes into one place, co ſenſible motion , and 
that cantinuons , and in ſucceſſive time , 45 whilſt ſuch motion is ſlow ; ſome= 
times whether into one or more places, they ſhould be carried in times ſo ſhorty as 
can onely be conceived by reaſon, 4s when ihe motion is moſt rapid, But we 
ſhall oneiy ſay , that, which way ſoever the atomes are carried with the com- 
pounds, they aye al: the while exagitated with imeſtne , moſt frequent , or ra« 
ther inuumer able, and therefore, not-ſenſibleg repercuſſions ; untill the perpera- 
iry or ſucceſſion of the motion of the whole body come to be ſuch , 4s that it may 
fall under the reach of ſenſe, 

For what we fancy concernin g the imperceptible mot.on of atomes , as if times 
conceived by reaſon might reach the moſt ſwift ſucceſſion of their parts , to 
way irne; butrather, whatſoever our mind , attending to the very nature of the 
thing, appreheud-s, that is to be eſteemed true. 


CHAP, IX. 


That Aromes ( not the wulgar Elements or Homoiomera's ) 
are the firſt principles of things, 


His premiſed concerning Aromes, we now muſt ſhow , how they 

are the principles, or firſt matter of things ; bur becauſe that cannor 
be done without treating, at the ſame time, of generation and corruption ; 
and thar cannot be performed, unleſſe we firſt ſpeak of the qualities of 
rhings, and even betore that, of the firſt cauſes which produce theſe ; it is 
ſufficient in this place tortake notice , that atomes are the principles and 
firſt matter of things, becauſe chey are char firſt and molt fimple, of 
which all generated things are compounded ; as alſo the laſt and moſt 
fimple, into which all corruprtible things are reſolved. 

I ſay, the firſt and the laſt; for befides other greater bulks, of which 
that which is generated may more neerly be compacted, and into which 
rh which is corrupred may be reſolved , there arelictle lumps , or cer- 
rain ſmall chin compounds , which being made by ſome more perfe& 
and indifſoluble coalitions, are, as it were , long durable ſeeds of things ; 
ſn that things may alſo be ſaid ro be generated of ſeeds, ' not as of Fr 
principles , becauſe even theſe ſeeds are generated of things Pecotents 

| | char 
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 That.is, of Atoms, And likewiſe things may be ſaid to be reſolvedinto 
"ſeeds, bur not alrimarely , becauſe, even theſe may (till further be difſol- 
ved inro Aroms, + 


'"55 


Inlike manner , the four vulgar elements commonly admitted, Fire, Lucrer. lib, 1, 


Aire, Warer, Earth, may be called Principles , bur nor the firit z they 
; may alſo be called Marter , but nor th- firit marrer, for as mu. h as they 
have Aroms precedent to them , of which even they themſelyes are com- 


' pounded. 


And they, who aſffigne one Element onely for principle, will that, of ir, 


by rarefa&ion, and condenſation, the three other be made , and of rhe(e 
atrerwards, the reſt of things, Bur how, if it be one, and nothing mixr 
with ir, can any rhing be generated ? For, of fire, ( for inttance ) rarify*d 
nothing 2Iſe will be produced, bur a more languid or a ſt-onger fire, 

And beſides, rhat chey, who teach rtiis, admit not vacuum, without 
which neither rarefation nor condencation can be made , rhey ſcem nor 
co obſerve, that fire cannor be ſaid ro be changed by exrinAion, imo tome 
other thing ; b2cauſe chat which is ſiinple cannot be chang:d , unleſle by 
going away into nothing, Or ar leatt, if they admir, rhar tomerhing com- 
mon remains, which is firſt Fire , > ent Aire; fince this ſomething is 
the firit and common matter, the firit matrer is nat of ut ſelfe, eirher Fire 


lbid, 


Ibid. 


or Aire, bur rather thoſe Aroms which, being pur togerher on one faſhi- 


wy may make Fire, being pur together after another faſhion, may make 
Ire, 

They who admit many , or all rhings ro be equally firſt, run morenver 
into this inconvenience, thar, making thzm contrary to one another, they 
by conſequence makethem ſuch, as eirher can never joyne ro make one 
compound, or, if thzy do, nulſt deſtroy one another, 

There was a narurall Philoſopher , wh» conceived rhar all chings are 

generated of tenuious licrl:-bodies, which hz called Homaamer's, ſim''ar, 
or like parts, ( as ic were ) v:z, tothe things generated ; ſo as thoſe ( for 
example? ) of whic h hor rhings are made, are hor : thoſe of which fleſhy 
things, fleſhy ; thoſe of which bloody things, bloody ; and (9 of the reit, 
Bur if prin iples were of rhe ſane nature with the things generared, rh2y 
__ as well as they, be alrered and loſe their qualities, and ſo be chan- 
ged. and, _ of a (1mple narure, go into noching, 
Noe ro preſſe, thar if rhe things , whercby ſomerhing is made hot, muſt 
be hot ; as if things alike be nor generated bur of cheir like,there mult allo 
be things laughing , thar a hoghing Animal may b2 made of chem; and 
things weeping, that a weeping Animal ; and the like. 


CHAP. X. 


Of the firft, and radicall cauſe of Compounds, that it, 
| of the Agent, or Efficient. 


T followerh, that we ſpeak of Cauſes, fincerothe making of any thing 
is neceſſary, nor onely, matter, of which, bur a cauſe , by which may 
be made ; cw roſay a Cauſe, is noother, thento ſay, that which 
in the produion Fa thing is the Agent, or Efficient. _ , 
Now of the things that are made , no other firit and radicall Cauſe is ro 

be required,than the ſame Aroms themſelves as th:y are endued wich that 
vigour, by which chey are moved, or continually cending ro morion. 
<ither is ic abſurd ro make marrer ative, ir is rather abſurd to make if 
unaRive, becauſe they who make it ſuch , and yer will have all chings ” 
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be made our of it , cannor ſay, from whence rhe things «hat are: made, 
have their Efficient power, {ince they cannot haye it elſewhere, chan from 
matrer. 4 | 

Therefore, as tbe ficlt lirtle-compounds, made vp of Aroms, haye in 
chemſelves acettain energy, or power 10 move themſelves, and to aft, 
copſiſting of the vigours of cach i-verall Atom , but variouſly modify'd, 
as ſome of them mutually entangling one avorher , are carried 2 ou 
others thither ; ſo the grearer compounds , made up of the leſſer, have 
ſome power alſo, and chat modified according to rheir vatiety ;andeyery 
nacurall body, conſiliing of thoſe greater and lefler compounds, and 
Atoms, have a particular gnergy , or power of moving themſelves, and 
ating, modified by a ccrrain reaſon. Thus, morion or ation aſcends to, 
and proceeds from,its very prin-iples. | | 

Yer we muſt obſerve , that though all Aroms are moved alike ſwiftly, 
yet, wirhin the compounds cthemſelyes , thoſe which are more corner*d, 
and hooked, are entangled, and fhindred, and ſo made as it were.more flug- 
giſh and dull, then the ſmoother and rounder. Wherefore the energy, 
or power of ating, whichis in compound bodies, chiefly comes of thele. 
Andbecauſe thoſe, of which Fire, the Soul, and, choſe which are more 
cenerally rermed , Spirits, conkiſt, are of rhis narure, hence it comes, 
rhat the chijefelt energy in bodies , is from thoſe very ſpirits ; which as 
they have liberty of running up and down, ſo they havealſo dominion 
ee &n thoſe bodies, | | 


Lucret, 2, 133, But foratmuch, as all effeRion, or ation, whereby ſomerhing is made, 


is either fiom an internall; or excernall principle , ir 15 manzfeſ}, rhar arti» 
ficiall things, whoſe nature is ſluggiſh , and meerly paſhve, owe all cheit 
production ro the Efficient , or externall agent, Bur natural! chings, ale 
though they borrow ſome part of rhemſelves, or ſome principle, of aRing 
from an extrinſecall cauſe , yer they owe ther prodution to che princi- 
ples contained within \ $a” hl , as from which intrinſecally, according 
co all cheir pares, they are ordered, and co-apted. 

Moreover, thz very aaion of the externall agent 1s from irs owne in- 
ternall principle; which alwaies ſo turn and direct the aRion, as that ir 
may with g:earer {trength ſuſtain the violence of molt things. For even 
in {enfitive Creatures, where there is a kind of voluntary ation, it is 
therefore ſuch, and carried rather this way , then thar at nt rhere 
occurs to the mind a ſpecies inviting ir, racher this way, then that way 
and the mind, through the dominion , whereby ic ruleth che ſpirits con- 
rained in the body, leads rhem this way, and not that way ; and, together 
with them, the members in which they are, . 


| CHAP. XL | 
Of Motion, which is the ſame with AGion , or effeGion; and 
of F ortune, Fate, End, and ſympatbeticall and an- 
tipatheticall Cauſes. 


N the mean time, I ſhall not need co make anyexcuſe , for that I con= 

found rhe action or effeion of a Cauſe with motion; fince it is 
known, that both of theſe are one with motion , and onely adde the con- 
is xo » andfor thar ic mult be rerminared to the thing done ar ef- 

eced, | 

I underftand, here, no ather motion then thar which is migration from 
place to place, which far rhe moſt part 1s Called lation , andtranfient mo-, 
tion, 


e 
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tion; and locall motion, For thas chey name ic in diltin&ion from thar 
motion, which ſome uſe co call muration, and alceration ; that whereby 
a thing remaining unmoved according to its internall nature, is, as they 
conceive, changed or alcered through acquilicion , or loſle, of ſome qua- 
licy, as Hear,or Cold. 
This mucacion or alteration is not a ſpecies of motion , diltin& from 
chat which is called locall mocion or craniition. Locall motion or tran- 
ſition is rhe genus , this mutation or alteration is nothing bur a ſpecies 
chereof, to wit » that whereby movables are carried through ſhort and 
undiſcernable intervalls. For, what ſoever compound body 1s changed ac- Sext, Fmy. 
cording to quality, « changed alrogether. by the locall and tranſitive motion of adv. phyl. 2. 
the atoms ani liule bodies , creating 4 qual ty - whether they be tranſpoſed 
in place and ſcituatzon in the body ir ſelf, or come into it, or paſſe 
our of it. 
For example: That of ſweet, ſomthing bitter be made ; or of white, back, it 
s requiſite , the lutle bodres , which conſtitute it, be tranſpoſed, and one: come 
into the ranck of another, But this could not happen , uv'eſs thoſe little bodies 
themſelves were moved by tranſient motion, Again, that of hard ſ/methmg ſoft 
be made; andof ſoft, hard ; it requiſite, thoſe particles, whereof it conſiſts, be 
moved lucal y, foraſmuch as byextenſion of thems it ts ſofned , andby condenſas 
tion hardne4; whence the motion of mutation 1s not generically different from 
the motion of iyan/ition, | 
But to rerurn tothat motion, which is proper tothe cauſe or efficient, 
we may obſerve, that, ca ſome things , L's name ot cauſe is attributed, 
for thar they ex. ite motion. For Fertwn:, which is a cauſe of ſome things, 
can no other way be admitred, then as it is the ſame with the ſelf-mo- 
ving and agent cauſ?, and onely denores ignorance of the efte& connected 
with ir, and intended by ir. Otherwiſe, to far is it from being fit to make * 
ir a goddeſle, as the ordinary ſort of men do, ( for by God, nothing is done 
diſorderly) rhat '1t is nat to be elteemed ſo much as an unſtable cauſe. 
Even Fate alſo is no other than the telf-moving cauſes, rhar act by 
themſelves, as they are connected among themſelves , and thz latter de« 
pend of the former , alb-1t this connexion and dependan-< be not of chat 
dependance and neceſſity, which ſome Naturall Philoſophzrs would per- 
ſwade ; for there 1s no ſuch neceſliry in nature, {inreth: morion of the 
declination of atons, of which already we ſpoke , breaks it off, ſo as 1t 
i1otercurs neither in a certain line, nor in a certain region of place. 
Likewiſe an Exd is ſaid to be a Cauſe , foraſnuch as ir producerh ſome» 
thing, or nor producerth ir,no otherwiſe then bzcauſe ir moverh. It mo- 
verh, I ſay , by ſending a ſpecies inro the ſoul ; whi. h drawes and allures 
It, by inviſible , yer phytlicall , lircle hooks and choins, as ir were, by 
which, forrhe mo't parr, togerher with rhe ſoul , rhe body alſo is atrra- 
&ed, Certainly, no ſuch attration can be underſtood to be made, unleſs | 
by ſome reboundings, and entanglings of atoms. 
Inſomuch as even all rhoſe things , which are ſaid to be done by ſym- 
pathy or anriparthy , are perform'd by phyſicall cauſes , that is , by ſome 
( unſeen indeed , but ) very ſmall organs, which intervening , 
ſome things, are as truly attrated ro, or repelled from one anorher , as 
thoſe things which are wroughr upon by ſenſible and groſſer organs , are 
attracted and repelled. 
For to explain this by an example. How, rhink we comes ir ro paſſe, that Lucyer. 
a Lion is« not able ro endure the fight of a Cock , bur, as ſoon as he ſees 
him, runs away ? unleſle there are ſome litrle bodies in the body of rhe 
Cock:, which being, as in looking-glaſſes, immirred into the eyes of rhe 
Lion, ſo pierce his eye-balls, and cauſe - ſharp pain , that he is not able 
XXX to 


> 
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towuhſtand or endure it, how fierce and furious ſoever he be. But in ont 


eyes, thoſe bodies produce nothing like chis , rhey being of a differepr. 


Contexture, as ſhall be ſhewed when we come to diſcourſe of the Senſes. 


CHAP XII 
Of the Qualities of Compound things in general. 


S concerning the qualities belonging ro compound rhbings , it 1s 
Atom » that under this rearm are comprehended all,as well adjundas 
as accidents of things, bur chiefly the adjunas , whecher they be properly 
adjungs, that is, conſtantly abiding 1n a compound bady, as long as ir 
perſeyeres, and not ſeparable from it without deſtroying ; or more pro- 
perly and largely raken , rhart 1s, as a mean berween adjuncts , properly 
{o tearmed, andaccidentcs , foraſmuch as , like theſe, they exiſt in them ; 
bur in thoſe, they come and go, may be with or from a body, without the 
corruption thereof. 

The moſt obyiovs queſtion concerningrthem, is, How it comes to paſs, 
that they arein compound things, when, as we ſaid before, they are nor 
in atomes , .of which compound-chings conſiſt > That they are not in 
aroms , is already ſhown ; foraſmuch as every quality thar exiks in 
aroms, as magnirude, figure, and weight , is ſo naturall ro them , thar ic 
Can no more be changed, than the very ſubſtance of the atomes ; and rhis, 
becauſe in the diffolution of compound things , there muſt needs remain 
ſomething ſolid and undiflolved; whence it comes, that all motions which 
are made, ate neither into nothing, nor out of nothin 

We anſwer, that qualities ariſe in compound thivgs , as well from the 
tranſpoſition that is made of the atomes, now fewer, now more ; which 
in one poſition aftord one quality ; in anocher, another ; as from the ac- 
ceſſion thar 1s made of ſome aromes wholly new, and the diſcefſion of 
ſome pre-cxiftent. Whence theſe qualities again are varied , or ſeem dif- 
ferent from what they were at fir, 

For as Letters givea divers repreſentation of themſelves » not onely 
thoſe which are of different figure or form, as AapdMN, but even the 
ſame Letrers, if their poſition or order be changed ; poſition, as in N 
and Z; order,asin A N,and I A : So, not onely atomes, which are of 
divers figures, ( as alſo of difterent bulk and motion ) are naturally apt ra 
affe& divers ſenſes, and,in one, to exhibir colour ; in another, odor ; in a 
third, ſapor ; ina fourth, another : bur alſo thoſe which are of the ſame, if 
they change the poficion or order among them , affect the ſepſes in ſuch 
manner , that thoſe( for example ) which now exhibic one colour , pre- 
ſenrly exhibir another,as we before inſtanc'd in the water of rhe ſea,which, 
being (till, ſeemeth green; troubled, white: and, as is ordinarily inſtanc'd, 
the neck of a Pigeon , which, according as it 1s variouſly placed rowards 
the light, receiveth a great variety of colours, 

And as there is made a diverlity, not onely when the ſame lerrers 
which compoſe one wordare ſo tranſpoſed , as that they exhibire divers 
forms, but much more, when ſome are added rothem, and ſome raken 
away from themz in like manner it 1s neceſſary , that colours, odors, and 
other qualities , be changed, nor onely when the ſame aromes change 
their poſition and order, bur likewiſe when ſome come to them , ſome 
depart fron them, as is manifeſt from the ſofrning, hardning, crudefaQi- 
on, ripening of things, and the like. 

Briefly, as it 1s of great conceryment amongſt Letrers, with what orher 
Letters they are joyned, and in what poſition and order they are among 
themſelves, 


w— 


-  _AEPrrwRs 
ne; fiice, by ſo ſmall a number of Letters, we fgnifie the Heaven. 5 
ehe Earch, the Sun; che Sea, Rivers, Pruits, Shrubs, living creatures, and 
Inttrmerable ſuch like; ſois ic of great concernment among(t acoms , wich 
whar orhers they are joyned,,and in what other poſition , ahd in what © 
incervalls and Connexions , what morions axiongd'one another they give 
or receive; foraſmuch as by this means they are able to extiibic rhe: variety 
as of all rhings; ſo of all quilicies inthem. | - 

To fpeak more particularly , ſome qualities fitft ſeem roariſe out of 
#oms , as conſider d according to ſubſtance ; and beingin ſuch poſicion 
amorigſt chemſetves', as char chey have agreacer gr leſſer vacuum'inter- 
cepred or excluded. Orher qualiries are made of them, as they are endued' 
with cheir three properties , ſome from a ſingle propetty ,, others fram a 
conjuncture of more, 


CHAP, XI1I, 


Qualities from Atoms conſidered, according to their 
» ... ſubſtance; andinterception of Vacuum. 


A Nd afcer the firſt maniier atife Ratity y"; for ir is manifeſt , 
that no denſe thing can be made rare, unleſs the atoms th-reof , or 
thie parrs of which ic is compounded(they themſelves being comp4unded 
of aroms ) be ſo pat aſunder from'oneanother, 'rhar, beipg diffuied inro 
4 larger place, they intercept within it more and larger vacuities. Neicher 
can any thing rare be made denſe, unleſs irs atoms or parts be ſo thruſt 
up together, asrhar, bzing reducedinto a narrower place, they compre» 
hend 1n it fewer, or more concracted yacuities, Moreover, ir is manifeſt, 
that, according to the more or leffer vacuity whichis incercepred}, the 
air (for hath Ox. or light is ſaid ro be rare ; bur a ftonc; iron, and the like, 
ſaid to be denſe. : | 

Together with theſe ſeem to ariſe: Perſpic#itry and Opariy' ; for 
every thing is ſo much more perſpicuons, (orher reſpeRs$ being equall ), 
by how much more ir is too rare; ſa much more opacous, by haw much 
it is more denſe: becauſe the more rare is the more parenr'to lacid and 
viſible beams ; rhe more denſe, the more obſtruive of rhem. Bur ſay , 
( other reſpeRs beingequalt) a more thick body, as glaſſe, may have lirrle 
yacuous paſſages placedin ſo ſtreighr a line , thar the beams may paſſe 
more eaſily rhrough ir, _ a rarer body ; as a leaf of Cole-worr, 
whoſe ſmall pores are peſter'd wirh lircle bodies yarioully permixe ; even 
the beams rhemſelves are cur offunleſs they paſſe through fraic holes , 
ſuch as arc in glaſſe, 

Azain, there atiſeth alſo fluidity, /iqni4ity, and firmneſs; for abody ſee» 
merh ro be fluid for noorher reaſon , then becauſe the aromes or parts 
whereof irconſifts , have licrle vacuities lodg'd wirhin rhem', | and are 
withall ſo difſociared from one another, asthat theyare' eafily moyable 
one in order toanorher, throagh the nor-reſiſtance of the lirrle yacuiries : 
neither doch any thing ſeem robe firm from any orher cauſe, than che 
' Contrary hereof; that is, the aroms and partscouch one another ſo cloſely, 
andareſo coherent ro one another , thar for rhe ſame reaſon they cannot 
be moved out of their ſciruation: fot ſuch aroms there may be, as, be» 
ing more fiooked, and, as ir were, more branching, may hold the body 
more claſſely compaQed. How water, in particular, being liquid, becomes 
hardned into ice, ſhall be ſaid hereafter, 

Likewiſe,” thoſe qualicies' which depend of theſe, Humidity and! 

X xXXR 3 Siccity, 
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| Siceity, Humidity is a kind of fluidneſſe ,  onely ir ſuperadds this, char 


the parts of a humid thing , rouching ſome body, or penetracing into ir, 
are apt ro tick ro ir, thereby, rendring ir moiſt. Siccity is a Kindof firme. 


nefſe, adding onely this, that a dry body's void of humidity. 


Moreover, Sofineſſe and Hardneſe, which cohere with theſe, andjupon 
another account, agree alſo with Rarity and Denfity, 11 as much as (other 
reſpe&s being equall ) every body is ſo muchthe more ſoft, by how much 
the more rare, and ſo much the more hard., by how much the more com- 

a& ; Iſay, Sue reſpects being equal) becauſe dirt is ſofr, 2nd a pumice 
fard, by reaſon of the greater coheſion of the parts', which peſter the ca- 
vities, and refift the rouch, and cannot retire into the hindermolt cavities, 
as otherwiſe thiey would. 

There are others, which depend upon theſe ; as flex:/i1y, rratiliy, 
duttility, and others, from ſoftneſſe; their oppoſites, from hardnefle ; bur 
'tis encugh to haye hinted chem, 


' Qualities ſj pringing from Atoms, confidered according 
to the properties, peculiar to each. 


N the ſecond manner, and as far as the properties of Aroms are con- 
ſidered parricularly, in the firſt place , the magnirude, quantity, or 
bulk of every thing , ariferh no other way then from the coacervare mag- 
nirude of the Acoms, of which ir is compounded. Whence it is manifett, 
chat augmentation, and diminution of bodies is rherefore-made, becauſe 
Aroms, whereſoever they arrive, giveto the things an increaſe; whereſo- 
ever they go away, they finioi: them. 

Not ro mention , that, according as the Aroms are greater or leſſer, 
may bz made, that which we call blu»rmeſe and ac#teneſſe, And thence a 
reaſon may be given, why the fire of lightning is more penercative than 
that of a taper : or how it comes, that light paſſeth chrough horn, which 
reſiſts rain and the like. | 

Beſides, the very figure of things , though ic did not depend upon the 
fieure of Aroms, ( whereas it ſeems co depend apon chem, inall chings, 
which are conſtantly produced in the ſame bgure) yetitis, generally ar 
leaſt, true, thar every body is therefore figured, becauſeir contifts of parts 
rerminate and figurate; for figure is a terme, or bound, : 

Thus, though our of ſmoorhneſle, and roughneſle, ( which as Lfaid are 
allied ro the figure of Atoms ) ir doth nor neceſſarily follow , rh things 
ſmoorh, are made of ſmooth , rough things, of rough: yer ingenerall, 
nothing can be conceived ro be ſmooth , but whoſe parts, to the leaſt of 
chem, are ſmooth; nor rough, but whoſe parts are rough. 

Here obſerve, that as well from the figure , as from the magnirude, the 
reaſon may be given , Why wine floweth eafily rhrough a Rrainer, bur oile 
more ſlowly, which is, that rhe oile may conſiſt, nor of greater Aroms 
onely, but alſo of more hooked, and much entangled among themſelves. 

Laſtly, weight, or the morive-faculty , which 1s inevery thing, can ariſe 
no other way, then from the weight or mobility of Atoms. Bur char be- 
ing declared formerly, we ſhall here onely obſerve, thar all Aroms are 
heavy, and none leight 3 Wherefore every compound body is heavy , there 
15 nonethat 1s leighr ; or that is not of 1t ſelfe ready torend downwards. 
Here preſently comes in Fire for an Obje&ion; but alchough'ir fore-goerh 
not its Propenfion downwards , yer ir therefore rendeth upwards, foraſ- 
much 
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\much as it is driven that way by the ambien aire : after the ſame manner, - 
as we ſee wich ” force the water refilts loggs and beams , things ocher- 
wiſe heavy; and the deeper we plunge them, rhe more eagerly ic caſts them 
up, and ſends them back. Whence it comes that thoſe things , which we 
call leighr, are not abſolutely leight ; as if, of their own accord, they did 
tend upwards, bur onely comparatively , thar is, as hy areleſſe heavy, 
and extruded by the more heavy , which preſſe chemſelves down before 
them. So as Earch being che molt heavy , warter lefſe heavygaire yer leſle 
heavy then thar, and fire leaſt of all ; rhe earch drives the water upwards, 
and far from the middle ; water the aire ; aire the fire : bur if we ſuppoſe 
the earth to be taken away , the water will come co the middle; ifche 


water, the aire ; if che aire, the fire. 


CHAP. XV. 


Qualities from Atoms, conſidered according to their 
properties, taken together. 


Bu: the properties of Aroms , beirg taken together, and thoſe chin 
eſpecially of which we have hitherto ſpoken , rarity, denſiry, and che 
reſt, being commixt and yaried , there ariſe faculties of things, which, 
being a&ive and morive , have it from che weight and mobility of the 
Aroms. And whereas ſome a& one way , ſome another, they mult of ne- 
ceſlity have it , as well from che peculiar magnicude; and figure of che 
Atoms , as from their various order and poſition — chemſelves, 2s 
from their looſeneſſe, compaedneſle, connexion, ſejunction, &c, 

Of rhis kind, are not onely, in Animals, the faculties of Senfe, Sight, 
Hearing, Smelling, Taſting, Touching, wherewich they can perceive {en- 
fible things, bur alſo, inthe chings chemſelves , thoſe very qualities which 
are called ſenſible. Theſe are, inthings , the faculties of Rriking, and 
affeCting the ſenſes, after acertain manner, to the end they may be per- 
ceived by them ; as colour, and light, the ſight ; ſound rhe hearing ; odor 
the ſmell ; ſapor the taſte ; heart and cold ( above the reſt ) the tonch, 
Whence it comes, thar being to ſpeak of choſe hereafter, we ought nor 
here to omit theſe: To treat of which, will be worth our pains. 

* Tobegin from Hear : we cannot treat of it, without joyning lighe to ic, 
for withour light there are no colours , the variety of colours being caken 
away by night ; whence in the infernall region , all chings are ſaid to be 
black. Bur though in darkneſſe , all chings arealike diſ-colour'd, never- 
rheleſſe in themſelves, or in their ſuperhicies, therg are diſpoſitions of 
extream particles, by reaſon of which che affuſed light is ſo varionſly mo- 
dify'd, that, rogether with chis modification refleked on theeye, it ex- 
hibits various colours in the eye, as white, for example, when the batl 
' receiveth into ir ſelfe, one kind of blow or ftroak z black, when anocher, 
&C. 

For though colours are not coherent to bodies , bur generated accor- 
ding to ſome reſpe&ive fighrs, orders, and poſitions, yer are they not 
zenerated , unlefſelight alſo be adjoyned ro the diſpoſure of their ſuper- 
fickes, ro compleat or make up the perfe& narure of colour. Neither, ſer- 
ting this aſide ,: do I ſee how it can beſaid, that bodies, which are, in che 


dark, inviſible, have colour. | "9 
And indeed, fince not onely a Pidgeon's neck, a Pea-cocV's rain, and 
itions to 


the like, exhibie ſeverall colours , according eo their ſeverall poſi 


the light, bur alſo eyen all other thipgs appear » ſometimes 1n _ Co- 
ours, 


162. 


Hours; ſomerimes in others, according as thcy are placed in ſeveral« 


chap. 2. 


| die opt of it ſelfinco it. 
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of lighty what elſe ſhould we conceive , +bur that generally'/is light, by 


whole coming, things put on colours, andby ir's deparrnre loſe them. | 


In the mean time, Lighr/ic ſelf, being noching elſe bur # ſubftanciall 


efiuxion from a lucid body, is nor-yitible of it ſelt , bug onely in colour, 


.a« thar is apatr of it 3 for 'neither\1s it ſeen chrough apure or liquid me- 
dium, ncither when we imagine that weſee it ether in a'lucid or at il 


4luminate body; is it beheld as arbing dittio& from the colour of the ching 


Jucidorilluminace. In fine, neither -is ſhadow ( the privation thereof ) ip. 
any othermanner , th:n-as b=cauſe it 1s withali the' privation of colour 
3n a thing ſhadowed » which loſeth colour alwates by the ſame proportt- 
on as it loſeth the light, How it comes to paſſe that ſhadow , though ic 
be a meer privation , yer ſeems to be 'moyved, was declared in' the 
Canonick. WC HI 

Sound - nothing but - oe of tenuious little bodies, ſent our 
f-om thetþing.ſpeaking, ſounding, or what way ſoever making a noiſe , 
and apt dy corringines theear, roffesveir hetring, + oe 

Thar it ts a corporeall efiluxionzis-provedsun that ic moverh the ſenſe , 
and rhat eirher by rouching it ſmoothly and delightfully, or onged and 
-urpleaſancly-, according tothe ſmoothveſſe or' ronghneſle of rhe lirthe 
-bodies, Alioin thar it is moved through the aire, and being driven againft 
ſolid bodies/leap< back, whence ;Ecbo's made: ; v z. by reaſon of t he ſo- 
lidity of the little bodies; alſo in rhat ir is diminiſhed, and becomes con- 
fuſed, in regard of rhe-longerain of Jitcle bodies , when it goes forward, 
or rheir (werving while they go over-thwarts through ſome rhicker par- 
-tirion,and che lik-,  - | 

If you demand why Sound can paſſe, where Light and the ſpecies of co+ 
Joy: cannor, as-when- we ſpeaks ' the doors being ſhut ; the reaſon is, be- 

-cauſelighr, or the images of.coloury cannat paſle bur'in a dire&line z .bue 

S ound can1nfinuare it ſelf rhrovgh oblique tra&s, For being excired,'ic 
aps torwardin little bodies ,, which turn upwards, downwards , for- 
wards, backwards,” on the right fide , on the lefr fide, and every wayz in 
'like manneras aſpa:k-of fire. , ſomerimes {catters it ſelf into little ſpare 
.kles, whi:b take a dire&t courſe towards all (ides. 

The ſamemayde ſaid of Odor. For this alſo is an efluxion , which go- 
ing out of the odotousthing , is diffuſed every way, and, arriving at the 
voſtrills, moveth the ſenſe of ſmelling, either by Rroaking. or pricking ir, 
This is corporeall alſo, -even —_—_— ond inchat -3t paſſerh more 
flowly through ſpace, and commerh not from ſo great a diſtance , and pe- 
n<trares 'not through thoſe partitions , through which: Sound doth 
p<netrate, ba Efg | | 

As Concerning Sper; there is this difference , that, though ir conſiſtin 
lictle hadies,fomained in the thing (tyled Sapid ; yer chey ifſue nor forth 
intocberongue and palate ar a diltance, but then onely, wo che thing 
ſapid is. applied tothe -rongue , they ſoinſinuate themſelves intoir, that 
they affe&: the contexture of ir, either mildly , and chen make a ſweet 
taſte ;' or: y-and ſo they make a four caſte. | 

AsforHearand Cold, that ſenſation whichthey caule is to be referred 
to the Tevch, Bur though many of the foreſaid qualicies properly apper- 

-tain tothe Tanch, as hargneſle, ſofrneſſe, hymidic y, ficciry, and to reſt., 
. Which require application oF rhe thing touched tothe hand. or ro ſome 
other part ofthe body ; yer theſe rwo may befelt, nor onely when the 
horar cold thing is applyed ro the hand ,' or ſome other part; bur alſo 
when itisremote,/and ar ſuch adiftance, as ic car tranſmic ſome liccle bo- 


Heat 
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. Heat indeed is chicfly an effluxion of lictle bodies or atoms, in bulk 
{lender, in figare round, in motion ſwift. For as they are flender, there is 
na body ſo compacted , that they find not licrle pores , rhrough which 
they inlipuare into it ; as they are round, they arecalily moved , and in- 
finuate themſelves every where ; as they are {wift , they rapidly are im- 
pelled, and enter into the body , and, more and more ſtill ſucceeding one 
anather, they are (o preſſed, as char chey penerrace through the whole ; and 
K chey procecd in acting, they ſever x4 diflocare the parts thereof, and 
at lalt diſſolve che whote.. Such are the effe&s of Heat , and chiefly the 
fiery,(tor fireis nothing bur intenſe hear ) towards all bodies; andin a 
Iving creature is onely added che. ſenſe of the heat , which is from the 
plucking afunder, and looſening what before was continued. 

Cold 15 an effiuxion alſo, bur of aroms , whole balk is greater , their fi- 
2are more corner'd, their motion ſlower ; for, the effes being contrary , 
the principles mutt alſo be contrary. So that whereas hear diſgregares and 
diſperſes , cold comprefleth and conitipatesz and, in a ſenſirive creature , 
1c doth this with a particular kind of ſenſation ; for, entring into rhe pores 
of the skin , it keeps back and drives in again the little belle of heac , by 
oppoling the bodies of cold, and wich its lictle ſharp corners, ic tears and 
ewingeth all chings whereſoever ic pailes, 


CHAP, XVL 


Of thoſe Qualities which are efteemed the Accidems of 
things ; and particularly, of Time. 


FT remains, that we a. licclz couch thoſe qualities, which are not ſo 
much adjundts as accidents , - and cherefore afte& nor the thing inter- 
nally, buc externally onely, and qualifie chem wich a certain kind of re- 
ſpe& ro ſome exrrinſecall rhing. Not bur that within the things rhem- 
elves alſo there are ſome accidents, ( ſuch are poſition, orders, inceryalls 
of parts or particles, and rhe like) bur that being ſuch, they are accidents 
of the parts themſelves, nac of the whole which conliſts of rbem. 

Accidents, of rhis kind are all choſe generally, ont of which ariſerh 
ſome relation, for which every thing is ſaid ro beſuch orſuch, in order ro 
anorher; as like, unlike; greater, lefler; many, few ; ſuperiour, inferiour ; 
right, left; caule, effect ; giving, receiving andinnumerable of the fame 
| kind, 

But it is known, that Relacion is a work of the mind, referring and 
comparing one to anocher ; fn rhat, ſerring aſide che mind, every rhing is 
thar.onely which ir is in it ſelf , bur nor thar whichir is in reſpe& of an» 
other. Whence, to accidents ,*we formerly referred liberry and healrh , 
riches and poverty, &c.. becauſe, ſetting the mind aide, a man is nothing 
but a man; nor free, or ſubject; rich, or poor, &c. 

Now of all accidents, there is one which may be rermed the 4c61-1ent of 
acciden:s, that is, Time, from whichall chings are denominared, cirher 
preſenr, or patts or furure; laſting, or liccle durable, or momentary; ſome- 
times alſo ſwift or flow. o 

For frit, rhar Time is an accidenr, is manifeſt, in that it is not an 
thing by i ſelf, bur onely arrribuced to things by cogitarion, or the mind, 
as they are conceived to perſevere in che are in which they are, or co 
ceaſe to be,and ro have a longer or ſhorrer exiſtence, and ro have it, orro 
have had ir, or be ro have it, Whence ir comes, thar Time 5s not 19 be en- 
quired efter the ſame manner 49 we enquire afier other things, which are. in 
ſome 
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foe ſmbjett, ſetting afrie the minde ; and therefore neither to underſiand what 
14 45 muſt it be referred to the prerotions of things, which occur to our ſight ; but 
we ought tagiſcourſe of u accord: ng to evidence, uſing familiar ſpeech, And 
nor entanglhng our ſelves in circumlocutions , we ſay-, Time is long 
or ſhorc, 4 
Moreover, - wecall it the a-c:denr of accidents, becauſey whereas ſome 
things cohere by themſelves, as a body, and as a vacuum or ſpace ; others 
happen, or are accident to the coherent, as daies, nights, hours; as alſo 
Paiizons and exemprions from them, as motion, rett, &c, Time, by the 
aſſiltance of the mind, preiuppoſerth all rheſe' accidents, and ſupervenes 


to them. 
For day and night are accidents of the ambient aire; day happens by the 


© Sun's illumination ; night, by privacion of the ſolar iHumination, Hour 


being apart of night or day, isan accident of theaire alſo, as likewiſe are 
night and day; but Time is coexcended with every .day, and night, and 
hour ; -and for this reaſon, a day or night is ſaid to bz long or ſhort, whilt 
we are carried by thought ro time thar ſupervenes tothem, according to 
the former Notions. 

In the fame manner happen paſſions , and indolencies, and grieſs, and 
pleaſures tous ; and therefore they are not ſubitances , bur accidents of 
thoſe things which are affeed by them ; to wir, by ſenſe, of deleRation 
or of trouble. Bur theſe accidents happen not withour time. 

Moreover, motion and reſt, as we have already declared, are accidents 
of bodies,: neither are they withour, time z  wherefare.,we meaſure the 
ſ\wifcneſs and Nowneſſe of motion by time, as alſo much orfircle reſt. And 
foraſmuch as none-underRand time by ir ſelf, or ſeparate from the motion 
and reit of things ; rherefore by underſtanding things done, as the Trojan 
War, andthelike, which are done with motion, andare accidents partly 
of the men acting, partly of the places in which they are ated ; rogerher 
with rhem is under{tood their time, as they are compared ro our affairs, 
and the exiftence of thethings intervening berwixt thoſe and us. 


CHAP, XVII, 
Of the generation and corruption of Compounds. 


T remains thac we add , how things are generated and corrapted, either 

of which is ſome kind of mutation or alteration ; but whereas by other 
mutations, a body js not made and exiſts new, bur onely that which now . 
3s acquires a new quality , anda new denomination fromit. Generation is 
a muration, whereby every body is firſt produced, and begins in nature 
tobe, and ro bedenominated ſuch, Corraprien is a mutation, whereby ir 
1s at laſt diſſolved, and ceaſes to be in nature, and to be denominared ſuch; 
for thus fire, aplant,an animal , and whatſoever is in a dererminare ge- 
nus of bodies, when it firſt ariſeth into the light , and beginnerh ro be - 
nominated ſuch, is ſaid to be generared; when ir goeth our of the lighr, and 
can. no longer be denominated ſuch, to be corrupted, 

When - I ſay , that a body is firſt produced, or beginnethto be, I mean 
not ut that whatſoever is init of ſubtance, body, or corporeall , was be - 
fore; for all the atoms, and lictle bulks or ſeeds, of whichir is compoun- 

ded, were before. As when a houſe is ſaid to be made, the ſtones; wood , 
and the re{t, whereof it is ſaid to be builr , are underſtood to be Pre-exi- 
ſtenc, But I onely mean, that rhe atoms and ſeeds thereof are ſo commixr, 
and ſo united, as that pr, are in a new manner, ot inanew form, wherein 
they were not before; and.therefore a body reſulting thence, then firſt be- 
gins to be, and be denominated ſuch, Hence, 
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Hence, becauſe there ariſeth nor ſo much a new ſubltance, asa new 
qualicy, in compounds, it cometh to paſſe , that generation is a ſpecies of 
murat1on or alceration ; and ſo is corruption likewiſe, but in a concrary 


mariner. Wherefore alſo ir comes to paſle , that Generation and Cor- 
ruption are performed onely, by conjoyning anddiſ-joyning thoſe prin- 
Ciples, and not by changing them > becauſe the Aroms, as we ſaid, are in- 
Capable of change. 
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And indeed, ſeeing all change, (as we have already ſaid, and ſhall ſhortly ſay Lent. 


agam) is perform'd, either by tranſpoſition, adding, or taking away of parts : 
x eds Jo Atoms , bein £4 fo _—_— and Folide 4 that 4. of _ 
cles can be tranſpoſed, added, or taken away , are immutable, and. incorruptible, 
and ſuch a'ſo are their properties, »of which ſort are "_ little magnitudes, and 
little figures peculiar to them, for it us neceſſary, that theſe alſo remarn with the 
ſubſtance of the Atom , when the compounds are diſſolved : and with good rea- 
ſon ; ſeeing that a'ſoin things which we tr ansforme at our pleaſure , as when 4 
man of ſtanding, or npri gh, becomes fitting, or bowed, ( or, if you will, tr made 
black or hot )) it ts ever underſtood , that the ſame magnitse, figure, and order 
of parts are in them, But the qualuies, that are not in them, nor proper to them, 
a ſtanding, ſtraightneſſe, white, cold, &c., remain not in the ſubjett, after its 
tranſmutation, 4s the others do, but periſh, or are oſt to the whole body, or to the 
par: wherein they were, 

Since therefore, Principles are intranſmutrable , and, in genierarion, are 
no other then mingled , and put together, ic followes thac no ſuch mix- 
cure can be made, as is a perfe&t confuſion by coalicion ; bur onely thar, 
which is a compounding by appoſition; and this , whether thoſe licrle 
bulks made up of Atoms, are onely mingled , or whether alſo the Aroms 
themſelves be mingled with choſe little bulks, reſolved inco their Acoms, 
or firlt principles, whence it followes , that the deftruion of thoſe lictle 
boJks, and of the bodies, conſiſting of them, as wine, and water, honey, 
and che like, goeth accompanied with the gen2ration of the +mixt body, 
and of the other lictle bulks, which are proper co ic z; not as if water and 
wine { for example ) bur as if aquifying , and vinifying Atoms, (as I may 
ſay) were mingled together, 

And to the generation , which 1s made in an infinite Vacuum, we muſt 
conceive, that the Atoms ſevered from one another, and — amonglt 
chemſelves in figure, magnicude, poſicion, and order , ate carriedthrough 
the Vacuum, and, where they concurre , being murually ericangled, are 
condens'd ; whence it happens, thar a different temperaure of rherhing 
reſults , for they are conjoyned according to proportion of magnirude, 
figures, poſitions, order, and by rhis means , che generation of compound 
things, comes to be perfe&ed. | : 

Bur where the generation of one , 1s made out of the corruption of ano- 
ther, char uſually happens after a threefold manner, which werouched, 
ſpeaking of alceration ; eicher onely by :ra»ſpoſrion of the parts or Aroms, 
as when a frog is generated of dirt, a mute of cheeſe; or by addirion of things 
acceſſory, as when, by acceſſion of the ſeed, ro a grearer maſle, ( as of ren- 
ner into milk, or of leaven into dough ) there is begotren a plant, or Ant- 
mal ; after which manner, alſo angmentarion is made, by which the gene- 
rared thing becomes bigger; or laſtly , by king away ſomething prex- 
exiſtent, as when fire is generated, by the ſeyering of watery, aſhy, or 
other parts which were in wood ; waxe, bythe ſevering of honey , which 
was in the combe ; and ſo of the reſt, 

| Here the former compariſon of Lerters , will ſerve to make ns under- 
ſtand rworhings. One, that the particular manners of generation , and. 
their oppoſite corruptions , which may be comprehended under any of 
wn, Yyyy theſe 
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theſe three manners, are ( ii nor infinite, ar leaſt ) innumerable; inexpreſ- ' 
ſible, and incomprehenſible , fince, of four and twenty Letters onely, 
which are in the Alphaber , rhere may be produced a mulritude of ord 
almolt incomprehenſible. p 

The other 15, that as words , accommodated to pronunciation and rea- 
ſon, are not made of every combination of Letters ; ſo 1n naturall things, 
all chings are not made of all chinys , nor are all Aroms fir, by being joy- 
ned rogether, to conſtitute any ipecies of compound things. For every 
thing requires ſuch a diſpoſition, as that rhe Aroms conſicuring it, match 
and as it were afſociate themſelves wich thoſe which are agreeable ro them, 
bur paſſe by, and as it were reject others. Whence again ic comes to palle, 
chart when athing 1s diſſolved , all the agreeing Aroms draw one another 
mutually , and diſ-engage themſelves trom rhoſe which are diſ-agreeing, 
This is manifelily ſeen1n nutrition, which is aggeneration, and is evident 
even from this , that otherwiſe Monſters would be ordinarily generated, 
as half-men, balf-beaſts; Chimera's; and Zoophyts. 

In a word, Certainly he never had the lealt raſt of Phyſiology, who con- 
ceiveth, rhat any thing which is generared, can be crernall ; for what com- 
poſition is there , which is not diflolyable ? Or what is there, that hath a 
beginning, and no end > Though there were no externall cauſes to deſtroy 
its frame, yer wants there not an inteſtine motion , and,'even within the 
moſt compa& and durable bodies, an unvanquiſhable inclinationof Aroms 
downwards, whence their diſſolution muſi neceflarily follow, 

Yer, this diſſolution is nor alwayes immediately made into Aroms, 
bur for the molt part into little bulks , or parts compounded of them ; 
which are certain kinds of compound bodies , as when there is a difſolu- 
tion of wood , partly into fire, partly inro ſmoak) partly inco ſome warer- 
11h moiſture , partly into aſhes. Bur what way ſoever it be done, we 
mult alwayes hold , that, in generation, there is no new ſubliance made, 
but przexifenc ſubitances are made up into one; ſo in corruption, na 
ſubſtance abſolutely ceaſeth ro be, bur is diſſipated into more ſubſtances, 
which remain after the deſtruction of rhe former, 


CHAP. XVIII. 


Where it comes, that a generated body is in a certain kind 
of things, and difiinguiſbed from other things, 


Oreovyer, ſecing that every body is generated onely of the aggrega- 

tion of matrer, or of materiall,and ſubftanriall principles, kmitting- 
rogerher'in a certain order and pofition ; therefore, that which is concrete 
or generated, is underſtood to be nothingellſe , bur the principles them- 
ſelves, aSthey are knit rogetherin ſuchan order or potion /, and there- 
upon are exhibired in ſuch aform or quality, | | 
- This form or quality, whereby a thing generate, is eſtabliſhed in ſuch a 
certain kind of rhings, as of merall , or of ſtone, or of plant, or of Ani- 
mal; and is diſtinguiſhed from all the ſpecies, and individuums of the 
Genus, wherein it is; this form, I ſay, 1s not one and (imple, but rather 
as1t were an aggregation and colleCtion of many, which colle&ion cannor 
be found in any thing, bur in this. 

Wherefore we muſt here obſerve , thas the fignresof things , their colours , 
magnitude, or avity, and (in a word) ell other qualities , which are Fan" 'y pre- 
dicated of a compound body , as its accidents , ( whether perceived by fight, or 
by other ſenſes) are ſoo be underſiood; nat as if they were certain natures or 
21} | ſubſtances, 
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ſubſtances, exiftent by crhemſelves, (for our nnderſtanding cannotreach this) 


Mor gy '08 thi other fide; as if 1-aly they did mot exiſt , or. were abſolutely norhing ; 
_mitber. again, as if they were ſuch,'as are thoſe nher incorperealhthings, which 
are Acc gent to. it'; wor, laſt iy, as if they were parts of the- bedy,/: | But tBey' are 
after ſever all man» 


thus tobe eſteemed, that whereas a body may be diſpoſed 
4, em , 4 cartainnuinre , 


mers, the whole complex gains, by the aggregation 0 
proper and peculiar toits kind.. 8 2k | 19 
N's that a body comes tobe ſuch ,, 45 is 4 greater bulk, made np owt of # lefs 

ſer, whether theſe be the firſt, leaſt, greateſt , or in general! made up of others 
more minute ; but onely, as 1 ſeit, this of wil theſe joyned together , and by thu 
conjunttion di ferg cin g it fram athers, it poſſeſſes a nature proper toit ſelf, and 
arftintt from avy an; 6AM WD SOMAL s AO} nt Ob 

Al! theſe are comprehended by ſpeciall notions an | conceptions , _ , that 
fill the body which yeſults _ theme, as a certain whole, andis not d.vided in 
5' ſe'f, but conceived as one undivided thing , obtains the denomination of & by- 
dy, which 1s reckord up in ſuch acertainkin1 of things, > ft 

The ſame may'in a manner; be conceived eo happen by che concurrence 

of certain accidents, which are found che ſame in no orher body; char is, 
the things indeed , ro which thoſe accidents agree, may be dittinguiſhed 
and denominated frem rhe notions of them, bur yer onely then, when each 
of thoſe accidents is conceived to be there. For'theſe are not of rthar kind 
of accidents, which, exiſting in the rhing,: become rherefore neceflary and 
perpetually conjoyn'd roir, and conſequently beftow on ir a perpetuall 
denomination, | | 

* Here it maybe demanded, whether , if we were diflolved by death, ir 
might happen in proceſſe of rime, thar the very ſame principles, of which 
we conſiſt, might, by ſome odd chance, be ranged and ordered againinche 
ſame'manner as they are now,, and ſo we cometo- be denominared the 
ſame which we are ar rhis preſent? ' To which we anſwer, thar ic is doubt» 
leſly truz; bur ſtill ſo , t wo to have been formerly would nothing ap- 
pertaingo us, becauſe, in our very diſſolution y every diſpoſirion whic h 
we had, and all niemod] of rhoſe things which componnded us, and which 
we were, would utrerly be loft ; by which means, all our remembrance 
roo would ſo. have been rotally decay'd, that it were impoſſible ir ſhould 
come into our minds that we had ever had a beeing. Thus much con» 
cerning the Univerſe, 
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SECT, IL 
Of the World. 


Tfolloweth that we ſpeak ofche World, whichis a portion of rhe 
=—_ or infinity of things, and may not unfirly be deſcribed, 


b 


The whole circumference of heaven , containing the Stars, the Earth, an1 
mall things viſible, | 

When I ſay, the Circumference of Heaven, T imply, that heavenis rhe 
ourmoſt patt ofthe world, which may alſo be called Erher, and che Re- 
gion of fire from rhe Rars which ic containeth , and are, as ic were, fires 

lighredrhere. ; 
When ſay, the Earth, 1 mean the loweſt , or, asit were , the middle 
part of the world, in whichalſo there is the Water, and next over it the 
Aire, immediate to rhe Region of Fire. And, becauſe the things which 
we ſee created 'of theſe, and in 'rheſe', are various;; rherefore' we 
| Yyyy 2 compre- 
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comprehend them under che name of ebings wiſible, 


Bur ſeeing it may, and uſerh ro be demanded concerning the World, 
What-form 1c hath within, whar figure without ? whether u be erervall,, 
or had a beginning 2 whether ir require any other author, than Nature or 
forrune > in what mannet was the production of the whole, and ofirs 
partes? wherher ic require any Raler, or perform its viciſſicudes by it ſelf? 
whether, how, and when ic ſhall periſh > wherher ir be One, or, befides 
ir, there be innumerable > We muſt therefore ſpeak aliccle of cach, 


CHAP. L 
' Of the form and figure of the World. 


Ndas tothe firſt head, the world by ics internall form or conſticu- 
£7 tion-is not animate, much lefle a god , as ſome think ; but whereas 
whar is conceived to be one in irs form or conſtitution, is ſuch, either 
for thar irs parts are contained nnder ove diſpoſition , as a plant or ani- 
mal ; or thae chey are artificially joynedone to anocher, withour mingling 
their rempers, as 2 houſe, or ſbip ; or chat they are diſcreerly diſtinguiſh'd 
fromone anorher , yer have ſome mucuall relationto each orher, 'as an 
Army, and a Common-wealth z the World is onely ro be conceived One, 
partly the ſecond way, partly thethird, 

The ſecond way it may be eſteemed one , in regard between the Sun, 
the Moon , andthe reſt ofthe more ſolid and compaRed parts of che 
World, there is intercepted either aire'or zther diffuhve, whereby a kind 
of coherence is made. It may alſo be efteemed one thethird way, in regard 
the Sun, Moon, Earth, and other compacted bodies, are ſo ſeparared from 
one another, that, after a determinate order , they poſleiſe the ſcicuations 
©: ſears of ſuperiours andinferiours, ancecedents and conſequents, things 
illuſtrating and things illaftrated. | 

Buc to ſay that the World is one the firſt way alſg , How can it be made 
good > fince that if 1t were ſo, that the world, as ſoffie will, were animate, 
nothing could be __ inanimate ; not a ſtone, not a Carcaſe, not an 
thing wharſoeverzthat {ame diſpoſition called Soul being diffaſedrhrough 
all chings. | 

Neither do they who aflert the world to be animare and wiſe, ſuffici- 
ently mind and underſiand what kind of nature that mult be, co which 
ſuch exprefſions are proper, fince asatrece is not produced in the aire, 
nor a fiſh on dryground , norblood.in wood, nor moylture in a pumice ; 
ſo neither can the mind orthe ſoul be produced, or be, indifferently in 
any kind of body. Bur ſeeing ir mult be dererminarely ordered, where 
every thing ſhall grow and inexiſt, the narure of the ſoul muſt be lnoked 
for about che nerves and blood, not in purrid globes of earth, in water, in 
the Sun, in the sky, &c. | 

Now whereas ſome hold , that the world is nor oncly endyed with 
mind and ſenſes, bur rhat alſo it is a round burning god , and ever-moving 
wich reſtleſſe circumvolurions ; theſe are prodigies and monſters, norof 
Philoſophers diſcourſing, but dreaming. For who can underſtand what 
this ever-moving and round god is, whar life is aſcribed ro him, to be 
rurned about with ſo grear ſwiftneſſe, as is unimaginable ro be equall'd ; 
with which I ſee not how a conſtant mind anda happy life can conſiſt ? 

But granting the world to be a god, nor onely the Sun, Moon, and the 
ref}, are parts of god, bureven the earthic ſelf, as being a part of the 
world, muſt be alſ> a part of god. Now we ſee there are very great regions 
of the earth unhabicable , and uncultivaced, part of them being burnc 


up 


up by the approach of the Sun, part being oppreſſed wich fnow and ice 

rhrough his diſtance from ir, If chen the World be god, theſe being che 

-Parrs of the world, are to be tearmed , ſome, the burning z ſome, the fro- 
zen members of god. | 

As to its externall form or figure, ic ſeemsinche firſt place certain, 
rhar chere is ſome extremity of the world, becauſe the world is a kind of 
ſ nc of the infinite Uniyerſe; but what chat is, who is able ro tell, un- 
lefſe he came rhence ? | 

For whereas.it ſeems to be Heayer , there is noching in all apparenc 
things hinders, but thar it may be rare , nor nothing hinders but that ic 
may be denſe; rare, foriſmuch as the ſtars which are in it , andappear ro 
be mored, perform their motions throughir; denſe, foraſmuch as ic ſelf 
is able ro moye the ſtars fixed in ir. 

Again, nothing hinders, bart that ir may be either quieſcent, if the 
fars are moved through it; or circularly moyed, ifche Rars are Carried 
round abour with ic. | ; 

Beſides, n1ching hinders , but that it may be cound, ovall, or lenticu- 
Lar, eſpecially ific be moved. Again, nothing hinders, bur that it may be 
rriangular, pyramidall,ſquare, hexa-edricall, or of any other plaiv figure , 
eſpecially ifit be unmoved. 

As for them, who , being perſuaded by ſome arguments , afſerr rhe 
world ſo to have one determinate figure, as thar ig can have no other , we 
cannor bur wonder at their flupidicy. For moſt maintain the world to be, 
as immortall andbleſſed , ſo alſo round, becauſe P/aro denyerh any figure 
ro be more beaurifall than chat. Bur, rome, char of the cylinder, or the 
ſquare, or the cone, or the pyramid, ſeem, by reaſon of the variety, more 


| beancifull. 
| CHAP, IL 
'. Ofthe late beginning of the World. 
S for the ſecond head ; The world is not etervall, but began to be ar 


ſome rime. 
For firſt , ſeeing that the nature of the whole and of the parts is the 
chat the parts of the world are obnoxious , bath 


ſame; and we obſerve , 
rogeneration.and corruption, it followes , charthe whole w15rld mutt be 
neration and corruption. That.the parts of the world are ge- 


ſabje& ro 
—_ dcorripeed , is demonſratedeven by the ſenſe, and ſhall 


proved hereafrer. : ; : 
chat the murarions whichare madein the parts of 


Neither lerany ſay, : My 
the world are nor of the more principall parts, as of the Sun , the Moon , 


che Earth, and the reſt ; but of the lefſer onely, which are bur particles, 
whereof rhe principall conhſt 5 for he ought ro conceive. thar if rhe pro 
cipall parts confift of parrs ſubjeR ro myration, rhoſe whole parts them- 
ſelves are ſubje& to muration ; and though ordinarily there accur not 
cauſesſo powerfull as to change them, nevertheleſſe noching hinders, buc 
chat ſach may ſometimes occur, as even among the leſſer parrs , ſome 
continue ſafe 2 great while, which ar laſt, in progreſſe of time, find cauſes 


of muration. 

Beſides, ſeeing thar the moſt artiene Hiſtories ofall chinge exceed nor 
the Theban and! rojas Wars, whar isthe reaſon of this , bur becauſe the 
world is not old, ſo far is it from beingerernall ? For iferernall, why did 
not other Pocrs celebrare other rhings > How came the memorable as 
of ſo many eminent petſons to periſh? why are the records ofererpall a_ 


no where extant? 
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Inlike manner; ſeeing thar we have all arts newly- invented , and thaic 
inventors are not-unknown, / (for, that daily. many arts are advanced and 
receive increaſe, is yery manifeſt ) how comes this to-paſſe,, but :becauſe 
the world had nor its beginning long ago ; for the world could not beſo 
long withour arrs, which are of ſo great importancerto life. 

If you believe chat in rimes paſt, thege were ſuch Records and Arrs as 
now, which periſhed by ſome greac conflagrations, deluges,earrh-quakes, 
being ſubverred together with the Cities and Nations themſelves, do you 
nor acknowledge it neceſſary , that rhere muſt be ar ſome time to come 
a deſtru&ihn of earthand heaven, as ir had happened, if in choſe caſes 
ſome greacer cauſes had lighred: For we our ſelves think our ſelves mortal 
for no other reaſon , bur for that we perceive our ſelves to fall inco che 
ſame diſeaſes, asthey whom we fee dye. 4, ul 

The world'therefore had a beginning ; nor was, as may appear by: whac 
we ſaid, of very great antiquity. Bur whenſoever it begun, iris molt pro- 
bable ir begun in the Spring, becauſe then all rhings ſprouc, flouriſh, and 
bring forth; and the newneſs of the world required a temperate heat and 
cold, for the cheriſhing of irs young brood , . before ic' ſhould paſſe to ei- 
ther of the extreams. e's IEEE FORTY of 


| CHAP.” II. 
1,4 Ofthe Cauſe of the World. 


A S.rorhenext head : We mult fieft acquir:the divine power from'the 
ſolticicude: and labour of framing che world , for it could nor be a 
cauſe bleſſed and immorrall that made ir. ' £4132524 

With what eyes could Plats look upon the fabrick of ſo por a work, 
as to conceive the world made and built by God F Whar deſigns, . what 
tools, whar beams, what engines, what minjlters, in ſo great a task > Hoy 
could aire , fire, water, earth, obey o__ rhe will 6Qrhe Archite& > 
Whence ſprung thoſe five forms, of which the reſt alſo are framed , 
lighting aptly co make np mind and ſenſes? :Ir were too long:'to regeac 
all, which are rather in our wiſh, than in our power to ind out. 

Again, this God of whom he ſpeaks , either was. not inthe former age , 
wherein bodies were either immovable, or moved withour any order z- or 
he then ſlept, or wak'd; or did neither. The firſt cannot beadmitred, fo 
God is eternall ; nor the ſecond, for if he ſlept fromrerernirty he was dead, 
death being an erernall ſleep,- Bur neicher is God capable of ſleep, for rhe 
immortaliry of God, and athing near death, are far aſunder. Now ,if he 
were awake, either ſomething was wanting to his felicity , . or he was per- 
fe&tly happy- Bur the firſt would not allow him to be happy ; for he is 
nor happy who wants any ching ro make up his felicity ; the latter is ab- 
ſurd, fer *ewere a vain a&1on for him who wants nothing, co trouble hime 
ſelf wich making any thing. ay 

Towhar end then, ſhould God deſire to adorn the world with fair fi- 
gures and luminaries, as one that drefſerh and ſers our a Temple? Ifro 
che end that he mighr better hishabiration , ir ſeems theo, thar for an-in- 
finiterime before , he lived in darknefle as in a dungeon. } Again, canwe 
think , that afterwards he was delighted wirh rhe variety , wherewith we 
ſee the heaven and the earth adorned > What delight can thar be ro God, 
which, were ir ſuch, he could not ſo long have wanted it > + 

But ſome will ſay , Thar theſe-were ordained by God for the ſake of 
men. Do they mean, of the wiſe > Then this great Fabrick of things was 
made for a very few perſons. Or, of the fooliſh ?. There was-no _ 
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be ſhould do ſuch a favour to the wicked. Again, what hath he got by 
doing ſo, ſince all fools are even in thar regard mott miſerable, for what 
more miterable chen folly > Beſides , there being many inconveniences in 
lite, which the wiſe ſweeren by compenſation ot the conveniences ; fools 
can neither prevent the furure, nor ſuſtain the preſent. ' 

Or, Did he make the world}, and, in the world, men, that he might be 
worſhipped by men > Bur whar doth rthe' worſhip of men advantage God, 
who is happy, and nzedeth nothing ? Or ifhe reſpz& man ſo much, as thae 
he made the world for his ſake , ' that he would inftrut him in wiſdome. 
char he would make him Lord over all living Creatures, that he would 
love him as his Sonn2, why did He make him morrall and frail ?7*Why 
did He ſubje& him whom Heloverh, ro all evills ; ſeeing rather man ought 
ro be happy , as conjoyned with, and next unto God, and immorrall as 
Hehimſelfz is, whom he is made to worſhip, and contemplare ? 

For theſe reaſons, oughr we to ſay , that the world rather was made by 
Nature; or, as on? of the Naturall Philoſophers ſaid, by chance. 

By nature; for ſuch is rhe narure of th? Aroms, running through che 
immenhity of the Univerſe, rhar in great abundance running againtt one 
another, rhey can lay hold of, entangle, and engage one another, and, 
variouſly commixing themſelves, firit roll up agreat kind of Chaos, in 
manner of a great Vortex,{(clue or bottom) and hen afcer many convolu- 
cions, evolutions, and making ſeverall efforts, and as it were atremprs, 
crying all kindsof morions and conjunRions , they camy ar laſt into thac 
forme, which this world beares. | 

| By chance ; for the Aroms concurre, cohere, and are co-apted , not by 
any deſignes, but as chance led them. Wherefore, as I ſaid, Chance is nor 
ſuch a Cauſe, as direaly, and of ir ſelfe, rends co mingle rhe Aroms and 
diſpoſe them ro ſuch an effe& ; bur the very Aroms themſelves are called 
chance, in as muchas meering one another, without any premedication, 
rhey faſten on one anocher , and make up ſuch a compound, as chancerh 


thence to reſult. 


CHAP, IV. 
Of the Generation of the World, 


Ur to diſcuſle this matter more narrowly , and to come to another 
head ; rhe world ſeemerh ro have been elaborated, and molded into 
this round figure, by 2 certain kind of reaſon, without bellowes, anvile, 
or other inftruments. 

Firſt, whereas the Atoms, by an inconſiderate and caſuall motion, were 
continually, and ſwiftly carried on, when they began ro run in multi- 
rudes inte this immenſe place, in which the World now 1s ; and rofa- 
ſten upon one another , they preſently became heaped into one rude, and 
indigeſted maſſe, in which great things were mingled with ſmall, round 
with corner'd, ſmooth with hooked, others with others. 

Then in this confuſed crowd, thoſe which were the greateſt and moſt 
heavy, began by _ to ſettle down, and ſuch as were thin, round, 
ſmall, ſlippery, theſe in the concurrence of the others, began to be excru- 
ded, and carried upwards ; as in troubled water, untill ir refts, and grow- 
eth clear, rhe earthy parts ſerele downwards , the watery are as it were 
thruſt upwards ; bur after the impulſive force, which drove them upward, 
grew languid, nor was there any orher ftroak, which might rofſe chem char 
way, the Atoms themſelves,endeavouring to go down again, met with ob- 


ſtacles from others , whereupon they flew about with greater aivity, = 
che 
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the utmoſt bounds, as alſo did others, which were reverberated by them, 
and reprefſed by others, thar cloſely followed them , whence was made a 
murtvall implication, which did generate Heaven. ; 

Burrkoſ: Atoms , which were of rhe ſame nature, ( there being as we 
ſaid many kinds of them ) and carried round about in heaps, whillt they 
were thrufl upwards , made the Sun, and Moon, and other Stars. Theſe 
were chiefly called fignifying Aroms ; thoſe which they lefr , as nor able 
roriſe ſo high, produced the Aire. | 

Ac with, , of thoſe which ſecled down, the Earth was generated ; and 
ſeeing there yer remained much marter in earth , andtharc condenſed by 
che beatings of the winds and gales from the Stars , that figuration of ic 
which conhiſted of leaſt particles , was ſqueezed forth and produced Mois 
ture, This being fluid, either run down into hollow places, fic co re- 
ceive and contain it, or, ſtanding ſtill, made hollow receptacles for it 
ſelfe. And after this manner , were the principall parts of the world ge- 
nerared. 

To ſay ſomething of rhe leſle principall , the particles as 1t were of the 
former parts ; there ſcems in that firſt commiſtion, ro have been made the 
diverſe ſeeds of generable and corruptible things , of which, compounds 
of « ws thy narures were firſt framed , and afterwards ina great degree pro« 

ared. 
Tr Slogus, Meralls, and all other Mineralls were therefore generated with- 
inthe body of the earth, at the ſame rime it was formed, becauſe thac 
maſſe was heterogeneous , or conſiſting of Aroms, and ſeeds of different 
natures ; and in that the bulks of ones did diverſly ſwell out to rhe very 
ſuperficies, Whereupon mountains came ro be made , and conſequen:ly 
valleys, and plains mult needs have been berween them. | 

Soon after, about the mountains and the hills, and in the valleys, and 
inthe fields grew up Herbs, ſhrubs, Trees, almoſt in che ſame manner, 
*" ia haire, briſtles, about rhe bodics , and members of birds, and 

caſts, 

But as concerning Animals themſelyes , it is likely rhat the earth, re- 
_— this ney genitall ſeed, brought our of it ſelfe ſome little bubbles, 
In the likeneſle of lictle wombs, and theſe when they grew mature, ( na- 
ture ſo compelling ) broke , . and put forth young little Creatures. Then 
the earth ir ſelfe did abound ina kind of humour , like ro milk, with 
which Aliment living Creatures were noutiſhed, 

Which Creatures, were ſo framed that they had all parrs neceſlary for 
nutricion , andall other uſes, For as when N'/ forlakes the fields, and 
che earth beginneth ro grow dry , through heart of the Sun, the Husband- 
man curning up theglebe finds ſeverall living Creatures, part begun, part 
1mperfeR, and maimed, ſo that in the ſame Creature one part liverh, the 
other is meer earth : inlike manner , among(t rhoſe firſt effqrrs of the 
earth, beſides the living Creatures perfe&ly formed, rhere were ſome 
produced, wanting -hands, fe2r, mouth, andorher parts, without which 
—_ 1s no way to take nouriſhment, or to live long, or to propagate their 

ind. 

What I ſay of other living Creatures, I hold alſo in Man, that ſome lir- 
tle bubbles and wombs, flicking ro the roors of the earth', and warmed by 
the Sun, firſt grew bigger, and, by the aſſiſtance of nature afforged to 
infants, ſprung from ic a connaturall moiſture called milk, and that thoſe 
thus brought up, and ripened ro perfe&ion, propagated Mankind, 

Two things I addez One, that it is by no. means to be allowed, what 
ſome affirmezrhat at that time were produced Cl antaures, Sepllaes,Chimeracs, 


and other Monſters conſiſting of parts, of different kinds. For how in a 
entaure, 
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L | 
Cenranr (for example )' could che limbs of a man and of a horſe bs 
Fw cogethzr, when ar the third year of his age , at what cime a child is 
Hardly weaned , a hocſeis infull vigour ; andat what time a horſe fan- 
uiſherth with age, a man flouriſheth in the prime of his yourh. 

The orher, That inche earth there were created vew living creatures , 
and more and greater than now, by more and more vigorous ſeeds , and 
among! thoſe, Mcn too; 10 as that race of men was more hardy, as com 
ſifting of grearer , and more ſolid bones and nerves : and ſoat. levgrh the 
Earrh, her ſeeds being exhauſted , like a woman ro00 old to bear chiltiren , 
lefr off ro produce volunratily ſuch living crearures. Whence it comes, 
that now» men are no where generated on thi& faſhion ; bur boch they, 
and other more p:tfect and greater animals, ſpring up onely by way of 
propagarion,  *' | 


CHAP. V. 
Of the Viciſſetudes in the World, 7, 


"T”" Here follawerh a _ » Whecher the world be governed by ic 
#F elf, or by the providence of any Deity? | 

Firſt therefore, we ought not to think, the the Motion of Heeven, or 
the Summer and Winter, courſe of the Sun , or the eclipſe of the Sun and 
Moon, or the rifingand ſerting ol the Stacrs, or the like, ba becauſe 
there is ſome Ruler over them , .who ſo diſpoſerh, and hath diſpoſed of 
them, and wichall poſſeſſeth bearitude and immorrcaliry ; for withfelicic 

rec not bufineſſe, ſolticirude, anger, and fayour ; theſe happen chrongh 
Unbecilliry, fear, and\want of excernall help. | 
-" Neither bought we (ir being a troubleſoine employment , and wholly 
averſe from-a happy (tace ) to think,” that the narure which poſleſſerh fe- 
litity is ſach, as rhac{ knowihg and willing ) ic undergoes theſe commo- 
tions of 'pertarbarions of mind , bur rather to obſerve , our of ref 
unto it, all veneraction, and rouſeſone kind'of addrefle toiry, ſuggeſting 
iuch thoughts, as our of which ariſe no opinions comrary to veneration, 

We ſhould rather think, thac, whenthe world was produced, chere 
were made thoſe circumplexiang of Aroms, 'iprolving themſelves abour 
one another , that from thence the celeſtiall bydies being framed , there 
was produced in.them'this neceſſity , whereby thzy ace moyeyl in ſach a 
manner, and perform ſuch periods ; and after rhe ſame mannerall the ceſt 

Form their rasks, in order to the courſe of things once begun, 

And why {h4uld we not rariyfſhrhink chus>! For whecher rhe world ir 
ſelf is a god; as ſome conceive, har can be tele quier, than unceſſancly 
to roll abour the axis, wich admirable ſwifrneſſe > Buc unlefle ic be quiec, 
nothing is happy. Or whether rh:re be ſome god in the warld, whe rules, 
governs, conſerves the courſes ofthe Rars, rh: mutations of ſeaſons, rhe 
vicuſirudeangorder of things , 'who is preſent ih all places, at all rimes ; 


and how grear ſoever is the variety, or rather intumerabilicy of all 
ricular things”, 15 diltracted by ſo many cares by raking order thar e 


be done this wa y, andno'other ; indecd he is, as I before objeaed, lavol. : 


ved in buſineſſes troubleſome and laborious, - ' + - | 

Befides, rhough ic were bur onely ſuppoſed, that God doth nor take 
care of things, Shall we nor find, thar all things happen no otherwiſe , 
than as if rhere were no nate=-r wy for ſome ſall onc well, bar the molt 
ill, andorherwiſe than they ought. To omir the reſt, if Jupiter himſelf 
did thunder; or guide the chumder ; he oughr at lea(t to ſpare Temples, 
though ic were onely nor ro' give DEER of doubting , whether ic os 
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ceed from forrune or divine counfell ; thar is, all things, in amanner, hok 


X a_ their courſe, as it was at firtt begun, 


his alſo is of no lirrle weight , chat they aſſert a ſpeciall providence 
in reſpe& of Mey. For (not co tepeat what I even now laid , that a happy 
and immortall narure cannor be poſſeſs'd wich any anger or favour ) put 
caſe, chat God cakes no care of the affairs of men, how can they come ro 
be otherwiſe than they are 2 Inthem there is an equall, of rather greater 
i{mbecitlicy, rhan in other crearures , equall inconveniences, equall ills : 
Some of them making vyowes are preſerved from ſhipwrack ; how many 
have made vowes, and yer periſhed ? Many pray for children, and obtain 
them; how many pray for children in vain ? 

Bar, to be brief, Why, if God takes care of the affairs of men, is it ill 
with the good , well wich the bad? Truly it is an argument with me , 
when I ſce croſſes alwaies happen tothe good , poverty, labours, exile , 
lofſe of friends; on the other ſide, wicked perſons ro be happy, to in- 
creaſe in power , to be honoured with titles; That innocente is unſafe , 
wicked actions go anpumſhed; That Death exerciſes his cruelry. with» 
out obſerying manners, without order and' diſtin&ion of years ; ſome 
arrive xt old age, orhers are ſnarch'd away in their infancy , others in their 
full irengrh , others in the flower of their youth are immarurely cur 
off, In War, rather the beſt are vanquiſhed and periſh, But that which pre- 
vails moſt with me, is , that che moſt religious perſons are afflited with 
thegreareR ills; but to them , whoeicher wholly negleR the gods, or 
worſhip them nor religiouſly , happen cicher the leaſt misfortunes, or 
none at all, 

Moreover , Ithinkir may not be ill argued thus: Eirher God would 
take away ills and cannor , or he can and will not , or he neither will nor 
can, or he both will and can. If he would and cannor, he is imporent, and 
ny Hot God ifhe can and will nor, envious, which is equally 
contrary to God's nature ; ifhe neither will nor can , heis borh envious 
and impotent, and conſequently not God z if he both will and can, which 
onely agrees with God, whence then are the ills > or why does he noc 
cake them away? 


CHAP, VI. 
A Digreſſ#on, concerzing Gans or Damons. 


T is all one, whether God takes care of things by Himſelf, as ſomewill 
L haye ir, or (as others hold ) by Minifllts , whom they generally call 
Gemiiand Demons ; fo; things happen no'ortherwiſe, rhan as if we hould 
ſappoſe no ſach Miniſters; and though it were granted that there are 
ſome, yer cat they not be ſuch as they feign them, that is , of abuman 
form, and having a voice rhar can reach ro us. To omir, ſincefor the molt 
pate ey arefaidro be ill and vicious, they cannor be happy and long 
iv'd, fince both much blindneſſe, and a proneneſle ro deſftruRion y per - 
pernally arrends wickedneſſe. | 
How mnch were it to be wiſhed, thar there were ſome who might rake 
care of us , and ſupply whar is wanting co our prudence, and-to our 
Krengrh ; eſpecially, how much were itto be wiſhed, by ſuch as are Lea- 
-gdersin War, of moſt pious and honeſt attempts , chat they might confide 
not onelyin arms, horſes, ſhips , buralſo m the aſſiſtance of the gods 
themfelyes 
Ard indeed, ſome are ſaid to appear ſomerimes to ſome perſons ; and 
why my ie not be, that they who affirm Dzmons to have ay! x ro 
them , 
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rhem , eicher lie and feign, or are melancholy, and ſuch, that their di- 
ſtemper'd body cither (trangely raiſeth, or diverts their imagination to 
extraordinary conceirs, Ir is. well known, that nothing is more apt to be 
moved and transformed into any ſpecies , ( although there be no reall 
ground) than Imagination. For the impreſſhon made upon the mind is 
like that in- wax , and the mind of man having within ir ſelf chat which 
repreſents, and that which is repreſented , there is ſuch a powerin it, 
that , takingeven the very leaſt of things ſeen or heard npon ſome- occa- 
ſion, ic can of ir ſelf ealily vary and transfigure the ſpecies, as is mani- 
felted by the commurations of dreams which are made in ſleep, from 
which we perceive,that the imaginative faculty purs on all-variety of affe- 
&ions and phanralies ; 10 that it is no wonder , if, where the faculty is 
unſound, they ſeem toſee Dzmons or other things , of which they have 
had any foretaken conceit. 

Moreoyer, th&y- uſe to alledge divination as an argument , to prove 
both Providence and rhe exiſtence of Dzmons ;- bur 1 am aſhamedar hu- 
man imbecillity, when ir ferchech divinations even out of dreams , as if 
God, walking from bed to bed, did admoniſh ſupine perſons , by indire& 
viſions, what ſhallcome to paſſe , and out of all kinds of porrtents and 
prodigies; as if chance were not a ſufficienr agent for theſe effeRs, but we 
mult mix God, not onely wich the Sun, and wich che Moon, and ſeyerall 
other living creatures, bur alſo with all braſs and ſtone, 

But to inſtance in Oracles onely : Many waies may it be evinced, thar 
they are meer impoltures of Prieſts, as may particularly be diſcoyer'd , for 
thac che Verſes which proceed from them are bad, being , for the moſt 
parc, maimed inthe beginning, imperfeR in the middle, lame in the cloſe, 
which could not be, ifthey came from divine inſpiration, fince from 
God nothing can proceed, but what is well and decenr. 

And I remember, that, when in my younger daies I lived at Sam, thar 
Oracle was much cryed up, by which ( as they reported ) Polycrates King 
of thar Iſland , celebrating the Pythian and Delian Games , ſent at the 
| fametimeto Delw, demanding of Apo/la, Whether he ſhould offer (a- 
Crifice at the appointedtime > Pythuw anſwered, Theſe ro thee are the Pythjie 
an and the Delian ; whereby (ſaid rhey) ir was fignift'd , thar thoſe ſhould 
be his laſt, for ſoon after he happen'd ro be (lain. Bur fiow could ir be 
ſignift'd by that anſwer, thar theſe ſacrifices ſhould be the laſt rather than 
che middle > bur that the yulgar ſort of men are moſt commonly led by 
hear-ſay, and are greedy of [range ſtories. . 


| CHAP, VIL 
Ofthe end or corruption of the World, 


Hat the world ſhall periſh and have an end, is conſequent, foraſ- 
JI much as it was generated and had b:ginning ; for it is neceſlary, that 
all compounded things be alſo difſipated, andreſolved into choſe things 
of which they were compounded, ſoine by ſome cauſes, others by others ; 
bur ill all from ſome cauſe , and at ſome time or other, * Whence ir is 
the more to be admired, that there ſhould be ſome, who, not onely broa- 
ching the opinion, chat che world was generaced, bureyvenin a manner 
made by hands , thence define, that ir ſhall be ever. For, as I argued be- 
fore, whar coagmentation can there be indifloluble > or what is chere tha 
hath a beginning, but no end ? 
Certainly, the world ſeems like an animal, or plant , as generated, ſo 
 ſubjeR to corruption, as well becauſe, = orherwiſe than they, it conſiſts 
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of Atoms, which by reaſon of the inteſtine motion , wherewith they are 
inceſſantly moved, at length muſt cauſe adiflolution; as alſo becauſe 
there may happen both to them , and the world, ſome excrinſecall cauſe, 
which may ras them to deſtruRion : eſpecially, ic being known that 
every thing is produced bur one way, bur may be defiroyed many ; as alſo, 
becauſe, as there are rhree Ages in them, yourh, middle Rare, and old age ; 
ſo the World firſt began ro grow up, ( as alſo after the time of irs genera- 
tion, there came extrinſecally from the Univerſe , Aroms which infinua- 
red into the pores as it were of the World , andby which Heaven, the 

Stars, the Aire, the Sea, the Earth, and other things were augmenred, rhe 

congruous Atoms accommodating themſelves ro thoſe rhar were con- 

gruous tothem) rhen, becauſe chere ought to haye been ſome end, of 
growing, it reſted ina kind of perfe& ſtate ; and at laſt began ſo todecay, 

as plainly ſhowes, that ir declines rowards its laſt Age. x 

This is firſt proved, becauſe,as we ſee, in progrefle of rime, Towers fall, 
Stones monlder, Temples and Images decay, whereby ar laſt rhey come tro 
be difſolved; ſo we may perceive the parts of the World, ſenfibly ro 
moulder , and wear away ; a great part of the Earth goes away into Aire, 
(nor ro ſay any thing of thoſe greater concuſſions, which make us fear 
ſomerimes, leſt the whole ſhould fall , and ſinking from under our feer, 
ſink, as ir were, into an abyfle ) the water alſo is partly exhaled into aire, 
partly ſo diſtribured throuyh the earth, char it will nor all low back again: 
the Aire is continually changed, many things going forth inco it, and 
many produced again our of it. _— che fire , {nor onely ours, but the 
Starry firealſo, as that which is in the Sunne) ſenſibly decayes by the 
emanation , and caſtiogforth of light. Wherefore, neither is there any 
reaſon, to think, thar theſe bodies of rhe world will continue ever. 

Again , becauſe we ſee there is a continuall fight among the bodies of 
the world themſelves , through which ſometimes happei conflagrations, 
ſometimes deluges, as ir were with equall ftrength. Bar, as in wraftling, 
ſo is it neceſſary, thar in the world one of the contraries prevaile at laft, 
and deſtroy all things. If any ſhall demand , which of che rwo is the more 
likely to prevaile, it may be anſwer'd , The Fire, as being the more aRive, 
and receiving particular recruits from the Sun, and Heaven ; ſo as at laſt, 
ir will come to ger the upper hand , and the world rhereupon periſh by 
conflagration, 

Laſtly, becauſe there is nothing indiffolvable , bur either as ic is ſolid, 
25 an Atom ; or intaGtile, as vacuum ; or hath nothing beyond ir, whence 
either a diſſolving cauſe may come, or whither it ſelfe may go forth, as che 
Univerſe. Bur the world neither is ſolid » by reaſon of the vacuum inter- 
mix'd ; nor intatile , by reaſon of corporeall nature ; nor hath nothing 
without it , byreaſon of its extremity : whence 1t followes, thar ade- 
ſtruction 14; for | hoe extrinſecally , by bodies incurring to it, and break= 
ing irz bur, both extrinſecally, and intrinſecally , ir is capable of being 
diſſolved. 

This I adde, becauſe the world may periſh, not onely by conflagracion, 
or if you will by inundation alſo, but by many other waies; amongſt which 
the hief is , that, as aliving Creature, ( ro which I already compar'd ir ) 

the frame of the ſoul being unty'd, is diflolved into ſeverall parrs, and 

theſe at length are quire diſſolved alſo, either by being diſſipated, and curn- 
ing into aire, and the moſt minute duſt, or ſerving again for rhe produi- 
on of ſome other living Creatnres ; So the walls, as ic were, of the world 
decaying, and falling, the ſeyerall pieces of ir are diflolved, and goe ac 
lengch into Aroms , which having gotren into the free ſpace of vacuum, 
ruſh downyvards in a Tumultr, and recommence their firft motions ; or run 
forward 
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forward, far and long ; or ſoon fall upon other worlds; or meeting wich 
other Aroms, joyne with them co the production of new Worlds. 

And though indeed, as a living Creature may be ſoaner or later difſol- 
ved by deparrure of the ſoul , ſo may either of theſe happen tothe world : 
yer it 1s more probable , that ic will ſo come to paſle, as that in a mamenc 
of rime, nothing thereof ſhall remain excepr Atoms, and a deſolate ſpace ; 
for which way ſoever the gate of death , as it were, ſhall be firſt opened, 
chicher will all che crowd of matter throng to get out, 

Thar the world, as I ſaid , is declining cowards ics lalt age, is probable, 
for that rhe reeming earth, as I lately couched , ſcarce bringeth forth even 
lictle Animals, when as formerly ſhe produced large; and that ſhe nor 
withour extream labour, brings forth coro and fruits, whereas at firſt ſhe 
brought them forth of her owne accord, in great plency. Whence ir 
comes, thar there are frequent complaints , —_ the former ages, and 
accuſing the preſent, for thar they perceive not that it is the courſe of 
things, that all things ſhould decay by liccle and little, and, wearied with 
long ſpace of age, rendas it were to deſtruition, I wiſh reaſon, rather 
then the thisg it ſelf did perſwade , that within a ſhort cime, we ſhall ſee 


all rhings ſhatcer*d in pieces. 


CHAP. VIII. 
Of Infenite Worlds. 


Oreover, as to the demand, Whether there are, beſides this, not one» | 
ly other worlds, but many, even infinite : this ſeems to be the an- 

ſ{wer,Thac there are infinite Worlds. For ® the Atoms being infinite , 4s we 

formerly (heed, are carried throwgh infinite ſpaces , and that ſeverall wayes, a Lon. 

in far diſtances from this world , and there menting one another in multitudes, 

ay joyne to the produttion of infinite Worlds, Since the Atonss, being of this 

nature, that a world may be made np , and conſiſt of them, cannot, by reaſon of 

their infinity, be conſumed, or exhauſted by ane, nor any determinate number of 

Worlds, whether theſe worlds be Jupeoſed framed after one faſhion, or after 

divers, It 1 not impoſſible therefore, but that there may be in finite Worlds. 

Andiadeeditis, as abſurdfora ſingle world, to be made in an infinice p,,, , 
Univerſe, as for one eare of corn, to ſprout up ina valt field, ſowed with 
many grains ; for as.in the field, there are many cauſes, ro wit, many ſeeds 
apt togrow up, and places to produce them ; ſo in the Univerſe, beſides 

laces, there are cauſes, not many, bur, infinite, namely Aroms, as capa- 
ble of joyning, as thoſe, of which this World was made up, 

Beſides, we ſee not any generable thing , ſo one, as that it hath nor ma- "IDF EIN 
ny like ir ſelfe, in the ſame kind, ( for ſo men, ſo beaſts, ſo birds, ſo fiſhes #7? f26.eit, 
are multiplied each under their particular s ag Wherefore, ſeeing 
that nor onely the Sun, rhe Moon, the Earth, the Sea, and the relt of rhe 
parts of the World were generated; bur even the whole World ir ſelfe, 
which conſiſts of them , we muſt acknowledge, that not one]y the parts, 
bur the World ir ſelfe , are nor ſingle, but many, as to number, and ( for 
the reaſons alledged) infinice. 

Now there being nothing ro hinder, bur that ſome Worlds may belike 
this of ours, others unlike ir , for there may be equall, chere may be grea- 
rer, there may be leſſer ; there may be, that have the ſame parrs, diſpoſed 
in the ſame order ; there may be, that have different parts, or diſpoſed in a 
different order ; there may be . that have the ſame figure ; there may be, 
that have a different, ( for though Acoms cannor have infinite yariety of 


figures, having a determinate ſpace in their ſuperficies , yet maythey be of 
more 
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more figures then-we can number , as Round, Ovall, Pyramidal, &c. ) 
altho I ſay, there be no re ugnance 1p this, yer all theſe diverfiries 
are onely certain kinds of conditions , which vary the common. quality, 
and nature of the World. 

Bur it ſeems, thar each of the other Worlds , as this of ours, andevery 
compound which is made in that vaſt vacuity , and hath any reſemblance 
with thoſe things which fall under our obſervation , 1s generated apart, 
and after a faſhion peculiar to it ſelfe, by certain convolutions, and inter- 
textures of toms proper to tz and this, whether ir be generared in rhe 
intermundia, ( ſo we term the intervall , included berwixt two or more 
Worlds, not far diſtant from one, another ) or ina multivacuous place, 
(that is, in which though there be grear and little bodies » yer vacuities 
rake up the greater ſhare of ir ) or laſtly, inagreat unmixr, and: pure 
vacuum) though not as ſome ( who aſſert ſuch a vacuum) deſcribe it. 

For we are to underſtand , *contrary tothem, that there floweth together, 
of not from infinite, at leaſt from one, or more Worlds, or intermundia, ſome apt 
ſeeds, that is, a congruons heap of Atoms, or little badies, which are by degrees 
mutually adjoyned here and there , and variouſly formed, and change place di- 
verſly, according 4 it happens, and withall receive from without ſome irrignous 
4s it were Accretions ; untill a bulk,, conſiſting of the whole aſſembl > all theſe, 
be made np, and gain a confiltency, as much as the principles, of which it was 
made, can well bear, 
| For it u not ſuſficient, for the generation of a World, that a great heap of 
Atoms be thrown together in a Vacuum, and, by the acceſſion of others , grow 
bigger, till it roule into Another vacuum: in the ſame manner, as a heap of Snow, 
being tumbled upon ſnow , - gathers ſtill more, and growes bigger, as was the 
opinion of a certain Philoſopher, holding a neceſſuy of ſuch a method: ſince 
this 1s repugnant to our daily experience, For a heap, whoſe innermoſt ker- 
nell, as it were, is ſolid, and its outermoſt ſhell ſolid alſo, can.neither be 
rolled up and down , nor increaſed, if the part intercepted berwixc the 
kernell and the ſhell, be fluid, as in the world it is. 

Finally, that the ather worlds alſo are , becauſe generated, ſubje& ro 
corruption, is too manifeſt, to be mentioned ; thar ſome may be diſſolved 
ſooner, others later, ſome by ſome cauſes , others. by others , 1s a thing 
neceſſarily conſequent to the peculiar diverſity of every one. 


SECT. HL, 
Of Inferiour Terreſtriall things. 


Ur that _—_ the reſt) we may ſpeak more particularly of this our 
world, fince all chivgs in it, are cither contained within the compaile 
of rhe Earth, or exceed nor the height of the ground, or are placed on high, 
that is raiſed above the earth's ſuperficies , and therefore, may generically 
be divided into the low, or terceſiriallſort of things, and thoſe which are 
ſublime, celeſtiall, or aeriall ; let us then ſo order our diſcourſe, as to 
ſpeak firſt of rhe former , in regard, thar as they are neerer, and more fa- 
miliar tous ; ſo we may thence aſcend, by orderly degrees to diſcourſe, 
and define, what we ſhould moſt, rationally conjecture of the latter, 
which are more remote from us, and lefle viſible co us. 
Inthe firſt place, weare totake a generall view of the body of the earth, 
next of the water, a confiderable part of this Maſſe , and mingled diverſly 


withthe earth, parclyin its ſuperficies, partly in irs very bowells ; after- 


wards 
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wards of theſe lefſer bodies, wich which we (eethat whole maſſe repleni- 


ſhed , whether inanimace, as minerals, RRones, and plancsz or ani f 
uſually called animals, _. 


CHAP. I. 
Of the Earth ſcitnate in the midle of the World. 


| TY then, asto che Earth, we have already ſaid, how it was framedte- 
gether with the other parts of the world ; for it had been co no pur- 
pole to form ic firtt, beyond the urmolt ſurface of the world, and then 
convey it into the world already framed, fince it was ſufficient for thar 
effe&, rhart there were ſuch ſeeds found in che univerſall maſſe, of which 
it, wich the othier parrs of rhe world , mighcbegenerared ; in che lame 
manner as it would be anneceſlary , .thar living creatures ſhould firtt be 
ſeparated from, and carried deyond this infinity of things, and be formed 
there, that, being now perfe&ed, they mighr be brought thence ints this 
our region. Nor was it needfall that they ſhould firtt beexaRly wrought 
in heaven, andrhence rranſmicred toour earch, ſeeing no man can ſhow, 
= chere mult needs be found ſuch ſeeds there, of which animals, planrs, 
and other vifible compounds are made, up , and could as well be found 
here ; or whence heaven harh rhis priviledge, of having ſufficienc conyeni- 
ences for their generation and nucririon, more thets our earch, 

It is already (aid, Thar the Earth, when the Heaven , and otber highet 
bodies, did fly, as ic were , upwards, ſetled inco the middle of rhe world , 
and rhere reſted as in the lowe.} place; we add now, thar as it is the riddle 
parr ofthe world , rowards which all heavy things fall, ic followes nor, 
that there is alio a middle parr of it, called the Cencer, towards which , 
all chings that ponderate are direRed in a ftreighr line yz for all heavy 
chings fall in parallel motions, wichont any avour co meer 1 any 
angle, there being, as in the Univerſe, ſo alſo it our world , one region 
above, from which all heavy things come, and onely one below” rowards 
which they tend. 

Whence, as they are nor to be appraved of, who ſay, there are Antipo- 
des , or men ſoſcituated in attrapge region of che earth, that chey walk 
with their feet diamerrically oppokeh 6 ourg,in like manner ae&we ſee the 
images of men or other things , either (and or go with cheir heads down- 
wards under the water ; for theſe Philoſophers endeavour to maintain, 
concrary to the lawes of nature, atid of heavy things , thar men and orher 
terreſtriall bodies placed there tend upwards ot towards the earth; and 
char it is equally impoſſible they ſhould fall down from the earch to the 
ivferiour 7 no of chesky , as rhat bodies amongſt us here ſhould un-im- 
pell'd mount up to heaven. However, upon another account they ſpeak 
conſequently co their hypotheſis , that 'tis day withthe anripodes when 
is nighr with us , and night with chem when 'ris out day. 

The earch rhen is framed indeed afcer a circular figure, but yet as a 
diſh or a drum is, not like a ſphear or bowl ; for this ſurface of it which 
we inhabir, and which indeed 15s onely habicable , isflarorplein, andoor 
globous, and ſach asall heayythings are carried to it in a fireighr line, or 

perpendicularly, as was formerly declared, 

This beine fo , here ariſerh a grear difficulty, how it can then de clac ic 
ſhould Rand Ready, and'not falt downwards imo that region, into which 
che Antipodes would lide ; bar; thereaſow why the earth falls not, is, be- 
canſe it reſts upon the 4ire, a6 ally'd 19 it in narure; nor doth it any neore barthen 

the aire than animals , which are of liks nanuve with the earth , burihen 
the earth, Nar 
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; 5-.;Nor isit hard coconceive, rbarin tbe aire benearh rhere is x;pomer:to 
ſulain the earth, becauſe the aire ard rhe;carth , by rhe- generall-con- 
rexture of the world, are things nor of different extzaRtion , bur al x'dro 

one another by a certain affinity ; whence, as being pars of the"ſame 
whole, one cannot be burthepiome tothe orher, bur are held by amu» 
, tuall embrace, as if they had no gravity at all, eſpecially ſince this earth, 
{ however. in this wpRer act of ic.more. compacted and heayyy thay , de- 
ſcending lower , be, by degrees , leſle ſolid, and ſo lefſe weighty till ar. 
lergtb, in irs loweſt part of all , it. approach yery near the nature of The 
airewhich ſupporcs.1ts . ; VER es reef rats" þ 
; And fortbis reaſon Iſaid, that:the earth was por made in ſome place 
out of the world , and thence brought inco it , becauſe they it -would 
have preſſed the aire with ics weight y - as our b2gies are ſenſible of the lealt 
.yeight , if impoſed from without ;- whereas neither the head nor ocher 
parts are heary to oneanather, by reaſon that they-are ' agreeable to one 
another in nature , and knit-to one another by-the common law of- the 
ſame. whole. | | | og OG; A = 
- Andchar irſecm not incredible , athing ſorenvious as. is aire ſhould 
be able.co uphold ſogrofſe a bulk , do bur conſider how ſubtlea-ching rhe 
ſoul or animal ſpicic is, and-,yet how groſſe and weighty a bulk of the body 
ic uphalds and governs, andthat.ongly by rhis means, becauſe ic is athing 
Joyned toir,andaptly.uvired co ity as the aire is to the earth, 
ur we muſt not therefore conceive the. Earth to | be animaze , much 
| tefle agoddeſſe, for we have formerly provedthe contrary ; theeatth-in- 
deed many rimes brings forth ſeverall iving creatures, yer not as being 
her ſelf animare, bur becauſe, containing yarious atoms , - and divers ſeeds 
of things, ſhe producerh many things many wayes ; of which, animate 
beeings ate formed. Some there are who call che earth, che great mother of 
the gods, and Berecymhia, That to the earth theſe names be attributed, if je 
be forvfall ro make uſe of divine things thereby co ſHgnifie naturall page 
may perhaps ſeem rolerable ; bur to believe that there is a divinicy in- the 
earth, 15 no-way allowable. 


CHAP. 11. 
Of Eerth-quakgs, and the flames of Ktna. 


T ſeems wonderfull, how it comes ro paſſe , That the Earth-is ſome- 
times ſhaken and crembles; but chis is an effe& which may from 
diyers cauſes , ſuppoſing thar the Earrh, as I ſee no reaſon co doubt, is-in 
all parts alike, and char below as well as above; 'it hath cave;ns, breaches, 
and rivers, rolling great billowes, valt ſtones, &c. wei Ig! 
+  Forche water may move the earth, itic hath waſh'd or worn away 
ſome x74 rings being made hollow , it can no longer be held up, as-ic 
was whillt they were entire ; or, if ſome wind drive upony. channels, and 
Jakes, or ſtanding-warers within the earth,and che [blow] impulfion eirher 
ſhake the earch from-rhence; or the agiration of che wind. increafing. with 
as own motion, and ſtirring up ic ſelf be carriedfrom che bortam ca: the 
-coOp, 852 yeſſell cannor. ſtand Redfalt ,rnncill che water which. . hath been 
_ troubled in ir give over moving. {oft «4 4 PR REITs 
- - Likewiſe the-earth may receivea ſhack., by ſome, part thereof fuddenly 
falling.down, and chereby be moved, ſgewy thar ſome'of irs parts arg up- 
held, ,es-ic were, with columns and pillars , which decayingand Gnking , 
the wight-cher is laid on them quakes : Forwe ſce whole houſes ſhake, by 
eedſon:of the-zuwbling and ſuccuſſion af Carts and Chatiars.. '- «1, ob 
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: Alfothe very wind it ſelfe: may move the earth, either if the carrhi {icy 
ioceriour and. lower parts, being full of crannies and chinks) Þz ſhaken by 
{ome;/wind: variouſly diſper('d, and:fallinganto thoſe hollaw- caverns, and 
ſotremble, in ſuch manner , as our limb3 by infnuation-af cold, rremble, 
andare moved, wherther,we will or no; Or,if thewindgerrting in at rhe 
rop, and driving downwards, the earth is driven upwards, by theaire under 
ww; which is ſomewhat groſſe-and watery , (for it ſultains che earth) and. 
fhaken as ic were from: benearh, /leaps up , which happens to all chings x 
nor onely to thoſe which are forc'd againlt' any thing, hard or firme ; or. 
{9 {tretched or bent /,- that. being preſt- upon, ir-recoules ; but alſo againſt 
a fluid thing, if ic be able roftrikeic back , as when Woodis elang\Tinco 
WALCTs s \ A & 

The force of thig wind, if we conceive it turned into fire, andreſem- 
bling chunder,, maybe carried on with a great deſtraRion of alfthings, 
that oppnſe its paſlage. For as lighrning, engender ina cloud, breaks 
thorough ity and ſhakes the Aire wich wonderfull violence z/ in hike man« 
per, may the tire generared within the Caverns of che earth , of acoacer- 
vare and exagitaced wind, break thorough it, and make ir tremble. 

Now as there appears not any: cauſe, - more likely rhen 'thag which is 
caken from the wind, and chiefly in this laſt-manner, either by diftriburing 
it ſelf into manyſeverall cavities of rhe earth ic canſeth a rrembling only, 
and ( as if there were a tranſpiration through rhe looſer earch ) rhe earth i 
not fo broken rhocough, as:thar there is a breach-made, or ſomerhing over- 
chrownyor turn'd awry ;- orelſe by irs being heaped up together in grea- 
rer Caverns  . there may follow ſach a ſuccufſion and1mpullion, as may 
heave up, and cleave aſunder the Earth, and makegaps big enough toen- 
combe whole Cicries, as in divers places ir hach ofren happer'd. 

Wharl ſay concerning che force ofthe wind', ' which being curned into 
fire, breaks thorough and ſhakes the earrh, may ſerve ro make us under- 
ſtand, rhat the eruptions of fire which ofren happen in the ſame places, 
as at «/£tna, proceed from rhe ſame cauſe. 

For this Mountain is all hollow within, and ſo underpropped with 
vaules of flint, that the wind ſhur up in them, groweth hor, and being en- 
kindled, forcerh its w_ thorough the breaches which ir finds above , and 
eats into the ſides of rhoſe Cayerns, whence ( rogerher with flame and 
ſmoak) ir caſts up ſparkles and pumices, © ., 

And the berter to bring chis co paſſe , the Sea lies at the foor of the 
Mountain, which rolling its waves to and from the ſhore,, - unto which che 
Caverns of the Hill exrend, rhruſts in, and drives forward the aire, where- 
by, the fire is augmenged, and cheriſh'd, as wich the blowing of bellowes, 


0 CHAP. Il, 
Of the Sea, Rivers, Fountains, and the over-flowing of 


Nilus, 


' A Sfor thoſe waters which are on the Earth , ( for of thoſe which are 
generaced on high, and thence fall down 11 rain, we ſhall ſpeak more 
opportunel y hereafter ) firſt there is a vaſt body of them , which we call 
the Sea: for beſides thoſe in-land Seas which waſh aur ſhores, there is alſo 
an extern Sea, or Ocean, - which, flowing abour all rhe habirable earth, is 
believed by ſome, robe ſo immediately placed under the Arch of Heaven, 
'that.the Sun and other Stars riſe from ir, and ſer in ir, as we ſhall have 


occaſion to ſhew elſe-where. 
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And indeed, the valtneſſe of the Sea being ſuch , ic may he eſteemed gor 
rhe molt inconſiderable reaſon , why the Sea ſeems not ro be increaſed by 
the flowing of ſo many Rivers into it ; for all the Rivers are hatdly like a 
drop, compared co ſo immenſe a body. And wichall che Sun, who with his 
beams , ſo ſoon dries wer garments z although hs ſuck nor up much moi» 
fure from every place, yer from ſo large a compaſle, 'cannot bur take 
away a great deal; Not to mention , how much the winds, which in one 
night many times dry up the waies , and harden che dicr, may in ſweeping 
along the Sea, conſume of ir, | 

Bur, che chiefeſt reaſon ſeems to be this. Theearth being a rare body, 
and eaſily penerrared , avd withall, waſhed on all ſides by rhe Sea, rhe 
waters, as well a3 they are poured from theearth into the Sea, ſo mult they 
alſo ſoke down from the Sea into the earth, thar they may riſe up in ſprings, 
and flow again. b .. 

Neither need it trouble gs, that the water of the Sea is ſalc, and che 
waters of ſprings , and rivers freſh ; becauſe the water paſſing ouc of the 
Seainco the eaith, is trained in ſuch manner , that it purs off the licrle 
bodies of ſalt, and rerurnes quite (trip'd of them. For, the body of the 
Sea, being. commixed of ſalr, and of water ; for as much, as the ſeeds of 
ſalt are more hooked , and thoſe of water more ſmoorh, therefore, theſe 
glide eafily away , whilſt rhe orhers cannoc but be entangled, and ate all 
along left behind, - 

Hence appeareth che cauſe, ( which ſeemeth che principall ) of the per- 
peruall lowing of ſprings : where they riſe up, there may indeed be ſome 
Py quantiry of warer gather'd togerher, which may ſerve for ſupply ; 

ut upon another account, they may be ſyppli'd, for as mych, as there is 
ſomerhing continually lowing , from beneath into them. And though 
theſe ſubterrancous rivolets, P as it were) might be made up of the ſeve- 
rall ſeeds, which are diſperſedrhrough che earth , yet muſt theſe ſeeds be 
ſupplied by the Sea, which ſoaks into the earth. | 

Whence it comes to paſle, as was ſaid , that thoſe rivolers diſperſing 
themſelves into leſſer ftreams , and running down into lower hollow re- 
cepracles, and meeting there, at laſt, joyn rogether in great Channells, 
and make large Rivers, which continually renew, and ſupply the immenſe 
Sea. 

Bur ſince; there is not any River more wonderfull ther #/z« , for that 
every ſummer; ir over-floweth and watereth,£gypr, we mult not there- 
fore, omir ro ſay, that rhis may happen by reaſon of the Erefian winds, 
which ar that ſeaſon, blowing rowards ,,£gypr , raiſe up the Seato the 
mourhs of Ni/ws, and drive up ſands thither » ſo as'N//m cannot bur ſtop, 
wn _ and riſing above its Channel , over-flow the plaine which lies 

encath, | 

Perhaps alſo, ic happens , for that the Etefian winds blowing from the 
North, carry the Clouds into the South beyond ,£gypr , which meering 
at ſome very high Mountains, are there crowded together, and ſqueeze 
forth rain, b' which N!:/#s 18 increaſed, : 

It may happen alſo , that the exceeding high Mountains of ,/£:hjopia, 
tay be cover 'd with Snow , which being diſſolved by the Sun's exceſſive 

heat, fills the Channel of Ni/xe, | 
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CHAP, IV. 


_ Of the Properties of ſome Waters , andof Ice. 


Bt: char we may ſele& beſides ſome properties of water , which ſeem 
wonderfull ro the vulgar , Fomir ar preſent vhar propercy, which is 
of kin to thoſe we latt mentioned , that although the water ſo ealily diſ- 
ſolves ſalr , and admits ro be imbued by irc, yet chere are ſome ſweet 
fountains which ſpring our of the midſt of the (ea. For this plainly hap- 
pens hence, that the water buriting forth from the bottom of the ſea, ri- 
ſerh up with ſogrear vehemency , that it drives away on all fides the ſea- 
water, and neither ſuffers ic nor 1ts ſalt co be mingled with ir. 

Wonderfull is that fountain in Epirm, over which flax or a taper is no 
ſooner pur, bur ir is preſencly ſer on fire and flames. Ir ſeems, that from 
the earth which is beneath ic , ſo many ſeeds of hear are breathed forth , 
as that rhough they are nor able ro hear the warer in their paſſage through 
ir, yet as ſoon as ever we ger our of it into the open aire, running inco 
che flax and tapers, they afſociate themſelves with the fiery ſeeds, where- 
wich ſuch things abound, and break forth into flame; in the ſame manner 
as when pucring flame to a candle newly extinguiſh'd, you may ſeeir 
light before the flame couches ir. 

Buc what ſhall we ſay of chat founrain , which is reported co be ar the 
remple of Jupiter Hammen, coldin the W cime, and hor in chenightr > 
Certainly, the cafth abour this fountain, rhough ic be looſerthan other 
earth, yer being compreſs'd by the cold of nighr , ic trikes out, or ſquee- 
zeth forth”, andrtranſmics into the water many ſeeds of fire whichir con- 
cains, whereby the water groweth hor; bur being looſened by rhe hear 
of daygit ſucks back again, as it were , the ſame ſeeds , whereby the warer 
becommeth cold. 

It may likewiſe come to paſſe, thatthe water which is made hotthrough 
the ſame ſeeds, which are repreſſed in the nighr-cime by reaſon of che 
cold aire, may become cold iv che day time , the beams of the Sun paſſing 
ſo through the water, that they afford rothoſe ſeeds afree vent into the 
aire :-juit as ice 15 diſſolved by the ſame piercing and rarifying beams ; 
and though the effe&s are contrary , yer may they proceed from rhe ſame 
cauſe, as rhe melcing of wax, and hardning of clay. 

"Tis from the ſame cauſe, thac water in wells is hor in the winter, cold 
in the ſummer. For in ſummer, the earth is rarify*d by heat, and exhalerh 
the ſeeds of heat which are in her , by. which means the water which is 
key cloſe within herpbecomes colder. Bur in winter, the earth is com- 
prefs*'d and condens'd with cold; whence,if ſhe hath any hear, ſhe ſquee- 
ſeth ic forch into the wells. 

Theſe put me in mipdro ſpeak of Ice , by which the warer , forgetting, 
as it were, its naturall fluidity, growes ſolid and hard. Here we mult 
conceive, that thoſe bodies onely are capable of being made ſolid , which 
are made up of parts or litcle bodies , thar have plain ſarfaces ; becanſe , 
by excluſion of vacuity, the parts cohere beſt with one another ; whereas 
if thoſe licrle bodies be round, or joyned co round, or intermingled wirh 
plain, there is a vacuum contained round about chem, into which rhe 
round may roll, and the plain bend ; whence followerh ſoftneſſe and ( un- 
leſſe there be ſome hooks that Ray ir) fluxibility. 

Icetherefore is made, eicher when the round lictle bodies which cauſe 
hear are thruſt our of the water , and the plain which are in the ſame wa- 


ter ( part whereof are acute-angled , þrr obruſe-angled ) are chraſt np 
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cloſe together z or when thoſe lircle bodies are brought chicher from 
withour, ( and that for the moſt part from the aire , when it is made cold 


by them) which beingcloſely pretied, avdchruttivg ouc all the round har 
chey meer, bring ſolidicy ifico rhe water. 


CHAP. V. 
Of things Terreſtriall Inanimate. 


Ur method leading us to ſpeak of choſe things which are generated 
of earth and warter, it is if! the firſt place manifeſt, chat thoſe 
rhings are either animare or inanimate. Animare things are thofe which 
have ſenſe , and are vulgarly called Ammals ; inanimate things are choſe 
which want ſenſe , whence under this name are comprehended all thoſe , 
to which the name of Animal is nor applyed. 
| Of this ſore are, firlt, certain moiſt rhings which are grown conſiſtent , 
as we ſee ſalt, ſulphur, andill-ſcenred bitumen generared in the earth. 
Now theſe are the chief cauſe , tot onely of fubterrangous hear, and ig- 
pivomous eruptions , as that of ,£:m4, already ſpoken of, bur alſo of 
peliiferous exhalations,which being carried on high, cauſe Avernous lakes 
and diſeaſes. Wherefore we will ſpeak more — of theſe , when we 
treat of Mereors, Concerning Amber, which attraRteth Qirawes, we ſhall 
ſay ſomething bereafter. 

Of this ſorr alſo are Meralls, which were firſt found out upon occa- 
fion of ſome woods, being butnr by lighrning, of ſome other fire , which 
being quite burnt up» the meralls were melredand fiuckto the raots, and 
thereupon dazled rcheeye with rheir ſptendonr,and wete obſerv'd ro rerain 
the ſame figure with the chincxs in which they owed. Whence mev con- 
jeured , that the {ame meralls being melred by the force of fire ,. mighr 
be formed into any figure,ceven,acute or pointed; and by reaſon of the ſo- 
lidity they had acquired, might be made fit to malleare, or ro Rrike, or for 
other uſes. - (4:4 

Moreover, not onely Lead, bur alſo Gold and Silver la nepleded, as 
being found lefle commodious for rhoſe nſes y and Brafle onely was in 
eſteem, of which were made darts, ſwords, axes; plough-ſhares.,/ and the 
like; untill Iron came to be fonnd 9ur ; of which, then, they choſe rather 
to make theſe things, by reaſon it Was of greater hardneſſe, 

Of this ſort alſo arefiones, Whereof many are daily generaced, many 
broke off from rocks, but the main bodies of rocks and (iones were made 
from rhe beginning ; for by this mitans, as we ſaid formerly, monntains 
were firſt occahon'd , and ſomerimes we find, thac the eatth encloferh 
in her bowells, caveins, rocks, and broken ſtones, as well as rivers, chan- 
vels, and winds. : 

Now as Stones are ordinarily diſcerned by rheir hardnefſe and ſolidiry, 

- Coin che firſt rank, as ic were, may be reckoned Adamants, nor dammnify*d 
by blowes, (for atryall of them being made upon anviles, they ſplit che 
iron) and huge Flincs, out of which, by the ſtroke of iron, fireAyerh, for 
they contain ſeeds of fire cloſe hidden in their veins ; neirher dorh rhe 
cold force of the iron hinder, but thar being icred up dy irs firoke, they 
meer rogerherinone body or ſpark, > £11 2007 

Laſtly, of the inanimare kind are Plants, that is, detbs and trees; for the 
ſoul is nor withour. ſenſe. And weſee,, rhat of anitare beeings , which 
from thence are called animals and living creatures; fome have a moving 
and defiderative ſoul, others adiffurfive; but plants neither have ſenſe, 
nor eicher of rho'e ſouls, and thifefore cannor be called animate things, 
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Someching indeed rhey have common wich living creatures, char is , 
natririon, augmenration, generation ; but they perform theſe things by 
the impulſe of nature , nor by che diceion of a ſoul , and therefore are 
oncly analogically , or for reſemblance-ſake , ſaid ro live and die as ani- 
mals, Whence alſo whatſoever may be ſaidof them, may beunderitood 
by parity , and, in ſome proportion by choſe chings which ſhall be ſaid of 
living creatures. 

I would add, that the originall of ſowing and grafring was, upon the 
obſervation men took, thar berries and acorns ſhedding and falling co the 


oround, ſprung up again , and begor new plants, likethoſe of which ſort 
chey rhemſelves were, But ic is enough to have hinced this. 


. CHAP. VI. 
Of the LoadSions in particular. 


Ut we muſt inhiſt a lirrle longer upon a rhing, inanimate indeed , 

ry admirable; I mean, che Herculean Stone, which we call oo 
Magner ,: for that ft was firftfoundin Magneſfia. It is much wondered at 
by reaſon of its ſingular power (or vertue)inatcraRing Iron, 

To explicare this power , we mult ſuppoſe three or four Principles ; 
one is, That there is a conamuall efluxion of little bodies out of all 
things : as, out of calouredand lucid bodies, flaw ſuch as belong to co- 
lour and light ; fromi hor and cold bodies, ach as belong ro heat andcold 
from odorous bodies, ſuch as belong to ſmell; and ſo of the reft. 

A ſecond is,that rhereis no bodie ſo ſolid, bur harh lirtle vacuities con- 
cained within it , as is manifeſt by all bodies, through which paſſerh moi- 
finre, (or ſweat) lighr, ſonnd, hear, or cold. 

The chird, Thar theſe efluent lictle bodies are nor alike adaptable to 
all rhings. The Sun, by emiflion of his beams, hardens clay, melts ſnow z 
Fire reſolves metall , contraRs leacher ; Water makes hor iron harder , 
teather ſofrer; rhe Ohve tree isbirrer to the tatte of man,pleafing to goats; 
Mar joram is ſweec to the ſmell of man, harefull roſwine, &c. 

The fourth , Thar the lirrle vacuiries ate nor of the ſame compaſle in 
all rhinzs , wherefore neither can the ſame be accommodaced co all lirrle 
bodies. This is manifeſt from the comextures of the ſenſes, for the lirrle 
bodizs which affe& rheſe move nor rhoſe , or thoſe which affe& ſome one 
way, affe& others another ; as alſo from the contextures of all things elſe, 
for whar will penerrate one, will not penerrace another. 

' From theſe it is underſtood, that che Load-ftone may acrra& Iron ( and 
Amber Srraw ) upon a double account. Far firſt, we may imagine rhe 
atoms that flow ont of rhe Stone ſoto ſuit with choſe which flow our 
of che Tron, char they eafily knir rogerher; wh2refore being daſhed on both 
ſides on rhe bodies of rhe Iron and the Stone, and bounding back into che 
middte, rhey entangle with one another , and draw the Iron along wich 
them. f 
- Bar foraſmnch as we ſee, rhat che Ironwhich is arrrated by the Srone, 
is ir ſetf able ro artra&t other Iron; wherher ſhall we ſay, thar ſome of rhe 
particles lowing out of the Stone, hirring againſt che Iron, boundback , 
and rheſe are they which catch hold ofthe lron. Orhers infinnating into 
it, paſſe with all ſwifrneſſe throughthe empty pores, and being daſhed 
againſt che Tron that 1s next , into which chey could nor all enter, 
alrhough they had penetrared ic ; from thence leaping back ro che firſt 
Tron yep made other complications hike the former ; andifany happened 
to penerrare farther, they likewiſe might arrrat anorher Tron , and char 
another, upon the ſameground, More- 
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Moreover, it may be conceivedin chis manner , that there flow certain 
lictle bodies, as well our of the Mg: as our of the Iron, but more and 
ſtronger out of the Magnet ; whereby it comes to paſle, thar the aire is dri- 
ven away much farther from about the Mager, than from-abouc the Iron, 
whereupon there are many more little vacuities made abour ir than 
abou: the Tron. And becauſe the Iron is placed within the compaſſe of the 
diſpelled aire, there is much vacuum taken up berwixcir and the Magner. 
Whence it happens, that the little bodies leap forward more freely, to be 
carried into that place, and thereupon run towards the Magnet ; but they 
cannot go thither in a great and extraordinary company , withour enti- 
cing along the things that cohere with them; and ſothe whole maſſe,con- 
ſiftivg of ſuch coherent rhings, goes along with them. 

It may alſo be ſaid , that the motion of the Iron 1s aſlilted by the aire, 
rhrough its continuall motion and agitarion. And that firſt from the our- 
ward aire , which continually preſhng , and preſſing more vehemently 
whereirt moſt abounds , cannot bur drive the Iron into that part where 
there is leſſe, or which is more yacuous, as towards the Magnet, Next 
from the inward, which inthe ſame manner continually agicating , mo» 
ving, and driving, cannot bur give it a motion into that part, where there 
is greateſt yacuity. 


CHAP, VII 
Of the generation of Animals. 


E come now to ſpeak of Animals , which are of ſo differenc na- 

cures, ſome walking, others flying, others {\wimming, others cree- 
pivg; ſome being greater, ſome lefler ; ſome more perfect, ſome leſſe 
pertect (even we our ſelves alſo being Animals) and yet withall ill of 
one nature, that nature diſcovers an admirable power in the compoſure 
of rhem. 

For tince nature is, as it were, inſtructed by the things themſelves, and 
from their orderly procedure, and compelled by a kind of neceſſity, or 
by the concatenation of motions, to perform theſe ſo many and ſo dif- 
ferent effects, which we call the works of Nature ; this eſpecially appears 
in Animals,. becauſe the concatenation of morions ſhows it ſelf ro be 
artificiall, chiefly in chem, alchongh proceeding from a ſubſtance utcerly 
void of reaſon, 

And although the atoms themſelves be nor endewed with reaſon, nor 
their motion govern'd by a rationall condu&, yer the nature ofeyery li- 
ving creature in the beginning of the world grew to be fuch , thar, accor- 
ding to the temperature of thoſe motions, which, the atoms then had , 
other morions {till and others followed, which being cauſed after rhe ſame 
manner, {till producedtheir like. By which means choſe motions, which 
im opepanng were meerly caſuall, in proceſle of time became arrifi- 
ciall, and ſucceeded after a conſtant and determinate order. 

- But to diſcourſe more fully hereupon, Divers kinds of Animals being 
produced in the heginning of rhe world, ir came to paſſe firſt, by their re- 
ceiving congruous aliment, that thoſe aroms which are adaptable to one 
another, were attracted and intangled by their fellow-atoms, which were 
already in the Animal, ( thoſe. which were; nor adaptable being cuc 
off) ſo that a peculiar nature to every one of chem, viz. ſucha compound 
of ſuch atoms growes up firſt, and at length becomes confirmed. 

Next , that by the perpetuall motionof atoms, and their intrinſecall 


ebullition, ſome of them being (till chrult out of their places, . and run- 
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ping intothe genicall parts , meer rhere from all places, and, there by 
a dutintion of Sexes, after mucuall appeticion and coitton , are received 
in the womb. | | | 

After this , that the Atoms, or ſeminall bodies compounded of cheny 
and flowing from all parts , ( whence therefore, rhe ſeed may be conceive 4 | 
as ſomething mcorporeall, not in rigour indeed, becauſe onely yacutmis x. 
rruely ſuch, bur is che moſt familiar ſenſe of che ward, by which we rerimne any 4 
thing incorporeall, which eaſily penetrates through the moſt ſolid bedies ) tha 
the Acoms I ſay, or thoſe ſeminall little bodies, which rhus lowed from 
all parrs, did therefore, ( this morion cOrbanung ) with-draw them from 
the rumulr of others, and, like Atoms drawing their like, therefore choſe 
char come from the head , would berake rhetmſelves to one place ; thoſe 
from the bcealt, inro the next place ; and thoſe which come from every 
ocher part, each rank rhemſelyes in their dittinc ſcituarions ; and fo ar 
length, alirtle Animal is formed like that, whence che ſeed was caken. 

Moreover, that this lictle Animal is nouriſhed, and increaſech by che 
attraction of like Atoms ,/ or little bodies meeting cogetherin the womb z 
uncill rhe womb being wearied , and no longer fir co nouriſh chem, 
{lackens irs motions , or rather opens the door, ayd gives themleavero 

oC our, 
, Further, thac this Animal being after the ſame manner, fully grown up, 
and the concinuall agitation of the Atoms, purſuing one anocher , not 
_—_ ic begerreth another, like thing , and chat ocher canſequencly 
another. 

Ac length , that nacure being by lirtle and lirtle accuſtomed hereunto, 
learnerh, as ic were, (0 co propagate Animals like intheir kinds, as thar 
from rhe motion, and perpecuall ſeries of Atoms, it derives a neceſſity of 
operatingcontinually in chis manner. : 

Thus much for the generation of thoſe Animals, which are made by 
propagation ; as for thoſe, which we ſomerimes ſee produced otherwiſe, 
they may be generated after the lame manner , asall things ar fir were z 
wherher ſomeſeec's of them were remaining , formed from rhe very be. 
ginning; or wherher daily formed, either within, or withour, the Animals 
chemiege ; and if within, then chcuſt our, (as in the generation of worms 
and flies, leaving behind chem ſome remainders , .curher in che carrh, or 
elſe-where; of which,other Animals, of the ſame kinds, ate begotcen. 

Whar I ſaid of the defluxion of ſeed, I meane nor onely, on the parrs 
of the Male, but of the Female alſo, ſeeing rhat (he likewiſe emirrech, 
having paraſtatz or reſticles, though placed in a contrary way, andchere- 
fore, 1s ſhe defirous of coition, 

And this indeed, ſeems neceſſary to be granted, towards, giving the 
reaſon, why a Male or Female is formed ; for nothing can be alledged 
more proper then rhis, that whereas, the young one conſiſts ofrhe ſeeds, 
borh of irs fire and dam, ifrhat of rhe fire predominare, ir proves Male, if 


that of the dam, Female. , ih 
Hence alſo, may be given a cauſe ofthe reſemblance which ic harh, ro 


either, or both irs parenrs : forif rhe Female with a ſudden force artratts, 
and ſnatcheth away the ſeed of the Male , chenrhe young one becomerh 
likerhe dam ; if borh alike, ir becomerh like borh, but mi _ 

If you demand , why children are ſomerimes likerheir Grand-farhers, 
_ orgrear-Grand-farhers , che reaſon ſeems to be this ; rhe ſeed is made up 
of many lirtle bulks, which are nor alwayes, all of chem diſſolved into _ 
Atoms, or neereft to Aroms, in the firſt, or nexr generations, bur ac 
lengrh in ſome one of the following generations, they unfold rhemſelves 
in ſuch manner, as rhar, what rhey mighr have done in the immediare, rhey 
exhibir onely in the remote. But 
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But whence comes barrenneſſe+ From the Seed's being either thinnet 
then it ought , ſo as ir cannot faſten on the place; or thicker, ſo as it 
cannot eahily be commixed : for there 1s _——_— a due proportion be- 
twixt the ſeeds of the Male, and of the Female ; whence ir happens, thar 
many times, the ſame Man or Woman, who are incapable of having Chil- 
dren by one, may yer have them by another. I omit other reaſons,. as from 
the Aliment, fince it is manifeſt, chat Aliment by which ſeed 1s encreaſed 
differs from that, whereby it is attenuated, and walted. 


CHAP. VIIL 
Of the uſe of parts in Animals. 


Encefollowes , that the parts of Animals were nor from the yery be- 
ginning, of things framed, afrer the faſhion they have now, for thole 
ends and uſes, wherero we ſee them now lerve, ( forthere was no cauſe to 
fore-ſee this end, nor any thing precedent ro which that cauſe atrending, 
and chence taking a conje&urall aime , might defigne any tu. h faſhion ) 
but becauſe ir happened, that the parts were made, and did exitt as we now 
ſeerhem ; therefore they came to be applied ro theſe uſes , rather then tg 
others, and being firſt made , themſelves became afrerwards rhe or cafion 
of their owne uſefullnefle, and infinuared the knowledge of 1t; into the 
minds of the uſers. | 
The eyes therefore , were not made to ſee, nor the ears to hear, nor the 
tongue to ſpeak, nor the hands tro work , nor the feet to gocy tor all theſe 
members were made before there was Seeing, Hearing, Speaking, Wor- 
king, Going ; bur theſe became their functions, afrer they had been 
made. TY 
For.the ſoul ilngfoomed rogether with, and within the body, and 
moreover being capable of ſenſe, the eye happened to bz made of ſuch a 
contexture, that the ſoul being applied unto ir., could nor bur produce 
the ſenſitive a&t of ſeeing ; and the ear of ſuch, as thar being joyn. dro ir, 
it could not but produce hearing ; and there being within the bodv, made 
rogether with jr, an Animal ſpirit capable co impell and moye, the rongue 
happgned to be framed after ſuch a contexture, as thar this ſpirit coming, 
toit, could not but moveit, and break the aire, ( which at the ſame time 
is breathed forth) into words. In like manner, the hands, the feer, and 
the reſt of the Limbs, were ſo faſhioned, as thar this ſpiric ruſking ints 
them, could nor but give this motion ro one, andrhar to the other. 
As for the tendons, which are plainly rhe organs, by which the parts 
are ſtirred, it is evident, that the ations are not ſtrony , becauſe theſe are 
big ; nor remiſle, becauſe they are ſmall ; but the a&ions are ſuch or ſuch, 
according tothe occaſions of frequent, or ſeldome uſing them : Bur the 
bigneſle of the tendons , followes the quantity of rhe motion, ſo thar, 
thoſe which are exerciſed are in good plight, and grow conveniently bio- 
ger, thoſe which lie idle, thrive nor, but walt away. T 
Wherefore, the tendons were nor fo formed by nature, as if it were ber- 
ter, that they ſhould be firong and big , for the diſcharge of vehemenr 
funRions ; weak and ſlender , for the weaker, (for we ſee even Apes have 
ray faſhioned like ours ) but, as was ſaid before, thoſe which are exer- 
ciſed, muſt of neceſſity be big , . becauſe they are well nouriſhed, and 
thoſe which are nor exerciſed, ſmall, becauſe they are leſſe nouriſhed. 
For confirmation hereof , may be alledged, that molt parts are ſome- 
times direed to thoſe uſes, for which no man will ſay they were deſign'd; 
and this, when either neceſſity or occaſion, or ſome conjeRure raken elſe- 
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. where laies them open ro us, as men would nor ſo much as'dream of 
fighting wich weapons , if they had nor ficlt fought wich rheir hands ; nor 
'of holding ſhiclds b<toce them, if they had not tictt t-Ir wounds that were 
robe avoid:d ; nor of making ſoft beds , if rhey had nor firitflepr on the 
ground ; nor of making cup3, if they had nor drunk warer firſt our of their 
hands 3 nor of making houles , if they had not been acquainted with the 
uſe of caves; and (o of the rel!. 


CHAP... I% 
Of the Soul, the intrinſ ecall form of Animals. 


Er us now come to the Soul, by which Animals are, and from it have 
__therr denomination. In the firtt place, we mult conceive tc to be cor- 
Dreall, { me moſt renkious or ſubile body, made np of moſt ſubtle particles, 

Doub:lefle hey who affirm ut i incorporeal ,beſides that irs far. the word,play 
the fools exceeding y ; for, cxi ept it were ſuch, ic could neither at nor ſuf- 
fer. It could not act, for it could not touch any thing ; ir could not ſuf> 
fer, for ir could noc be rouch'd by any thing , but would be as a meer v4- 
cuuy, which, as 1 ſa'd before, is ſuch , that it can nenher att nor ſuffer any 
things, but one'y affords F It ee motion to bo1ies paſſor g thorough it, 

. Now that the ſoul atts and ſuffers ſomething, 1 manifeſtly declared by theſe 
things, which happen about its ſenſes and affectio:5 z as allo by the motions 
wherewith ir impells the members, and, from within, governeth rhe 
whole Animal , turneth it abour, rranſports it with dreams , and, in ge- 
nerall, by irs union and conſent , ro mix in one compound with rhis 
grofſer matrer , which uſually, upon this occa{ion , is more particularly 
rermed th: body. 

I fay , ir is a moſt tenuious and ſubtle body, for that it is made up of 
moſt rennious or moſt ſible luttie bodies ; which, 45 they are for the maſt part, 
exceedino ſmmb 5 ſo are they very und : orherwiſe rhey could nor per= 
meare, and cohere intrinſecally with the whole body, and with all its 
parts, as with veines, nerves, entralls, and the reft. Which 1s manifeſt 
even trom hence, for rhat when the ſoul gnerh our of the body, we finde 
nor thar any thing is taken off from the whole, neirher as ro its hgure nor 
weight ; bur like Wine , when its flower or ſpiric 1s gone; or Unguent , 
tharc hath loſt irs ſcenr : for the wine and unguent retain the ſame quan- 
tity, 25 if nothing of them were periſhed, So rhar the Soul, if you ſhould 
imigin2 h:r rob? rolled up rogether , might be contained almott 1n a 
point, or thz very leaſt of places. 

Nevertheleſs, though it be of ſucha ſubtle contexture, yet is ic mixed 
and compounded of four ſeverall natures ; for weare to conceive it a 
thing, m:de np and conteraperared of ſomething fiery, ſomerhing aeriall, 
ſomething luuons, and a fourth which hath no name ; by means whereof, 
it is endu2d with a ſenſitive faculry. 

The reaſon is this , becauſe when a thin breath deparrs out of che body . 
of a dying p2rſon , this breath is mixed with heat , and hear arrradts aire, 
there being no hear wirhour aire, Thus we have three of thoſe things 
which make up the Soul ; and be-auſe rhere 1s none of rheſe three from 
which the ſenſirive maorions can be derived, we muſt rherefore admit a 
fourth, rhough wichour a name , whereunto the ſenfirive faculry may be 
airribured. 

This may be confirmed from hence, for thar thereis a certain breath 
ar cale, as it were, and wind, which is cauſe ofthe b +die's motion; aire, 
of its re{t; ſomerhing hot, cauſe of rhe hear chatis 1n it ; there muſt 
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likewiſe be ſome fourth thing , the cauſe of its ſenſe. 

Now the neceſliry of this tourch being maniteſt, upon another account, 
Avger, by which the heart boils , and fervour ſparkles 10 the eyes, convin- 
ceth, thar there is hear in ic ; fear, exciting horour throughout the limbs , 
argues a cold or copious breath or wind ; and che calm tate of the breatt , 
and ſerenity of rhe countenance, demontirates rhere 15 air. 

Whence it comes to paſſe, that thoſe animals in which heart is predo- 
minant, areangry,as Lions; thoſe in which a cold breath, are timorous , 
as Harts : thoie in which an aeriall portion, are more quiet , and, as ic 
were, of a middle condition between Lions and Harts, as Oxcn, The ſame 
difference is alſo to be obſerv\damong(t Men. 

Laſtly, alchovgh the Soul be a mixt and compounded rhing , and this 
fourth nameleſſe thing, or ſenſirive faculty, be the chief ofirs parts, (ic 
being, in a manner, the ſoul of the ſoul , for from it the ſoul hath rhar ic 
15a ſoul, and it diſtinguiſhes animals from other things , as cheir intrin- 
ſecall form, and eſſenc1all difference) neverrheleſle theſe parts are ſo per- 
fettly conremperared, as that of them is made one ſubitance , and rhar 
molt ſnbcle and moſt coherenc ; neither, as long as the ſoul is in the body, 
can theſe four be ſeparared from one another, any more then odor, hear, or 
ſapor, whichare naturall ro any inward parrt of the body , can be ſeparared 
from it, 

Now this ſubſtance, being contained in the body , and coherent, as jr 
were, with it, 1s, in a manner, upheld by it , andis likewiſe che cauſe of 
all the faculries, paſſions , and motions in the body , and mutually con- 
raineth the body, and governerh it, andis moreover the cauſe of irs health 
and preſervation, andcan no more beſevered from the body , withour 
the difſolution thereof, then ſcent can be divided from frankincenſe , 
wichour deſtruction of 1ts nature, 

I ſhall not need to take notice, that one of che Naturall Philoſophers 
ſeems, wirhour any reaſon , to conceive, that there are as many parrs of 
che ſoul , as of the body , which are mutually applyed ro one another. 
For the ſubſtance of the ſoul being ſo ſubtle , and the bulk of the body ſo 
groſſe , doubrleſſe irs principles muſt be more ſubtle, and fewer then 
thoſe of the body ; ſo that every one of theſe coheres not with another, 
but each of them ro litrle bulks and heaps , as it were, that conſiſts of a 
greater number. Whence it comes to paſle,, that ſometimes we feel nor 
when duſt , or agnart lights upon rhe body , nor a milt in the night, nor 
the ſpiders rhred, nor feathers, nor thiſtle-down, or the like, when we 
meet wirh chem it being requiſite, rhat more of the litcle bodies, which 
are mingled with the parts of the ſoul , be(tirred up, before they can feel 
any thing that roucheth or ſtrikerh chem, 

We muſt further obſerve, that there is ſome internall part of rhe body 
of ſuch a temperature, as thar where the ſoul adheres to ir, it receives an 
extraordinary perfetion. This perfeRion is the Mind, the IntelleR, or 
that which we call che rationall part of che ſoul; becauſe ( rhe ocher pare 
diffaſed rhrough the whole body being irrationall) rhis onely diſcourſerh, 

+ Now foraſmuch as the irrationall partis rwo-fold, Senſe, and AﬀeRti- 
on or Appetite , and che Intelle& is berween both , for it hach the Senſe 
going before it to judge of things , and the Appetite comming after it, 
thar by irs own judgment it may dire&ic, We ſhall therefore, þeing ro 
ſpeak of each, begin with the Senſe. 
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CHAP. X. 


Of Senſe in generall, which is the Soul ( as it were ) 
of the Soul. 


x2 ſpeak therefore firſt of Sevſe in generall : we muſt obſerye, that 
the (oul poſſefierh it afrer ſuch a'manner, asthat both to have it, and 
couſe ir, 1t requirech che body , as being rhe thing wherein it is comcai- 
ned, and with which ic OPCratres. Now the body a ording this to the ſow! , 
viz. that 1: hath a principle of ſ-nſation, and is able to uſer, becommeth it ſelf 
alſo participant of this effett, which dependeth upon that principle, (that is to 
ſay, ir fzelerh or p-rceiveth) burner of allthings that belong thereto , as of 
renuity, and rhe like, 

\Wh:refore it is not to be \ondered ar , that the body , when the ſoul is 
departed, remainerh woid of ſenſe ; for it 4.4 u9t of it ſelf poſſeſſe thus facn'ty , 
but onely made it ready for the [94/, which w.#s congeni.us with it : which ſoul, 
by mcans of the fac -liy coeffettedin the body , exerciſing,by a peculiar motion 
of hers, the att of ſenſation, give:hb ſenſe, not onely fo Ut ſelf, but to the bady alſo, 
by r:4/on of their neighbocrhv9d coheſion, or wnion with one another, | 

Thus if comes to paſſe, that nor rhe ſoul alone nor the body alone , 
perceive or feel, bur rather both cogerher ; and chough the principle of 
ſenſation be in the ſoul, yer who ever holds, that che body dorh not per- 
ceive or feel rogerh2y wirh th- ſoul, and bclieverh, rhar the ſoul inter- 
mingled with the whole body , is able of her ſelf co perform this motion 
of ſ:viſationg he oppugns a thing mott maniteſt, 

And they who lay, (as ſome do) rhat the eyes ſee not any thing , bur 
it is the ſoul onely x 4k ſrerh-chrough them, as chrough opendonrs , ob- 
ſerve not, thar if the eyes were like doors, We might ſee things much 
berrer if our eyes were out, as if the doors were taken away. 

Now that which here ſeens the grearett difficulry being this , How ic 
comes to paſſe, that a thing ſenſitive, or capable of ſenſe, may be gene- 
rated of principles rhar are wholly inlenhitive, or void of ſenſe; weare to 
rake notice , that this is to be aſcribedro ſome neceſſary and peculiar 
magnirude, figure, morion , polition, and order of thoſe principles, as 
was before declared when we treated of Qualities, for the faculty of Senſe 
is one of the qualities ; which char it appear where it was not , requireth, 
that there be {ome addition, detrattion, tranſpoſition and, in a word, 
a new contexture, able ro do chat which the former could nor.' 

Yet we mult not therefore believe, that ftones, wood, clods of earth , 
and ſuch like compounds, perceive or feel; for, as other qualiries, ſo this 
alſo, is not begotren ofevery mixtion, *or of the mixtion of any kind of 
things , bur it is wholly requitte , that the principles be endued with 
ſuch a bigneſle, ſuch figures, morions , orders, and the like accidents ; 
whence it comes to paſſe, that even clods of earth, wood, and rhe like , 
when putrifi'd by rain, and heated by the Sun, the pofirion and order of 
rheir parts being «hanged, gurn into worms and other ſenfirive rhings. 
This may be underſiood from the ſeverallaliments, which being applyed 
ro the bodies of living creatures , and variouſly altered, d», in like man- 
ner, of inſenſitive becomeſenſitive ; as wood applyed to fire , of not=bur- 
ning becommeth burning. 

And that it may appear how much ſome are mittaken , who aſſert, char 
the principles whereof ſenſe and ſenfirive rhings conſiſt , mu!} be ſenſi- 
rive; conſider, that if they were ſuch, th-y mult be ſoft , foraſmuch as no 
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hard, or ſolid thing is capable of ſenſe, and conſequencly, as we argued 
before, they mnit be cortrupcible ; becauſe , unlefle rhey are ſolid, chey 
may be diminiſhed, and ſo loſe their nature , whereas the principles of 
things, as we have ofcen hereroforealledged , muil be 1ncocruprible, and 
permanent, Ns 

Ir may otherwiſe be proved thus; If weallow the pros co be incor- 
ruptible, we cannot conceive them to be ſeniitive ; neirher as parts, for 
parts ſevered from the whole, feel nor ; neither as wholes ; for then the 
would be Animals, and conſequently mortall, or corruptible, which is 
contrary to the Hypotheſis, Moreover , if we ſhould admic rhart they are 
borkh Animals, and Immortall , it would follow, that no ſuch Animals as 
we now behold, ( that is, ofa peculiar kind, and agreeing in one ſpecies ) 
could be generated ; bur onely a heap of ſeverall liccle Animals, 

Furchermore, if ſenſitive things muſt be generated of ſenſitive, thar is, 
like of like, it will be neceſſary, as we ſaid before, thar a man, ( for exam- 
ple ) confilt of principles that laugh, weep, ratiocinate , di:courſe of rhe 
mixture of things, and of themſelves , enquiring of what rhings they con- 
fit, and theſe being like to corruptible things, mult confilt pf others, and 

thoſe likewiſe of others, into 1ytinire. 

Now it being well known, that in the bodies of Animals there are five 
dittin& Organs of ſenſe, by which rhe ſoul, (or the ſenfrive faculty in her) 
PpicRncts and perceives ſenſible objeas, ſeverall, wayes, thar is, by 

ecing, Hearing, Smelling, Tafiing, Touching , nothing hinders, bac 
that we allow five ſenſes, the Sight, the Hearing, the Smell, the Tatte, and 
the Tonch. | 

All rhis diverſity ariſeth from hence, that on one ſide the ſpecies of 
colours, and viſible things, as alſo ſounds, odors, ſapors, and other qua- 
lities, are made up of litrle bodies, endewed with particular Maynitudes, 
figures, poſitions, orders; and motions. On the other ſide, the Organs of 
ſight, hearing, and the reſt of the ſenſes, are of ſuch contextures, as con- 
tain little yacuities, or pores, which have likewiſe peculiar magnirudes, 
figures, poſitions, and orders, and theſe organs being various , have ſeve-_ 
rall aptneſſes and proportions , ro which the ſeverall little bodies of the 

ualiries are commenſurared, ſo as ſome can receive into themſelves theſe, 
others thoſe, whence it happens , thar onely theſe little bodies of which 
rhe ſpecies of colour conſiſt, are capable of penetraring into the Organ of 
fight, and ro move, and affe& ir afrer that manner : bur ſo are nor rhe lir- 
tle bodies, which are onely capable of piercing, moving, and affe&ing the 
organ of Hearing , orthoſe, which can onely affe& that of che Touch, and 
ſo of the reſt, 

Hence alſo, when we obſerve, that not only Animals of different kinds, 
bur even amongſt Men themſelves , ſome are nor affeted with rhe ſame 
ſenſible obje&ts, we may underſtand , rhat there is not in them rhe ſame 
kind of contexture. And fince in all little bodies blended, and mingled 
rogether ; ſome will narurally agree with orhers, ſome nor, therefore, 
neither can the impreſſion, and apprehenſions, orſenſation of the ſame 
quiyeys be made in all animals, neither can a ſenſible obje& affec all 
animals alike with all its parts, but each one with thoſe qualities onely 
which are ſnirable ro their ſenſes, and convenient ro affe& them. 

I ſhall adde nothing concerning the common objeAs of ſenſe, as mag- 
nirnde. figure , mor1on, and the like , which are perceptible by more ſen- 
ſes then one ; for what we ſaid of them in the Canonick, is ſufficienr. 
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CHAP. XI 
Of Sight, and of the Images which glideinto it. 


B="s ro ſpeak ſomething of every ſenſe, we mult begin wich Sight, 
whoſe organ manifelily is the eye ; nor is it lefſe evident , that tz 
externall appear ances, and forms of things, are therefore ſeen by us ; becauſe Laer, 
ſomething glides from without, or fromthe ob/eits, into ns, that is, into onr eye, 
But before we undertake to ſhow , that this is far more probable, rhen 
whar others aſſert ; we mult declare, whether there be any thing, which 
comes trom the rhings themſelves, into our eye, and of what nacu:e it is. 

Fictt rhen we affirm , that nothing hinders but that certain efflaxions Leert. 
of Atoms, perpernally flying in an uninterrupted courſe, are ſent from the {r= 
faces of bodies, in which alſo the ſame poſition, " order may be preſerved, 
which was foun4 in the ſuperficies , and ſolids of the very b:dues themſelves, 
whence ſuch effluxions are, as it were forms, figures, or Images of theſe bodies, 
from which they are derived, and reſemb'ing them in all their Lineaments, and 
moreover, art far more ſubtle then any of the things themſelves, which by them 
are made viſible tous. This then is the nature of thoſe forms or figures, which 
we - x ro call [dola,or Images, . | 

Tr is it difficult, that ſuch kind of contexrures (how!d be found in the naiddle Ibid. 

airc, or ambient!y diffuſed ſpace ; nor that there ſhould be in the things them- 
ſelves, and eſpecially in the Aioms , certain diſpoſitions rendring them, apt to 
waks repre ſemations, which are onely meer empty cavities, and ſuper ficiall te- 
wwities of no de:erminable depth. * Bur 1n this place, we ſpeai of choſe eflu- * Lucrer, 
yiums, which are as ic were thin films', or skins (tripr from the remaining 


bodies. 

Nor yer is it diffiult, that images of this nature ſhould flow from the Lucrer, loc.cic, 
out-fides of bodies, as is hence proved, that there flowing ever ſomething 
from the inner parts of bodies, as ſmell, hear, cold, ( as we hinted former- 
ly )ic is far more eafie , that ſomerhing ſhould flow, or be carried away 
from their out moſt parts ; fincerheatoms , as well in one as the orher, 
are in a p2rperuall endeavour of ditentavgling themſelves to ger away, but 
in the former caſe, being cover'd with other aroms, they find refiltance, 
whereas in the latrer, being placed in the fore-front of the body, they find 
none, Adde, rhat hence alto they gain rhe advantange of flying out from 
the ſuperficics in the ſame order, and rank which they heldthere ; where- 
as thoſe which come from within, cannor bur change their poltures, being 
often ditturbed in the way, by their anfrattuous paſlages. 

Now thar there are 6 ſuch efluviums , may hence be proved, that Tbid. 
if the Sun beams paſſe thorough curtains, red (for example ) or of any 
other colour, drawn before the Theaters, ſuch ſubtle emiſſions are ſenc 
fromchem , as make all chings behind them appear ſo coloured. Bur the 
experiment from Looking-glaſles, is more then ſufficient z for theſe clear- 
ly ſhow, thar there are indeed ſuch efluviums emicred from bodies, in 
regard, the bodies being preſent, they light upon the glaſle ; if any ching 
intervency they are hindred from coming thirher ; if che bodies be moved, 
they move alſo ; if inverted, they alſo are inverted ; if che bodies retire, 
they alſo goe back ; if they are taken away, they wholly diſappear. 

Bur for a+mmuch ns there is no point of time , in which theſe [mages flow nat L 
imo the Medium , dinbileſſe, their prodution muſt be made in 4 point of tims, _”_ 
and be perpetually flowing ont at the ſuper ficies , in a continued ſtream, For 
the reaſon, why they cannot be diſcerned apart, 15, becauſe, when one imare goes 


away,,another coherently ſucceeds, and ſupplies its room ; and inflantly preſerves 
the 
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the ſame order and potion of a,om:, which is in the ſuper ſicies of the ſolid boa, 
and that for a long time, ana al a great diji ance, (ali; hough at laſt they are con- 
founded) Whence it comes to paſi2, that the body alwaics appearerh with 
the ſame accidents, andin the ſame form. 

I mean here, that form which is proper to the body, andis conceivedto 
be a colle&ion ( as it were) of parts, diſpoledin a certain order , or (as it 
were ) the ſuperhicies lett behind by rhe image, which flies away from ic. 

It may bere ſeem (trange, that the body ſeemeth no more to be dimi- 
niſhed, fun as if nothing ar all were taken off fromit ; bur this is by rea- 
ſon of their extraordinary renuiry, which cannot be underitood, wirhour 
firſt conceiving the tenvity of the atoms, Conce:ining this, we inttanc'd 
formerly, an avimal ſo ſmall, as if we ſuppoſe it divided into three parts , 
each of them will be indiſcernable ; and yer for performance of thoſe ani- 
mal funQtions which ir diſchargerh, it mult neceffarily be made up of ſuch 
parts and particles as can hardly be formed , withour innumerable myri- 
ads of aroms. . 

Nor to mention, in confirmation of the probability hereof, thar there 
are many odorous things, out of which, rhough ſomething inceſſantly 
flow, yet for along time nothingappearerh to be diminiſhed, either as to 
their figure or we'ght , norwirhltanding chat the efluviums our of chem 
are fargroſſer , and more numerous then cheſe images , which flow our 
alorg with them; yer are ſo incoofiderable a part of che things that low 
out, a5 no man can expreſle. 

Wonderfull alſo may ſeem their celerity inflying our ; bur this muſt 
be underſtood by theceleriry of the aroms , formerly declared ; for theſe 
images , by reaſon of the renuity we ſpoke of, being nothing elſe bur 
certain conrextures of ſimple atoms, have a ce/erity beyond all imagination, 
and their paſſage through the tranſparent place which 1 round about them, ts 
like that which 1 through the infinite ſpaces , there being not much difference , 
becanſe they meet few or no obſtacles in the ſpace which ſurroun1s them, Cer- 

rainly , ifrhe light of the Sun and other Stars can come ſn ſwiftly ( as we 
obſerve) from heaven, rhe _—y of the(c images m_ robe, if nor 
greater, yer not lefle, by reaſon of the atoms which ſtand in the ſurface of 
the body, ready for motion, and have nothing co retard them. 


CHAP, XII. 
T hat Seeing is perform'd by means of thoſe Images. 


TIx* rhings preſuppoſed , ſome conceive , that exrernall and di/tin{# 
things are therefore ſeeu by us , becauſe they 1umprint in our eye the image 
of their colour of figure, the aire mtervening berweenthem and, performing 
the office of a Seal, by means of which , this impreſſion is made, Others think , 
that thus us effefted by the rates or effluviums, ſent from us or our eyes to the ob- 
jet ; but it is far more probable , that it is performed by thoſe images we ſpoke 
of, which comming from the things, or their colour and figure » flow imto us, 
and preſerving a congruom magnitude , enter into our eyes , and ſtrike our 
fight with a very ſwift motion. 

This fgillation ( or ws mma, indeed is a rhing extream hard , and 
perhaps impoſſible ro be explicared; and as for the emiſſion of raies our of 
oureyes, it is unimaginable what the Looking-glaſſes ſend our of them , 
thar they alſo ſhould have images painted in them; or whar thar is, which 
ina moment 1s ſent from the eye, into the whole yaſt circumference of 
the heavens. 

To omit, that fince in hearing, ſmelling, taſting , touching, we ſend 
nothipg 
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nothing our of our ſelves , but receive ſomecrhing from wichourt , which 
cauieiha ienſation of ir iclf, ( for ofit ſelfa yorce comes into the ears, 
odors into the nottrills, ſapors into the palace , and things which may be 
rouched are applied to the body ) it is obvious to be conceived, that nei» 
ther 15 any thing ſent our from our eyes, bur that ſomething ( viz. thoſe 
1:nags) come into our eyes from the rhings themſclves, 

Bur the ſoul, in as muchas 1tis1n theeyes , cannot bur ſee, that is, 
appprehend the colour and out ward form of rhac thing which is preſented 
roit ; tor by reaton of the polire and perſpicuous contexture of the gr- 
gan, it receiver h the image of the thing, and is ſtruck by ir according to all 
the preſcnred parts, 

And foraimuch as thoſe things are beautifull which delighe the fighr, , 
thoſe detormed which offend it ; how ſhould we imagine this to be, bur "_ 
rhac che images which come from the one conlitt of bodies , which, by 
their ſm90: hneſſe, are gently accommodared to rhe contexrure of the 
eye: bur thoſe which -ome from the other conliit of ſuch , as by their ngly 
figure rend rhe conrexture ? 

And when the eye 1s troubled with the Jaundies , how comes ir , that ibid, 
all rhings ſeem yellow > bur char the images, in their applicarion to the 
eye, receive atinAure ; or they may beſtain'd alſo without the eye, com- 
ing amonrg't the yellow licrle bodies or images , which proceed in like 
manner from the eye. 

Bur how happens it, that We ſee not onely the colour and form of a ibid. 
body, bur we diſcern its vitiance alſo > This proceeds from the air, which 
the image drives on before it. Porthough it comes to the eye exceeding 
ſwiftly , and in imperceprible time yer it comes thicher, and ronches 
upon it orderly ; andby how much che longer it is in doing ſo, ſomuch 
the more diltant the riing appears to be ; by how much che ſooner, ſo 
much the nearer. 

Hence alſo may be given a reaſon , why an image ſeems to be beyond ibid. 
the Looking-glaſſe ; t5ras when a man from any place within a houſe , 
looks vpon a thing that is withour doors , the aire commerh to him im- 
printed, as well that wirhour to the door , as that within from the door} 
$5, to him who lookerh ina glaſſe, commeth ſucceſſivly , as well rhar air 
__ is from the glaſſe to the eye, as that which is from the objeR ro che 
olaſle. 

T Hencealſo may be given a reaſon, why, being in the dark, we Can ſee ibid, 
the things thar are in the lighr ; bur being in the light, cannot ſee thoſe 
thatare 1n the dark, For the enlightned aire ſucceeding the dark, che eye 
informed by ir is enabled toſce ; but not when the dark ſucceederh rhe 
enlighrned, 

How comes it, that rhe images in a glaſſe ſeem ro walk as we do ? This ibid, 
happens, by reaſon of rhe varied parrs of the glaſle , from which ſeverall 
parrs there muſt neceſſarily. be made a reflection upon the eye, and chere- 
upon the images feem to walk as we. 

If you ask, Why the image which gaeth from us to the glaſſe repreſents i6ia, 
not the back fide, bur rhe fore-ſide, and rhar ſo, as that the righr part is on 
the lefc ſide, and the lefr on the righr $ take norice, that this happens on 
che very ſame faſhion, as if the image of a man made of chalk or clay , nor 
quite dried, ſhould be clapt roa ball or pillar. | 

Bur if rhe image be refleed from one glaſſe ro another, and chenceto ibid, 
the eye, the ſ-iruation af rhe parts is reſtored , ſn as rhe righe parts appear 
on the rithr fide , and rhe left on the lefr , (and by this means ic may be 
broughr ro paſſe, edpecially if there be many glaſſes , thar ſuch chings as are 
hidden b=hind ſomerhing , and our of fighe , may be broughr ro view 
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which may alſo happen even in one glaſle , if it hath little Gides, whereof 
one reflects the image to the ot her. 

Thus much concerning the Sight ; co which alſo ſome things, formerly 
hinced in our diſcourſe of the Criteries and of Qualities, have reference, 


CHAP. XII. 
Of Hearing. 


(ounns Hearing, we muſt repzart what we have rouched formerly, 
that,ir being confef('d, the ear is the organ of the hearing , As ſeeing 1s 
rform'd bythe coming of ſomething into the eye; ſo hearing alſo rs per- 
orr'd inthe ear by an emiſſion of ſomething , convey'd thither from the thing 
that ſpeaks, ſounds, makes anoſe, or is ſomecther way diſpoſe4 to ſtir up the 
ſenſe of hearino, This kind ofeffluvium,, as it affects this ſenſe, 1s called 
Sound, 
* Moreover, this effluvism, either inthe mouth of the ſp2aker, or gene- 
rally in the thing (truck upon and making a noiſe ,  /haiter'd chere by mo- 
1101 into innumerable little pieces of the ſame figure, (*roundgifthe whole ef- 
fluvium were round; incquilarerall and triaygular , ifthe firlt efluvium 
were ſuch ) in like manner as we obſerve, that lirtle drops are made when 
we pour any thing out of bottles, or when Cloath-workers ſpurt water 
upan their cloaths, 

1 heſe little pieces, or ſmall bulks , are thereupon diſperſed in ſuch mauner , 
4 that they preſ:rve a certain mutuall conformity to one another, ( and ſtrike the 
kear:ng of ſeverall perſons al;ke , ſn 4s they all ſeems to hear one and the ſame 
ſound, thou yh it be not the ſame, but like onely ) and heep faſt alſo within them- 
ſelves, each by a particular coherence , whereby u comes to paſſe , that they are 
knonn to have referenceto that thing, fr.m wh-ch they were ſont f.rih , and for 
the moſt part makg ſuch a ſenſation, 4s was firſt maae by that which ſent forth 
the ſound, ( as when the ſound com:'s not from far into the ear , and paſſeth 
through a free ſpace,) But otherwiſe, ( as by reaſon of a great diſtance, or ſome 
partii.ion) ſomething jrom without bringeth in the ſound confuſedly onely, Fo. 
without a kindofcunformity and coherence, deduced and preſcru'd from the ves 
ry thing ſound,;ng, there could ncver be ary diſtintt hearing, 

Ye: muſt we not imagine , that when the waice ( for example) # once ſene 
forth into the aire, the aire is preſently imprinted or one , either by that 
voice, or by ſome others made by it , 1mtolike voices, which ( as *one Expret- 
ſechir,flye away rogether,as one Jay with another, as ſaith the proverb ) 
It were too great atak , that the aire ſhould be defign'd for any ſuch employ- 
ment ; but as ſcon as ever the bluw is made within us when we ſpeak , the voice 
being articulated out of certain linle pieces, of a moſt ſpirituall and nimb'e «f- 
fluxion, fit for this office, and arriving at the ear, ca: ſeth hearing in us, 

Thar theſe lictle pieces which infinuare into the ear have a figure, may 
be argued,by reaſon that Sound could nor affe& the hearing pleaſantly and 
unpleaſantly , if ic had nor ſuch a ſmoorhneſle as ſuits with the contex- 
cure of the organ , nor ſuch aroughneſle as rends the organ. This may 
berter be under{iood , by comparing the grating of a Saw with the ſweet- 
neſſe of a Lute, or the hoarſe cawing ofa Crow with the ſweet melody of 
a dying Swan. 

Not to repeat ſome things ſpoken heretofore , which ſeem to conduce 
hereunto, I ſhall onely rouch (his difficulty, How ir comes to paſſe, that 
ſounds in the nighr-rime are both londer and clearer rhan in «he day. 
To ſolve this , we muſt aſſume what is manifeſt from qur diſcourſe for- 
merly, That Motion is made througa Vacuum, and that there is much of 
vacuum 
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vacuum ſcatrered up and down through the little bodies, or bulks of 
aire, which are made up of atoms ; and char in the day-time ir being hor, 
and theſe lictle bodies carify'd, and th atoms diffuſed, the lictle vacui- 
ries contained in them mu!it neceſſarily bzcome narrower and (traicer; buc 
in the night, ic being cold, and theſe licele bodies preit up cloſe, and the 
aroms crowded rogether, the vacuities become larger. This is evident 
from all things, which in a veſlell are boiled, ſoftned, and melred z bur if 
rhey take up a larger place, thzy cool, returnto chzir cemper, and become 
contracted, ; 

Hence therefore it happens, that the ſound -in the day-time paſſing Did, 
rhorough rhe dilaced aire, and lighring upon many bodies in its way , is 
either quire itop'd, or torn, and much knock'd and worn away, Bur when 
in che night it paſſerh chorough a ſpace free from bodies, itarrives at rhe 
hearing by afull, ready, and uninterrupted cariere , and with that ſwift- 
neſle preſerves its clearneſle and diſtin&tion, 

From the ſame groun4 ir ſprings, that empry veſſells being ſtruck, ibid, 
ſound, the full ſound not ; and that the more ſolid bodies, as Gold, make 
alow dull noiſe; the lefſe compaR, as Braſſe, a greater and clearer. 


CHAP, XIV, 
Of Smelling. 
A S concerning Smelling, we muſt underſtand, that Odor ( as wasin , 


proportion declared concermng ſound or voice, when we treated of Hea- 
ring) won!d not make any impreſſion or ſtamp of it ſelf , unleſſe from the odo- 
rows thing there were deduced ſome |utle bodies or bulks , ſo commenſurared to 
the organ of ſmelling, (the noſtrils) as to be ableto move and affett it, | 
That odors flow and come our of things, is manifeſt , foraſmuch as all Lucret, 
things eſteemed odorous have a ſtronger ſcent , being broken, pounded , 
ordiflolved by fire, than whillt they are whole. For the (tock of theſe 
lictle bodies, which are fic co move the ſmell, 1s pznt up, as it were, with- 
in the odorous body, and bound ; bur, the body being broken, pounded, 
or burnt, it leaps forth, and ſpreads it ſelf like a vapour or __ and af- 
fects the ſmelling, if it can light upon it. 
It uſeth to affe& the ſmell ewo waies ; either wnquietly and unſuitably , Lent 
whence proceed unpleaſant odors; or ſm0rhly and aptly, whence pleaſanc 
odors. For ſome of the lietle bodies of odor having a ſmonth and even 
ſurface, others, more or greater angles than is fit ; thence ic happens, that 
ſome odors affe& the organ with delight, as rouching it ſmoothly ; others 
wirh a kind of pain, as if they tore ir. 
There mult needs be a difference betwixt the penetrations of theſe lit- Lacret. lid. 2, 
tle bodies into the noſltrills, when carcaſes are burnt , and when the 
Theater is newly (trew'd with Saffron. And ir may be conceived aſter 
chis manner. As the hand, if we put Down toir, prefſeth upon ir ; bur if a 
Netele, ſ\narcheth ir ſelf back, ( for the ſmonrhneſs of rhe one, and rhe 
roughneſle of the other by its prickles , affe& rwo different waies) in like 
manner the licrle bodies which proceed our of rhe Saffron , are ſmooth ; 
thoſe which our of rhe carkaſe, prickly : ſo as the firſt gently firoke and 
delight the noltrills, rhe other prick them, and make them draw back. 
Moreover, there being ſo great variery of tempers amongſt animals , Lycyer, lib. 4. 
( even among(t men on? in reſpe& of another) and the contexture of the 
orgin of ſmelling being different in ſeveralt perſons, it ought nor ro 
ſeem ſtrange, thar ſomeſcents pleaſe ſome; others, others; by reaſon of the 
diſimilicudes of the figures of th2 lirtle bodies, of which they conſiſt ; 
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nor that Bees delight in flowers, *Vulcnres incarrion ; or that Dogs find 
out by the ſcent, which way beatts have gone , which we cannot perceive, 
as if in paſſing , they left a team which cannor (trike our ſmell, 


CHAP. XV. 
Of Ta$ting. 


E come next,to ſpeak of Taſting. Whereas it is manifeſt, that che 

organ thereof 1sthe Tongue and Palate;and that * we then taſte and 
perceive the ſapor in our mouth , when chewing the Meat, we ſqueeze 
out the juice. As when we prelle with the hand , aſpunge full of water, 
and thereupon, the juice which is ſqueezed forth , 1s diſtribured thorough 
the pores, or complicaced holes of the Tongue and palare , we may inge- 
nerall aſſert, that {apor to be ſweer , rhe lictle bodies, whereof are accom- 
modared to rhe organ, gently and ſmoothly ; on the contrary, thar ro be 
birrer, falr, ſhatp, acid, ſowr, hot, &c. which roughly and unſuitably, 
For neither could Honey or Milk affe& the tongue pleaſantly,nor Worm- 
wood or Centory unpleaſancly, if it were not, that thoſe conſiſt of ſmoo- 
ther and rounder little bodies , theſe of more harſh, and hooked ; ſo as 
thole rouch it gently, theſe prick and rendir. 

He therefore nor defines the thing amifle , who ſaith, that the Atoms. 
which make a ſweet ſapor , are round, and of a convenient cize; Thoſe 
which a ſowr,large; Thoſe which a harſh,mulr-angular,and nothing round; 
Thoſe which a ſharp z acure, conicall, crooked, not flender, nor round ; 
Thoſe which an acid ; round, ſlender, corner'd, crooked ; Thoſe which a 
falt ;corner*d, diltorted, zquicrurall ; Thoſe which a bitrerzround,ſmooth, 
diſtorted, little : Thoſe which a far ; flender, round, licrle, 

But more particularly, ſeeing that the tempers, nor onely of Animals, 
but even of Men among themſelves, are ſo yarious, and char as they differ 
in the outward linceaments of their bodies, {o they cannor bur difter alſo 
in their inward contextutes, hence we may ſay, that the ſapors, that are 
pleaſingro ſome Animals or men, are diſpleaſing ro others, by reaſon 
that the little bodies, of which they conſiſt, are ſuirable and accommo- 
date to the Conrexture of the organs of thoſe, bur unſuitable and unac- 
commodate to the conrexrure of the organs of theſe ; fince the round 
pores that afe inthe organ, can receive the round Aroms ſmoothly, bur the 
triangular difficulcly ; and che triangular pores, can receive the'triangular 
{moorhly, bur the round difficultly. 

Hereby alſo is underſtood, how it comes to paſſe, that the things which 
were formerly pleaſantro us, are ina fecaver diltaſtefull, for the contex- 
rure is ſo diſorder'd , and the figures of rhe pores ſo altered, thar the 
figures of the little bodies which infinuate into them , rhough formerly 
they were adaptable, now become unſuirable; and incongruous, 

From rhe ſame reaſon it is, thar the meat which agreeth with one Ani- 
mal, is poiſon to anotherz as hemlock , or hellebore is deſtructivero a 
man, yet it fattens goats, md pre This happens by reaſon of thein- 
reriour contexrures , Which differing from one another, that which is ac - 


commodare, and adaptable to one, is inadaptable ro another. 
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CHAP. XVI. 
Of Tonchwg. 


Afly concerning the Touch, I mean not that which is common to all Lucrer, 


-4.- bodies , as they are ſaid co touch one anorher by rheir ſuperficies, 
( contrary to the Nacure of vacuum , which can neither touch, nor. be 
couched ) bur thar which 1s po ro Animals , not performed withour 
perception of the ſoul ; and hath nor one, bur all parts of the body for its 
organ, Concerning this Touch, I ſhall onely declare, rhart what is percei- 
vedby ir, is perceived three wayes. 


For firit , aching is perceived by the Touch , when it is extrinſecally ipiq, 


.applicd, or, from wichour inlinuares ir ſelfe ; applyed, as when the hand 
teels aitoneclap*dro it ; iniinuared , as wh:n a hot thing emitting hear, 
or acold ching, cold, certain little bodies ger into the pores, . which ac- 
cording to the {tate wherein the body yager% 4 refreſh or dilturbir.. 


Secondly, when a thing which is within , 1s driven out : which ſome- ibid, 


times happens with pleaſure , eſpecially, when the ching ic ſelfe was bur- 
chenioine and inco:nnodious, «: dim ſemen excernitur ; ſometimes with 
pain, as when by reaſon of che angles of rhe lirtls bodies, it excoriares the 


paſſage, as by the rangury or difficulty of urine. 


.. Laitly, when ſome chings within the body, rake ſome of theſe morions, ;piq, 


as by impulſion, diducion, diftraRtion, convuliton, compunRion, raſure, 
excoriatinn, inflation, renſion, breaking, and Ks other wayes, 
ir dilturbes che narncall conſtitution , and confounds, and troubles the 
ſenſe. Thusall aches and pains of che head , and other parts within, are 
cauſed; and the Animal doth in ſach manner affe& ir ſelfe , as if a man 


ſhould wich his owne hand (trike a parc of his body, 
Of the Intelle&, Mind, or Reaſon, and its ſeat. 


Itherro of the ſenſe, We mult now ſpeak of the Intelle&, whichis 
alſo uſually called, Mind, Reaſon, The racionall and Hegemonick 
part; ſ-merimes, Cogirarign; Inmginationz Opinion, Counſell : Irs pro- 
perty is when the ſenſe (trikes ir , to chink, apprehend, underſtand, re- 
volve, meditate, diſcourſe, ordelibzrare camerhioy. | 
The contexture of thz InrelleXt conſis of nc, Ps , the moſt ſub. 
etc ſmoorh and' round of all , foraſmuch as nothing can be more ſubtle, 
nor of quicker motion, Neirher 15 there any thing rhat can (tir up it ſelfe 
ſooner, or perform any thing quicker then the intellet , which if ir de- 
Ggve or b:gin any thing, brings ic co paſſe in amomnent ; whence all ac- 
knowledge, that nothing can be ſwifter rhen (her ation) Thavughr. 

And certainly, as \Warer is mu_h apter ro move , and more fluent then 
Honey, by reaſon chat is made up of lictle bodies, whichare (monrher, 
lefler, = rounder ; nothing conſequently can conlift of-roaunder, leiſer 
and (moorher then the Mind, for nothing can be readier for motion, 
quicker or more pliant, 

And in whitſoever parr of the body, the inretle& inheres, ir (© cohererh 
eo the ſoul, or ro char portion of the ſoul , which coexilts with ic in char 
Parr, as thar it is indiviſibly- conjoyned roie, and conſtirures one nature 
wirh ir, yet it alwayes {o preſerves and retains irs owne nacure , as thar it 
jsthe property of the IntelleR to think ; of the Soul, to undergo affeRi- 
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which is diffuſed rhrou 
- ſometimes, becauſe ir may happen , that the intelle& be ſciz'd with a fear 
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ons; though, by reaſon of their cohzſion , it be conceived , that the ſoul 
thinks, and the intelle# is afteRed. 

Indeed, the Intellect is void of affeAion or paſſion; bur (becauſe, As the 
paſſions depending on ſenſe , are ſtirred upin the ſoul abour rhaſe parrs 
wherein the ſenſe is teated ; ſo thoſe which depend on cogitarion, are 
Rirred up in the ſoul abour thar parc where cogiration is; and in which 
part, the ſoul is one thing with the intelle& rhnking ) : Hence it com- 
mech to paſle , that, as if the aggregate or compound of the incelle& and 
the ſoul, reſiding in that part, made up onely incelleR , the patſions come 
to be attributed ro the incellet ic ſelf, 

Thus, whether the intellect be taken diftiraly or joyntly , ic harh chis 
property beyond the other part of the ſoul, thar, As when the head or eye 
aketh, we are not thereupon pained all over the body ; ſo ſomerimes - we 
incelle& is affeRed with grief or joy , when the other part of the ſoul, 

oh che body , is free from this affeRion. 1 ſay , 


ſo vehemenr , as that the reit of the ſoul may be firuck rogerher with it , 
and thereby may be cauſed ſwearing, paleveſle, topping of the ſpeech, the 
eyes grow dim, the ears poſſeſſed witha humming, the joynrs grow faint , 
and, ina word, the man may fall into a ſwound, ' 
Moreover, the intelle& = be conceived to partake of life more per- 
fealy than the ſoul, or the other part of che ſoul, foraſmuch as rhe foul 
cannot ſubſiſt never ſo lictle in the limbs, withour che intelle& ; bur the 
intelle& , thongh rhe limbs round about it were cut off, and thereby a 
great part of the ſonl raken away, would nevertheleſſe ſubhR and pre- 
ſerve life : like the ball, which conducerh more to tight than all rhe reit of 
the eye, becauſe the ball being hurcy though the reſt of the parts be ſound, 
the _ is deſtroy'd ; bur as long as the ball is found , though the other 
parts bedeſiroy'd, the Fghr continuech, 
It ſeemeth nor , that there can be any other ſear afſign'd forthe intel- 
le, or rationall part of the ſoul, than the middle part of the breaſt , and 
conſequently the entrails , or rh» bearr, which is in che midſt of the 
breaſt, This is manifeft from the aff<Aions of feat and joy, proceeding 
oo cogitation, ( or the intelleR thinking ) Which we perceive to be in 
re dreatt. 


I] CHAP. XVuIL | 
That the Soul thinketh by Images, which glide into is. 


*T* Here is onely chis difficulty , How the intelleR can be ſtirred up ro 
think lomecting ? Bur it beirg manifelt, rhar rhings are chought by 
the intelle& in the ſame manner , as they are ſeen by the eye ; ic 18 alſo 
evicerit, that as ſight, ſo chinking or cogitation, is made by images which 
glide into ir. 
Fot befides thoſe images which glide into the eye, and being of ſome- 
thirga groſſer bulk, are accommodared to the contexture of che eye, and 
produce in it the adt of ſeeing, there muſt neceſſarily wander rhrough rhe 


-air an innumerable company of others, far more ſubrle, and thoſe either 


peePd off from bodies, ortorm'din the aire ir (elf, as was formerly ſaid ; 

which penertarting through the body , and being adaprable ro rhe conrex- 

ture of the inrelleF, as ſoon as they arrive at it, move it to rhink. 
Whenice it comes to paſſe, that as we ſee(for example) a Lion, becauſe 


the image- thereoſ glides into oureyes; ſo we think a Lion, becauſe rhe 
image of «lion glides ineo-onr mind. Thar we think or imagine Cen 


taurs, 
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eaurs, Syllaes, and the like, which neicher are, nor cyer were : this my 
happen , nor ſo much by images framed on purpoſe , as for that when che 
images (for example) of a man and of a horſe are preſented ro us, they, by 
reaſon of their tenuity or ſubtlery , like a cob-web, ora leaf of gold, are 
joyned rogerher, and made one, ſuchas is attributed ro a Cenreur. 

Bur take notice, that when ſometimes we perſevere in the ſame ibid. 
thought, whether waking or ſleeping, this happens ner, for char we uſe 
ſome one imave of the lame thing, Þar thar we uſe mapy images faccee- 
ding ina continued flaxion, which if they come to us in rhe ſame po- 
ture, the rhing thought or imagined ſeemerh nnmoved ; if in a varied, ir 
ſeems moved. Which is the reaton why, in dreams eſpecially , images 
ſeem ro us to be moved, and to (tir their arms and cther limbs one after 
anorher. | 

Bart how comes icto paſſe, that wharſoever any man wonld , his jþ;q, 
mind or intelle immediarely thinks that very thing > Becauſe, though 
there are every where images of all ſorts , yet the greateſt parr paſſerh by 
unthoughr of , ard rhoſe onely move rhe mind which ſhe her ſelf rakes 
notice of. or would obſerve, or frames her ſelf ro rhink of, And, Obſerve 
we nor, that the eyes, when they begin ro have 2 fight of ſomerhing very 
liccle, bend and fix themſelves upon, and, rillchey ſee ſomething plain - 
ly» all _ rhings are as if they were not, alrhough they receive rhei: 
zmayges alſo. , 

ow as there is ſome intemiveneſſe requiſire forthe mind , thar ir may 
spprehend things diſtinaly, ſomuch more that ir may ſimply rhink or 
ve ſome jadgment, by affirming or denying ; bue moſt of all, thar ir may 
Gifcourſe of chem, as if its greatelt care were, nor tobe deceived. 7 

Bur this we declared formerly, in treating of the Crireries. Ir will be 
ſufficient, as to the ſpeculation of naturall thivgs » herero obſerve, that 
human diſcourſe firſt admireth the things that aro produced by nature, ond ; 
next enquire; into them, and finds ont their cauſes ; but in ſome ſooner, in others 
ner; and ſomenimes evinceth this, or arrives 4sthe full knowledge , in a longer 
21m, ſomernees in a (horter, 


CHAP. XIX, 
Of the Aﬀetiions or Paſſions of the Soul. 


Here 1s beſides ſenſe another part of the irrarionall ſunl, which may 

be called AﬀcRuous , or Pathonare, from the affeQions or paſſions 
raiſedin ir, Ic is alſo rearmed che Appetite or defire, from the chief affe- 
Qion which it hach , called appecice or deſire ; ſome diſtinguiſh it into 
Concupiſcibl2 and 1raſcible. 

Now whereas it was already ſaid, that the affe&ions which follow ſenſe 
are produced in the organs of ſenſe, choſe which follow opinion in the 
breaſt ; hereupon there being two principall affeRions , Pleaſure and 
Pain; the firit, familiar, and ſnirable rothe ſoul; the other, incomme- 
dious, and unſuitable ro narure : It is manifeſt, thar both rheſe are exci- 
ced, nor 1n the brea(t onely, where Pleaſare,for rhe molt part, comes un- 
der the name of jny, gladneſſe, exulcarion, mirth ; and Pain under thac of 
grief, ſorrow, anguiſh, 8c. but alſo in che other parts, in which, when 
they are removed from their nacurall ſtare, chere is raiſed pain or grief; 
when they are reſtored ro rhar ftate, pleaſure, 

If afl che parts could continuz in their narurall ſtate , eirher rhers 
would be no affeRion, or if there were any , it muſt be called Pleaſure, 
from che quiec and calmneſle of chat fate, But becauſe eicher by _— 
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of rhe contivuall motion of p;1o. iples in che body of an animal, ſome 

_ thogs depart from ir, others come roir ; jomeare raken aſunder, others 
pur cogether,&c, Or by reaſon of rhe motion which is In the things round 
abour, ſome chings are brought which inlnuare into them, change ,.in- 
vert, disjoyne, &c. pain is caulcd ( from the i3t1t occaſion, asby hunger, 
thirlt , hcknefle ; from the ſecond, as by burning, bruiſing, wreſting , 
wounding) therefore the aftection of pain ſ-ems ro be firit vroduirel 2 
and withall , becauſe wx is of an opp1''te narure, thar of averſation or 
avoidance of ic , andof the ching that biingerhir , ro which, for thar rea» 
ſon, is atrribured the name of 111. 

Hereupon follow=h a delire of exemption f:om pain, or of thar tare 
which is void of pain , and conicquently of: he thing by which ir may be 
expelled,and ro whic h,for char reaton,1s given the name of Gond;ard then 
the pain being taken _ » and the thing reduc cd into a berrer, that is, 
inco its naturall (tare, plcaiure 15 excited, and gocerh alorg with it ; ſo as 
there would nor be pleaſure , if ſome kind of pain did not go bctore, as ig 
eaſily obſervable even from hunger and thi:it , and the pleaiuie rhar is ta- 
ken incating and drinking, | 

For this pleaſure is onely made, becauſe ( moſt of che parts being diffi 
pared by the ation of the intrinſecall heat , by which mcans the body it 
felf becomes rarify'd , all nature deliroy'd , and the flomack eſpecially 
orip'd , or otherwiſe ſome lirrle bodies of hear rolling abour it, make ix 
glow, whereby is cauſe@pain ) becauſe, I tay, mear commeth , and ſup. 
plicth the defeR, ſupports the limbs, (tc pperh che defire of earing, which 
gaperh throughout che members and the veins ; drink comes and extin- 

uiſhes the hear, moittnerh the parts which before were dry, and redus 
ceth them to their firſt ttate, And beſides, both are made with a (moorh 
and plea{ing ſenſe of nature , which, it 15 manifelt 15 then abſenc, when a 
man eats, not being hungry, or diinks, pot being a thirit, 

Thus the generall affections of the Soul ſezm to be theſe four, Pain 
and Pleaſure, the extream; Averſion and Delire, the intermediate, I ſay, 
g-nerall , becauſe the rett are kinds of theſe , and made by opinian inter- 
vening, and may be reduced principally to Defire and Avoidance. 

For Defireis particularly called Will, when che Ming will: that which 
it thinks, and conceiverh it to be good ; and Avoidance is called Averſion, 
when it turneth away from that which it rhinketh , or conceiveth ro be 
il. Hereupon, Love ( for example ) 1s a will , whereby we are carried ro 
the enjoyment of ſomething. Hate 1s an averiion , whereby we withdraw 
our ſelves from converling with ſomething. Again, Avger is nothing 

bur Deſire, whereby we are carried onto vengeance. Fear is an Avoi- 
dance , by which we ſhrink ar ſome furure ill, and retire, as it were, 
within our ſelyes ; and ſo of rhe reſt, 

But foraſmuch as Deſire (as alſoin proportion Avaidance roo ) is part- 
ly exciced by nature, and by reaſon of ſome indigence , which mutt ne- 
ceſlarily be ſupplied, rhar narure may be preſerved ; partly is begotren by 
opinion, which is ſomerimes conformableto the deligne of nacure, and ſo 
tends to remove her indigence, as that yet its not neceflary ir ſhould be 
quite taken away, Laltly, ic ſomerimes conduces nothing either ro na- 
cure , or to the taking away of its indigence. Fence it comes to paſſe, 
that of deſires , ſome are narurall and neceſſary ; others naturall, but nor 
neceſlary; otbers, neirher naturall nor neceſſary, bur vain, - - + 

Naturall and neceſſary are thoſe, which rake away borh the indigence, 
and the pain proceeding from rhe indigence; ſuch is rhat of meat, 'of drink, 
of clorhing ro expzll the cold, Naturall , but nor neceſſary, are thiofe-; 
which ovely vary the pleaſure , but are not abſolutely neceſſary to _ 

| caking 
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taking away of the paine, as thoſe which are of delicate meats, even thacr 
which is of vyenereall delizhrs, to which Nature gives a beginning ; bur 
from which aman may abliain without inconvenience. Laily, neuther 
naturall , nor neceſla:y are thoſe, which contribute nothing ro the taking 
away of any pain, cauſed by ſome indigence of Nature, bur are begot one- 
ly dy opinion ; ſuch are for inſtance , thoſe of Crowns, Statues, Orna- 
ments, rich Cloarting, Gold, Silver, Ivory, and the like, 

Moreover, it is to be obſerved, that whereas pleaſure confilts in the 
fruition of good, pain 1n ſuffering ill ; for this reaſon, the firtt is produced 
with a kind ot dilatation and exaltation of rhe foul, the other with a con= 
craction and depretion thereof ; and therefore ir is not to be wondred ar, 
if the ſoul dilares her (elfe, as much as ſhe can ro make way for the good to 
come intro her, and contracts her ſelfe ro prevent the 1ll, 

There is adiffulion, or dilatation ; for afloon, as everthe form of a 
200d and pleating thing, (trikes the ſenſe , or moverh the mind, che licrle 
bodies of which it conſilts, (- inlinuate into the organs of ſenſe,or into 
the heart ir ſelf, as thar being accommodated as well ro the ſoul, as ro 
the body ; they ina more particular manner, genrly ſtroke and delight 
the ſoul ; and like lirtle chains, allure and draw ic towards that thing, 
our of whichthey were ſenc ; whereupon the ſoul being rurned rowards, 
and inrenc upon rhat thing, gives a great leap, as 1t were towards ir, with 
all che {trengrh ic hach, that it may enjoy it, 

On the other tide there is contraction; becauſe as ſoon, asever the form 
of a painfull thing ttrikes rhe ſenſe, or the mind, rhe little bodtes of which 
ic conlilts, as ſo many little darrs or needles , prick the very ſoul together 
with the organ, in ſuch manner , rhat they looſen irs conrexruge, while 
ſhe, ro prevent them as mnch as ſhe can , ſhurs her ſelte np, and retires 
co her very Centre, or root, where the heart or intellect 1s placed. 

It will not be neceſſary to repear what we formerly ſaid, rhar ic deperds 
npon the conrexture of rhe ſoul , why one Animal is more inclined to 
anger, another to fear, a third ro calm ſmoorh motions; nor ro adde, that 
this difference is found in menalſa, according as their ſouls participate, 
more of a fiery, br of a flaruous, or of an aeriall principle. Or we may ob» 
ſerveeven in men thar are poliſhedby Learning, theſe ſeeds cannor be ſo 
roored our, but that one 1s more ropenſe ro anger, another more ſubjex 
to fear , achird more prone to clemency than he oughr, Moreover the 
difference of manners, which is obſerved to be {1 grear, not among Ant- 
mals onely, bur in'men from one another, is plainly enough derived from 
the vatious Commiltion of theſe ſeeds. 


CHAP. XX. 


Of voluntary Motion, and particularly, of ſpea- 
king, and impoſition of names. 


Ow the ſoul being nxurally tirring, and ready for motion, and able 
ro move the body wherein ir exilis , andthe Members thereof ; 1 is 
well known , rhar whenſozver ſhe moverh rhe body, or irs members with 
any morion whatſo*ver, ſhe therefore doerhit , becauſe ſhe hach awill 
ro movethem, and rthar this will is ſtirred op by the Incelle&t, 1maginine ; 
and rhac this 1maginarion is cauſed by rhe image rhac ſtrikes ir : for the In- 
cellect, or Mind never doerh any rhing, bur firſt ſhe fore-ſeerhat, nor tore- 
ſeerh ic, unleſſe ſhe firſt have rhe image of thar rhing. 
Thus, when we move ! for example ) rhe rhighs and walk, this is _— Lucret. 4. 879, 
ore 
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fore done, becauſe firſt che images of walking coming ro the mind, firike 
it; thence proceeds a will co walk; then when che Mind hath ſo mov'd 
ir ſelfe, as thar it wills ro walk, it ivwitancly itrikes the ſoul in char parc 
whereto it is joyned ; thar part tinikes the reit of the ſoul , which is ditfu- 
ſed through the whole body , and eſpecially chrough the thighs and feer. 
Thus the whole frame 1s by degiees thrult forward , and moved ; Not to 
mention that the aire conduceth ſomerhivg thereto, by reaſon thar, as the 
whole body becomes rarify'd , the aire inſinuates into irs parts. The 
body therefore is moved from two cauſes, like a ſhip, which is driven on 
by Oars and Wind. - 

Thar the beginning of motion proceeds fromthe heart, where the Mind 
is ſeated, is manifeit , for that we ſee ſometimes horſes ( for example ) 
cannot, as ſoon as ever the barrier is let down, break forth, nor (tart awa 
ſo ſuddainly, as their will prompts them ; becauſe the whole ſubttance of 
the ſoul diftuſed thorough all the Limbs , muſt firſt be ſummoned, rhar, 
being Rirred up, it may follow the defigne of the mind. Thus it proceeds 
firſt from the will of the mind, and then thorough the body and limbs, 


Lacret. 4. 895, It may perhaps ſeem ftrange, thar ſo little bodies as thoſe, whereof the 
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Mind conſiſts , ſhould be able ro move, wreſt, and turn abour ſo great a 
weight, as is that of the body. Bur what wonder , when the wind, a thing 
ſo ſubrle, can with ſogreat atorce drive forward a valt ſhip; and one hand, 
one rudder, turn it about and guide ic , though under full ſail > Andare 
rhere not Engines, which by pullies and ſcrues, move and draw up huge 
weights, and that with no great force ? 

Bur foraſmuch, as of rhe motions, with which we move the parts of 
the body, as we will our ſelves, that of the tongue is molt confdeble, 
which is called ſpeaking, it ſeems requitite to ſay ſomething of this in par= 
ricular. 

The Tongue being framed in breathing-Animals after ſuch a manner, 
as that ir can break,and as it were mould the aire which is vehemently brea- 
thed forth, and thereupon cauſeth aſound ; hence it happeneth, that, as 
becauſeevery Animal perceiveth its own power, by which 1t can do ſome- 
thing, and hereupon the Bull burs with his horns , the-Harſe ftrikes with 
his heels, the Lion teareth with his teeth and clawes, the Bird rruſts to her 
wings ; henceit happeneth I ſay , that Animals, and chiefly Men, percei- - 
ving the ability of their rongue to expreſſe the affetions of the mind, 
(even when they would fignttie ſomerhing, rhat is withour them) they 
ſend out a ſound which 1s called Voice, andby the interpoſition of the 
rongue, and other parts ſerving for that variation , bendand mould ir in 
ſeverall faſhions. 

I inſtance Animals alſo, becauſe we ſee, that they likewiſe ſend forth 
ſeverall voices, according as they are joy'd or griev'd, or fear, or purſue 
any thing ; dogs, for example , make ſeverall noiſes, when they aſſaulr 
furiouſly, when they bark , when they play with their whelps, when they 
fawn, ahen they are hurt, and cry or howl; a horſe neigherh after a dif- 
ferent manner, when he rouſerh himſelfe, when he followeth a mare, and 
when he is ſpur'd by his Rider. And birds make different cries, when they 
ſtrive about rheir prey , and when they perceive change of Weather, and 
when they fit idly, (till, 

Now Man, above the reſt , perceiving the great power of his Tongue, 
and how he can bend it various wayes, ſoas to make divers articulate 
ſounds, which may be accommodared to fignifie ſeverall things , hence 
proceeds ſpeech , by which, men ordinarily diſcourſe with one another, 
expreſſing the paſſions of the mind, and other things, no otherwiſe then as 
by nodding the head, or pointing with the finger, 

Here, 


\ 
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Here, becauſe it 1s uſually demanded, How men came at'firft ro im- 
ofe names on things; we muit know , rhat names were net impoſed meerly , 
y invention of man, nor by ſoine Law ; 6c the very natures, or naturall (+ ; 
poſitions of men, which were in [eve ral: nuims, being, upon the preſemment of 
things 20 them, affecicd with paricu ar motions of the mind , and compelied by 
images proper to we thmgs, ſent forth the air out of their mouths after: 4 pecus 
liar faſhion, and broke and ar.iculaied it , according 10 the impulſion of the ſe- 
ver all affect :ons or phanta/res, an ſometimes according to the aifference of pla- 
ces /; a8 the Heaven and the Earthis various in different Countries, The 
words whic h were thus | GO——_ » andparticularly with a will of de- 
noting things to others, becaine rhe names of chings. | 
Some alſo deſiring' to mention ſome things to 0hers , which were out of their Laere. 
ſehr, pron1nced certain ſounds or words, and then were conſtrained to repeat 
oy ns werds ; whereupon the bearers find ng ont the thing by ſome diſcourſe 
and com'etturey at laſi,w ih mach uſ; , + nderſtood what the others meant. 

And becaule ſeverall men uſed ſeverall names, ro fignifie rhe ſame 
things to others :-and thereupon there was a variety of names ; for this 
reaſon, Names proper to /1gn:fie hing » were in every nation by degra«s , and, as © 
it mere, wth common. conſent choſen and appoizied , ſo a4 their mnuall ſignifi- 
£405 mig ht be leſſe ambiynors, and things mig bt be explicated by A more 
compendio:s WAY df ſpeaking. | | 

| For this reaſon] conclude, that the firlt maniimpoſed names' on things, Lyucre.g.1040; 

not-out of certain (cience,or by the command or diftare of any.one man z | 

for how ſhould he come by rhar ſcience , or have power to compell many 

mento uſeche words which he dictared > Bur rather, char they impoſed 

them, being moved by a certain naturall impultion, like thoſe who 

couyh, ſneeze, betlow, bark, ſigh. And therefore we may tay, that names 

are not by inſtirution, bur by nature, ſecing chey are the effets and 

works, as it Were, of nature z tory to ſce and hear things (which are certain 

efc&s and works of nature) are of the ſame kind , as the giving of names 

to things. 


CHAP, XXI, 
Of Sleep and Dreams. 


T reſts, that we add ſomething concerning Sleep, and the Death of 
[ Animals, two things near of kin; for one 1s an intermiiton, the ocher 
- he extinction of ſenſe ; and death 1s ordinaiily tearmed an everlaſting 

ecP. 

Sheep is caſed, when the parts of the ſow! , wh ch are diffuſed thorough the ren, 
who/e compoſition of : he brdy , are either repreſſid or ſeexregaied; or elſe ſome 
little badues ,) e'ther from the air, or from food , light upon the di ſperſed parts, 
which part!y drive them away from the body , partly crowd them into the body , 
and diſcomp»(e chem, For hereupon rhe body, as deſtitute of its ordinary Lucrer, 4.948. 
ſupport andgovernnent, b:commeth weak, and all the limbs grow fee- 
ble, the arms andeye-lids hang down, the knees (ink, and, in a word, 
there 15 no mare (cn(e, ; | 

For it being certain , thar ſenſe proceeds from the ſoul , it 1s no lefſe Lucret, 4. 918. 
evident , thar when ſleep hindererh the ſenſe , the ſoul is difturbed and 
thrown out of doors ; not the whole ſoul, for then ir were not (leep, buc 
dearh ; bur a part onely, and yer ſo, as that which is lefr behind is oppreſ- 
ſed within , and buried like fire rak'd npin aſhes. And as, if we itir up 
the fire , it wakes, as it were, and a flame riſes from it , in appearance ex- 
riyguiſhed; ſo the ſenſes are reſtored rh:oughout the memb&rs , and 
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raiſed again out of a thing in appearance dead. 

When I ſay, that licrle bodies comming from the aire cauſe this diftur- 
bance, 1 mean, parcly the exterior aire, which never ceaſerh ro beat and 
drive againſt the body, ( whereby ir comes to paſle, char the outward pare 
of every animal becomes ſolid and hard ) partly the interiour , or thar 
which 1s drawn in at the mouth, and blown out again. For the ſtroke of 
each of theſe paſſing through the lictle vacuities , to the | guar gu and 
firit elements of the body , their poſitions are ſo diſordered, that part are 
caſt out, part thruitin , andthe rett, which is diffuſed through che limbs , 
are not able ro diſcharge cheir office, by reaſon har rhey are intercepted, 
and nor joyned one to another. 

I add , thar this happens from the food alſo , becauſe the food, being 
convey'd inwardly by . veines, performs the ſame thing as the air, and 
that with more abundant and A force. Whence it comes to paſſe, 
that the ſleep which is cauſed by meat , by reaſon of the greater di{tur- 
bance of rhoſe particles , is more ſound then ordinaty , as is thar alſo 
which proceeds from exceſſive wearineſſe, by reaſon of their greater 
diſſipation. 

ow foraſmuch as it may ſeem ſtrange , that dreams ſhould come to 
us in ſleep , we mult obſerve what was faid not long ſince , that every 
where there are images of innumerable chipgs , continually roving up and 
down , which, by reaſon of their ſubtlety, are able ro penecrate into the 
body, and able to (irike and affet the mind , which is ſeared in the mid 
of the brealt, ſo as it 1s ſtirred up co think of thoſe things, whereof they 
are the images. Hereupon , foraſmuch as theſe penerrare and ſtrike the 
mind, no leſſe in ſleep rhen in waking , it comes to paſle, char we ſeem to 
behold things as well in ſlecp as awake. ; 

Bur ir happens , that we receive the things which appear to us in this 
manner as true, becauſe our ſenſes being ltupifyed , nothing can occur ro 
ns, that may give us notice of the errour, and convince the falſity by rrue 
things; and beides, our memory being laid aſleep, we efteem (for example) 
thoſe men to be alive why are dead, becauſe rheir images are preſent to us, 
and we remember not their death. 

If yon demand, Why we dream moſt of thoſe things in which we chief- 
ly delight, or tro which weare moli parricularly addicted when awake , 
(for Orators plead , Soldiers fight , Mariners conteit with rhe winds, 
Gameſeters play, and ſo of others ; Neither is it thus wirh men onely, buc 
amongſt other animals alſo ; Horſes ſwear and blow, as if they were run- 
ning a race; Hounds (trerch their legs, cry, and ſnuff up the ai:e; and fo of 
rhe reſt ) We mult ſay , that this happens, foraſmuch as by reaſon of che 
impreſſion lately made in the mind, the paſſages are left open, into which 
the ſame images inſinuare, and, above the reli, move rhe ſoul again, 

From the ſame ground it ſeems co proceed, thar he who is thirſty 
dreams of a fountain, and that he is drinking; he that hath need to urine 
dreams of a chamber-pot, and thar he is uſing ir. For che intrinſecall mo- 
tions open, as it were, the wayes , into which che images of things of the 
ſame nature inſinuating, ſtrike the mind. Hence alſo it comes to paſſe, 
that many images of the ſame thing mEeting together, there are produ- 
ced cerrain great motions in the mind, and then he who dreamerh, ima- 

ines that he poſſeſſerh great knowledge, performerh grear ations, ſpea- 
Fech excellent things; and ſomerimes cryeth our as if his throat were 
about to be'cur, or himſelf tro be devonred by a Lion or Panther, andis no 
lefſe affrighted, rhan if he had caſt himſelf down from a high Mountain, ſo 
as when be awakes, he has ſcarce the uſe of his reaſon. 
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CHAP. XXII 
Of Death. 


A S for death, it 15 nothing bur a privation of ſenſe , by reaſon of the 
deparrure of the ſoul. By ſenſe heer, I underltand nor onely the 
action , of which ſlcepallo is the privation ; bur the faculty likewiſe of 
fecling or perceiving, which oridind with the ſoul , and together with 
theſe, the mind alſo; fo that che ſoul going forth, the mind which is joyn- 
ed with it goeth forth alſo, 

For, 45 ung as the ſoul exiſts inthe body, although ſome other pare ag , yet 
there 13 not a pr.vation of ſenſe : but ſenſe mR_ together with the ſoul, as ſoon 
as ever that where it is comtained, whether it be thawhole body , or ſome part 
in which it is ſeated, happens 10 be di ſolved, Neither can it be ob'etted, that the 
body rema;neth a while undiſſolved , erher in whole or in part : For it is never- 
theleſſe void of ſenſe, 4s ſarn as ſuch 4 company of aroms , 4s 15 neceſſary to con- 
ſtitute the nature of the ſaul, goeth ont of it, 


Leere. 


M2vreover, the body being arfſolved, the ſow' it ſelf 15 diſſipated , and hath no lbid. 


longer the ſame faculties, nor any longer rs moved , nor any longer hath ſenſe ; 


for we cannot imag:ne , that the ſume thing doth any longer feel or perceive , * 


when it m1 longer wſeth the ſame motions , when it no ger is in the ſame com- 
pound, when thoſe things na longer are by which it was cheriſhed and preſerv-d, 
and in which exiſting it performed ſuch kind of motions, 1t is the ſame with the 
ſoul 4s with the eye; which, being taken ont, and divided from the body in which 
it was, Cannot ſee any thing, 

When Iſay, The : u! is diflipated, Iimply the mindalſo; fince the 
mind is indiviubly joyned withic, neither can ir ſublilt ifrhe ſoul periſh. 
So that here it is all one to ſay, the mind and che ſoul , for the (ame difli- 
pacion happens co bach, Now this diſſolution is made, not inro nothing, 
(as rhey uit neceſſarily affticm , who hold che ſoul co be harmony, orſuch 
a contempcration as health) but into the principles and lictle bodies, of 
whichits contexture is made; and this. not ſo much like water, which 
runn:ch about when rhe veſlell is broken, as like ſmoke, or a mitt, which 
goes away into aire, bur much moreealily ; its conrexture being more 
{ubcle, ſince it is capable of receiving impreſſions from che images of 
ſmoke and milt. 

That the ſoul is diſſipated and periſheth, is manifeſt; for that ic is com- 

ounded and harh a beginning. Some indeed there are, who conceive it to 
þ. ecernall, denying ir to have a beginning, to avoid irs diſſolution; and 
alluming for granted, chat it was before the body, and came from withour 
inro it , that they may maintain, that ir ſurvives after the body , out of 
which ir goes entire, I ſhall omir, that they ſeem nor to obſerve, that no- 
thing can be durable for ever, unleſs ic be ſuch, eicher by reaſon of irs 
ſolidir ys as an Atom ; or for that it is uncapable of being ſtruck , as Va- 
cuum 3; 9: for that ic wanrs place whereinto it might remove, as the Uni- 
verſe, N-icher do they refle&t how great a madneſs ir is to conceive, that 
chings ſo different as immortall and morcall, may be joynedrogether, 

I omit rhis, Ifay, and demandonely, How it is poſſible che ſoul can, 
from withour, be infinuared into che body, and diffuſed through irs parts , 
and yer not be divided and diſſolved, as meat diſtributed through rhe 
limbs 2 And mult ir nor dwell in the bady, as a bird ina cage, rather than 
be thoughr rogrow, and be coextended with the body > And how then 
arrives it rogether with the body, at the flower of age? Andwhy is ic, that 


in old ag? ir fears, not rejoycerh to go our of the body as out of her 
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riſon, and like the ſerpent ro caſt her decay'd skin ? Andif forſaking rhe 

y» it leaves ſome relicks of it ſelfe behind, is it nor diſlolyable ? Bur if 

it leaves none, how comes it,-that ſo many worms are generated in a car- 
kaſle ? | 

For to ſay, that ſo many ſouls flow rhither from withour , and fly up 
and down like {hadowes, and chufe their own matter, and frame their own 
bodies, and the like , How ablur'd is it 2 Neither is ir lefſe ridiculous, 
that there ſhould be a ſwarm , as it were of fouls, hoyering round abouc 
at the coition, and birth of Animals , conteſting with one another, which 
ſhall enter into the body. + ; 

Andif ſouls did ſo often ſhift bodies, would nor thgic natures, by de- 
orees, become changed, and ſorhe Lion in cime nor be fierce, the Hacr 
not timerous, the Fox not crafty , the dog afraid of the Hart, the Hawke 
of the Dove 2 And if avy ſhall ſay , that human ſouls onely paſſe into hu- 
man bodies, he cannot give a reaſon , Why the ſoul, of wiſe, becomes 
fooliſh ; why no children are wiſe ; why we, as the firſt Author of theſe 
Opinions feigned of rhemſclves , neyer remember our pal life, and rhe 
aRions performed init. Ts ; 

The ſoul therefore hath a beginning, from which, as it groweth up, and 
fAouriſherh with the body, ſo muſt it neceſſarily rend to an end, growing 
old, and decaying by degrees, rogether with it, 

This I ſay ſikewite of the Mind , which by degrees is perfe&ted, and 
decayerh ; ſeeing thar it not onely bears a ſhare 1D the diſeaſes, and pains 
of the body, bur ſuffers diſeaſes, and pains of her owne, and is cured by 
Medicine : which could not be , if ſomerhing were nor added to, or taken 
from, or tranſpoſed in her conrexture, We need not inſtance, what hap- 
pens to her by drunkennefle, the falling ſickneſſe, or dotage. 

We muſt obſerve , rhar ſhe is affixed to ſome certain part of the body, 
vo otherwiſe then the ear or the eye, ſo that, accordingly ſhe begins and 
ends with the whole ; and this 1s manifeſt , gens as every thing, 
(rrees, fiſhes, &c.) hath a cerrain dererminateplace in which it is produ- 
ced, liverh, and at laſt ceaſcth to be, and cannot exiſt our of ir, 

And foraſmuch, as a man dieth limb by limb , and expireth by degrees, 
the ſoul being, as it were diviſible ; who can ſay, that the Mind ( or Incel- 
le& ) doth nor evaporate out of the midſt of the breaſt , bur goeth entire 
out at the throat and mouth ? For that the ſoul her ſelfe goerh our, ſifted 
as it were, and ſeyer'd thorough the whole body , is argued, even for that 
the ttench which after her departure is in the dead carcaſe, proceedeth 
from no other cauſe , than thar its ſeverall parts are got into that place, 
which was taken up by the ſeverall parts of the ſoul. Not to mention, 
that, otherwiſe, when the body is ſuddenly cur aſunder, inte rwo or more 
Pieces, the ſoul could not be cur into rwo or more pieces as the body. 

As therefore, the ſoul was not before the generation , ſo neither will ic 
be after the diſſolution, or death; and as, before that , we did not feel any 
pou » ſo neither ſhall we feel any, after this ; as well, for that there will 

no longer Touch, or any other Senſe , which cannor exiſt in a ſeparate 
ſoul ; as for thar, it is now withour thoſe organs, in which onely the ſenſes 
reſide, and with which onely, they can a& and ſuffer. 

Hence it is manifeſt , that all fears of the Inferi is yain ; [xion is not 
roll'd upon a wheel ; S:ſiphws does not thruſt a ſtone up hill continually ; 
Promethens*s liver cannot be devoured and renew'd every day, Theſe are 
bur Fables, as are alſo thoſe which are reported of Tarralu, of Cerberms, 
of the Danaides, of the Furies, and the like ; which if they are made good 
any where, it is in this life, through the.depraved manners of men. 
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SECTION. IV. 
Of ſupertour things, as well Celeftiall, as Aerial. 


Itherto, of rferiowr things ; we come now to the Superioxr, which 
appear in the Region above rhe Earth ; ſuch ace rhe Sun, the Moon, 
and other Stars , and all char belong: to them, as Riſings, Settings, Tro- 
picks, Eclipſes, and the like, Moreover Clouds, Rain, Wind, Lighcning, 
Thunder, Thunder-bolts, and the like. For though ſome make a di- 
ftin&tion , and call rheſe latter onely MeTewer, Szperiour things, yet is it 
convenient: to call rhe former alſo Mereors, and to include borh within 
Mzteorology, thar is, a Treariſe of ſuperiour things. 


Here we mult repeat, what was ſaid at firſt , chat we mwſt wot propoſe any Len. 


other end of the knowledge of Superiour things, whether they be treated of joint= 
ly with others, as here ; or ſeparately, and by themſelves , 4 elſewhere we do ; 
than an undiſturbed ſtate of mind, and unwavering Judgement ; as alſo in the 
reſt of the thin 07, f which we uſe to _— 


For Superiour things being ſuch , as that they either have, or may have a ibid, 


manifola cauſe of generation , and declaration of their being , conformable to 
that which we perceive by the ſenſe ; we ought not to adhere to one particular 
way, 4s we do in Mora'l Maxims, or ſome in Phy/ick, ſuch as are, The Uni- 
yerſe is Body and vacuum ; the Principles of things are indivifble , a»d 
the like, which agree onely one way with the Phenomena's : but firmly hold, 
that theſe things are indeed explicab/e, not one, but many wayes, neither ougho 
we to attempt any thing above the reach of human * by defining one Ceriaen 
way, after which onely the thing may be per formed. 


This, I ſay, we mult repeat ; for as much as ie is requiſite ro conceive, Lun: 


that it is the office of Phy fiology, accurately, t7 examine the cauſes of the chief 
things which are in nature, and that from hence proceedeth all the felicity which 
conſ\ſteth in Pres of ſuperiour things, in that eſpecially, that we exa- 
mine, what kind of things _ are, which are diſcovered in thoſe ſuperionr oner, 
and whatever has affinity with them, And withall, inviolably to obſerve thus 
rule, that ut is competent to thoſe things, to be done many wayes, and nor 
weceſſarily ro one way onely ; but , that chey may be brought abour ſome 
other way alſo. 

This, I ſo expreſly inculcate z leſt, if we adhere onely to one way, and 
that happen co diſpleaſe us, we ome recurre, not to ſome other na- 
rurall cauſe, bur to the divine; for this were to acknowledge a manifold 
manner, where there is but one. Thus, to the divine nature, we ſhould 
attribute rrouble and bufinefſe, whereas it is ſimply and _— neceſſary, 
that in an Immortall and Bleſſed Nature , there be none df thoſe things which 
cauſe diſſolution and trouble ;, for the meind immediately apprebends, and con- 
cludes from the conſideration of an immortall and bleſſ, od condition, that it ts ab= 
ſolutely 1mppoſſible, anz ſuch thing ſhould happen to it, 

And doubtlefle , for want of this conſideration, ic comes to paſſe, thar 
the contemplation and obſervation of riſing, ſetting, ſolſtices , eclipſes ard the 
lik, make onr knowledge nothing the happier , 5 they who bave conſidered 
theſe things, ( yet know not what aye the natures of thoſe bodies , andwhas are 
their chief Cauſes ) fear as much , andperhaps more, than as if they had not 
contemplated them at all ; by reaſon, that the adneiration which ariſeth fron 
their conſideration, cannot be {arufied, as to the diſpoſition and manner, where- 
by they are performed, For this reaſon we endeavonr to find ont , alledge 


many ſeverall cauſes of ſolſtices, ſettings, riſinge, eclipſes and the like, confor- 
wable te things of the likg kind, hich ; 


happen among ſt us on the earth, 
" Be ſides » 
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Beſides we muſt not think, that an Accurate enquiry afier theſe things, condu.- 
ceth to acquiſition of rrauquillity an! felicuy, . 1n ſuperiour things, aud others 
that are cbſcure , we ou gu to ſeek oui carſes , accurding tathe ſeverall wayes 
by which the like things happen am.»g/t u',dejpiſing theſe who neither know one 
cerram py by which a thing is effected, nor a manifold way, but content then;- 
ſelves onely with the appearance of things as preſemed at that diſtance , and yer 
are ignorant in what confiſts or not conſiſts imperturba.ion, Truly , if we Con- 
ceive ut may fall out, that a1h'ng may be done one certa'n way, an4 therempon 
we are not troubled; traciy 1 ſay, know.ng on the other de » that the ſame 
thing may be effelted many ſeverall wates, we jhall beno le ſe nndiſturbed , then 
if we knew it could be done by 4 certain way. 

Bur whenſoever one has a mind to adhere to, or defend any thins that js 
likely in it ſelf , that explica.ion u ſufficient in this p, eſent ſubjett which runs 
congruouſly, according to the manifold waies the Phenumena's afford us, Yet- 
%s it neceſſary to derive our conjectures corcermng (uperioxr things , from thoſe 
which are done amongſt ts , from thoſe, 7 ſay, which are obſery'd 10 reſemble 
thoſe in thoſe which are ſeen above: * thoſe things are effetted ſever ll wares ; 
wherefore a'ſo that which appeareth in every ſmperionr thing, 5 10 be c51fidered 
by thoſe things which agree with it , and which may be effett-d ſeverall wates 
amongſt us, as ſeverall things may happen. 
 BurI infiſt roo much hereupon. To come therefore to the buſineſle. 
Alrhough the whole Region above Earth is ſomerimes call:d Heaveo , 
for even the nearer part of it, the Air, is ſometimes called ſo roo ; yet by 
the word Heaven and Ether we will underſtand the ſuperiour part of the 
Region, which containeth the Stars; and, by Aire, the ivferiour, in which 
Clouds, Lightning, and the like are generared. We ſhall begin with rhe 
celeſtiall ſuperiour chings, and ſpeak afterwards of the Aeriall. ' 


CHAP. I. 
Of the Subftence and Variety of the Stare. 


WE: muſt firſt lay down what was formerly touched , thar the Sur, 
Hoon, and other Stars, were not made a part, and afierwards brought 
into the world, but received their figure, augmentation, andmagnitude , imme= 
diately, and together with the world, ( as the Earth, the Sea, and whatſoever 
& inthe world) by the coag mentations and convolutions made within it , of ſome 
more tenwions natures, andihoſe either acriall, or fiery, or bo.h ; for this our 
enſe [uppejis 10 85, 
F Wax: = Stars ſeem tobe of a more fiery ſubſtance , eſpecially rhe 
Sun , whoſe heat is ſo manifeſt ro ſenſe; bur withall , rhey teem nor'fo 
much co be pure fires, as ſome mixed concretions, to which tire is annex, 

Or, ic may be, they are, as it were, certain glaſſy (moorh diſhes, capa- 
ble co receive the bright, fiery lictle bodies , which, comming from the 
ztheriall region thorough which they run, light upon them, and to reflect 
them, and to ſhow them ro us in that form wherein they appear : For the 
like is done amongſt us. Or thar they may be clouds, enlighrned, and, as 
ic were, enkindled ; for thoſe Meteors called the Parelii, are cauſed nn 
other way. 

Or, it may be, they are, as ic were, deep veſſells, containing fire in their 
hollow part , like a Lant-horn, ora-Chafing-diſh , which holdeth coals, 
or melting mettalls. Or, they may be, as it were, glowing plares, or, as 
it were, tones burning in a furnace ; for there is nothing in all theſe thar 
implies a contradiction. wy 

In like manner , the Sun in particular may be nothing elſe, bur a thick 
kind 
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kind of clod, which being like a pumice, or a _ fall of pores, and 
lictle holes, may, containing tire, dart light our of them, 

' Onely che moti impoſſible rhivg ſees ro be what ſome afſerr, that the 
Srars are animare , or ſo many Animals, and moreover , fo many gods, 
For thovgh we ſhould grant , that eachof chem is a kind of World » Or 
rather, as1t were, an Earth , which hath not onely an aire , bur an zrher 
peculiarto it telf, Nevertheleſs, as this our Earch » though ir produceth 
Animals, is not therefore ir ſelfan Animal; ſoneirher would the Stars be, 
alrhough we ſhould grant, that ſome Animals may be generated in them. 

Bur if we (hould admic this, yer whar they further preſſe, rhac chere 
are ſuch a kind of round and rolling gods, needs ro be repeated onely ; for 
we formerly proved rhar theſe are p:odigious fancies, nor »f diſcourling, 
bur dreaming Philoſophers , when expresfing immortall beeings by the 
language proper to morralls , they pronounce rhings ſo contrary to rhe 
felicicy of the gods , and which teem ſo far beneath their excellent 
narure. 

The Srars have been already diitinguiſhed inco rwo kinds; ſome are 
fixed , which obſerve the ſame polition from one another, and keep rhe 
ſame courſe from Ealt ro Welt , never alreringir, Others are eandring, 
whence called Planets. or erratick Stars, becauſe they never obſerve the 
ſame poſition , neither rowards one another, norto the reſt ; and ſome» 
> 1" N their' courſes nigher the North, ſomerimes nigher the 
Soutn. | 

If you demand from whencerhis diverſity proceeds , I ſhall ſay, thar 
ct may be the Stars were fr PL the beginniny moved round, with ſuch 4 meceſſuy, L gevs. 
that ſome took a circular m thn umjorm and eeven; orhers, an irregular and 
wnequall one, 

lt may alſo br, that, 'n the places thorough which they move , there may be 
ſome even d'ffu ſion of [p ices, which may carry them on the ſame way one after 
another, n hereby they may move evenly , but that «{ſ--where they may be un- 
even for the ſamereaſon ; the varieties which we obſ-r ve in their motions pro- 
ceeding from thence, 

To alled. e one oxely canſe for theſe, ſeeing that the Phanomena's argue that 
the canſ's may b- many, is maineſſe , and not rightly con/idered by thoſe , who 
dote on va n Aſtrolo: y, and trivially explain the cauſes of ſunse rhingr, and in 
the mean time will not al'ow the divine nature ( ro which rhey afcribe moſt 
of theſe) to be free from the tak of ſererall troubleſome offices. 


CHAP. II. 
Of the Magnitude and Figure of the Stars. 


S con erning themagnitude of the Sun, and of the reſt of the Stars, 
ic may be conſidered, either as ro us, orinir ſelf. Arrow, it igſo , 
much as i appeareth tq b:, for the ſenſe is nor deceived ; and whatſoever ; 
magnitude the eyeſeerhin them, is ſuchin thzm, for they have nor any 
other thing immediately —_—— chem wirhour , which is vile ; 
nor any thing oftheir own, which falſs nor within view of rheeye. 
But this magnituoe confidered in it ſelf, or as ro the thing it ſelf , may be 
either ſomewhat greater, or ſomewhat leſſer, or ex it £ much as it appears 
ro be, For with ſuch variety are fires preſented to our ſenſes , ſeen ar a diſtance, 
inthe day-time, or by night, For eitherthey are juſt ſo big as they ſeem, as 
che light of a candle if we look neer it ; or leſſer, as whien we ſee the ſame 
light in the day-rime at diſtance; or greater rhen indeed they are , as when 
che ſame light 1s ſeen in the night-cime afar off. 
I 
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I ſay, ſomewhat greater or lfſer , in regard chis diverſity berwixt the 
appearance and the true. compalle cannor b- very g:eat, as may be evinced 
from our ordinary fires ; for, trom what dittance toever'we perceive rhe 
hear of any fire, fromthe lame irs jult form appearcth tous. In like man- 
ner , ſince we perceive the heat of the Sun here trom the place. where he 
ſeemeth ro us to be, his yuit magnitude cannor be ſenſibly different, 

Thar nothing perceiyable is taken oft trom the Stars by this diltance 9 1s 
confirmed; becauſe thole thivgs which we beheld at a great diſtance » and 
much aire mediating between , are preſented ro us witha confuſed cir- 
cumference ; bur the Sun, to thoſe who can look upon him, appears ro be 
of an exa&t compaſs ; nor can any thing be een more diſtinly rhan the 
circumference of the Moon. There are indeed ſome Stars which cwinckle, 
and ſcem to ſhoot {orth trembling beams; but upon another account , this 
argues rhey are ſo Near, as to be 1een exactly. Forres amonglt us ſeem, 
in Ike manner, to wave and tremble, when we behold them ar a diſtance , 
which, near at hand, ſeem fixed and con(tant, 

Again, this is confirmed, becauſe, it the Stars did loſe their due magni=- 
ende by reaſon of diftance, they would much more loſe their colour; for 
we know, that a thing at diltance ceaſeth ro beſeen in its native colour , 
ſooner rhen by reaſon of 1ts liccleneſs it totally diſappears, or comes nor 
tobe ſeenar all. But though there be no diltance more capable to effe&t 
this ,{ fo” «here is not any length greater) - yer the Stars do not therefore 
loſe their true colour. 

Many thing may be objetted ag amſt this, but they are eaſily ſolv'd, if a man 
feick cloſe to thoſe things which are manifeſt tons, 4 we have ſhowed in aux 
Books concerning Nature , where we bting in this diſtintion of Magni- 
tude, conſideredin it ſelf, and, according tous, we declared, thar neither 
he did abſurdly, who ſaid, The Sun is a foot broad; nor he thar ſaid, Ir was 
many times bigger than Pe/opoymeſi: ; nor he who laid, Ir is of cquall big- 
neſle with theearth ; toraſmuch as of chings which in themſelves ate grea- 
rer and leſſer, there may be as ro us one magnitude , according as they are 
nearer or farther off, 

As for the figure,I ſhall onely-ſay, thar fince it appeareth round to uric 
1s globous and plain like a plate,and therefore theStars are Ether as diſhes, 
or as cylinders, or as cones and tops , or as certain nails fixedin the sky, 
For none of theſe hath any thing chat implyeth a contradiltion ,, nor diſ- 
ſonancy from rhe Phxnomena. 


CH AP. 11I; 


How the Stars move, outrun one another, and are 
turned round, 


| if Gd ſaid, nor long ſince, that, of che Stars, ſome are fixcd, others 
erratick, and that this difference proceeds from their having differenc 
morions ; we muſt now ſay,ingenerall, that the motions of both maybe 
made, either by the twrning about of the whole heaven, in which one or more 
of them are , ſuppoſingir ro beſolid, and carrying them abour with ir, 
like nails -b-thaw | into ir ; orelfe, the Heaven ſtanding (lill, as a fluid or 
pervious thing, by their being whirled about, and moved thorough ic, 
Now for as much, as whether it be the motion of the Haven, or of the 
Stars, it may have begun from a neceſſity made at the very time , thar the 
world was generated, and imprefſ'd eaſt-wardly ; it might in the firſt caſe, 
(that is, if it be in the whole Heaven ) both have begun, and be a: 
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by the hurry of ſome aire. For there may be a two-fold extrinſecall aire ; 
one, prefſing from above, and driving the Heaven cowards the Welt rhe 
other lifting ir up as it were , and carrying is on, and that otherwiſe then 
the former , which on all ſides preſſes and tixes the Poles. . Inche ſecond 
caſe, ( tharis , if the motion bein the ſtars rhemſelves )it may have been, 
either by hurry of aire, or by the courſe of the fire, 

For it may have been from the very beginning, that a great company of 
little bodies, evaporating , and diffuling themſelves, might break the aire, 
and force their paſage thorough it ; and rhe aire, receiving this motion of 
the Wind, and hurrying the itars along with ir, mighe carry them abour, 
and cauie that com inuall circular-Motion , which is till ſeen above in 
chem. Ir night alſo be, that rhe proper fire of every tarre , eirher being 
ſhut up cloſe. anc ſzeking a vent, might bzgin corurn abour, and continue 
till as 1c began; or, being ar grearer liberty , mighr moye in this faſhion 
that way, unto whi: hthe food or aliment of eachinvires them , and ſo go 
on, thorough its heat ind deſire of aliment 10t'e next bodies which were fuell, 
convenient ro nouriſh it, 

None of all ch:(z is repugnant to the Phznomeny's ; bur otherwiſe, we 
cannot eaſily decermine from what cauſe the morion of the Stars ſhould 
proceed. 

Bur, HowTomes it topaſſe, that ſome ſtars anticipare, or get before 
others, ſoas char we ſec rhe orhers lefr b-hind them > This may happen 
eicher becauſe , the others performing the ſame diurnall-revolurion with 
them are moved mo:2 lowly, as the Moon, which moving more flow! 
then rhe relt, rowards the We't , is lefr as it were behind them ay is 
Oc becauſe, being carried abour by the diurnall motion rowards rhe Weſt, 
they are in the mean tine (lowly carried on , bya contrary mation to- 
wards the Eait , whereby chez Moon may nor have been Ike by the reſt, 
Eaſt-ward, but rather have lefr rhem Weltt-ward, Or becauſe , all chings 
being carried about onely with a diurnall reyolucion, and 2quall morion, 
yet (ome? pzrfo-m a longer, others a ſhorrer courſe ; and ſo the Moon, if 
ſhe be above the fixed jtarres , as ſome conceive, will perform 1ts reyolu- 
tion more flowly, and be obſerved ro be left behind, 

Certainly, ro aſſert any thing abſolurcly in theſe marters, beromes 
thoſe, who atfe& ro make oltentation of ſomething magnificent, and pro- 
digious befoce the multicude. 

Again, How comm:s.it ro paſſe, rhar rhe Sun, Mnon, and planets, when 
they come torh: Tropicks, or Solitices, rurn abour and go back agiin ? 
This may happ-n, ei: her becauſe, ſuch a kin1 of circular morion was at rhe 
beginning i npreſl'd upon 1 hete (tas, as thor hey ſhould be carried raund 
abour after a ſpirall-manner, limired on ea. h fide ar the Solitices. O-: rhac 
they go according ro the obliquiry of Heaven, whi. h in proceſle of time, 
acquir'd age ar 7 of char indirect polition, OF becauſe, they are r-pell'1 
by the aire, which ariveth them back on, now to, this fide, now ro char, by 
reaſon of its coldneſſe, denſity, or ſome or her quality, O- becauſe, their 
a'rment ts convenientl; d ſpoſed all along that way, kindling b.ick ward, and fai- 
ling forwards, : 

All theſe, and thoſe which are like theſe, have in them mthing repugnant to 
the evidence of things ; if 4 man alhering onely to the poſſib lity thar is in theſe 
_ can reduce each of themto that, which agreeth with the Phenomenas, 


not fearing the groundleſſe contrivement s of Aſtrologers , who forbear not to 


build,wpon and in them, a vaſt company of concentrick, orbs, 
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CHAP, IV: 


Of the Riſing, and ſetting of the Stars, and of the 
alternate length of dayes, and nights. 


He Riſing, and ſetting of the Sun , Moon, and the reſt of the Stars 
may happen three wayes. 

Firit,by appearance above, and occultation beneath: For that the Stars being 
alwayes bright and never exringuiſh'd,are ſo carried abour, above, and be- 
low the earch ; that ſometimes rhey riſe , ſomerimes they go down, or 
ſer : andthe Sun, in particular , when he goeth down cauſerh darkneſſe 
With us ; but rerurnivg , heenkindleth as ic were the Heaven with his 
morning-beams. There is not any thing amongſt the Phznomena's which 
contradicts rhis. ; 

Again, by veimng enkindled in the Eaſt quarter , 4nd extinguiſhed in the 
Welt: For, ihere ma; be ſnch ad;ſpoſition of the Medium in both theſe places, 
45 i har, whilit rhe Stars paſſe through it, what I affirm may be effeited , 
there bring nnthing in the Phenomena's that contraditts t ; ſeeing, there are 
not onely fountains , that extinguiſh, bur ſuch alſo, as enkindle Tapers, 
as thar ar Epire, formerly mentioned. So rhat the Ocean compaſſing the 
earth, th: Sun may be extinguiſhed by it in the Weſt quarter, and recnurn 
all along ir, pa'ting along the north into the Eaſt quarter, and from thence 
ariſe re-enkindled, 

Thirdly, by a new production every day ; for nothing hindreth, bur 
that there may every day ariſe new Suns ; for example , there flowing to- 
p71] ro rhe Eat, ſeverall fres, or ſeeds of fire, which joyn in one round 

2dy, and ſhine, and arecarried on impetuouſly rowards the Weſt, For it 
is reported , thar rhe like happens 1n the mountains of /da, and chiefly , 
abour the riſing of the Dog-(tar ; and rhat fires may meet in great bodies 
rogerher at certain ſeaſons , may be underſtood from whar is obſerved ro 
b2 done at ſome determinate time in all other bodies. For, from the con- 
fluxion and defluxion of ſeeds , Trees at a certain time bring forth leaves 
and fruits, at a certain rime ſhed them ; at a certain crime reeth are bred, at 
a certain time Ccalt ; and ſo in other things, which it were too long ro 
inſtance. 

Now the Sun's continuance aboye the earth making day , and his ab- 
ſence night ; How comes it to paſſe, thar all daies are nor equall, and all 
nights equall , bur that in Summer the daies are longer, the nights ſhor- 
rer; in Winter alternately, the nighrs longer and the daies ſhorter > This 
alſo may happen three waies, 

Firſt, For chat the revolutions of the Sun above and beneath the earth , are 
ſometimes per formed faſter, ſometimes ſlower, according to the alternate lengths 
of the places, or waies in which the Sun paſſeth: + And this by reaſon of 
the poſition of the Orb called the Zodrack,, through which the Sun paſ- 
ſeth obliquely , and intwo Signes of it makes the nights and the daies 
equall. Bur when from thence he declinerhro rhe North or South, as 
much of his journey as he rakerh off from one parc, either aboye or below 
the earch, ſo much be adds to the other, 

Secondly , Becauſe there may be certain places in the , Ether, which, by 
reaſon of their groſſneſs, and the reſiſtance which happens therempon , camnor be 
paſſed thoreugh ſo ſwiftly as others, Such are thoſe which make the Sun ſtay 
long lienearh the earthin the Winter , whereby they make the y lon- 


ger and the day ſhorter than in Summer, Some things of the ſame kind muy 
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be obſe-ved amongſt us, according to which it is convenient to explicate ſu- 
periour boates. 

Thirdly, chat in the alternate partsof the year, the fires, or ſeeds of 
fire aforeſaid, low rogerher in ſuch manner, as that they make a Sun ſ00- 
ner or later; andthe Sun riſes out of that part from which he begins, a 
longer or ſhorter courſe above the earth, 

They who inſiſt and fix upon but ſome one particular way, to explicate 
theſe etfes, borh contradict rhings apparent, and deviate from that which 
fals under human contemplation. 


CHAP. V. 


Of the light of the Stars, and of the changes and 
ſpots in the Moon. 


Lz us now ſay ſomething of rhe light , nor onely of the Sun, bur of 
the reſt of the Stars, and particularly of the Moon. Firit, men admire, 
that the Sun, beirg ſo lirtle , ſhould peur forth ſo much light our of him- 
ſelf, as ſufficerh to enlighten and warm the Heaven, the Earth, the Sea , 
and yet nor be ir (elf exhauſted. Bur the Sun is a kind of fountain, into 
which chere flow together from beneath on gvery (ide perperuall rivolets ; 
for the ſeeds of hear throughout the whole world flow ſo into the Sun, 
as that immediately from him , as from one fountain or head , both hear 
and light overfioweth every way, 

Moreover, the ſubltance ofthe Sun may be of ſuch rhickneſſe, and the 
lighr and hear which flowerh from hirff of ſtuch rhinaeſſe , char as a licrle 
current or arivolergttreaming from a ſpring , watereth the meadows and 
fields round abour it, wirhour any loflero it ſelf z ſo, thar of the Sun may 
be ſufficienc to irrignte, as 1t were, the whole world , withour any ſenſible 
diminution of the Sun, 

Moreover, the aire may be of ſuch a nature, as thar it may be kindled , as 
it were, by a licrle light , diffuſed from thz Sun ; as a whole field of corn 
may be ſer on fire by one {park. 

Likewiſe, rhe Sun may have his aliment round about him , which may 
ſupply whac he loſeth , as che flame of a lamp is fed by the oyle which is 
put to it. Ir may happen alſo many other waies, 

As tothe reit of the Stars , eſpecially rh: Moon , ir may be, that rhey 
have cheir Iighr from themſelves, 18 may be they borrow it from the Sun ; 
for amovolt us we ſee , that there are many things which ſhine of themſelves, 
many things wh ch borrow light fromathers ; and there is nothing appearing 
in the ſuperiour th.ngs themſclv:s ,. which hinders , but that enher of theſe opi- 
nions may be true, 

If a man preſerve ſtedfaſt in his mind the manifold waies , and the ſuppoſiti- 
ons confermable toit, and conſider the canſes together with it, leſt mind ng 
things that are incoherent, he orow wvaimly proyd , and ſometim:s fall into 
one particular way, ſometimes into another, 

As for the Moon , it is inthe firſt place wonderfull, How ſhe comes 
ro have ſo many changes , or increale or decreaſentlight, It may be, char 

eing round, and receiving light from rhe Sun, ſheis ſucceſſively ſo figu- 
red, (afrer the ſame manner as the aire, when the Sun riſerh, is enlighrned, 
and when he ferreth 1s darkenedſucces(ively) as thar going away from rhe 
Sunn , ſh2 ſceemerh every day roencreaſe , beraats ſhe ſhowerh more and 
more ot her enlightned-face to vs, untill ſhe preſents it ar full ; andrthen 
going towards rh: Sun, decreaſerh every day , becauſe ſhe ſhoweth leſſe 
| Eccee 2 and 
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and lefſe of it , untill ar laſt ſhe rurnerhno part of 1t cowards us , bur is 
quite unſeen. | 

Moreover, it may be, that rhe Moon being round , one pare of her may 
be brighr , another dark , and as ſhe rurneth her body abour may diſcover 
ro us, alrernately, more or lefle of each part, 

It may alſobe, that being bright oz ir telt , ſhe may be obſcured by an 
interpotition of ſome opacous body comming under her , which is hemi- 
ſpherical and hollow, and, movedalony with her, 1s continually rolled 
« 11 her. 

Neither doth any thing hinder, but that chere may every day ( according 
rowhat we formerly ſaid ) be made a new Moon of a ſeverall form and 
fieure ; as in like manner rhe ſeaſons of the Spring , Suinmer, Aurumn , 
and Winter, and many things in them , come andgo , are produced and 
p=:iſh,ar ſer times. | : 

In fine,it may be any way, wherein thoſe things which appear to us may 
be applyed ro explicarion of that manner, unleſſe ſome man, being much 
in love with one {irgular way, ſhall yainly rejed the rett, nor contdering 
whar things it is postible for a man to know, and thereupon aims ar the 
knowledge of thoſe things which man cannot arrain. 

Moreover , they admire in the Moon , that there appear ſpots in her 
face; but her face may appear ſo , euher from the various and different nature 
of the parts of the Moon , or from the interpoſvtion of ſome body, not ſo much 
opacous as dusky ; not rolling about her, bur perpetually adhereing co 
her: and not ſolid all over, bur full of holes like a Racker. 

Or it may be any other way of all thoſe which are obſerved co be conformable 
to things apparent, This is the courſe tro which we muſt adhere, concerning ſu- 
periour things ; for no man, if he contt/} againſt apparent things, can ever par- 
take of true tranquillity, 


CHAP, VI. 
Of the Eclipſes of the Stars, and ther ſet Periods. 


Ri there is nothing which uſeth co frike a greater terrour into men, 
then rhat ſometimes they obſerve Eclipſes , and defeRs of lighr in 
the Sunand Moon, to happen on a ſuddain. Yet why may nor this alſo 
happen many ſeverall waies ? 

For firſt, thz Sun may be eclipſed, for that rhe Moon being interpoſed, 
puts her dark orb or opacous body before him , and keeping away his lighr 
from theearth, cauſeth darkneſle in her, untill by her removall the lighr 
is reſtored. The Moon may be eclipſed, for rhar the earth, being INterpo- 
ſed betwixt her and the Sun, takes che Sun oft from her, and darkens her , 
while ſhe comes within the cone of the ſhadow, untill pasfing from out of 
It, ſhe recovereth lighr. 

Again, the Sun may be eclipſed, for thar ſome part of heaven, or ſome 
other opacous body , ſuch as 1s the earth , may move along with the Sun, 
and at cerrain times come underneath him , and intercept his light. And 
the Moon in like manner , for that ſome other opacous body pasſing be- 
twixt her and the Sun, keeps off che beams of rhe Sun from her, or mo- 
ving together with her , doth not onely perform its phaſes {lowly , bur 
ſomerimes overcaſts her with a ſuddain darknefſe, Nor to mention, that 
if ſhe be dark on one ſide and bright on the other , it may happen, that ſhe 
may ſometimes on aſuddain turn her dark fide rowards us, 

Moreover, both the Sun and Moon may ſuffer Eclipſe, for that they 
may paſſe thorough places pernicious to fife , and thereby their light be- 

come 
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come extinguiſhed, unrill going beyond chem they renew and recoe 
ver If. 

Thus ought the ſeyerall ordinary wayes to be heeded, and ſome of them 
alſo pur rogerher ir being poilible,that many cauſes may concurre, 

The periodicall order, by whicheclipſes happen ar certain times, 5s con- 
ceived co bekept in lik manner a; ammpſt ns in ſome things, as in the viciſſuuede 
of ſeaſons, There is no meed of recurring to the divine nature for the bringing of 
theſe to paſſe ; !et ms allow that to be free from all b»/tzelſe, and exquiſuely 
happy. | 

Hnleſſe this be done, all diſconr ſe of cauſes in ſuperiour things will be vaine ; 
as hath alreay happene 1 1o ſome, who takzug an impoſſible courſe became ſrivee 
ious for that they approved only one, and rejetted ail the reſt, rthongb they were 
poſſiv/e, and were tranſported ro dream of that wh.ch exceeds the capacity of the 
Intelleit, and were neuter able ta admity 25 they ought, apparent /' £nes, nor wn- 


derſtana,as they Jay,how to rejoyce with God. 


CHAP. VII, 
Of the Prefigntfications of tbe Stars. 


I: remains, we ſpeak of the preſignifications of rhe changes ot che ayre 
attribuced to the (tarrs,as rain,wind,drought,heat, and the like ; which 
happen according to che time of the riting or tetring of cerrain (tarrs, as of 
the Nog, Orion,the Pleiades, 

Theſe preſiqnrſicati ns may be maile either according ta the conlition of the 
Seaſons, it happens mthoje living creatures, which beins ſeen at one t1me with 
15,4t anorber with ethers,paſſins hither and thither, are /:gnes, not cauſes of the 
ſeaſons, for the riſing and ſeccing-ſtarrs may be not cauſes but ſignes of thoſe 
mutations ; or as it happensnot certainly, but caſually, at what time theſtars riſe 
or [ et,there are cauſes of ſome mutation in the ayre, 

For nc<4,her of theſe 1s repnwgnant wuh things apparent ; aud what cauſe 
there may be, veſides theſe agreeab'e with things apparent, we cannot per- 
CEIVC, 

It is not without ſome reaſon what I hinted of prefignifications; which 
are obſerved in tone animals, to be made Lab Ts ro the condition of 
the ſeaſon which at that rime comes in, fo as the motions obſerved in A- 
nimal; only declare trempelts, but make them nor. As thoſe, for example, 
which depart from us in Autumne induce nor any neceflity of rhe win- 
rers being ac that time : neirher is there any divine nature which tits and 
marks the departure of living creatures,that it may make good what is fore- 
rold by them. 

This is a kind of folly that cannor fall upon any animal in which there 
were the le(t grain of wir ;ſo far is ic from being wn that nature which poſe 
ſeſſeth all feliciry. 


CHAP, VIIL 
Of Comet s,and thoſe which are called Falling 


arrs, 


Har hath been hicherto ſpoken of the ſtarrs,belongs to the Sun and 
Moon, and Starrs which having been made from rhe beginning of 
theWorld conſtanrly inhere and appear in heaven. Bur befides cheſe,there 
are other ſtars, which ſometimes are generated or newly appear, and afrer 
ilome 
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ſome few dayes or months either periſh or lye hid. They are called Comets, 
quaſi Comaie Stelle hairy-tiarres, for that they have a long train like haire, 

Some alſo there are rhar laſt but for a moment, vaniſhing almoſt atſoon 
as they appear;and,ſeeming in ſome kind of excurhon to fall downgthey are 
ordinarily termed falling-ltars. 

As for the Comets, they may be generated; Either {or that ſome fire is ſome- 
times kindled in ſome of thoſe ſuperiour places, and being hind/ed ts for arime 
nouriſhd and moved, according to the abundance and diſpoſition of the matter. 
Or elſe they appear, for that heaven as to that part which is over our heads,hath 
ſome peguliar motion according to ſeveral viciſſundes, (5 as theſe ſtarrs are dri- 
ven to be made manifeſt, Or elſe, they come forth by reaſon of a certain diſp3= 
ſition at ſumetimes ; and, aſſoon as they come lower towards us, they become ma- 
nifeſt, 

EL. diſappear to xr ſightthrough the cauſes contrary to theſe : either the 
maiter Tonventent for thems 5s nor placed ail along as it is in that place where 
they are obſerved to inhere, ſo as by degrees through want of aliment, they con- 
ſume 4s it were and go out, or that ſome thing oppoſeth their motion, Andthat 
may happen, not only for that this part of the World, round about which the reſt is 
rurned,remaineth wnmoved as ſome affirme; but alſo, for that there may be in the 
ayre ſome mperuous gyration which may hinder their moving round, and drive 
it another way, as may alſo happen to the other ſtars which are called Planets at 
the Tropicks. 

Moreover this may happen many other wayes if we diſcourſe upon that which 
is conformab'e to things apparent, 

As for thoſe which are called falling-ſtarrs, they may be made either by 
pieces broken off from the true ſtars, or from the fallmg down of that matter 
whereof there is akind of difflation, as may happen alſo in lightning ; or from a 
company of igni fying atoms,meeting and joyning together ro effett it; the morion 
being made, according 4s the force of meeting together was from the beginning, 
Or from the driving of wind up tt gather within certain cloudy bottoms or win- 
mgs,and ſetting it a- fire whilſt it 15 rolled up and down, and breakimg thorongh 
the botrames wh:ch reſtrain them, and moving to that part towards which that 
impul ſion carryes them, 

There are other wayes not fitttious,by which this may be done, But of ce- 
leſtall Mereors,enough. 


CHAP. IX. 
Of Clouds. 


Ext theſe are the aeriall Meteors, which are made neerer us inthe 
aire. We ſhall begin with the Clouds;than which nothing is genera- 
red above in the ayre ot ſeen,more frequencly, 
A Clond therefore may be generated and have ts being, by ſome accumulation 
As it were of the ayre, the winds driving it, ſo as that acloud 1s nothing but a 
thickxing f theair. Apgaine, by implication of ſome atoms cohering mutually 
10 one another, and fit to produce ſuch a compound ; and this when they firit 
come together into little bodyes of clouds, and thoſe are gathered ro- 
gether into greater bulks,ſo as at laſt they become grearell of all. 

They moſt commonly ſeem to riſe at the rops of Hills, for thar the firſt 
little compounds are ſo ſubtleas that they eſcape the fight, and are carryed 
on by the wind,untill bzing by little condenſed,they appear on the tops of 
the tulls which by reaſon thereof ſeem to ſmoak. 

If any ſhall doubt, From whence there can come fo great a conflux of 
atoms as is ſufficient to make ſuch great bulks of Clouds, ler him confi. 
der, 
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der, that if no other way, yer they may ar lealt come from wirhout,out of 
the immenſity of theUniverſe where there is an infinite multicude.of them, 
And this becauic there is allowed to the principles a free paſſage in and 
our thorough the vents ofrhe World,as was formerly declared, ; 

Moreover,a cloud may be generated by the gathering toge her of effluxions 
and exhalations, out of he earth and water, and carried upwards. For,thar 
there are many lictle bodyes drawn out of che whole Sea, appeareth by 
Garments which being hung upan the (hore g-ow moytt. Beiiges we ſee, 
thar every where out of rivers, ariſe milts and exhalations and vapours in 
ſu- h abunoance, as rhar being carried upwards they darken the skye, and 
by licrle and lirrle meecing rogerher ru:n inro clouds. 

N-1 her deth any th.nos Finder but that theſe coagmentations may be made 


many other Wayes, 


CHAP. IX. 
Of the Wind,and of Prefters. 


Ind may be generated, firſt, when the atoms or little bodyes leap out of Laert. 

ſome ro-V-nient places ard fly thorough the ar, there being amore ve- 
hement eff» /i0n made from ſ.-me heaps which are proper for {een kind of e- 
miſſions; ” When ina narrow vacuun there are many little bodyes, there * Segec. nar. 
followeth Wind ; and contrary,the airis quiet and calm, when in a great quzſt.55. 
vacuun there are bur a few little bodyes. 

For,as in a marker place or tireet.as long as the people are but few they Senecs ibid. 
walk without any trouble ; bur when they run inco ſome narrow place, / 
they juitle and qurrrell wirh one anorher ; 1o in this ſpace whichencom- 
paſſerh us, wh-n many bodyes crowd intoone hetle place, they mult ne-- 
ceſſarily ju'tle one anocher, and be thruit forward, anddriver ba. k, and 
entangled and ſqueezed ; of which is made rhe wind, when they whi. h 
conteiied yeeld and having b-en long ro(P'd up and down uncertainly 
ſhrink:bur when a few bodyes (tirre up and down in a large ſpace, they can 
neither drive nor be driven imperuouſlly, 

Again, Wind may be cauſcd when rhe ayr is driven on and agitated when 2 
either by exhal ions comming trom the earch.and water, or by the Sun's ©" **33: 
pre Ting upon it from above,for it is manifelt,thar where the air 18 agirared 
and (tirred, thzre is cauled wind, (9 as wind leems to be nothing elſe,bur 
the waves of rhe aire, Whence we may con-eive that the wind ſo newhat 
reſembles wairer troubled, and char che more violent winds come from 
being (tirred by Come more vehement cauſe, afrer the ſ1m2 manner as tor- 
rents rage and mak? waſte when there happzns a valt d:fluxion of waters 
by great ſh-wrs falling vpn the moun-ains, 

Preſters are win1y whi ling<(for - he heryzand rhoſe whic h bu-ne, from Laerr: 
which rhe name is raken, are a kind of thunder). They may b- genera ed 
either from the depr ſſun of a cloud afier various fa hions (awards inforine pla- 
ces, whilſt #t is carried down and driven on by abnndanceof wind, which rau's 
it ſelf abour, and tears away the ſiles of the clovd, the wind alſ) driv:th on he 
cloud immediately fo om wi haut, or from the wind ſtanding round abut, when 
as the ayr preſſirg upon it from abrve, and withall the air wh:ch [s d wen on 
and diffuſedronnd abt hind ing by reaſon of 'ts denſity, the great abundance 
of wind knoweth not whi ch way it may ſprea1'it {+{f,and being driven buck, as 
well by the fides as from above, it neceſlacily thrults the cl>ud down- 


wards, 
When this Preſter is thruſt 'own upon the land, it cauſuth whirl-winde, whes 
wpon the ſea, whirl-pools, Whicl-winds are lefſe frequently ſeen, becauſe 
che 
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che mountains ſnatch them away before rhey come within our fight ; 
whirl-pools more fiequently , by reaſon of the wide ſmoorhnefle of the 
ſea, into which we may behold a cloud like a pillar deſcend from heaven, 
and puſh it down, as ir were with the force ofan arm or fiſt, uncill the 
violence of the wind breaking thorough 1t , tne ſea works and boilszand the 
ſhips incur a danger almot: inevitable. 


CHAP. XI, 
Of T bunder. 


T was not without reaſon thar I ſaid, there are alſo fiery Prefters , 

whichare not different from Thunder. For, Thunder ſeems to be cauſed 
by the manifold conglomeration of blaſts, ſwelling with fiery lictle bodies , 

within the bulks of che clowds ; and by rhe evolution and ftrong enkindlirg of 
them, and breaking of che clowd by the fir es which #5 ſo forcibly carted to inferi- 
our places , according 44 that breaking forth 1s , ſometimes diretted towards a 
high mountain, ( which kind of places are ofceneſt ſtruck, with thunger ) ſome- 
times iowards othey things, Nd 

For that the nature of thunder is fiery is manifeſt, eyen becauſe it ofren 
burneththe houſes upon which ic is darred, and tor thar it leaveth behind 
it a ({ench like brimRone, Thar it is generated within the clowds , is eyi- 
dent, for that it never thanders when rhe sky is clear ; but the clowds firſt 
eather rogether all along the air , and darken rhe sky , and there ariſech 
a foul bighe , as it were, of ſhowers. Laltly , that many lictle bodies or 
ſeeds, as 1t were, of fire, are contained within aclowd, may be argued, as 
well from the effe&, as for that amonglt the luctle bodies of a cloud rifin 
vpfrom beneath, are intermingled, nor onely watery, but fiery alſo, an 
of other ſorts. Withall, it cannot be, bur char che clowd mutt receive ma- 
Dy things from the beams of the Sun. 

When therefore the blaſt or wind which drove the clowds together, 
hath incermingled it ſelf with che ſeeds of fize, that arein the boſom, as 
it were , and cavity of the cloud, there is cauſed a whirling or vortex 
within ic , which being carried abour very tapidly , groweth hot by mo- 
tion; and either by incenſion of this heat , or the contagion of ſome other 
fire, breakerh out into perfe& rhunder , and tearing the clowd is darted 
forth, Now the clowd is cleft and broken, by reaſon that the places round 
abour the whirling or vortex , are taken up , and ſtuffed thic ker with the 
part of the clowd ; neither, by reaſon of their being ſqueezed up ſo cloſe 
together, is thereany chinck open , whereby whilſt it is ſpread with the 
wind may infinuare it ſelf, and retire , by CEE 0 1t by degrees, 
Whereupon it is neceſſary , that thefire lately made, bang dilated by the 
wind , breaks thorough the clowd with violence , which makes the noiſe 
ofthunder ; and comming forth, ſhinerh and filleth all parts witha glitce- 
ring lighe, 

Fr hy alſo be, that the force of the wind may light from wjthout upon 
the clowd, at ſuch time as the thunder is marure and perfect , and ren- 
_ the clowd, make way for the fiery vortex to break thorough, 

t may alſo be , rhar rhefiery vortex , though not ſer on hre when ic 
breaks forth , may be kindled afterwards in its paſſage through che aire ; 
afrer the ſame manner as a leaden ſlugge paſſingthorovgh the aire, growes 
hor, and rakes fire. It may alſo be, that rhefire is madein the very Fahing 
againſt the thing which ir hrs » the ſeeds of fire being truck out of both, 
in che ſame manner as they are truck by a flinr out of ſteel. 

Theje are many other waies by which this fire may be kindled, or yr 
made, 
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_ Buc how comes it ra paſſe, , the morion of Thunderis fo ſwiff, Al d 
Irs troak ſo violent > This proceeds fram the great violence of the erup-. 
rion, .and the cenuiry ;.by reaſon of which,, nothing in. the way reſilts 
ch:m,. andforce, whichs, as ic were, doubled by gravity, anden;reaſerh 
by, motion. ..... | OY FE 
Hay comes ic to penetrate rhorough, the walls of houſes, ro_melr me- 
talls in a mo-nznc, to, draw. our all che Wine our of full vellclls?; This pro+ 
ceeds from che cenuity 4,and quick motion, and violent farce of che lirgls 
bodies, .wherebyircav ina moment dilſipare and diſperſe thoſe rhings , 
which chz acdina-y fire of che Sun cannot under a long rinme. , 
Of Lightning and Thunder-clapy, 
' Lrtiough [ hincedþby the way , how Lightning aq how Thunder ace 
generated; yet nothing hinders, but char they may be generated ma- 
ny watzs betides?. 
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. For Liohtnin:; may be made either by: Be rubbing or ſtriking of the clouds Larne. 


againſt one another , ſuchaking d ſuing fromthem ; or by ſucha 
Spatare and contormarion of le axes - rogerher, as cauſerh fire, 
and generates lightning, ; aſrec che ſa:nz manner as. we obſerye it to be 
done, RM iron and attone are hit againſt one anocher, 
0- by the winds ſtirring up 24 of the clawds tho{e budies, or little bodies , 
thit is”, "atoms , whch cauſe this glujering brighineſſe z far that the wind 
(ard eſpecially ifir.grow hot like a leaden flugge J rikes off the ſame lic- 
tle badi;s; which are (truck by the muruall artrition of che clowas, __ .. 
Or br {guy forih; c/ere beinz made 4 compreſſim either by the claw4t ot 
with another, or by the winds: driving them , which is cauſed over and above 
the force of collifon.. | 

O- by interception of the light which is diffuſed by the Stars , which there- 
wpon 18 driven by th: rhotion of the e(ywas an winds,and fall: h ont of the clowde, 

, Or by the falling down of ſome moſt tenudovs light our of the clowds , whilſt 
the clowd: ave intrinſecnlly gather'd together by; 8 fires and withall, thunder 
w canſ-4 like a kind of bounce by their muion, 

Or by the enkjndling of a wind , which is cauſed , 4s well by a vehement in- 
tenſur[ſe, as convalution of motion, 

O- by a breaking of thr clowd)s by the winds, and falling down of fiery atoms, 
which cauſe lightning to ſhine, 

Thac lightning may be generated many other waies, 'he will eaſily per- 
cet "9 wor adheres co things apps ent , andis able to underfland nhas [wits 
w th them, F p44 

Thunder-claps.may be made thus, Either by the rolling of a wind with'n the 
cavities Y the clowd:, 4s in ordinary veſſtllr, when ſomething « rolled in them, 

Or making acrack by the very difflation and eballtion, as it were, of the fire, 
within the ſame clowdsr, | 

Or by the break ing and tearing of the ſame clowds z 4s when a ſwollen bl ad- 
der cracks, paper 18 torn, or a ſhrowd rene. 

Or by the ſame clow41, rubbing and driving againſt one another , having 


acquired an icy kind of concretion, *and this by reaſon of the winds drivin 1 thens; _ 
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as tall woods crackle ar rhe blowing of the Eaft-wind, waves unbroken 
murmur , garments hung up , and-papers carried away and bearen , asic 
were, by the winds, make a claccering noiſe, | 

Or by extinRion of the fire or rhander, breaking our of one cloud, and 
lighring upon another which is watetiſh , wherenpon ir bifſes like red hor 
iron, taken our of the fife, and caft inco che watef. 2 

Or by che burning of ſome dry clowd , which crackles like a branch in 
rhe fire. | ws 
' Ina word, that this alſo may bt explained ſeverall waies , the things whith 
Ap pear evince aud reach us , that we chink not , with tghorant and ſuper-. 

itious perſons, that the noiſe of thunder denotes the appearance of ſome 
70d, ſince other bodies, beivg truck againſt one anorher , makea ſourid al- 
f, 3s Mill-Rtones in griftiding, or the hands clapped togerher, | 
* Leſt any wonder how tiow it comes to pafle, thar lighcning is ſeen be- 
fore che rhunder is heard, rchis may —_— » cithey for that in ſome certain 
d(poftion of tht clowdl, as ſoon as the wind lighrs upon them, there leaps forth 
ſuch a ned” Ger 28 of little bodies, as cauſeth lightning; and thereupon the 
wind, by rolling upand down, maketh this ſoknd, 

Or for that they being both he ate rogerber , the lightnirg 1s brought to 
#rwith a quicker nimb ene(ſt ; the thantler tomrmth later, 4s happeneth in ſome 
things which are ſeen at diſtance, and make a ſound by blowes ; for iis mani- 
feſt,that the ftroak is ſeen beforc the ſound is heard. 


CHAP, XIIL 
Of Rin and Dew. 


WE: muſt now ſpeak of warery concretions , whereof ſome continue 
Auid, others acquire ſome ſolidity by the impreſſion of cold; 
thoſe which continue fluid are Rain and Dew, wheteof one js made, the 
heaven being clowdy; the othery when it is clear, 

Rait) may be made ofche clowds, either when being rhinner chen or- 
dinary , thewind drivingthem, or rhey pany upon one another, are 
ſqueezcd together , and knit into drops ; or when being thicker then or- 
dinary, they ate rarih'd and changed by heat ot by the wind ; ors like wax , 
melt ſo, that they fall down 1n drops. 4 

That there are ſeeds of water contained in the clowds, is ſo well 
known , that we need not ſpeak of it. | They aſcend tog&her with the 
clowds , they encreaſe rogether with chem , and are diſperſed thorovgh 
chem, as blood through the parts of our body, Neither doth there aſcend 
moiſture intothe clowds from all tivers onely, but the clowds alſo which 
hang over the ſea receive moiſture, like a fleece of wool. 

Wherefore rain may flow from the clowds , either when the force of 
the wind thruſteth the clowds ”w together , and great ſtore of ſhowers 
being raiſed above them , preſſerh and thruſts them ; or when che clowds 
by the power of the winds are rarifi'd , and ſuffer their moiſture to flow 

abroad; or by rhe hear of the Sun are ſo difſolyed, that they fall down in 
drops, and , as Iſaid, like melting wax. 
| k may happen, that rains ſometimes laſt a long while , becauſe it then 
happeneth, char many ſeeds of waters , rifing up to ſeverall clowds , and 


. 


'diſperſed every way, may ſupply the rain. Sometimes alſo the earth ree- 


king, exhales back again all the moiſture which ſhe teceiveth, 
ew is made , either by the Deg ether of the little bodies in the 
air , whichareofſucha nature, as to be he to generate this kindof moi- 


ture; or by the bringing forth of lictle bodies , which chiefly generate dew 


above , when they ſo meet together as r6 make that moiſture , and flow 
down 
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__ CHAP. Xly, 
"Of Hail, Snow, and Froſt. 


F watery Concretions, which by impresfion of cold are congeaked in« 
co ſome (olidity., there are rwo which are made when the heaven is 
clowdy, Hail and Snow; one, when it is clear, Froſt. 

Hail is generated, either when che congelacion is (tronger , by reaſon of 
the ſerling, of a cold wind which is on every fide, and preflech che drip- 
pings or drops of the clowds, which orherwiſe would go away into rain, 
or when the congealed bulk cleaverh aſunder in many places, and by a 
moderate liquefa&tion, warerydrops jnfinuating into the chincks by com- 
presſion of the parts, and breakjngrthe whole frame inco pieces, they cauſe 
char the parts exiſt comp ney by themſelves, and makea heap of 
fragments, which are thereupon diſperſed. 

Fhar cheſe fragmenrs be in a manner round', nothiog hindrerh, either, 
for that the ontmoſt corners are cat off on every fide, by reaſan of their 
long falling - or, for char in their very forming, ſomerhing eicher water 
or windy, ſurrounds all the parcs evenly, as we ſaid, ſo char their furface 
is round, and not un-even. 

Snow happenerh ro be made eirher by thin water poured out of the 
Clonds , ſo as thar it froarhs, { ſome Clouds fir for the purpoſe preſſing, 
and the winds blowing them abroad ) and is afterwards congealed inthe 
very Morion, by reaſon, of ſome more yehement cold inche lower places 
of the Clouds. , 

Or by ſome ſmooth congealing, cauſed in the Clouds; unto which, 
whilſt che lirrle watery bodies, compreſſed by, and neighbouring ro, one 
another, arrive, there 1s cauſed an aggeneration.of ſuch Jooſneſle, as the 
flocks of ſnow have , whereas, the {ame driving one another harder, cauſe 
hail, which rwo chings chiefly are made in the aire. : 

It may alſo be , that a kind of ejaculacion of the ſnow, which fallech 
down in heaps, may be made, the Clouds which were firſt congealed, 
breaking ic aſunder. 

Laſtly, froſt is made of the ſame lirtle bodies as dew, when, as the lirrle 
drops of dew made either way , areby che cold remperament of the Aire 


congealed, and in congealing, receive alight compaftedneſſe. 


CHAP, XV. 
Of the Rein-bow, and Hales. 


WW: muſt not here paſſe by rwo remarkable things, which appear in 
the Clouds or above; The Rain-bow, an Arch of various colours, 


over againſt the Sun ; and Halos, which ſometimes like a white crown 
compaſſerh the Moon. ; 

The Rain-bow is made either, for that the moilt aice ſhinech by che op- 
poſite ſplendor of the Sun., or for that ic is che particular nature of lighr, 
and of the aire, co preſent ſuch kind of colours either all of them, or one 
onely, from Which ( ſhining forward) the neighbouring parts of che aire 
are ſo coloured ; in like manner, as we obſerve to be done, when the parts 
of any thing which is enlighrned , make the parrs of other things next co it 
ſhine alſo. | 

. As to the roundneſſe of its figure ; this is cauſed by reaſon, thar iris 
Fffff 2 onely, 
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convey'd tothe beholders eye » trom adiftanceevery way equall ; or, for 
chat the aroms , which are carried our of the aire into che! Cloud, are ſo 
compelled, that every concretion made of them , is formed into rhis 


' roundneſle. 


A Halos is made about th: Moon , either by the carrying up of a ſome- 
what groſſe or lighely-cloudy.aire xowards the Moon , ; whilſt iy the mean 
time, ſome efluxions derived from her , do as it were fifr it, (for they do 
not abſolutely diſperſe it )in- ſuch manner, - that they areformed into a 
circle about her in this cloudy figure. 

Or by the aire , compelled about the Moon, after ſuch a manner, as co 
make this round and grofſer figure about her ; which ſome conceive ro 
happen according to ſome of her parts, -or by ſome effluxion driving roge- 
ther from without , ors by inſinuation of heat from beneath, fir ro effe& 


his. 
BY CHAP, XVI 
Of Awernall places. 


T5 refts, that we ſpeake ſome things of Ayernall places , ſo termed, for 
that they are pernicious to birds ; for when birds attempc co flye over 
them, they inſtantly fall down and dye: As alſo concerning the cauſes of 
Peltilence, as far as they depend on the aire. 

I mutt here only repeat, that the earth containeth all kinds of lirtle bo- 
dies ſo diyerſly 6gured that ſomeare ſuitable to the patures of Animals,o- 
thers burrfull; and by reaſop that the contextures of Animals are ſo unlike 
ro one another, ſome of theſe are convenient and wholſome to ſome Ani- 
mals, which to others are inconvenient and pernicious. And why nor ? 
when the conrexture and remper of the ſame perſon being changed by a 
Feaver, the ſame wine, which before did him mpch good, is now as dead Y 
tohim as ro be ſtabb'd tothe hearr. | 

It 1s manifeſt that many _ unpleaſant, troubleſome, and pernicious 
ordinarily come into the rafte,theſmell,che couch,and all the ſenſes,nor to 
mention ſome trees which cither cauſe a heavineſſe to thoſe who ſleep in 
their ſhade, or by an ili ſent kill chem; nor ſtrong wine, or the fume of coals 
and the like : How many places are there , which exhale Rrong and hurr- 

full ſcenrs of brimRone and ſulphur > They who dig in Mines, who look 
ſo wan, and dye ſo ſoon, - how many noiſome vapours do they find ro 
breathe our of che inmolt parts of the earth ? 

Thus there are ſome places our of which rheſe vapours breathe , which 

cing carried up into the aire, diffuſed round over it, in ſome manner poy- 
ſor it, and infe& ic with a deadly qualiry ; ſo as that, when birds come to 
paſſe over it , Velxti fi Aulicr menſium tempore Caſtoreum off aciat, they be- 
come ſtupefy'd, and immediately fatl down dead, 

It may alſo be, that the aire which lies between the birds and the earth, 
being cleft aſunder by the force of a vapour breaking forth, and rhe place 
becoming almolt vacuous ; the birds may not have a ſupport, upon which 
co ref} their ſpreading wings , and continue their flight, ſo that they ſink 
and fall, over-burthen'd by the weight of their own body, Thus much for 


Avernall places. 
CHAP, XVI]. 
Of Peſtulence. 


'F Hough Pefiilence , ora morrall affe&ion of the aire may come from 
above, like a Cloud or dew , yer it is molt commonly cauſed, when 
rhe 


1 
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the earth is putcify 'd by unſeaſonable rains and heats, and ſach a yapour 
ariſerh our of it, as ivfeRs che aire, and killeth fac and neer, not only men 
bac ocher living Creatures. k EIYOL SQ 

Thar the aire eaſily entertains the affeRion ( or qualicy ) of the yapour 
breached.immediately our of the earch incoirt , 4s minifel, om the diſca- 
ſes chagace particular co Countries, as hers wictrus, the gawt is frequenc ; 
among the Achzans , ſorenefle of eyes + Ah. the LE£27ptian:, the Le- 
profie ; As alſo for that, Travellers find ic by experience , acknowledging 
chat che aire in ſeverall places is, very difterent;; \, '\ | - 

Thac chis affe&ion 1s ſometimes propa ared by the aice, the nature of 
the Peltilence declarerh, as thac eſpecually, which, in the memory of qur 
Anceſtors beginning in «/thiopia,, ranon into Lybia-and ,,£gypr,and A- 
molt over all che dominions of che King of Perfis , ſoas it came into ar 
Cicty and Country alſo, and quite laid ic waſte, "_ 

: This propagation is made , when the-poiſonous vapour intermingling 
its liccle bodies with ch2 aire, doch ſo diſorder, and. pervert the ſcituation 
of the little bodies rhereof , that wharſoeyer of-rhem are like ics owne, it 
formerth into the ſame contexrure : as when fire infinuating wich its lirtle 
bodies into wood, ſo alrerech. its compoliriop , that it Rrikes forrh all rhe 
flery licrle bodies.thar are in ir ; and, out-of it , maketh a new fire like eo ir 
ſetfe. Moreover, as. fire running along in. irs ſwift mocion , [is able ro 
ſpread it ſelfe chorough a whole Wood ;. ſo this Peltilenc affeQion » by 
reaſon of the lictle bodies, of which it conſiſts , creeperh forward by De- 
grees, and changeth che aire a great way, untill. ir be repreiſ*d by an affeRi- 
on quire different, in like manner,as when a Cloud or miſt creeps thorough 
the Ares and by lictle and lictle , . changeth, and dilturberh ic all along as ic 

oech, | | 
, Nor.co mention ,. that when men by breathing, draw the aire into their 
bodies, they ſuck in at che ſame time , che lirtle bodies of chis affeRion z 
wherewich, choſe which are like them in the body are tranſpoſed, and per- 
yerted inthe ſame manner, as we ſaid of the aire; and by contagious affla- 
cion, they are tranſmirred gn co others , which cauſe the ſame perverſion, 
whereby rhe diſeaſe ſpreads Every where. 

Thus much concerning nor Meteorology onely, bur all Phyſiology : of 
which che few things that we have ſaid are (uch , as that by hen 4 
them,'we may throughly underſtand the things that are done, whereby the 
things that are of afhinicy with them , may be comprehended ;; and the 
cauſes of particular effets in Nature, known. For they, who purſue nat 
theſe with all poſſible diligence, are far from underſtanding them, as they 
qughts and from obtaining the end, for which thoſe are to be underttood? 

nd never mult we calt out of Mind the Criteries , ( nor the evidence 
chat belongs to every. one of them ) becauſe,. if we forſake not theſe, we 
ſhall wich right reaſon find out from whence perturbation ariſeth , and 
what it 13 char cauſerh fear, and ſhall quit our ſelves from it, underſtanding 
the cauſe of ſuperiour things, and of all others which ordinarily happen, 
and ſtrike great fear into others, 

Burt, preſuppoſing the Criteries , it. avails moſt co apply onrſelvesto 
ſpeculation of che principles, of which all chings conſiſt, and of che infini- 
ty of Narure, and other rhings coherent wich theſe , and with conſtant re» 
membrance to preſerve the chiefeſt and molt generall Maxims concerning 
them. For by this means , we ſhall be farchelf off from Fables, and obrain 


char undiſtn'bed ſtare of mind, whichis the rrue and onely mark; at which, 
io all chis diſcontſe, we have aimed. 
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PHILOSOPHY: © 


ETHICK, or MORAL S. 


T refteth thar we ſpeak of Erh:ck,, or the Philoſophy of 2ſanners ; 
neither is it without cauſe that we ſaid at firſt, char chis 1s to be eftee- 
-med the principall part of Philoſophy, becauſe tha which is,ofNacure 
would be nſcleſſe, unlefſe ir conferr'd to che end of life with an E-» 
thicall conſideration. -- Even Prudence ir ſelfe, which belongs co this 
part, therefore excells naturall Philoſophy, becauſe ir rules it, and uſerh, 
1t as a means r6 moral Philoſophy. | | 
In ſaying this part concerns the exd of life, 7 ſhow why it is commonly 
called the Philoſophy concerning Life and Manners, or concerning the 
Infticution of the a&ions of life (for Manners are no other then the cu- 
Rtomary ations ofhumane _ likewiſe concerning the Ex, thar is, the . 
extream or greateſt of the goods which we purſue; and concerning things 
eligible and ayoidable, inaſmuch as it preſcribeth che ele&ion of ſuch 
things as conduce to that end, and the avoidance of fuch as divert from 
It. 

For the end of life by the racir conſent of all men, is Felicity ; and ſince 
almoſt all miſs of that end, mult it nor happen either for that they propoſe 
nor tothemſelyes that felicity which rhey ought, or for that they uſe nor 
che righr means to atrain it ? | 

When we behold ſo many, who, abounding in all things neceſſary to 
the uſe of life(ſwimming in wealth, adorn'd with ticles, flouriſhing mn a 
hopefull iſſue ; in fine, poſseſs'd of all thihgs commonly elteemed aeſira- 
ble ) are notwithſtanding anxious and querulous, full of cares and ſollici- 
rudes, diftrated with terronrs,ina word, leading a miſerable lifez thence 
we may inferre, that rhey know not wherein true felicity conſiſts, and 
by whar meanes it may be attained: their hearts reſembling a veſſell, 
which either being leaky and full of holes, can never be filled; or 
being tainced with ll liquor, corrnprts and ſpoyles whatſoever it, re» 
recelves, 

It'is rherefore worth onr paines, by the benefir of this Philoſophy 
( which treats ofthe Endand of Felicity) to cleanſe and mend our hear, 
that it may be ſarisfid with alittle, and be pleaſed in the enjoying of any 
thing, we mu/? I wot for ſhow but ſeriouſly ; for it is hrs, by not 
that we ſeem ſound, but that we be ſound : We mult philoſophize forthwith, 
and nor deferre it tothe morrow ; for even ro day it concerns us to live 
happily, and it i& 4 miſchief of folly that it alw ayes begins to live, or defers to 
begin,but in themean time liverh never, p 

A ſtrange thing it is | We have been borne ence, we cannot be born twice, - 
and age muſt have anend ; Yet thon O Man, though the murrow be mit in thy 
power, in confidence of living to morrow, pur ſt thy ſelf off tothe future, and 
looſeſt the preſent : So mens lives waſte with delay, and hence it © that ſome of 
us dye in themidſt of —_— ; Every man leaves the World as if he had 
but newly entred it; and therefore old men are upbraided with infancy, 
berauſe, as if employed in buſineſs rhat concerns them nor, they do nor 
rake notice that they live,and ſotheir whole life paſſeth away without the 
benefir of life, Let 
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__ Ler us therefore efideavour ſo to live that we may not repent of 
time paſt; and ſo enjoy rhe preſent, as if the merrow nothing concer 
us. He moit fweerty- arcains the morrow who leaft needs or delires 
the morrow; and thar hour overtakes a man moſt welcome, whereof he 
had framed ro himſelf the leaft hope. And fince ic artrouhloſame a/wayes 
to begin life, 1:t life be alwaycs to us as it were perfet andabſolure, and 
as if there wanted nothing to its meaſure, The life of « fool ts wn a is 
ifs 11.1085, it is whol/y carried on to the future ; \er us avour 
char ours be pleaſant, fecure, nor only preſent, but. even now ſecled 
in (afery. | 
Doubelelſe, che way to fly folly is toaſcend that warch-cower ( as ix 
were ) of wiſe men, from whence we may behold che relt wandring, and. | 
in life, vainely ſeeking life. If you chinkir pleaſant from Land co 
bold Marriners ſtriving wich torms, or, withour.endangering your (cl 
ſee Armies joyning bartell ; certainly, nothing can hemore delight 


chen from rhe calm throne of Wiſdome ro view the rumyulrs and con». 


rentions of fools, Not thar it is pleaſant chart orhers be aflifeds 
but it pleaſerh, that we are nor involvedin the ſame evills. 

But thar we may in ſome meaſure, to our ability, belp thoſe whode- 
fireto attain this heighrh of wiſdom;we will colle& our medicarions 
theſe things, treatin firſt of Fe/icity, which is man's greareſt g>od,andrhen 
of thoſgthings which conduce to the making and preſervingic, which are 
nothing elſe bur the Yertses themſelves, f 


CHAP. I. 


Of Felicity, or the end of Good as farre « Mau 
| is capeble of it. 


F Felicity we muſt firſt rake notice, it is cermedthefind, that is, the 

aſt,the extream and grearett of Goods; becauſe lince thoſe things ace 
called Gonds whi: h alluce the appztite ro purſue chem; and of theſe 
Goods ſome are deſired for rhemſelves, ſome for other things, Fe» 
licity is ſuch a Good as all goods ought ro be referred upto, ic ſelfe to 
none, | 
And though Fe/:eity, or Beatirnds, and happy life be che ſame thing, yer 
thar dorh not hind:r us, bur that we ſometimes mencion the end of bap- 
Py life,whi. h we do = ey che vulgar po raking the end of hap» 
py life, and happy life, for the ſame rhing ;but nor implying any fucchec 
end, to wich happy life = be thought robe referred. 

This premiſed, we muſt firſt diſtinguiſh felicity inco wn kinds ; one 
ſup:eam, incapable of intenſion and remiſſion ; che other ſubalcernare in 
which chere may be addirion and derra&tion of pleaſure, F 

The fir(t,is conceived ro he a tare, than which none can be imagined, 
berrer,ſweerer,more defirable,in which there is no ill ro be feared,no good 
wanting : there is nothing char would and may nor be done; and which is 


ſo ſure that ir can at no timebe loſt. 


By the orher, we underRand a (tare, iÞ which ir is as well as may be os 
in which rhere are very qany neceſſary goodz, veryfewills,and in whric 

ic is permirred colead a life oſweerly," ſo quietly, andconttancly,asche 
Company,Courſe of life, Conſtitution of Body,” Age, and ocher circam- 


Rances will allow. « abs 
Nor without reafon is it T make this diſtin&ion and definition, For, 


rhough ir ſeem manifeſt, rhar rhe firſt kind igproper -oBly co God Al yer 
ce 
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there ate; who ,” having a high opinion, of .rhemſel 

wiſdom 7 dare promiſe and: arrogare it, 0 ns oi 
firm, thar they ateequall coGog;and-mod-it among rhe, 


"bee 
re.ch 


Dk 


repure themſelves intertour co none bar, Jupiter,, 1. dr ad. 
- 'Bur theſe rtuly ſeem torgerfullof cheic own mgfrquey and aa? 
when as all, whoareconſciouschereot , cannar buracknowledge ,. (har 


- 4: menefe capable onely of rhe larrer., and tha wiſdom doth much , 1f,.211, 


men being in ſome manner miſerable , it place thee, ina ilare , wherein, 
thou fhalr be che-leaſt miſerable of all men.. Or, itamong the ſeverall de- 
grees of miſeries, to which thou art obnoxious by birth, ir place thee in; 
that wherein thou ſhalr be leatt' miſerable,” For thac is ro be happy, tobe 

freefrom thoſe ills, wherewith chog mightelt be afflifted; and in rhe mean 

time ro enjoy ſuch goods, than which , greater cannot be had in'rhie con-' 
dition wherein thou arr. C0 G1 6b 3's A 28. 

* This indeed is the reaſory why 1 conceivea wiſe.man, thovgh deprived 
of ſight and hearing, may neverthelefſe partake, of happy life , becauſe he 
will yer perſevere in as many goods as he can, 2nd be free from thoſe ills , 
if not of body, at lealt of mind , which otherwiſe mighc have afflicted him., 

" Tfurcher declare, that a wiſe man, though he ſhould be cruelly ror= 
menred, will yet be: happy, by felicigy,nor divine, bur haman ; which ina 
. wiſe man is alwaies'as grear, as canbe for the condition of the time, _...* 

- For iyrormenrs he feels the pain indeed, ſometimes groans and cries 
out ; bur becauſe there is a necesſiry of ſuffering rhem , he nor exaſ$erates 
or makes them greater, by impatience or diſpair, bur rather, with as gregt 
conſtancy of mind as is posſible , mirigates ayd renders them ſomewhs 
more eakGe. Herein certainly he is more happy than if he ſunck under them, 
like thoſe, who being under the ſame corments, bear rhemnot with equall 
courage and conflahty, nor bave the like asfiftance from wiſdom. X which 
confers at leaſt innocence cf lifeg and ſecurity 'of conſcience) to ligh- 
cep rhem. | 
” Therefore neither is there any reaſon tocavill, rhat the Bull of  Pha- 
Jaris , and a bed 'of Roſes, are all one co us ; and the wiſe man, burning in 
that Bull , muſt cry :out , How pleaſant u this \ how unconcern'd am / \ 
how little care I $Smce there are ſomethings, which a wiſe man had rather 
ſhould happen ro him, as reit of body free from all difturbance, and lei- 
ſure of mind, rejoycing in contemplation of its owngood. ' There are 
other things, which, though he would nor have them , yer when they do 
come, he bears them conſtantly., even commends and approves them , 
maſmuch as they give him occationto prov himſelf in his own confiancy, 
and roſay, 1 burn ,- bur yield not. Why may it not be wiſhed, not indeed 
to be burnt, bur to be vavquiſhed ? 

This 1 ſay, in regard a wiſe man is obnoxious, borh to the pains of 
fickneſſe, and the tortures of Tyrants, although he neither invites choſe, 
nor provokes theſe, ſofaras decenrly he may., Beſfdes, the times are nor 
ſuch alwaies to all men, as that they may by indolence live happy. 


CHAP. II. 
That Pleaſure, without which there is no notion of Feli- 


city, is in its own vature good, 


Eeirg that to live without (og is ſweet or pleaſant , and ro enjoy 
_ | vy them ; it followes, that Felicity can- 
one of theſe ; (by pleaſure, ſuarity , 
_ Jucundity , 


LE 
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jucundiry »- andthe likerearms, 1 undertiand che fame thing ) : yer ſome 
there are Ie wick great flouriſhes , have ſo difcourſed =. pleaſure 
it ſelf , a$ if ut were ſomething iJL in irs own nature, and conſequently 
Pat ap Roe Ing co Wiſdom and hg | ee He 
_ . Therefore _befare' we enquire , whether felicity really conſiſts in 
pleaſure, we malt ſhawgrhac Pleaſure is in ics own nature good, as its con- 
ecarys fu IS 10 1ts OWN nature 111, x an 
Cercainly, ſincethar 1s. good which delighterh, pleaſerb,is amiable, and 
allures che apperite; thar, conſequently, il oehich Barcek, is uppleaſanr, 
and therefore excices hare-and averſion ; There is.nothing plealeth more 
rhen pleaſure, delighteth more, is lov'd more, is defired more ; as on the 
contrary, nothing incommodes more chap pain;,diſpleaſerh, is abhorred, 
and ſhunned. So as Pleaſure ſees not oncly 'ro be a good , bur the very 


eſſence of |, Jt heing .vhich;any thing; is g6ad. or defirable : 
Pain not Od FALL HG of i ES that by which 


any chingis ill or hatefaUl.:- - xs 

For rhough we ſometimes ſhun pleaſure, yet i is not thepleaſure ic 
ſelf which we ſhun, but ſom: pain annexed accidencally to ir ; as, if atany 
time we purſue pain , ; it. is nor che pain ic ſelfchar we purſue , buc ſome 
pleaſure accidentally jayned co ir. .}. | 7 
For, (ro expreſle this more plainly ) no.man ſleights, hates, or ſhans 
pleaſu;e,as pleaſure ;; bur becauſe grear. pains overrake choſe, who know 
not how to follow pleaſure with reaſonv. Nor is there any who loves, 

urſues, would incur pains woply as pain ; bur- becauſe ſomerimes. ie-{0 
ppens , as chat with labour and pain he mult purſue ſome great pleaſure, 
orto inſtance inthe lealt things ; Who among us underrakes any 
laborious exerciſe of body, unlciſe chat ſome commodity ariſe by.it ? 
Who can juſtly blame him,wha deſires to be in thar pleaſure which hath no 
trouble 7 Or him, who ſhuns rhat pain which procures no pleaſure > Bue 
we accuſe and efleem thoſe worthy of contempr , who, blindd and cor- 
rupted with rhe blandiſhmencs of p:eſent pleaſures , foreſee not che crou- 
bles that mutt enſue. Alike faulty are they, who deſerr their duties our 
of (1feneſſe of mind, thar is, the avoidance of labour and pains. 

Oftheſe things , the diltinion is ealie and ready. For ara free time, 
when onrele&1on is ar liberty, and norhing hinders , bur that we may da 
what pleaſerh us moſt, all pleaſureisro beembraced, all pain .to be ex- 
pzlled, But at ſometimes it often falleth out , chat pleaſures are co. be 
rejeRed, and troubles nor ro. be declined, 

Thus, although we eſteem all pleaſures a good, and all painanill; yee 
we affi:m noc , thatwe ought ar all rimes co purſue chat, or co avoid this ; 
buc that we ought to have regard, as ro their quantity , ſo alſo to their 

aalicy ; ſince 1t is better for.us to undergo ſome pains, that we may 
k ans enjoy the moreabundant pleaſures ; and ic is expedienc co abſtain 
from ſome pleaſures, leſt they prove the occaſion of our incurring more 
grievous pains. ; EE 

Hereupon this was, as it were, the fountain , from which, in treating 
of Criceries , we deduced ſeverall Canons concerning AﬀeRion or Paſſ- 
on, eſteeming pleaſure or pain the Criterie of Ele&ion and Avoidance, 
And not without reaſon, foraſmuch as we ought ro judge of all cheſe 
chings, by the commenſuration and choice of rings profiting or hurting , 
fince'we ſometimes uſe a good as an ill ; and, onthe contrary, ſometimes 
an ill as a ggod, | : 

Hence therefore, to preſſe this further, I (ay , that no pleaſure is ill in 
ic ſelf, bur ſome rhings there are which procure ſome preſuees » buc with- 


all, b:ing pains far greater than the pleaſures rhemſelves.- Whereupon I 
Ggp88 . add, 


, 
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| Eic, de fin, 


* Laenh, 


Cic, ibid. 


ibid; 


othetwrie, 
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hae if every pleaſure might be$ reduced! within ic rig; adthae je 
ed rfripet nf hit ir 4 not feave behind Ic any pd every 
pleaſure, bychis reduRion , woold be bo lefſe perfeQ an; folfte, thay 
che principall works of Nature, and conſequently there would Ve no 

difference amongk pleaſures, bur all would be wh gory alke, 25525 - -; 
Moreover , if choſe very rhings which afford pleaſure co luxarious 
perſons , conld free them fromche fear of Meteors, and of Yearh , and 
ain, and could inftrut chem what are the bounds of defires I could not 
Oe avy  faulr, foraſmuch as they wouldde every My repleat with plea- 


futes, and taye nothipggrievons of painfull, char is, 


CHAP, Ul. bo 
That Felicity confifte generally in Pleaſurs, 


Nor to come to what was propoſed , Felicity feetns plainly ro con- 
ſt in Pleaſure, This is firſt ro be proved in generall , then we mug 
ſhow in whar pleaſure parricalarly it confilts. © © | | 
Ingeverall, Pleaſnre feems to be, as the beginbiog , ſb the ehd alſo of 
happy life, ſince we findit to be the firſt good, atd Convenient ro out, and 
co Al anfnal nature z andis char froth which we. begin all eleQtion and 
ayoidnce, andin which at laſt we termivace rhe), nling this affeRion as 
arule co judge ain © oY $0; 
That Pleafore isrhe firſt and connarutall good, ot (as they tearm ic) the 
firftrhittg ſairable and convenient to Narnte , appeareth ; for that _ 
animal, as ſoon us born, dt frreth plonfane,s and refoyterh i» 1, aw rhe ehiofigor ; 
ſpanurth pain as en 51 ill, and, to itr winoft ability, repel}; it., We 
that *even Hercales himſelfe, rormented by a poiſonous ſhire , could not 
with-hold from rears ; | 


Crying avd howling whilſt the Lorri ftones , 
- And high Ex#4 hills tetort his grones, 


Thus toth every vndepraved Animal "ts own natvrt Jutging  intorruprly and 


embirely. 
T fore needs not therefort any reafining to prove , that p'caſure is tbe de- 
fred, pain to be - hr far thi,  juduc eſt to ont ſenſt, 44 that fire I; hot , 
ſnow white, honey ſweet, We need vo ar gaments to prove this; it 1 though that 
ive pive vorite of it, Por ſince that if wt taky away from man all his ſenſes, there 
1 nothing remaining, it is netejſury , thar white is comverient or tomyary to was 
rurt, be jndged by narnre hey ſatf, and that pleaſure bt experible in it ſelf, aud 
paih in it ſelf to be avorlled: Fir what prycriver, or what ſudgeth, either ro purſue 
#f 409d any my : —_— pleuſure and pany 
That pleaſure, as being the firſt thing convenient conature , is alſo rhe 
laſt of expetibles, or the end of good things , may be underſtood even 
ftoii this , Becadſe it is pleaſure onely , for whoſe ſake we ſo defire the 
reſt , rhar it felf is nor defited fot the ſake of any orher, bur onely for it 
ſelf; for we may defire othet things to delight or pleaſe our ſelves, buc no 
mat ever demanded a teafbth , why we wonld-be agent and pleaſed, 
Certainly no mote, thay for what caniſe we defire to be happy ; ſince plea- 
ſare atrd AY oughr to be by yes , Hot ohely in rhe ſame degree, buc 
to be the very ſame thing, a , conſequently, the end, or ultimate,and 
peaef g , bhi which the ret depend, but it felf depends on none, , .. 
_ This furrhet proved, for that Felicity is, as we hinted formetly, no 
p becddfe it is that ftare y inwhich we mzy five molt ſweec! y 
an 
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and molt pleaſancly, thar is , wich che grearett pleaſure thac may be. For, 
rake from life this tweerneſle , jucundity, pleaſure ; and Where, I pray, 
will be your n»cion of feliciry , nor of that feliciry onely which Irear- 
med divine, bur even of thz orher, elteemed human > Which is no other- 
wiſe capable to receive degrees of more and lefſe, or intenfion and re- 
mitſion, than becauſe addicion or detraction of pleaſur2 may befall ir. 

Tounderſtand this betrer, by comparing pleaſure with pain , /ee ws 
ſupprſe a man, enjoJ:ng many great ince ſſant pleaſures, b:th in mind and body , 
n0 pain hindring them, nor lkey to diſfurbihem ; What (fate, can we ſay, is 
more exce/lent, or more defirab'?than this > For in him who is thas #024 
there muſt neceſſarily be a conſtancy of min1, fearing neither death nor pain, 
becauſe death 15 widof ſenſe ; pain, if long, uſeth to be leight ; if great, ſhort, 
ſo 4 the (hartneſſe makgs amends for its greammeſſe, the leighneſſe fir «length, 
When he arrives at ſuch 4 condition , 4s he trembles nat with horrour of the 
Deity, nor fre he preſen: pleaſures to paſſe away, whilſt his mind is bu- 
fied with the 1 ememabrance of paſt , or expett ation of futwre good things , but is 
daily jryed with the reflett in grupen them z What can be adied to better the con- 
dition of this perſon ? | 

Suppoſe, on theother fide, a man aff itied with 4s great pains of body , and 
griefe of mind, 4s mans nature is capable of , no hepe that they ſhall ever be 
caſed, no pleaſure paſt, preſent, or expetted ; What can bc ſaid or imagined more 
m ſcrab ethan be? ; 

| ſftheref.re alife full of pains be of all things moſt to be avoided , donbtleſſe 

the greateſt ill ts to ive in pain ;, whence it followeth, that the greateſt goo 1is to 
live in pleaſure, Neither indee | hath our mind any thingelſe, wherein, 4s its 
center, it may reſt; all ſickneſſes and troub.es are reduced to pain , nor is there 
any th.ng elſe which can remove nature ont of her place, or diſſolve her, 


CHAP, IV. 


That the Pleaſure, wherein conſiſts Felicity , is Indolence 
of Body, and Tranquillity of Mind. 


Here beivg ( as before is intimared ) two kinds of pleaſures ; one in 

arion or reſt, whic his a placability, calmneſle, and vacuity, or im- 
muniry from trouble and grit; the orher in motion , which conlitts in a 
(weer movement , as in gladneſle, mirth , and whatſoever moverh the 
ſenſe delighrfully, with a kind of ſweernefle and ricillation, as ro ear and 
drink out of hanger and rhirlt : It may be demanded, Whether in both, or 
ineirher, and in which conſiſts Felicity ? 

We ſay, that pleaſure, wherein feliciry conſiſts, is of the firſt kind, rhe 
able, or rthar which is in ſtation ; and ſo can be no other chan indolence 
of body, and tranquilliry of mind, 

When therefore we lay in generall rearms, Pleaſure is the end of hap- 
py life, we are far from meaning the pleaſures of luxurious perſons , or of 
others, as conſidered in rhe morion or at of fruition, by which rhe ſenſe 
is pleaſantly and ſweerly affe&ed ; as ſome, either through ignorance , 
diſſent, orill will, inrerprer. We mean no more bur this, (ro repeat ir 
once more) Nor pained in b1dy, nor tronb'ed in mind. 

Forit is nor perperuall feaſting, and drinking ; not the converſation of 
beautifull women ; not rarities of fiſh, nor any other dainties of a profuſe 
rable, that make a happy life ; but reaſon ,. with ſobriery , and a ſerene 
mind, ſearching the cauſes , why this obje is to be preferr'd, rhat ro be 
rejected; and expolling opinions , which occaſion much crouble ro'the 
mind. Gggge 2 The 
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The better ro underitand why chis pleaſure only is che End, we may 

obſerve, that Nature tends ro no orher pleaſure primarily, as to her end, 
bur to the ſtable ; which followerh upon remoyall of pain and crouble, 
The moveable ſhe not propoles as the end, but provides only as a means 
conducing tothe ſtable,ro ſweeren ( as it were ) that operation of hers 
which is requiſite to theextirpation of pain and trouble, For example, 
Hunger and Thirſt being rhings croubleſome and incommodious to an 
Animal, the primary end of Nature is to conſtirure the animal in ſach a 
Rare as that it may be free from that rrouble and inconvenience ; and 
becauſe this cannot be done bur by eating and drinking, ſhe therefore 
ſeaſons with a ſweer reliſh the ation of eating and drinking, that the a- 
numall may apply himſelf more readily thzcero. - 

Moſt men, indeedlive prepoſtzrouſly; rranſported inconfhiderately and 
intemperately, they propoſe for their end the pleaſure which conſlitts in 
motion : bur wiſdome ſummon'd to our relief reduceth all pleaſures 
into decent order, and teacheth rhar pleaſure is to be propoſed as.cheend ; 


_ burthat which is the end according to Nature, is no other than rhar 


which we have ſpoken of, For while Narure is our guide, whatſoever 
we dn rends rothis ; that we neither be pained in body nor troubled in 
mind : And afſoon as we have attained rhis, all diſturbances of the mind 
are quieted, and there is nothing beyond it rhat we can aim at ro com- 
pleat the good both of our Soul 'and Body, For we then want pleaſure 
when its abſence excites painin us : but as longas weare not pained, we 
want not pleaſure. : 

Hence comes it that amotion of paine, or the (tate which followes 
_ that one-word is the furtheſt: bound or height of pleaſures ; for, 
where ever pleaſure is, as lovg as it is there, there is _— painfull or 
grieyous,or both rogerher. Hence alſo it comes rhar the higheſt pleaſure 
rerminated in privation of pain may be varied and diſtinguiſhed, bur nor 
increaſed and amplified: for Narure, untill ſhe hath quire taken away the 
pain, increaſeth the pleaſure ; bur when che pain is quite removed, ſhe 
permirs not the pleaſure ro increaſe in greatnefſe, bur onely admits 
ſome m___ which are port veceſlary,as not conducing to our not being 

ained, | 

E Moreover,hence it appearsgthat they inſult without cauſe, who accuſe 
us that we mean not 4 want of pain ſome middle thing betwixt pain 
and pleaſure, bur ſo confound it with the other part (in. che diviſion ) as 
to make it not onely a-pleaſure, but rhe very higheſt of pleaſures. For, 
becauſe when we are eror out of Pain, We re joyce at that very free- 
dome andexemption from all trouble, bur every thing whereart we re- 
Joyce is pleaſure, as every thing whereat we are offended, painz the priva- 
tion of all pain is rightly named pleaſure. For, when hunger and thirſt 
are expelled by caring and drinking the very derra&tion of the rrouble 
brings pleaſure; ſo in every thing elſe, the removall of pain cauſeth ſuceſſ- 
on of plcaſure, | 

Hence alſo may be ſhown the difference when they object, rhar there 
is no reaſon why this middle tate ſhould rather be elteemed apleaſure 
than a pain. For diſcontent enſues not immediately upon detraction of 
way" php ſome pain chance ro ſucceed inthe room of the plea- 
ure : bur onthe contrary,we rejoyce at the loſſe of pain, though none of 
thoſe pleaſures which move the ſenſe ſucceed, By rhis we may underſtand, 
how great a pleaſure it is,not co be pained; which if any doubr, let him aske 
thoſe who are oppreſſed with ſharp lickneſſes, 

Some laugh hereat ; They objeR, that chis pleaſure is like the condi- 
tion of one thar ſleeps, and accuſe us of floath, never conſidering _ 

this 
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this Conſtitution ofours is not a meer (tupidiry, bur rather a tare whergio 
all ations of life are perfocmed plexſancly arid [weerly. For, as we would 
n>r have rhe life of a wiſe man ro be like a rorrent or rapid iream, towe 
wauld nor it ſhould be like. a ttanding dead-pool : bur rather like a river 
glidin » On filently and quierly. We therefore hold his pleaſure is nor un- 
active,but thar which reaſon makes firm to him. . 

Bur co omit theſe,and return to our ſubje&, there are ewa good chings 
of which our chiefelt Felicity conſiſts ; That the mind be tree from crou+ 
ble,the body from pain ; and fo as thar cheſe goods beſo full, andall crou- 
ble raken away, thar they admir nar increaſe. For how can that increaſe, 
which is full>If che body be free from all pain, what can be added rothig 
indnlence ? If the mind from perturbation, whar can be added to this 
eranquillircy > As the ſerenity of Heaven being refin'd ro the fincereſt 
ſplendor, admits no greater ſplendor ; ſo che ſtare nfa man who takes 
Care of his body and ſoul, and conne&s his good our of borh, is perfe 
and he bach attained the end of his defires, it his body be neirher ſubje& 
ro pain, nor his mind co dilturbance, If any extrernall blandiſhmenrs 
happen.they increaſe nor the chief good,bur,as I may ſay,ſeaſon and ſwee- 
ren ic ; for rhar abſolure good of humane nature is concained inthe peace 


of che ſoul and the body, 
CHAP, V. 


Of the means to procarethis Felicity; and of Virtues 
the chiefe. 


ow ſeeing this pzace of body and mind, tranquilliry in one, indo- 
lency in the ather, is rhe complear felicity of man ; nothing more 
concern; us, than to con:ider what things will procure and preſervg 
it ; for whzn we have ir, we want nothing ; while wee want it, 
all wedo is to obcain it ; and yer ( as we ſaid ) for the molt part we fail 
of it, 

Firſt, therefore, we muſt conſider of Feliciry no otherwiſe rhen as of 
Health; ic being manifelt, that the (tare in whi.h che mind is free from 
perturbarion, the body from pain, is no other then the perfe health 
of the, whole man. Whence ir comes. thax as in the body, ſo in the 
mind alſo, thoſe things which produce and conſerye health are 
ay A with choſe which cither prevent. diſeaſes, gr cure and ex- 
ell rhem, | 
: Now ſecing that ro provide again(t che. diſeaſes of the body belongs 
to the art of Medicine, as well for the prevention as cure of them, 
we ſhall nor need to ſay much hereupon, bur onelygive ewo caurions 
which may b: ſufficient, 

On:, rhac for the driving away all diſeaſes, or ar leaſt making them 
leighrer and caficr ro be cured, we uſe Temperance and a ſober con- 
ripen life. | 

The orher, that when there is a neceſſity of our ſuffering them, we be- 
rake our ſelves to fortirude and undergo them with a conſtant ming, 
not exaſperating them by impatience, ; comforting our ſelves with 
conſidering that, if greatgthey myſt be ſhorrzJif long, leight., | 

Againſt the diſeaſes of the Mind, Philoſophy provides, when we juſtly 
eſteem jr rhe medicineof the mind : but ic is noc with equall factliry. 
conſulred, nor applyed, by thoſe who are fickin mind, For we judge of 


the diſeaſes of the body by the mindz buc the diſeaſes of che ound, | © 
neither 
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neicher feel in the body, nor know or judge as we ought by che mind,” 
becauſe that whereby we ſhould judge is diltempered, Whence we 
may underſtand, that rhe diſeaſes of rhe mind are more pernicious then 
thoſe of che body ; as amongtt thoſe of che body, the wortt and moſt dan- 
oernous areſuch as make the parient inſenſfible of them ; as the Apoplexy, 
or a violent feaver. 

Moreover,. that the diſeaſes of the mind are worſe than thoſe of the 
body, is evident from the ſame reaſon which demonttrates that the plea- 
ſures of the mind are bzrrer than thoſe of the body ; wiz. becauſe in rhe 
body we feel nothing bur whar is preſent, bur in the mind we are ſenſible 
alſo of th2 paſt and furure. For, as the anxiery of the mind, which ariſerh 
from pain of the body, may be highly aggravared, if we conceir ( for in- 
ſtance)chat ſome eternall and infinite Evill is ready ro fall on us ; ſo( ro 
transferre the inſtance)pleaſure 1s the greater, if we fear no ſuch thing ; 
it being manifeſt, thar the greateſt pleaſure or trouble of the mind doth 
more conduce to a miſerable or happy life, then eicher of rhe other two, 
though chey ſhould be equally lafiing in the body, 

Now foraſmuch as there are two principalt diſeaſes of the mind, De- 
fire, and Fear with their ſeverall off-ſprings, and accompany'd with difſ- 
content and trouble, in the ſame manner as pain is joyned tothe diſeaſes 
of the body ; it is therefore the office of Philoſophy ro apply ſuch re- 
medyes as may prevent them from invading the mind, or, if chey have 
invaded ir, expell them, Suchchiefly, arerthe vain defires of wealth, 
of honours, fear of the gods , of death, and the like, which having 
bur +1 wh taken poſſeſſion. of rhe mind-rthey leave no part thereof 
ſound. 

The remedyes which Philoſophy applyeth, are rhe Yirmes, which, be- 
ing deriv'd from reaſon, or the more generall prudence, eafily drive a- 
way and expell the affe&ions. I ſay, from Reaton, or the more generall 
prudence 3 becauſe, as there is a more particular prudence, fervivg for 
the direRtion of all rhe particular aftions of our life; ſo is there a more 
oenerall prudence, which is no other than reaſon it ſelf, or the diate of 
reaſon,and is by moſt cfteemed the ſame with wiſdome ; whereas, virtue is 
only a perfe& diſpoſition of the mind,which reaſon or prudence doth cre- 
are and oppoſe to the diſeaſes of the Mind,the vices. \ 


CHAP. VI, % 
Of Right-reeſon, and Free-will, from which the Uertues 
bave all their praiſe. 


Bis therefore to proceed in our diſcourſe to Vertue and its feverall 
kinds, we muſt premiſe ſomething concerning Reafon it ſelf, and 
likewiſe concerning the Free-will whichis inic ; for thence 1s derived 
_ the praiſe belonging to Verrue ; as alſo its oppotire, the reproach due to 

Ice. 

Foraſmuch as Reaſon generally is nothing but the faculty of ratioci- 
nating. or judging and inferring one thing from another, we here take ic 
particularly for that which judgerh, inferreth, and ratiocinates in things 
of ation,ſubje& ro eleRion or avoidance, | | 

But whereas, judgement or reaſoning may be either right or wrong, 
. that reaſon, whoſe judgement is falſe,is not properly reaſon, and there» 
fore we terme it opinion ; yer in reſpe& itisthe common phraſe, you 
may call it alſoreafon if you pleaſe, meaning wrong reaſon ; as right - wk 

on 


reaſon may be rearmed: Opimcer, meaning ſound Gpinion,.. 00S 
- Right reaſon ariſeth eirher from ingeniuity, oc experi e, an fedus 
tous obicreation. [Bcing grounded apon firm and corre principles, our 
ratiocination becomes 4oud; end juſtly:do we appeal ws vr of 
hint who is expertiand knowing in things, - But ofthis already in che Ca 
nonick part, concerning che Criteries, which need nor repetition. 

When I ſay, chings ſubje& co election and avoidance ; I rake for gran- 
red, thar there is in us a free orarbirraty p2wer bf reaſon, thar is, a faculey 
eleRive and proſecutive of that which reaſon bath judged good, and of 
avoiding and (hunning whitihath judged. 

Thar it ceally is in us, is provedeven by experience , and by common 
ſenſe, whi. d manifels, thac nothing is worthy of 9 diſpraiſe , but 
whar is done freely, voluntarily, detiberarely, and by ele&ion ; and there» 
foremuit depend on ſomething within us , which is beyond compatiien , 
and in reſpect whereanto , all rewards and puniſhments are _righrly or» 
thined by the Laws: than whicty nothing were more unjuſt, if the aftions 
of men were to be impared to that rigid Neceffity , which ſome affere,, 
derived from Fare, as the ſole commandrefſe of all rhings, 'declariog, char 
whacſoever comes to paſſe , floweth from an erernall crarth, and conriau- 


arton of cauſes. 
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. Tray it icemuth better 26 be wddbFted v0 the fabulous (that is, the commu) 1 aye, 


apinios of che gods, han to be flkves to the belief of Fare, according as ſome Na. 
pared ft ny unepoſing it npow oy netks as an eveniabia 14 Lord x. 8 
whom we are to ſtand in awe of night and day, For, the chr opinion bad any 
comfort in it, that the goats will y woved wh our prayers ; but thi, imporrs an 


aexorable _—_— 

Trae indeed it is, that, ip things void» of reaſon, ſome cffetts are neceſs 
fary, (yer nor ſo neceſſary, bur rhat they might have been prevenced, as we 
declared in the Canonick ; and where -we treared of cauſes ) bar, in Man, 
endew*'d with reaſon, andas far as he makes uſe of that reaſon, chere can 
be no Neceffity. Hence it was, we endeavoured co afſerr rhe declinarion 
of motions in atoms , that we mighr from thence deduce, how Forrune 
mighe ſomerimes incervere, and pur in fora ſhare amongſt haman affaires, 
yec, that which 1s in us,our Will, nor be deftroy'd, 

It behooves ns to employ all our wit and endeavoars to maintain our 
owne free- will againtt that ſempirernall motion, and nor ro ſuffer wicked. 
neſſe ro eſcape un: ulpable, 

Bur whar I ſay of fortune, implies not rhae we aſcribe any diviniry to it, 
not onely as the vulgar , but even as thoſe Philoſophers, who etieeming 
her an unitable Cauſe; rhough chey conceive nor, that ſhe beſtowes on 
men, any rhing of good or ill chat may conduceto happy life, yer think 
rhat ſhe gives occalions of very con'iderable goods and ills. We'imply 
not chis I ſay, bat onely mean, that, as many things are effe&ed by ne- 
ceffiry and counſel, ſo allo by Forrune; and therefore, it is the duty ef 
wiſe tan to arine himſelfe againſt Forrene, 

Now (ecing , whar ever good or fl there is in human ations, depends 
onely upon this, char a man doth it knowingly, and willingly, orfreely; 
theref»re the mind mnſt be accaſtomed to know trucly , rhar is, ro uſe 
right reaſon; and ro will rracly, thar is, ts bend the free will ro that which 
s truly gobd, from rhat which is truly 11. Foraſmuch, as this accuttom- 
ing begers that diſpoſition in the mind , which we deſcribed robe vertue; 
as the accnſttming of it to rhe contrary , begers that Giſpofirion which we 
may juſtly define Vice. 

to tention, than what productth pleefare, fincere without zany 
prin, trouble , ot tepentance_mrtending ot entuing thereupon , is — 
g00d $ 
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good; rhac which producerh pain, fincerewichonc any: pleaſare, or: joy 
ſucceeding upon ir, is cruly.ill; I only givechis hint of both co diftinguiſh 
each of them from what is only apparent -and; diſſembled : ſuch as thar 
good which _ reſenr. pleafure andafrerwards introducerh pain. and 
trouble; and thar ill which/procures pain or crouble, bur afceryards plea- 
ſure and cheerfullnefle, + off 


CHAP, VIL 
Of the Vertnes m Generall. 


p—_— as all Yerese, iscither Prudence or the diate of ri 0h! reaſon, 
as we accultomiour ſelves toirt, or is dire&ed by, and dependent on 
Prudence, and the dire of righr reaſon ; ir is manitelt, that to this larree 
kind belongs , as well, chat whereby a man is affe&ed roward himſelfe, as 
that, whereby heis affected rowards another : for by Prudepce , a manis 
made capable to goyern nor onely himſelfe, bur others, | 

The Virtue which relates ro others, is generally called J/:ce ; that 
which concerns our ſelfe, is ordinarily diltinguiſhed into 7 ewmpcrance, and 
Fortitude, Bur we uſe to compriſe both under the rerme Honeſty, as when 
weſay , toa& virtuouſly is no other, thento a& Prudently, Honeſtly, 
Juttly ; chey who live ſoberly and concinently y are ſaid ro live Honeſtly 
or Decently ; they who do valiancly , are thoughc co behave themſelves 
honeſtly or decently. ES | 

Hereupon, we (as others) diſtinguiſh Virtne into four kinds, Prudence, 
Temperance, Fortitude,and J«ſtice ; bur ſo, as that we oppoſe not Prudence 
toany affe&tion ſo much as to 1ncogirance , [gnrrance,Folly, { except by 
accident, in as much as perturbation blinds reaſon and cauſeth a man to 
aX imprudently ); nor Jo ice , £0 any affetion ſo much as ro Malice, 
whereby a man 1s p:one todeceits( unlefie by accident in asmuch as anger, 
harred, covereouineſſe, or ſome other paſhon may cauſe a man ro do un- 
Jultly); :emperance'we oppole to deſire z forticudey to feare, 

Hence is manifeſt, when I formerly ſaid, A ſober or well-orderd reaſon 
proces a pleaſant or happy life; we are to underſtand that it procures ic 

means of the Verrues which it ingenerates and preſerves. And whereas 
I added that ir ſearched out the cauies why things are to be embraced or 
avoided, and chaſeth away opinions wich occa{ion great trouble in the 
mind, we are to underſtand char'ic is all one wirhgenerall prudence, che 
principle of all rhings experible and avoidable, and conſequently the great- 
eſt becauſe the vertues which ariſe from it appeaſe perturbarions, reaching 
that we cannot live pleaſantly, unlefle prudently , honelily, and jultly; 
nor prudently, honeitly, and juſtly, unleſle pleaſantly. | 

this you find, why I conceive, that the Vertues are con-naturall to a 
y life, and thac ir 1s impoſſible ro ſeperare happy life from chem. All 


By 
= 
- other things, as being frail avd mortall, are tranſitory, ſeperable trom 


true and con(tant pleaſure ; onely Vertuezas being a perpecuall and immor- 
tall good,is inſeperable from ir. . 
this alſo you may underſtand, thar all the verrues ate conneed 
within one another, and that by one; becauſe ro the principall, Prudence, 
all che reſt are conjoyned, as the members to the head, or as riversto the 
ſpring from which they flow; the other, becauſe as well pragunce » as.all 
the reſt cohere with happy life, there cannot be a happy life where the ver- 
tues are not ;neither can the verrucs be there,where the life is not happy. 
Notwithſtanding, that the Vertues are all conneKed wichin one another, 


yer arc they not therefore all cquall, as ſome conceive, who hold char all 
| vices 
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vices and faults are alſo equall. Fora man may be more inclin'd to Ju- 
Rice, then to Temperance ; and temperance may bz more perfect in one, 
then-in another. As for inſtance, ( without enyy be ic ſpoken ) my ſelfe, 
by lengch of cime have made ſo great a progreſle in ſobriety, as lefle chen 
an obo:es ſerves me for a meal ; Metrodormsy, who hath not yer made ſo great 
a progreſle, a whole obalus, And ir isevident , that, of men, one is wiſer 
then anorher ; and of them, whodo rightly according to verrue, equall 
rewards are not allotted to all, as neither equall puniſhments co all often- 
ders. Evenſenſe and manners confure them , who make all equall, and 
hold rhat they offend alike , he who bears his ſervant wrongfully, and he 
who his pore ; ſceing, ſome there, are who make no difference betwixr 
cating a bean, and the head of our father. 

Ochers condemne, and exclaim on us, for affirminy, that rhe vertues are 
of ſuch a nature as thar they conduce to pleaſure or felicity , as if we 
m2anr thar pleaſure which is obſcene and infamous ; but ler chem raile as 
chey pleaſe. For as they make vertue the chiefgood, ſo do we: if che 
diſc ou:ſe be of the means conducing co happy life , neither is there any of 
ſo great power as vertue , therefore not moreexcellent, (not wealth, nor. 
honour , not friends, not ckildren, &c.) Burt if the diſcourſe be of living 
happily or felicir y, why ſhould nar this be a good, ſuperiour to yertue, to 
the attain:nent whereof, vertue it ſelfe is but tubſervient ? 

They ex laime ag1in, that we enervate Vertue, in not mage”. ſo 
much power, as to render a wiſe man free from all paſſion or afteRion, 
bur ro permic him tobe moved therewich , as ( for inſtance ) co grieve, 
WeCcp, and iigh ar the death of friends : but as we ſet a high value upon ver- 
rue, 45 being ablz co deliver us from vain terrours and ſuperfluous defires, 
the chief heads of all grievous perturbations z ſo likewiſe nota hetle eſteem 
ir, fo: that ir reduceth the reſt of the aff:Kions to ſuch a mediocrity, in 
which chere remains ſome ſenſe as it were of humanity. 

Certainly, that rotall exemption from grief, which theſe men boaſt of, 
proceeds from {one grearer ill, cruelty, and immoderare ambicion of vain 
glory, and a kind of madneſſe. S > that it ſeems much betrer , to feel ſome 

afion, to be affected with ſome grief, to ſhed ſome tears, ſuch as proceed 
Hom p:rſons, touched with Love and tenderneſſe, then to be wiſe as theſe 
wou'd have us, and grin like brute beaſts. 


CHAP, VI. . 
Of Prudence in generall. 


nm E muſt now ſay ſomething of every virtue in particular , begin- 
ning with Prudence”, whoſe office being to govern the life, and ſo 
to provide for every occurrent in life, as togdirect ic to happineſle ; it ſeems 
alone :to.comprize the offices of all vertues, : 

That thz propriety of Prudence, is co diſpoſe all accidents and ations 
of life to felicicy, or pleaſure ,. is moſt manife(t, As we value Medicine, 
nat for the (cience it ff, bur for healch ; and che art of eering, not for 
us ingenuity, bur uſe in navigation ; ſo Prudence, the art of living, would 
never bz detired, ifir were nothing efficacious in life ; bur being fo, ic is 
defired, as the art, by which pleaſure is ſought and obtained, 

For Prudence, or ( if you like the word better) Wiſdome, alone it is, 
wich nor onely provides , that nothing happen which may affli&t the bo» 
dy; bur likewiſe 3 42k all,expells ſadneſs from the mindg,nor permitting us 
9 be daunted with fear ; Under, which governelle we may livein tranquil» 
licy, extinguiſhing the ardÞt of all defires, - Far deſires are inſaciable, they 
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ſubvert not onely fingle perſons, bur families, many times a whole Com- 
mon-wealth. From defires ariſe harreds, diflentions, diſcords, ſedirions, 
watres ; neither do theſe onely revell abroad , or with blind fury affault 
others onely, but likewiſe, ſhut up in the breaſt, they diſzgree and quarrell 
with one another, which muſt neceſlarily make life exceeding bitter. On- 
ly the prudent and wiſe perſon, curring off all vanity and error, content 
with the limits of nature, can live without diſconrent, and withour fear. 

Now ſeeing lite 1s diſturbed by errour and ignorance, and that it is pru- 
dence alone, which reſcues us from the violence of Luſts and fears, reach- 
eth ns temperately ro ſuſtain the injuries of Fortune, and ſhoweth us all 
the wayes thar lead to quiet and tranquillity , Why ſhould we ſtick to af- 
firm, that Prudence is experiblein order co pleaſure, andimprudence to 
be ſhunned, for trouble's ſake? 

Thar we ſay , A prudent Perſon temperately ſuſtains the injuries of for- 
rune, the reaſon is, that he fore-ſees them , if nor 1n parricular, ar lealt in 
rhe generall ; Neither, if any thing happen contrary to his expeRation or 
deſignes, is he troubled, for that he knowerh ir , not to be within the reach 
of human induttry , ſagacity, or power, either to fore-ſee, orto preyent, 
that nothing adyerſe or troubleſome happen. He judgerh ic becrer ro be, 
with well-ordered reaſon , ( as far as human frailry wilt admir ) unfortu- 
nate, then wich inconſideration fortunate; and thinks nothing more hand- 
ſome, than, if fortune bring abour a thing fairly and proſperouſly , rhar ir 
was not undertaken without judgment anddeliberation. 

But indeed, a wiſe man orders ſo himſelf, that cutting off vain deſires, 
he contracts himſelfe within neceſſaries , which are ſo few and ſmall, as 
hardly any fortune can ſnarch them trom him. Thus, ſince none, or very 
lictle forrfine can intervene to a wiſe man , he may ſay to her, I have ſci- 
zed on thee, ( Fortune ) and intercepredthee, ſo as rhou can(t not come 
ar me. 

Concerning the cutting off all defires , we ſhall ſpeak hereafter. Now 
foraſmuch as prudence may be conlidered , either as it ory our ſelves, 
or a houſe, ora family, ora City, or a Common: wealth , and ſo is diltiri- 
eviſhed into Private, Domeſtick, Civill ; ler us ſay ſomething upon each, 


CHAP. IX. 
Private Prudence. 


| 7. of Prudence conſifteth almoſt wholly in this , that a man under- 
; ſtand his own Genius, and undertake nothing whereto his nature is 
averſe, that hedcliberately pre-examine the ſtare in which he isro ſpend 
hiswholelife, and to which he muſt ſo accommodare all rhe ations of 
life, as thargas much as poſſhble,he may live in indolence and tranquillity. 

For he ought to have the endor ſcope of life fixr, and conſtantly ſer 
before: his eyes, and, conſult with right reaſon, according to alſ evi- 
dence, whereby we uſe ro weigh wharſoever we think or determine. For 
unletſe chis be done, all will be full of indiſcreer remeriry and con- 
fuſion, and our defigns and enterpriſes will be overtaken by roo late 
FepeDrance, 

Beſides, if upon every emergent occaſion, you refer not each of your 
aQtions both to this kind of (cope , and to that end of nature which you 
propoſed to your ſelf in deſigning ir, bur rurn aſtde to purſue or flye ſome 
orher thing , the ations of your life will not correſpond ro your own 
words, Forexample, you extoll tranquillity in words, but in ations 
aicover your ſelf bufie and obnoxious to trouble, 
| He 
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He underſtands the bounds preſcribed by Nature, ro thoſe who.enter 
che courſe of life , who diſcerns , how eakily procurable that is which 1s 
neceſlary to lite, or whar is ſufficient to remove any thing that afflis the 
body with indigence. Thereby he knowes ſo-well co order the whole (e- 
ries of life, as never toneed ſuch things or bulineſle as are contentious . 
and conſequently fall of hazard and danger. 

Hence it 15 that a wiſe man 1s not much afraid of poverty, it __ 
ing ſeldom, that any man wants the things neceſlary ro life, Yer if thoſe 
ſhould chance to be wanting, and he not have mony'to procure them, he 
will not berake himſelf ro beg , as the Cynicks; bur rather apply himſelf 
roin{truct ſome perſons in learning: thus takingan employmenr nor miſ- 
becomming wiſdom , and ar the ſame rime ſupplying himſelf with neceſ- 
ſaries from thoſe, who have full eltates. 

Whilit we are obliged ro this orthe like employment , if neceſſaries fail 
us, andonr buſineſſe be , to eniertain daily occurrences with a ſetled conrage , 
we muſt have recourſe to wiſdom or Phil»ſophy for relief. To an ill connſeilor 
we reſigne the ordering of the _— that concern us, if, what 1s neceſſary to 
natures we meſure and proviie without Philoſophy, 

It therefore imports « Philoſopher to beſtow te in looking after = things, 
wtil! by diligent care he hath furniſhed himſelf with them, But as ong 41 he 
bath ſo much of theſe, as that he can ſpendof them , yet retain perfeit confi- 
dence, he is nor to app'y himſelf to acquiſition of wealth and proviſions, 

Thws is Philoſophy ro be our pony in theſe things , by which we ſhall ſoon 
perceive, what a vertue, and how great a good 1tis, torequire onely what is 
ſimple, /:ght, and very ſmall; becauſe what t moſt ſweet and free from trou- 
ble in all a man's life, depends upon onr being comemted with the leaſt, Bur, by 
thoſe impediments which a ſollictons acquiſuion of things drawes upon us, be- 
ins quickly diſcover'd , either by the pains and toil of the body , er by the diffi- 
culty of their procurement, or by their drawing the mind away from the moſt ad- 
vantageous ſpeculations, ( which we ought evermore highly to eſteem) or by 
ſomeother cauſe ; we ſhall clearly find, that it ts altogether fruilejſe, and not of 
countervalue with the troubles which follow it, 

I adviſed, that every man ſhould examine his own genins, and adviſe 
with himſelf, that he may apply himſelf ro that which is proper for him ; 
becauſe otherwiſe, nothing can be more miſerable, and more at a diltance 
with tranquillity, than to be engaged in a courſe of life , for which nature 
hath rendred thee unfic, 

For neither is an active life to be undertaken by an unaRtive perſon, nor 
an unactive life by an ative perſon, To one, ret is quiet, and action la- 
bour; to the other, reſt is labour, and a&ion quiet. A rtimorous and ſoft 
perſon mult avoid rhe military life ; a bold and impatient, the eafie; for 
one cannot brook war , nor the other peace. .The ſame ir is in all the reſt. 
So that nothing can be more ſafe , then to undertake that courſe onely 
which thou can(t run chrough, without any reluQtance or repugnance of 
nature, 

I ſhall onely add this, That every man, as far as lies in his power, to the 
end the ſtare of life which he choolerh may be the more ſecure and quier z 
ought ro chooſe it mean, neither very eminent, nor very abje&. Forir 
behoves him ro live in a civil ſociery, neither as a Lion, nor as a Gnat,leſt, 
reſembling the one, he be caſt out; the other, caught in a ſnare, 
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CHAP. X. 
Domeſtick Prudence. 


Omeſtick Prudence being either conjugall and parernall, or domi- 
| Þ on and poſlefſory; we ſhall in the firſt, onely conſider that which 
ariſech from whart hath been ſaid, concerning the Inftiturion of life. 

If you find that = capnot , without much trouble, live ſingle ; thar 
you can patiently bear with a crofſe-wife, and diſobedient-children; that 
you will not ſo much as vex, to behold your children crying before you ; 
chat you ſhall nor be perplexed and diſtracted with varions (ollicicudes , 
how to provide all things requiſite ro a married life , how to prevent all 
inconveniences, and the like : inthis caſe, to marry a wife , and to beger 
children, for whom you may provide with a conjugall and farherly pru- 
dence, is lawfull. But unlefſe you know your ſelf ro beſuch , you ſee, by 
Marriage and Iflue, how much you will hinder the Happineſſe of your life, 
True tranquillity. | - ; 

Preſume you may, of having a loving wife , durifull children , cares 
neither great nor many ; but you can onely preſume it , there 1s nqr any 
god will warrant the ſucceſle of your preſumption. Since therefore the 
Caſe is hazardous , it is no wiſdom voluntarily ro undergo the vencure , 
and throw your ſelf into a condition ; out of which, ſhould you afcer- 
wards repent, you Can never retire. 

I ſay, voluntarily; for ſome circumſtance of life may exaA,that, rhough 
unwilling, you marry and beger children ; as if your condition be ſuch , 
as that ic requires you to ſerve your Country herein. For whereas ſome 
pretend propagation of the ſpecies, to which we are in a manner oblig'd , 


certaivly there is no danger , thar there ſhould be wanting ſuch as will 
marry and procreate ; ſothat ſome few wiſe men, may be allowed to ab- 


Rain from this employmenr. 
But if ſome caſe , or certain counſell, or — — you to mar- 


ry, you mult ſo diſpoſe your wife , as that ſhe may be loving royou,' and 
and a partner in your cares. You mult take ſuch care for your children , 
as 1s partly preſcribed by Nacure, which inltigates us ro love them as ſoon 
as born, 4 common alſo to ſheep, woolvs , and other living creatures ); 
partly by prudence , which adviſerh ſoro bring them up, as they may be 
obedient ro the Lawes of their Country, and defirous themſelves may be- 
come wile, ; 

Neither is this cate to be taken for our own children onely , bur like- 
wiſe for the children of our friends , eſpecially if they are our Pupills ; 
there being nothing more beſeeming friendſhip, thanto be Guardian in 
the room of a parent tothoſe , whom our deceaſedfriend entirely loved , 
and hath lefc Orphans needing proreQion. 

For the other kind, as having ſlaves and Servants under us, (a poſſeſſion, 
though neceſſary, yer for the molt part not very pleaſant ) a wiſe man muſt 
rake order , they grow not inſolent and froward , that he may bebave 
himſelf mildly ( as far as is fitting) cowards them, andchaſtiſe the diſobe- 
dient , remembring they are men; with a kind 'of unwillingneſſe; being 
ever ready to forgive , eſpecially if they are diligent , nor of an ill diſpo- 
ſition. And nor onely this, but if he find any enclined to learning, (ſuch 
as we had, particularly Mw) let him delight to further them, call chem 
Friends, and ſtudy Philoſophy with them. 

As to his Eſtate, he —_ rake care of it, and provide for the furure, bue 
ſo, as without covetouſneſle , and rhe deſire of growing rich, of which 
bereafrer, 
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bereafcer. A wiſe man muſt not neglect his eſtate, becauſe ir is his live- 
lihood ; left, if char be conſumed, and he want the neceflaries of life , his 
ſtudy of Philoſophy be hindred, whilſt he either gains by labour whar 
mighc wich little or no pains have been preſervedz or begs, and by im« 
porcunity extorts from another z whar every one with little endeavour 
mighe provide: for himſelf ; or, growing old, fall fick, anddie in want , 
- which not alittle hinders the rranquilliry of the mind. 

Beſides the chings neceflary to the uſes of life , there may be others, 
which , according ro the condition of the perſon, place, rime, muſt be 
efteemned neceſſary, and therefore not to be negleKed. Bur our chiefeſt 
care muſt be for chings requiſite, ro the prevention of naturall indigence, 
wichour which , narure her ſelf would ſuffer z ſuchis rhe provition of 
corn. Thoſe who ſtore their houſes with corn, are ro be commended 
adove thoſe, who adornchem with rich furnicure. I rejoyce excecdingly, 
char lately in a (tri Siege , when many periſhed in our City by famine , 
we wereable ro ſuſtain ſo many good friends wirh food ( no Jeticecies , 
buc a provident quantity of Beans ) which we diftcibuted daily ro every 
one by gale. 


CHAP. XI. 
Civill Prudence. 


| ers. to Civill pradence, we muſt likewiſe repeat what we inſj- 
nuated concerning the choice of a courſe of life. 

They who are naturally ambicious, defirous of honour, a&ive withall , 
and fir co manage publick affairs ; as alſo they, whom the quality of their 
bicch, or fortune , and opportun ty invite, by ancakie acceſſion to pub- 
lick government ; thoſe men may decline quier , and comply with cheir 
own narure , by addicting cthemielves to publick government, and an 
aRive life. F6r their diſpolition is ſuch, char a quiet life gives them crou- 
ble and moleſtation, whilti they obcain nor what they defrre, 

Bur they who either are naturally enclined to quier, or have ſuppreſs'd 
ambirion and vanity by the power of reaſon; or, having made rriall hereof, 
bave eſcaped, as out of a liorm , or tooke warning by many eminent pre- 
cedents z theſe will juſtly conceive, that quiet ismuch che beltfor rhem , 
and thar it 1s not conyenient to exchange ir for an active life , unleſſe by 
chance ſome aCcident intervene in the Common-wealch , requiring their 
indaſtry. Whence we conclude, that a wiſe man mult nor inyolye him- 
ſelf in publick atfairs, unleſſe upon ſome inceryening neceſſity, 

Whar ele > fince he inpurſuing quiet, may far more eafily and ſafely 
artain to that end, which che ambitious aim ar by dangers and labours. 

For co ſpeak of their ſcope, there never wanted ſome , who, to procure 
fecuriry of men , ( according to the condiczon of ſoveraignty and rule, 
by which they commonly rhink ir gained) have affeted ro excell in ho- 
nour, andto become illuſtrious , thinking by chis means to atrain a ſe- 
Cure and quiet eſtate. Bur if their life be ſecure and quiet, they have ac- 

aired the chict good of narure; if not ſecure and quier, ( as indeed it can 
bardly be) then havehey loſt it, becauſe they ſought that which is conye- 
nient to nature in Dominion. 


But the wiſe man's ſcope being the ſame , ſecurity and cranquilliry of 


life , by how much neater a way doth he arrive ac that end, when flying 
the croubles of civill life, he direAly and immediately ſertles himſelf in 
a moſt profound quier, as ina tt calm haven? Happy indeed, who knowes 
The chief good and a bleſſed life, conſiſts nor in Soveraigney or power,nor 
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in mmerous wealch or plenty, bur in indolence, compoſure of affeRions, . 
and ſuch adiſpolition of mind, as, circumſcribing all rhings by the 
boundaries ofnature, makes him, ip being content with little, obcain.thar 
which they, who rule over many, and poſleſle great treaſures, deſpair ever 
ro arrive ar, 

Truely, if it bg fit to ſpeak of my ſelf, I eſteem it a great happineſle thar 
I was never ergaged in the factions of our City, and never fiudied to 
fAarter and plejle the people. To whar end ſhould I? when as,whar I know, 
the people approve nor; what the people approve, I know nor. That Me- 
trodorns and I lived private, How far was 1t from doing us barm , when 
among 'the large-goods enjoyedin narrow gardens, and in obſcure Me- 
lite, Greece was {o fatre from knowing us, that ſhe had ſcarce ever heard 
of us? | 

I ſaid, unleſs ſomething intervene as to the Common wealth : becauſe, 
if the Common-wealth ſhould ſummon and really need our aſfiltance, 
we ſhould be inhumave, | where we might benefic many, nor to coir ; 
1njurious alſo to our ſelves; for unleſs the common-wealth be ſafe, we 
cannot be what we molt defire, quier, | 

A wiſe man therefore doth nor like ſome, who, profeſſing wiſdome; 
have, through exces(ive pride, ſo great an opinion of their own judge- 
menr in ciy1ill goyernment that chey think they could equalize £ycurgus 
and Solon, BIDS ab1'5 

Bur if he be deſired to make lawes, and to preſcribe a form of Govern- 
ment, and the offices of Magiftrates, he will not refuſe it ; knowing thar 
they who firſt made laws and ordinances and conſiruted Government. and 
Magiſtracy in Citties,ſerled lifein a ſecure and quiet condition : for if that 
be caken away,we ſhall live like beaſts, and every man deyour the next he 
meers with. | ; 

And if he be called ro the ſupream power to govern the Common-wealch 
according to the lawes and form of Government already eſtabliſhed, he 
ſhall not refuſe;knowing chat — the thing it ſclfe is for the moſt parr 
full of hazard,yer a wiſe man may have ſuch regardto all things, and (uch 
a provident care of all, as thar lictle of fortune, as I ſaid before, ſhall 
intervene to him; but the greareſt things, and ſuch as are of molt concern- 
ment be managed by his adviceand conduct, He will firlt rake care that 
the weaker ſort of men, diſcharging their, duty rowards the more pow- 
erfull, be neither oppreſsed by them nor permitted to want thoſe neceſ- 
ſaries of life wherewirth the others abound ;it being the end of every ſncie- 
ry and common-wealth, that by mutuall asſiftance the lives of all be ſafe, 
and as happy as is pos(ible. | 

Laſtly,” if he beſummoned by 'his Prince, and ſome occaſion require 
thar he ſerve himeirher with his advice or help, neither ſhall he refuſe 
this,knowing that as it is, not only more honourable, but more pleaſant 
rogivethen to receive a benefit, it is: as the moſt honourable, ſo the moſt 
pleaſant thing ro oblige a Prince who confers ſo many obligations on 0- 
thers.Hitherco of ace, 


CHAP. XII. 
Of Temperance in generall. 


Ne: follows Temperance, the firſt part, as we ſaid, of honeſty, and 
which ſeems to contain the greateſt ſhare of what 1s honeſt and 
decent, For it being the office of Temperance to ſuppreſs the mind when 
ic deſires, as of Fortitude to exalr it when it fears ; it 1s eſteemed ” un- 
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decent to be dejedted by pulillanimiry,than exhalted by deſire; and cher. 
fore to refitt delire,is more decent thanto oppoſe fear. | 

Concerning Temperance, we mul fictt obſerve, that it is deſired nor 
for its own ſake, but for thar it procureth pleaſure, thar is, brings peace 
ro the minds of men, pleafing and ſoothing them with a kind of concord. 
For, it being employed in moderating defites, and conſequently in ad- 
vilingthar in things to be purſued or avoided we follow reaſon, it is nor e* 
nough that we judge whar is to be done or nor to be done, bur we mult fix 
upon that whichis judged, 

Bur moſt men, not able to hold and keep to what they have reſolved 
on, being vanquiſh'd and debilitated by the appearance of a preſent plea- 
ſure, retign themſelves to the ferrers of Luſt, nor foreſeeing what will 
follow;and hereupon for a ſmall unneceſlary pleaſure, which might other- 
wiſe have been procured, or wholly wanted without incurring pain, they 
fall into great tickn-ſſes,lofſes, and infamy, and many times into the pe» 
nalicies ot Law, | 

Bur they who ſo enjoy pleaſures as that no pain ſhall enſue, and who 
preſerverheir judgment conſtant, nor are overcome by pleaſure, cothe 
doing of what they know ought not to be done ; thele men obraine 
the greateſt pleaſure, by prerermitting pleaſure : they alſo many times 
ſuffer ſome pain to prevent falling into greater. | 

Hehtceis jt underiiood, that Temp:rance is to be defired, nor for that 
ic avoids ſome pleaſures, but becanle he who refrains from them declines 
troubles;which being avoided, he obr ains greater pleaſures. Which ir ſo 
doth,as that the ation becomes honeſt and decent, and we may cleerly 
underſtand, rhat rhe ſame men may be Lovers both of pleaſure and of 
decency, and thar ſuch as eſteem and praftife all vertues perform for the 
molt part thoſe ations and attain thoſe ends, as that by them it 1s mani- 
feſt, bo odiousto all men cruelty is, and how amiable, pm and 
clemency ; and rhar thoſe very things which ill men moſtdelire and aim ar, 
happen alto ro the good, 

Now ſoraſmuch as of the deſires about which Temperance is em- 
ploy'd, ſome are naturall,others vain ; and of rhe natnrall, ſome — 
others nor neceſſary (to omir, thar, of rhe neceſſary,ſome pertain ſimply 
ro life, as that of meat and drink, and the pleaſure which conſiſts in moti- 
ON ; otners to feliciry it ſelfe,(as rhat of indolence and tranquillity oc 
table pleaſure):ir is manifeft, rhar not withour good cauſe we in our Phi- 
fiology diſltingniſhed defires into three kinds, ſome both nacurall 
and neceſſary ; others naturall bur not neceſſary ; others neicher 
naturall nor neceſſary,but vaine,or ariſing from vain opinion. 

Andforas much as we ſaid, thar thoſe are narurall and neceffary, 
which,unleſle they be ſarisfied, cauſe dammage and pain in the body; it is 
evident ,that choſe which infer nodammage nor pain, though nor ſarish*d 
yet are accompanied with earneſt and vehement inſtigations, are ſuch nor 
by neceſſity, bur vain opinions, and though they have ſome beginning 
from nature, yer rheir diffahon and exceſle they have nor fram narure, 
bur from the vanity of opinions ; which render men worſe than beatts. 
that are not obnox1ous co ſuch diffuſion or exceſſe. Likewiſe, that ſach 
deſires are nor only not neceſſary , bur nar narurall, may be proved, for 
char rhey have a difluent exceſſive appetition, very hardly or never 
ro be ſatisfi'd ; and are, for themoſt part, juſtly eſteemed cauſes of 
harme. , 

Bur ro diſcourſe of ſome chief kinds of Temperance, according to ſome 
chief kinds of defires, we may make choyce of Sobriety oppoſed ro Glur- 
rony, ot the exceſſive defire of mear and drink ; Continence,to Luſt, - 
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che anbridled defire of coicion ; Mildneſs, ro Anger or deſire of Re- 
verge 3 Modeſty, ro ambition or defire of honour ; Moderation, co A- 
varice or deſire of riches ; and laltly, in reſpe& of the affinity berwixc 
defire and hope, Mediocrity, which conſiſts betwixt hope and deſperation 
of the furure. | 


CHAP, XIL 
Of Sobriety oppoſite to Gluttony. 


can hardly be expreſſed how great a good py 1s, which redu- 

cethusto athin ſimple and ſpare dyet, reaching us how little that is 
which Nature requires, and clearly ſhowing thac the neceſſities ſhe lies 
under may be abundantly ſatisf'd with things leight,and eaſily provided,as 
barly-cakes, fruits, herbs, and water. 

Porph.de now Por theſe thin gi being every where to bee had, and having the ſimple nature 

eſucarn, of nuiſt and dry, moiſt aliments (ufficiemly remove the xrouble of the bady ar.- 
ſing from want of ſuſtenance, Whatever is more then this amounts to Luxary , 
and concerns onely the ſatisfa'tion of a deſire , which neither is neceſſary , mor 
occaſion'd by any thing , the want whereof doth neceſſarily inferre any offence to 
nature ; but partly for that the want of ſomewhat is born with impanence ; par:- 
ly, for that there is preſumption of an abſolute delight without mixture*of any 
trouble; parity ( to ſpeaks in ſhort ) for that there are va'n and falſe epinions 
inherent in the mind, which ſerve neither for the ſupplying of any natarall de- 
fett, ney tend to the acquiſition of any thing by the want of which the frame of 
the body would be diſſolved, 

1hoſe very things which are ready at hand,abundantly ſuffice to ſupply a'l 
nature's, wants ; and they are ſuch as partly for their ſimplicity, parily for their 
ſlig htneſſe are eaſily made ready, Hee, for example,who feeds on fleſh,needs other 
things inanimate to eat with it ; whereas he who is content wuh inanimate, needs 
but alfe ſo much as the other, and ſuſtain: himſelfe with what is eaſily get , and 
chea ty areſd. A. | 

There are four benefics ariling from Sobriety ; the firit, that to accuſ- 

Laert: , tome our ſelves to a {imple diet brings and preſerves health : ſor it is ſump» 

ruous feaſting and variety of mears which begers, exaſperates, and con- 

tinues crudities, head-aches, rheums, gouts, feavers, and other diſeaſes, 
nor plain and fimple food, which nature makes both neceflary and whol- 
ſome, and not onely to other animals bur even to man himſelfe, who 
yet depraves them by his exorbitancy, and corrupts them by ſuch 
delicates,as which while he affe&t he affe&s onely his own deſtru@ion, 
Therefore if we ate wiſe, /e: us beware of that meat which we much de- 
fore and loms for, but aſſoon as we have had it, find it was p'eaſant to us on'y to 
our harm, Such are all coſtly and luſcious meats ; whence the cating fleſh 
1s leſſe co be approved, as being rather po judiciall ro health than 

. Wholſome, as may be argued becauſe * hea'th is preſerved by the ſame means 

*Perph.Joc.Cit, , hereby it is recovered ; but it is manifeſt that it is recovered by a thin ayet 
and abſt.nence from fleſh. 

Neither is it any wonder that the ordinary ſort of men conceaves the eating 

FerQbt of fleſhto conduce much to health ; for. they in like mawner think , that the 
way to preſerve health is to wallaw in pleaſures, even the venereall ; where- 
of nevertheleſſe there is none benefits any man, and it is well if « hurt 
»o!, 

Leert. The ſecond,is that jt makes a man ready and quick inthe of cer neceſſary 
zo life, Forif you look upon the funRions of the mind, jr preſerves her 
ſerenity, acureneſſe, yigour ; If upon the funRions of the bodygit keeps 
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it found, aAtive, and hardy, Bur replerion, over-ſariery, ſurfeicing and 
drunkenneſſe cloud the mind, make it blunt and languid; the body diſes= 
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ſed, unaRive, and burdenſome. What, I pray, can you expe& extraor- ' 


dinary from that man whoſe limbs are unweildy, his knees feeble, his 
tongue faltring, his head ſwimming, his eyes full of rheum, his 
mouth of che hick-up, brawling, and -clamour; and all this, through 
exceſle of Wine > | ® 

Cerrainly, a wiſe man who ought co content himſelf with a heming 
of ſmall Wine ; or to eſteem the vext water he comes at to be the moſt 
pleaſanc of all drinks, will be far from ſpending the night in drunken- 
neſle ; and as farfrom ſtuffing himſelf wich meats that are high, or bur- 
chening his ftomack wich ſuch as are luſcious and grofle, who ought 
co be content with the moſt ſimple, even che very free gifts of Na» 
ture. 

Indeed ſuch ſimple and ſlender dyet will not make a man as ftrong ar Milo, 
wor conduceth abſolutely to an intenſe corroboration of the body xz but neither 
doth a wiſe man need ſuch intenſe ftrength, ſeeing his employment conſiſts in 
contemp!aiton,not in an attive and petulant kind of life, 

The third benefic is, char if ſometimes the 1 able happen to be neore plenti« 
owfly farnijWd, we (hall come much better prepar'd to taſt what it yeelds, No 
bur chat homely fare affords as much delight as ſumpruous feaſts, when 
hunger,which,in want of food, troublerh uszis ſarisfied ( for barley-cakes 
and water are highly pleaſant, if raken onely when we hunger and thirſt); 
bur becauſe they who are dayly accuſtomed to more coltly viands are 
not ſo ſenſible of cheir ſweetneſs by reaſon of their being almoſt conti- 
nually cloyed with them; as a wiſe man is, who the berrer ro reliſh them 
brings along wich him a caſte prepared by mean dyer : in like manner ir 
comes to paſs, that he, if aany cime he chance to be preſent ar publick 
ſpecacles, is taken with them more ſenſibly chan are ocrhers. 

Whart I affirm concerning the coorſeſt meak and drink , that ir affords 
no leſs pleaſure than the greateſt delicates, cannor be deny'd by any bur 
by him who deceaveth himſelf wich vain opinions ; who obſerves nor thar 
they only enjoy magnificence with greare(t pleaſure, who leaſt need it ; 
who never hath caſted coorſe bread and water preſſed with hunger and 
thirſt, For my own part, when I eat coorſe bread and drink water, or 
ſomectimes augment my Commons with a little Cyrheridian-cheeſe 
(when I havea mind to feaſt extraordinarily ) I rake grear delight in ir, 
and bid defiance to thoſe pleaſures which — the uſuall magni- 
ficence of feaſts; ſo that if I have but bread, or barley-cakes and wa- 
cer, Iamfurniſh'd, ro contend even with Jove himſelf in poynt of Fe- 
licicy. 

SHI ] adde that magnificenee of feaſts, and variety of diſhes not onely not 
free the mind from perturbation, but not ls much 4s augment the pleaſure of 
the bedy, foraſmuch 4s thu alſo, when that trouble 1s removed, hath found its 
end > For example,the _ of fleſh( which we lately inſt anc'd) neither takes 
away any thing particularly that is a trowble to nature, nor performs any thin 
which would occaſion trouble if not ful filed, But it hath a forc*d delight, av 
perhaps mingled with that which is contrary to theſe, it conduceth little 
tolong life, and ſerveth only to variation of pleaſures, like venereal pleaſures, 
and the drinking of forreign wines, without which nature or life may well 
ſubſiſt : for thoſe things without which it cannot ſubſiſt, are moſt compendions, 
and may be obtained; eaſily withoue breach of Juſtice, Liberality and Tran« 


wilty, ; 
; Nouber is it any matter, whether the ordinary ſort of mum be of this beliefe or 
nor ; ſince petulancy and inemperance abound in ſuch perſons, ſo thay we need 
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not fear, but there will be thiſe who will feedon fleſh. For though all men had 
the beſt and right judgement of tbings, yet would there be no need of Fowling or 
Fowlers, or fiſhers, or Swine-terdsztheſe Anmals » trum by themſelves, free, 
and without akeeper , would in a jhort time be deſtroy*d by others preying upon 
them, aud ſuppreſſing the vaſtnejſe of therr increaſe, 4s happens to infinue others 
which men eat not, But ſince therereigneth a/wayes 4 rultiplicious » OY rather 
univerſall foily amongſt men, there wi.l never be wanting an innumerable com- 
pany of gluttons to feed oz: theſe, | 

Laſtly, the fourth benefit is , that :: renders 1 fearleſſe of fortune, For 
they onely mult ſtand in awe of Fortune , who, being accuſtom'd to live 
ſumpruouſly, conceive their lives cannot be otherwiſe then moſt miſera- 
ble, unleſſe they are able ro ſpend Pounds,and Talents every day, Whence 
it happens , thar ſuch men are for the molt part ſubject ro a troubleſome 
life, and ofcen commir rapines , murthers, and the like villainies. Bur he, 
who is content with coorſe food, as fruits and ſallads, whois m_—_ 
with bread and water; who hath contin'd his defire within theſe , . whar 
can he fear from Fortune ? For, whois there ſo poor as to want theſe > 
Who ſodiſtre(l'd, that he cannot eaſily meet with beans, pulſe, hearbs, 
fruits? As for water, what need I mention it ? ; | 

For my owne part , truly ( that I may with modeſty inſtance my ſelfe ) 
I am content , and highly pleaſ'd with rhe plants and fruits of my owne 
lirtle Gardens ; and will, that this Inſcription beſer over the gate, Srran- 
ger, here you may ſtay ; here the ſupreme Good is Pleaſure ; the Maſter of this 
litle houſe is hoſpitable, friendly , and will entertain you with polenta, and af- 
ford you water plentifully , and will aike you, How you hike your entertainment? 
Theſe little Gardens invite not hunger , but ſatisfie it; nor encreaſe thirſt with 
drinks, but extinguiſh it with the naturall and pleaſant remedy, | 

In this pleaſure, I have grown old, finding by account, that my dict 
amounts not fully roan ebo/w5aday, and yer ſome dayes there are, in 
which I abate ſomewhat even of that , ro make tryall, whether I want any 
thing of full and perfe& pleaſure', or how much, and whether it be worth 
oreat labour, 


CHAP, XIV. 
Of Contmmence, oppoſite to Luſt. 


rr aymanncnce or abltinence from venereall pleaſures is a great 
vertue; for the uſe of them, as I ſaid formerly, doth never benefir, 
and it is well if it hurts not, | 

Certainly. ro abuſe them inremperately, is ro make a man deſtitute of 
vigour, anxious with cares, painfull with diſeaſes, and of ſhort continu- 
ance, Wherefore a wiſz man mult and upon his guard, and not ſuffer 
himſelfe to be caught with love, far from conceiving love, to be ſome- 
thing ſent from the Gods above, and therefore to be cheriſhed. 

And that a man may beleſt ſubje& thereto , and want the chief excite- 
ments to venereall delights , nothing more avails then ſpare dier, of which 
we lately treated: forexceſle in eating, cauſerh abundance of that humour 
which is ihe food and fuell of love's fire, The next antidores are, an ho- 
neſt employment, ( eſpecially the ſtudy of Wiſdom ) and Meditation npon 
the inconveniences , to which they, who ſuffer themſelves to be rranſpor - 
ted with Love, are liable. "# 

The generall inconveniences, which atrend love of women and boyes, 
are, conſumption of ſtrength , decay of induſtry, ruine of eſtate, morrga- 
ges and forfcitures, lofſe of reputation. - And while the feet wear Sicyo- 
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nian buskins , the fingers emeralds, the body other ornaments; the mind 
in the mean time, conſcious to it ſclfe, 1s full of remorſe, for char ſhe 
lives idiy , and ſuffers good years to be lolt ; andche like, which it were 
ealie to1nltance. 

Bur as co particulars, Whar ill dothic not d:aw upon a manto defire 
the company of a wo:nan prohibired ro him by the Lawes > Doubtleſle, 
a wiſe man will be very far trom rhinking of ſuchaching ; ic being enough 
ro dererre him from ity co refle& upon the valt ſollicicude, which 1s nece(- 
ſarytop ecaution , of thoſe many and great dangers which intervene ; it 
happening, for the ngo!t parr,that chey who attempt ſu. h things are woun- 
ded, mur:hered, impriſon'd, baniſh'd , or ſuffer tome great puniſhments, 
Whence it comes , that ( as we ſaid before) for a pleaſure which is bue 
ſhore, licrle, and nor-neceſſary, and which might eicher have been obrain- 
ed otherwile, or quire let alone, men expoſe themſelves togreat pain, and 
ſad repentance, 

Belides, to be incontinent, to refigne up our ſelves to this one kind of 
pleaſure, were to defraud our ſelyes inche mean cime of other pleaſures, 
many and great; which he enjoyes, who lives conttnently according to the 
Lawes. He ſo applies himſelf co wiſdom as thar he neicher blunts his mind 
nor excruciates 1t with cares, nor diltu;bs it with other affections ; and for 
his body, he neither enervates ity nor vexeth ic with diſeaſes, nor rorments 
ic with pains. And thus he attains the chief good, which (as I ſaid ) is 


nor gotten by keeping company with _ or women , not having a 


cable plencioully furniſhed with choice of fiſh or fowl. 

Yer there is nn reaſon any one, from this commendation of generall 
abllinence from venerall delights, ſhould infer, that cherefore a man oughe 
ro ab!tain even from lawfull marriage. What oor judgment is of chat par- 
ticular, we have formerly declared. I ſhall onely adde, rhat whereas I ſaid, 
Love is nor ſent from the gods, it gives us ro underſtand,that if a man harh 
no children hy his wife , he mult nor attribute it to the anger of C'wpid or 
Ven'rs, or hope to become a Father, by Vowes, Prayers, and Sacrifices, 
rather rhen by naturall remedies. 

I (hall add-z, rhat a Wiſeman oughr not to liveafter the manner of rhe 
C ynick ts, or to behave himſelfe with ſuc h immodeſty as they ſhew in pub- 
lick. For whilit they plead they follow Nature, and reprehend and deride 
us, for efteeming it obſczne and diſhoneſt ro call things which are nor 
diſhonelt by their names, bur things which are indeed diſhone!t we call 
by their proper names; as to rob, to cozen, to commir —— are diſhq- 
| neſt indeed, bur nor obſcene in name ; whereas to performe rhe at of ge- 

neration,is hone!t in dzed, bur obſcene in name , and alledge divers orhers 
arguments againſt modeſty : they ſeem nor ſuffi. ienrly to conſider, rhar 
they live in a civill ſociety, nor in the fields, like wild beaſts, and therefore 
ovyghr not to follow Narure exactly, 

For, from the time that we enroll'd our names ina ſociery, Nature 
commands, rhar we cblcrve the Lawes and Cultoms of that Sociery : ro 
the end, thar, participaring of the common goods , we draw noevill upon 
onr ſelves; ſu h as is, ( beſides all other puniſhments ) rhe very inſamy or 
Ignominy, which arrends Impudence , or the want of ſuch modeſty, as is 
preſcribed by the Cuſtoms and manners of the ſociety wherein we live, 
and from which, in the ynice, the counrenance,and behaviour, that modeſt 
reſpeA, which is deſeryvedly commended by all, is denominared. 

Laſtly 1 adde, ghpr ic not a little conducerh as ro modeſty in particular, 
ſoro af kinds of Continency, to abſtain from Muſick and Poerry, for thar 
their pleaſing ſongs and airs are no other then incentives to lult, 


Hence 1s our Maxime , that a wiſe mn onely can treat of Muſick and 
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Poery aright, and according to vertue, For others, eafily"taken with the 
allurements of borh, indulge ro both; onely the wiſe man duely fore-ſee- 
ing the harm char would epiue , catts them away ; declaring that 'Muſick, 
15, 2m0Ng't other things, an allurement ro drink , anexhauiter of Money, 
a friend to idlenefſe, conducing nothing to good, honelt, and generous 
works ; that Poetry hath alwaies made men prone to all forts of vices, 
eſpecially ro luſt , even by the examples of the gods themſelves, whom it 
incroducerh , inflamed with anger, and raging with luit, and repreſenrs 
not onely their Wars , conflicts, wounds, hatreds, diſcords, difſentions, 
births, deaths, bur alſo their complaints, lamentarigns, impriſonments, 
coition with mortalls, and mortall children of immorrall Parents, and the 
like; which certainly ſober men would abhorre. 


CHAP. XV. 
Of Meeknelle, oppoſite to Anger, 


Oreover Lenity or Meekneſle, whereunto are reduced Clemency 

and Pitty, 15 ſo excellent an antidote againſt arger , or deſire of re- 
venge , thar it1s eſteemed a moſt eminent vertue; 1n as much as anger, 
eſpecially if excetſfive, cauſeth madneſle for the time. For by anger, the 
mind 15 heated and darkned , the eyes ſparkling with fire, the brealt ready 
ro burlt with rage, the reeth gnaſhing , the voice choaked, the hairs ſtan- 
ding on end, the face glowing, and diitorted with menacing looks, horrid, 
and ugly to behold , ſothar rhe mind ſeems ro have loſt the command of 
her {c}f-, and to have forgotten all decency. Bur, lenity cures the mind, 
or re: her preſerves it ſound, ſo, that it 1s neither moved in it ſelfe, nor 
15 theie any eruption of paſſion into the body, that may cauſe the leaſt un- 
decen; Y. 

Now anger being commonly kindled, and ſer on fire, by opinion of ſome 
1n;ury recerv'd ; bur men are injur'd —_— hatred, envy, or Contempr; 
how can a wile man ſobear an in1ury,as to behave himſelfe with Leniry, 
and (weerncfle towards thoſe who did it > By ſubmitrivg himſclfe ro the 
government of right reaſon ; whereby, ( as 1 formerly ſaid ) he muſt for- 
titic himſelfe againtt fortune.” For, he accounts an injury among things of 
chance, and diicreerly conliders, it is nor 1n his power to make other men 
jutt, and free from paſſion ; and therefore , is as litrle moved ar injuries 
Gone to him by men, as at the incommodities , or loſſes which happen by 
accidznts of fortune , or, by any other cauſe abcve, beyond his owne 
power. 

He is not, for example, troubled at the great. hears or colds of the ſea- 
ſons of the year, becauſe it 1s the nature ot s ſeaſons 1n their viciſſirudes, 
which he cannot alrer ! Inlike manner, neither is he troubled ar the in ju- 
ries, which diſhoneſt and malicious men doto him, becanſe in doing ſo, 
they act according to their owne natures , and to make them do otherwiſe, 
and to change their natures , 1s not in his power, Beſides, he conceives 
it nor agreeable ro Reaſon, and Wiſdom , ro adde ill ro ill, ( ro adde, unto 
the harm which happens to him from withour , perturbarinn wichin by 
opinion) or, becauſe another man would affli& his mind with vexation, 
he ſhould be ſo fooliſh as to admir that vexation , and further the ill de- 
Hgnes of his enemy upon him. 

Yer is it fit, thar a wiſe man rake ſuch care of his rear ation, as not ro 
become conremptible , fince there are ſome pleaſur@F rhat ariſe from a 
000d Name, ſome rronbles from an ill, and the contempt rhat followes it; 

t he muſt rake care of his reputation , not ſo much by revenging inju- 
ries, 
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ries, or bzing offended at thoſe thar do them , as by living well, andinno- 
cently, giving no man a juſt cauſe of conrumely or malediation. To do 
thus, 1s 1n our power ; not, to hinder another from exerciling his owne 
malice. 

Whence, if one that bears you ill-will, andis your profeſfd enemy, 
ſhall demand avy ching of you , you mult not deny yn provided what be 
demand be lawfull , and you are nothing the lefle tecure from him; be dif- 
fers nor from adog , and therefore mutt be appealed with a morſell. Ne- 
vertheleſſe, nothing is becrer or ſafer , than ro confront his malice with 
innocence of lite, a@l the ſecurity of your own Conſcience, and withall, 
co ſhow thar you are above injury. 

Eſpecially, ſecing ir may ſo happen , that a wiſe man ( as Iſaid before) 
may be arraign'd, and ſuffer not onely injury, bur calumny, accuſarion, 
condemnation : Even then he conſiders, that ro live well and virruouſly, 
is in his power , but,not ro fall into the hands of envious unjuit perſons ; 
n->t ro be unjultly accuſed by rhem ; not co be ſentenced by unrighteous 
Jadges, is nor in his power, He therefore 1s nor angry, either with the 
accuizrs, witneſſes, or judges bur confiding ina good conſcience, loferh 
nothing of his Iznity and tranquillity, and efteeming himſelfe ro be above 
rhis chance, he looks upon it undaunted, and behayes himſelf in his eryall 
boldly, and with courage. 

Ler nor any obje& , rhar, whar I here adviſe concerning leniry, is re- 
pugnanr, to what I formerly ſaid of the chatting of ſeryanrs ;forl limired 
Caltigarion, onely to the refraRory and perverſe, \It is manifeſt z rhar pu- 
niſhment ought to be inflicted on offenders , as well in a private family, 
as ina Common-wealrh ; and gpat , asa Prince or Magiſtrate puniſheth 
the offences of his ſubj<e<, witRour anger; forthe Father of a family may, 
without anger, punith rhe faults of his ſervants. 

Moreover, a wiſe man mutt nor onely bear injuries , nor onely pardon 
them mildly, bur' even kindly, encourage, and congratulate him, who be- 
rakes himlelte to a betrer courſe. For hnce the beginning of reformation 
is ro know our fault ; therefore mult this gratulation , and encouraze- 
ment be given to the penirent offender, that, as he is affe&ed with hor- 
rour at this knowledge of his crime , ſo rhe excellence, and beauty of rhar 
which he ought ro have done, and thence forward muſt do, may be fully 
repreſented to him, and the love of it increaſe daily in him. 


CHAP, XVI. 
Of Modeſty, opp+fite to Ambition. 


S concerning Modeſty, there needs lirtle more to be ſaid, then what 

we forme-ly declared, when we ſhow'd ir was not the part of a wiſe 

man to affe& high Offices , or Honours ina Commonn-wealth, bur rather 
ſo ro contain himſelfe , as tn live in ſo ne privare corn:r : whereſore, here 
I ſhall once more give the ſame counſell , which 1 give ro all my friend:, 
Live cloſe, or private , ( provided no neceſſities of the Common-wealrh, 
require otherwiſe ) foreven experience reacheth , that he hath lived well, 

who hath well concealed himſelfe. | 

Ir is but too frequenrly ſeen, rhar they who clime up to: rhe rop of 
Honour, are calt down by envy, as with a Thunder-bolt, and rhenroo le 
acknowledge, It 1s much betrer , quierly ro obey, chen by lador10us 
climing up the Mrow parh of ambition , toaime at command and fnve- 
raignty, and toarrive there, where nothing can be expeRed, bur agreat 
and dapgerous prxcipitation. Beſides: Are not they , whom the comn - 
people 
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people gaze upon with admiration, glittering with ritles ard honcnrs, 
the molt unhappy of all men,for that rheir breaſts are gnawn with weighty 
and+troubleſome cares ? You muſt not imagine that ſuch perſons live 
quier and ſecure in mind;for it is impoſſible bur that they who are feared by 
many,ſhould themſelves fear many. ; 

And though you ſee them ſend out great Navies, command Legions , 
compaſsed with Guards, yet you muli not think they hve all quiet, or 
indeed do ar all partake of any true pleaſure, for all rheſe rhings are ridi- 
culous pageantry and dreams : fears and cares are nor afraid of the noiſe 
of Armes, nor ſtand in awe of the brightneſs of golgy or ſplendor of pur=- 
ple,bur boldly intrude among't Princes &Potentates,and, like theVulture, 
which the Poets talk of,gnaw and wy on their hearts, 

+ Neither muſt you think that the body is any thing the berrer for this, 
fince you ice that Feavers go away nothivg the ſooner, if you lye ina bed 
of Tyrian purplezin a Chamber funiſhed with rich Tapiliry, than under a 
plain homely coverler ; and that werake no harme by the want of purple 
robes, embroidered with Gold and Pearle, as long as we have a coorſe 
plain Garment ſufficient ro keep away the cold. And whar, if, being 
cheerfull and contented with raggs and a bed of ftraw, you ſhould in- 
firuct men how vain thoſe are who with atton1{h'd and rurbulene minds 
gape and thirſt after the trifles of magnihcence, nor underſtanding how 
few and ſmall thoſe things are which make a happy life > Beleeve me,that 
which you ſhall ſay will appear far more magniticenr and high, being de- 
Iivered from a mattreſs covered with coorſe cloath ; »for it 1s nor onely 
ſpoken bur practiſed. 

Though your houſe ſhine not with filyer and gold, reſound not with 
muſick, hath nor avy golden images ofBoyes holding rapers co light you 
at your nightly Revells and Banquets ; truly,ir 1s not a whit lefle plea anc 
to repoſe your ſelfe on the ſoft graſs by a purling Rtream, underneath a 
ſpreading tree, andeſpecially in the ſpring, at what time the fields are be- 
ſprinkled with flowers,the birds entertain you with tneir mufickgthe Weit 
wind fans you,andNarure her ſelf ſmiles on you. 

Why * ney ſhould any man, that may live thus in his own fields 
and garden, purſuc honour zand not rather modelily reſtrain his defires 
wichin this compaſs? For to aim at glory by oftentation of Vertue, Sci- 
ence, eloquence, nobility, wealth, arrendants, attire, beauty, meen, and 
the like, 1s a ridiculous vanity : 1n all theſe, Modeſty requires no more 
than that we rranſgreſs nor decency through ruſticity, tupidicy, or neg- 
ligence. , Iri«( as Ifaid) onitty dee wa abjeR,to grow inſolent,upon 
poſſeſhon of rheſe,as ro be calt down ar their loſs. 

Hereupon a wiſe man, if he happen to have the images or ſtarues of 
his Anceſtors or other perſons, will be far from raking pride in them, or 
ſhowing them as badges of honour:yer on rhe other fide , he will nor neg- 
le& themybut place and keep them carefully in his gallery, 

In like manner, neither will he be ſollicirous about his own funerall, 
or give order that it be performed magnificently. He will only conſider 
whar may be beneficiall and pleaſant ro his ſucceſsours, knowing that as 
for himſelf or his dead body,it is all one what becomes of ir, For ro pro- 
Pagate vanity even beyond death is madneſs,and ſuch alſo is the fancy of 
rhoſe who would not thar their dead bodyes ſhould be devoured by wild 
beaſts, For, if rhat be an ill, muſt ir not be very bad to have chem burner, 
embalmed,and immerſed in honey,ro grow cold and Gps a Matble- 
ſtone,to be preſſed and conſumed with earth ? 
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CHAP. XVII 
Of Moderation, oppoſite to Avarice, 


He next is moderation, or thar diſpoſition of mind by which a man 

1s contented with licrle,andthan which he cannot have a greater good, 
To be content with lictle is che greateſt wealth in the world, foraſmuch 
aSa mean eftare propottion'd to the law of nature is great riches. To 
have wherewithall ro prevent hunger, thirtt, and cold, is a felicity equall 
co that of the Divinity ; and who poſſeſſes ſo much, anddefires no 
more, however the World may elteeme him poore , is the richeſt 


- man, 


How ſweer a thing is this poverty, cheerfull and contented with what 
is enough, char is, with thoſe riches of nature which ſuffice to preſerve 
from hunger,thirtt,and cold > Truly, ſeeing che riches of nacure are finite 
and ealie to be had, bur thoſe chat are covered out of vain opinions, are 
without meaſure and infinite, we oughr to be chankfull co kind Nature, 
for making thoſe things neceſſary, thar areeakie to be had, and thoſe rhar 
are hard to be gor,unneceſlary, | 
And ſince it behoves a wiſe man to hope heſhall never, as long 4s he lives, 
want neceſſaries,doth not the eaſie acquiſition of theſe cheap and common things 
abundantly cheriſh that hope > Whereas, on the contrary, things of magmficence 
affords him not the like hope. And this is the reaſon why mon men, though 
they have great poſſeſſions, yet 46 if they feared thoſe might faile them, labour 
ſtill to heap up moregnever thinking their ſtore complear, ; 
' This may teach us to content our ſelves with the moſt ſimple things, and ſuch 
4s are oak gotten, remembring that not all the wealth m the World put toge-= 
ther ts able in the leaſt meaſure to allay the perturbation of the mind, whereas 
things that are mean, ordinary, and eaſe to be had,remove that indigence which 
* # incommodious to the body,and beſides are ſuch that ihe thowg ht of parting with 
them is nuthing prievous to hins who reſleits upon death. 
Miſerable indeed are the: minds of men and their hearts blind, in as 
much as they will nor ſee that Nature di&ates nothing more ro them 
than this, thar. they ſupply the wants of che body, and withall enjoy a 
well pleaſed mind, without fear or crouble-z,, not that they ſhould em- 
ploy cheir whole life in ſcraping roverher that which is neceſſary to life, 
and thar with ſuch va, as if they were to out-live dearh, never 
| thinking how deadly a cup, from our very birth, we are deſign'd to 
ledge. "\ 
: What though thoſe things which are purely neceſsary, and 1n reſpect 
whereunto no-man 1s poore, yield nor che” delights which vulgar minds 
dore on > Nature wants rhem not, and yer ſhe ceaſerh not to afford reall 
and ſincere pleaſures, in rhe fruition of thoſe mean and ſimple things, as 
we already have declared. Whence a wiſe man is ſo indifferently affe&ted 
rowards thoſe things,for whoſe ſake money is covered (ro ſupply che day- 
ly expences of love, and ambition ) as that being at a grear diſtance 
from them all,he hath no reaſon either ro defire or Care for mony, 
Whereas I ſaid,  rhar the riches which are covered through opinions, 
have not any meaſure or bound,the reaſon is, that though Nature is ſatis» 
fied with lirctle, yet vaine opinion, uſherivg-in defire, alwayeschinks of 
ſomerhin we have nor,andas if it werereally needfull, djreas rhe 
defireto = Whence it happens, that he who is nor ſatisfied 
with a licttle,cannever have enough;bur the more wealth he bath,the more 


he conccives himſelf ro be in want. | 
Where- 
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Wherefore ſecing there can never be want of alittle, a wiſe man, poſ- 
ſeſſing rha: lictle, ought rocſteem it great riches, becauſe therein 1s No 
want ; whereas other riches, how great ſoever 1n eſteem, are indeed ſmall , 
becauſe they want multiplication roinfinity, Whence it follows, that he 


 whorhinks not what he poſlefſerh is ſufficient and plenteous,, though he 


were matter ofthe whole world, would yer be miſerable. For miſery 1s the 
companion of want, and the ſame vain opinion which firſt perſwaded him, 
that his own eſtate was nor ſufficient, will continue to perſwade him , 
thac one world is not ſuft.tent, bur that he wants more and more to 
infivicy. 
« We ald you then make a man rich ? Know, that it mutt be done, not by 
adding to his ric hes, but by derracting from his defires. For when having 
cut off all vain and ſuperfiuous detires , he ſhall compoſe himſelf ro the 
rvles of nature, and covet no more then ſhe requires, then ſhall he find 
himſelfro be ri. h indeed, becauſe he ſhall then find that he wants no- 
thing, Whence this allo (hould be inculcared to him » If you live accors 
ding ro Nature, you ſhall never be poor ; but if according to Opinion, ne- 
ver rich, Narure deſires liccle, Opinion infinite. 

Certainly this diſpoſition or faculty of the mind, whereby a man mo- 
derating himſelf, cuts off from his defires whatſoever is not neceſſary to 
yarure, and contents himſelf with ſuch things as are moſt fimple and eafie 
to be gor ; this diſpoſition, I ſay, begets thar ſecurity which is found in a 

uict retirement, and avoidance of the multitude ; moreover, by it, even 
be who lives with much company wanrs no more, than he who lives alone. 

Hence alſo ir proceeds , that whoſoever endeavours to begert a con- 
fidence and ſecurity to himſelf onr of externall things , the belt way thar 
may be, ſeeks after things poſſible ro be got, as being nor unſuirable ro 
him ; bur the impoſſible he eſteems unſuirable. Beſides, even of the poſ- 
ſible, there are many which he attains not; and all choſe which ic is not ne- 
cefſary for him to attain, he renounceth, 

Now for want of this renouncing or detraQtion , howgreat miſery is it 
for a man, to be continually pouring into a bored veſſell, never able to fill 
his mind? For not ro mention, that many who have heaped up wealth, 
have therein found onely a change,not an end, of their miſery ; eicher be- 
cauſe they run themſclves inco new cares, to which they were not ſubje& 
before, or becauſe they made way for ſnares, in which they were entan- 
gledand taken, Not ro mention this, I ſay, the yany miſery is, that the 
more thou feedeſt, the more thou art tormented with hunger. 


CHAP, XVIII 
Of Mediocrity, betwixt bope and deſpair of the future. 


| Wes: ſeeing that all deſi re whatſoever is carried co hat which is not 
poſſeſſed, but propoſed as poſſible ro be arrained, and accompany'd 
with ſome hope of obtaining it; which hope, cheriſhing the deſire, is ac- 
companyed with acertain pleaſure ; as its contrary, Deſpair, fomenting a 
fear , that what is deſfired cannot be obtained, is not withour —_ 
Somerhing therefore muſt be added concerning Medioctity , which is of 
great uſe, aswellin thegenerall , concerning things hoped or deſpaired , 


as in the particular, concerning the duration, or rather perperniry of life , 
whereof, as there is a deſire kindled in the breaſts of meng= Sfpair of 


it rorments them. 
In the fi ſt place therefore we muſt look, upon this 44 a general rule ; In con- 
tingent things, that which is ro come us neither abſolutely owrs , mor abſolmely 
ner 
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not ours ; ſorhat we are neither to hope for ity, as if it muſt certainly cone to 
paſs, becauſe ir may be diverred by ſome accident intervening ; nor co diſe 
pair »f try, 4s if it muſt certainly not come to paſs, becauſe ir may tall our, thar 
no accident may intervene to divert it. Thus, not being deſticute of all 
hope,'we ſhall nor be without ſomepleaſnre; nor being quice fruſtrated of 
our hope, we ſhall nor receive any trouble, 

This difference there is berwixt a wiſe man and a fool ; the wiſe man ex- 
peas furure things, but depends not on them , and in the meantime en- 
zoyes the preſent , ( by conlidering how great and pleaſant chey are) and 
remembers the palt with delighr,” Bur the life of atool ( as I ſaid before) is 
unpleaſant andrtimorous; for that it is wholly carried on to the future, 

How many may we ice , who neither remember the paſt good , noren- 
Joy the preſent > they are wholly taken up with expectation of fucure 
things, and thole being uncertain, chey are perpecually afflicted with an- 
guiſh and fear, and are exceedingly grieved when rhey coo late perceive , 
that rhey have in vain- addicted* themſelves to rhe getring of riches , or 
honours, or power , or glory 3 for they fail of obraining thoſe pleaſures, 
-with the hopes whereof beingenflamed , they had undergone many and 
grear labours. Not roſay any thing of thoſe others, who being abje& and 
narrow-hearted, deſpair of all rhings, and are for the molt part maleyolent, 
efivious, moroſe; ſhunners of the lighr, evill ſpeakers, monitraus. 

I'fay, a wiſe mav remembers rhe palt goods with delight and graticude ; 
bur'indeed ir cannot ſuffi. tencly belamenred, that we are roo ungratefull 
towards the paſt, ini not calling ro mind, nor accounting amongtt plea- 
ſures all rhe good things we have received ; foraſmuch as no pleaſure is 
more certain, that thar whi. h cannot now be taken fromus. The preſent 
goods are not yet conſummare and wholly ſolid, ſome chance or 
other may intervene and cur them off in half ; the furure are dependent 
_ uncertain ; what is already paſt is onely ſafe, and out of all danger to 
- beloſft, 

Among the paſt 'goo0ds I reckon , not onely ſuch as we have enjoyed, 
bur even the avoidance of the ills that might have betaln us ; as alſo our de- 
liverance out of ſuch ills as did fall on ns, and might have laſted longer 
likewiſe the remembrance and delight, that we ſuliained them conſtantly 
and bravely. | 

As to the deſire of prolonging life toa vaſt extent, I already hinted, 
that a wiſe man mult cur off chat defire, becauſe there would immediare- 
ly upon it follow deſperation, which is never wirhour rrouble and an- 
euiſh. Hirher ir conduceth ro confider, char no greater pleaſure can be 
received from an age of infinire duration , rhan may be received from this 
which we know to be finite, provided a man meaſure the bounds of it by 


righr reaſon, ; 
ing that to meaſure the bounds of nature by right reaſon , is no- 


For ſeeing t 
rhing elſe bur' ro confider, ( as 1 ſaid before ) thar the ſupream pleaſure is 
no other, then an exemprion from pain and trouble , it 1s manitett, rhar ic 
cat neither be made greater by length, nor leſſer,or more remiſle, by ſhort- 
neſſe of rime. 

And though the hopes of a more prolonged pleaſure, or ofa longer 
age, ſeems torender the preſent pleaſure more incenſe ; yer ir ig nnely ſo 
wich thoſe, who meaſure the bound of pleaſure , not by right reaſon, bur 
by vain deſire ; and who look upon themlelves ſo, as if, when they die and 
ceaſeto be, the 1d yer be troubled ar the privation of pleaſure, as 
if they had been Me, Whence ir happens, char, as I hinred formerly,To 
underſtand fully,” that death norhing concerns us ,, much conducerh ro 
our enjoyment of this morrall life , not by adding any thing of uncertain 
"2 K k k k k * rime, 
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time, but by caſting away the deſire of immortality. 'T 

Wherefore ſeeing that ſince Nature hath preſcribed: bounds to Corpo- 
reall pleaſure , and the dehfire of eternall duration takes them away, it 1s 
neceflary , thar the mind or reaſon interpoſe, that, by diſcourhng upon 
thoſe bounds , and exr1rpating the dehfre of ſempiternity, it may make 
life every way perte& , ſo that we being content therewith, ſhall not want 
a longer duration, : 

Moreover , neither ſhall we be deprived of pleaſure , even then when 
dearh ſhallſummon us, foraſmuch as we have attained the perfe& and 
delightfull end of the beR life , departing like gueſts fulland well ſatisfied 
wi: h life, and having duly diſcharged thar office , to acquit our ſelyes of 


which we received life, 


CHAP, XIX. 
Of Fortitude in gemrall. 


E come next to Fortitude , which I affirmed to be the other parc of 

' Honeſty, becauſe it withltands fear, and all chings that uſero cauſe 
fear 3 whereby , they who behave chemſelves not timorous and cowardly, 
bur valiantly and ftourly, are (aid to behave themſelves honelily and be- 
ſeemingly. This may be manifeſted many wayes , apociely from War, 
wherein, they who behave themſelves wuh courage and-honeſty , get ho- 
nour above the reſt, Whence Honeſt is almoſt the very ſame with that, 
which in the common eſteem is Honourable. 

That this vettue conduceth alſoto pleaſure , may be inferred from 
hence, for that neither the undergoing of Labours , nor the ſuffering of 
Pains, are things in themſelves alleQive , nor patience, nor afſiduity, nor 
watchings, nor induſtry, though ſo highly commended , nor Forticudeic 
ſelfe ; bur we purſue theſe, to the end we may live without care and fear, 
and ſo ( as muchas poſſible ) free both che body and mind from moleſta- 
£10N, 

For as by the fear of death, (for example) all the quier of life is diftur- 
bed; and as to fink under pains , andto bear them with a deje&ed and 
weak mind, is a great miſery, and by ſuch lowneſle of ſpirit, many have 
quite undone thcir Parents , Friends, Country, andeven themſelves: ſo 
on the other ſide, aftrong and gallant mind is free from all care and an- 
guiſh, forir contemns death , becauſe they who ſuffer ic, arein the ſame 
Caſe, as before they were born; and is ſo fortify'd againſt all pains, asto 
remember, That 7 greatelt are derermined by death , the leaſt have many 
intervalls of caſe, the middle ſorr we our ſelves can maſter ; if they are 
tolerable, we can endure them , we can contentedly quit this life, when it 
no longer pleaſeth us, as if we went off from a tage. | 

Hence is it manifeſt, that timidity and cowardlinefle are not diſpraiſed, 
nor fortitude and patience praiſed, for their owne ſakes ; bur, thoſe are 
—_— for that they cauſe pain ; and theſe deſired, for that they produce 

ea'ure, 

F Whereas I ſaid, that Forticrude withtands fear, and all things that uſe to 
cauſe fear, it tends ro let us underſtand , that they are the very ſame ills, 
which torment when they are-preſent, and are feared, when expe&ed as 
future ; and therefore, we muſt learn not to fear thoſe ills, which we ei- 
ther fancy tour ſelves, or any wayes apprehend asggpure, but co bear 
thoſe which are preſent with conſtancy and patience, 

Of rhe Ills, which we fancy to our ſelves, bur are nor really future, the 
Chiefeſt are thoſe, which we fear either from the Gods , as if they were ill 

| themſelyes, 
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themſelyes, or could be the Authors of any ill co us; or from death, 
as if that brought along wich ic, or afcer it, ſome ſempirernall ill. Ofche 
Ills which we tear, for that they may happen, and yer 1n the meantime are 
ſo preſent, that they afflit and trouble us , are, thoſe which either cauſe 
pain inthe body, or diſcontent in the mind. 

Thoſe which cauſe pain are, ſickneſſes, liripes, fire, (word, and the like : 
thoſe which cauſe diſcontent, are ſuch as are termed externall ills ; and 
of cheſe ſome are publick , as Tyranny, war, dettruRion of our Country, 
peſtilence, famine, &c. Others private , of which ſort are ſervitude, ba- 
niſhmenr, impriſonment, infamy , loſſe of friends, andche like. 

The difference betwixrt all theſe chings on one part ; and pain, and diſ- 
content on the other ; is rhis, that pain and diſcontent are abſolute ills in 
themſelves, the others are not ſo , but onely inas much as they relate to 
pain and diſcontent, as cauſes ; for if they did not cauſe pain and diſcon- 
tent, there were no reaſon why we ſhould ſhun chem. 

We ſhall ay ſomething,in order,upon theſe : bur fir!t rake notice, that 
fortitude is not to be looked upon, as if ingenerate in us by narure, buc 
acquired by reaſon. Fortitude is different from audacity , ferocity, in- 
confiderate remerity , for thoſe are found even in bruce Animals alſo, bur 
this is proper to man, and to ſuch men onely as at hy es OI—_— 
ly; and therefore it is ro be meaſured , not by the Rrevgrh, and violent 
carriage of the body, but by the firmneſle of the mind, conkiantly adhea- 


ring toan honeſt intention or purpale. 


CHAP. XX. 
Of Fortitude, as to fear of the Gods. 


E muſt firſt treat of a twofold fear, far tranſcending the reſt : For if 
any thing ever produced the ultimate good , and chief pleaſure, 
proper to the mind ; it was the expunation of thoſe opinions, ( and all al- 
lied to them) which have impreſl'd the greateſt fear upon the mind. Such is 
the condition of miſerable Morralls, that they are nor led by ſound opi- 
nions, but by ſome affeRion void of reaſon ; ſo that nor diſcerning what 
15 111 indeed, by reaſon they ſuffer an equall, andno lefle intenſe pertur- 
bat = ,then as if theſe things, for which they are troubled , were indeed 
ſuch, 
Thar, which in the firſt place, uſeth to poſſeſſe men wich greateſt fear, 
and conſequently, cauſe in them the greareſt- perturbarion, 15 rhis, thar, 
conceiving there are certain bleſſed and immortall Natures , they do yer 
think them-to have wills, paſſions, and operations, plainly repugnant ro 
choſe atcribures, ( of beatitude and immorrtaliry ) as perpetuall follicitude, 
buſineſſe, anger, favour ; whereby ir comes to paſſe, rhar ill men receive 
voreat harms by way of puniſhment, the good proteAion and benefits, 
fromcheſe Natures , that is, fromthe Gods. Thus men being nurſed up 
in their owne, that is, in human afteftions , fancy and admit Gnds like to 
chemſelves ; and whatſoever ſuits not with rheir owne diſpoſitions, that 
they conceive incompetent to them, | 

Hereupon, it cannot be expreſſ'd , how _ unhappineſſe mankind 
bath drawn upon it ſelf, by attributing ſuck rhings to the Gods, eſpecially 
anger, and ſeverity by reaſon whereof, Mens minds being deje&ed, every 
onetrembles withyfgar, when the Heaven Thunders, or the Earth quakes, 
or the Sea is Tempeſtuous, or any'other thing happens, whereby he is per- 
ſwaded, that the gods intend to puniſh him, miſerable man : 

But it is not ſo with choſe , who, inftrued by: reaſon, have learnt, char 
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che gods live in perpecuall ſecurity and rranquillicy, and chat their natures 
is coo far remoy'd from us, andour .affairs, ior them to be either pleaſed, 
or diſpleaſed with us. Truly it they were , anddid hear the prayers of 
men, how ſoon would all men be deſtroy'd, who continually imprecate 
miſchief on one another ? 

Therefore, when you conceive God to be an immorcall and bleſſed Anj- 
mal, ( as the common norion concerning God ſugpelts ) rake heed of attri- 


\ buting any ching co him , which is either incomperent wich immortality, 


or repugnant to beatirude ; bur ler all your conceptions be ſuch, as may 
conſitt withimmortalicy and bearicude. 

Gods indeed rhete are, for the knowledge of them is evident, as we for- 
merly proved ; but ſuch as men commonly conceive them , they ate nor. 
For firlt, they deſcribe rhem by ſome adjunas or properties, as when they 
ſay, they are immortall and blefled , and then overthrow what they aſſer- 
red, by applying other attributes ro them , repugnant to the former, as 
when they ſay, that they have buſineſſe , or create buſineſle for others ; 
thar they are affeted with anger or fayour , which, as 1 hinted formerly, 
imply imbecillity, tear, and want of exrernall affiitance. 

Neicher need you fear , that this will make you eſteemed impious ; for 
he is impious indeed, nor, who denies the vulgar Gods of the multitude, 
but he. who aſcribes ro the Gods the opinions of the multirude, For thoſe 
things which are commonly delivered concerning the Gods , are not ge- 
nuine prznotions, bur falſe opinione. 

By rhe ſame reaſon likewiſe, he is not pious, who ont of fear to the gods 
addreſſeth himſelfe to every Rone, to eyer altar, beſprinkles every Tem- 
ple with the blood of Victims : bur he, who ,. contemplating all chings 
witha ſerene and quiet ſoul, conceiverh arighe of 'rhe Gods, and wor- 
ſhipping them in his mind, not induced thereto by hope or reward, bur for 
their excellent Majeſty and ſupreme narure, obſerves all kind of venera- 
tion towards them , -and uſerh expreſſions ſuggeſtivg ſuch thoughts, #5 ouc 
of them ariſe 10 opinions repugnant to veneration , and conſequently, 
ſuffererh not char which others ſuffer , in .,whoſe minds, this contrariety 
cauſerh anextraordinary perturbation, 


CHAP. XXL | 
Of Fortitude, as to fear of Death. 


'TIY which next frriketh greateſt” cerrout into rhe minds of men is 
. Death, for that they expe, and fear, I know nor what everlaſting ill, 
as Fables rell chem, (and which is ſtrange z in the very privation of ſenſe 
which rhen happens , as'if they ſhould ttill have being ) not knowing that 
all tories concerning rhe infernall places, ( which we ſpoke of formerly ) 
are meer fitions of Poers; or if they contain any thing of crath, itis 
madegaod mthis life , by vain fears, ſuperfluous cates, inſariable defirex, 
and other violent paſſions , which torture unhappy men in ſuch manner, 
thar their life is worſe then helliſh. 

Thar you may exempr your ſelfe , therefore, from theſe rerrouts, accu- 
ftomie your /elfe ro this rhowght , That death nothing comrerny ws ;, and to this 
argument, That all gooder ill that happens tom t with ſonſe 5 bun derarh is a 
pr ivarion of ſenſe, for death is a diſſolution, and what i'difſolved, remains 
withour Tenſe. So that death ſeems ealie to be contexzn'd”, becauſe ir is 
an ineffe&uall Agent, andin vaine threatens paine, when the patient is 
nor. : | | 

Indeed the ordivary fort of men abhor death , becanſt they look, upos it ſome- 
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times as the greateſt of pains, ſometimes becauſe they apprehend it as tht ceſſa= 
fiow of all thivgs that we enjoy in life ; but without cauſe is it, that not to live, 
or nt to be, is fear*d;for when it comes to that, we ſhall not have any faculty left 
whereby to know ghatgnot to live,is ill, 

Hence we may conclude, thac they are very fooliſh who abhorre, a- 
monglt other things, co think, thar after dearh cheir badyes ſhould be 
rorne by wild beats, burnt by fire,devoured by worms ; for, they doe nor 
conhider, thar rhen rhey ſhall nor be, and ſo not feel nor complain, thar 
they are torn, burnte,devoured,turned into corruption. As alſo,thoſe who 
are troubled ro chink thar chey ſhall no longer enjoy rheconyerſation of 
their Wives, Children, Friends z no longer do them good offices nor 
afſfilt them ; for, rheſe conſider not that then they ſhall have no deſire of 
ſuch things. h 


F/ 


Death therefore which is eſteemed the moſt horrid of all ills, doth ( as _ Lert, 


nothing concern us becauſe, while we are, Death is not ; and when Death is,we 
are not 3 ſo that it concerns neither the living nor the dead ; the livmy it tonch- 
eth not,the dead are not, ; 

Now the a(jured knowledge that death mthin g concerns #3 makes us exjoy 
this martall life, not add ng uncertain time to it, but caſting away the deſire of 
immyriality. For, inlife, there can be nothing of ill to bims, who per fetHy n= 
derſtands, that there can be nothing of ill in the privation of life. Whence, as we 
w1&ks choice not of the moſt meat but of the beſt, ſo ſhould we cover, not the lon- 
_ geſt ,but moſt pleaſant life, 

Neither can he be acquitted of folly, who ſayes he fears death, for that, when 
it comes, it brings not any trouble, but becauſe it af flitts the mind with griefe bee 
fore it comes : for, that which brings no trouble with it, when it comes, ought 
not ro maky us ſad with expeit ion, Certainly, ifthere be any thing of 1n- 
convenience or fear in this buſineſſe, it is the fzulr of him charis dying, 
nor of Death : nor is there any troublein dearh, ore rhen there is afcer it, 
and ir is no leſle folly ro fear death, than to fear old age ſince as old age 
follows youth,fo death follows old age. k 

Moreover, we areto hope atleaft, rhat cicher we ſhall feel no painat the 
poinc of death ; or if any, ſo ſhort, as the very conſideration of thar may 
comfort ns;for no great pain laſts long ; and every man ought ro beleeye, 
that, rhough rhe diſſolution of his Soul and body be accompanied with 
ſome tormenr,yer that being palt he ſhall feel no more patn, 

He alſo wha adviſed young men to live well, andold to dye well, was very ri- 
diculous,for theſe are not to be parted ; the meditation of lrving well and of dyin 
well is one and the ſam:, ſeeing that a young man may dye ſuddenly, an 
an old man harh ſomerhing more of tifebehind : beſides, che laſt a is a 
part, even the crown of life, x 

B>th young and old —_ co conſider, that thongh men may provide 
for their ſecutiry in other things; yer as to dearh ir ſelf, all men hve as ir 
were in a City wichour walls or bulwarks. 

Beſides, a young man may dye happy if he conſider chat he ſhould 
find nothing more in a longer life, than what he harh already feen and 
experienc'd ; and anold man may live unhappy, if, like a veffell full of 
holes, he ſuffer the goods of life only to run thorongh —_— ſo15 never 
full ofthem ,nor,as a ſober guett of Nature,after a plentifall feaſt of life, is 
willing co go away ,and cake his repoſe, ; 

Think nor any old man happy for dying old, bar for dying full and well 
ſatisfh'd with yoods. 

Laſtly,far more farlijh and ridioulous is be, who ſaith, Itis good either nat to 
| be born at all; or as ſoon 4s borw to paſſe the gaterof death, For, if he ſpeak, m 
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in earn:/t, why does he not preſently rid himſelf of life, it being very eaſiefor 
him ſo 4 do, it he hath well , ce —_— ?1f in jeſt, he is perfetily mad, 
becauſe, theſe are things that admit not of jeaſtmg, Again, in life there is 
ſomerhing amiable in it ſelf ; and therefore they are no lefle to be reproved 
who dehire death, than they who are afraid of it. What can be ſo ridicu- 
lous as to defire death, having made your own life unquiet by fear of 
death > Or, out of a wearineſle of life, ro runneto dearh, when your 
own imprudent and conſtant courſe of life 1s the Cauſe of that weari- 
neſle. | 
You muſt rather take care to make life not tedious to you, that you 
be not willing to part with it, unleſſeeither nature, or ſome intolerable 
chance ſummon you ro ſurrenderir. And in that reſpe& we ought ſe- 
riouſly to conſider,whether it be more commodious, that death come to 
us,or that we 2o to death. For though it be an evill indeed to live in ne» 
ceſlity zyet 1s there no neceſſity we ſhould live in neceſſity ; fince Nature 
though ſhe hath given us bur one way into life, yer hath furniſh'd us with 
many to get out of it, 

But though ir may ſometimes ſo fall our, that it behoves us to haſten 
and flye ro death, before ſome grearer power intercept androb us of the 
liberry co quir life ; yet ought we not toatrempt any thing,bur when ir 
may be attempred conveniently and opportunely, and when thar long 
waited for time comessthen to leap out of life re{olurely. For neither is 
it fir for him, who thinks of flight, ro ſleep ; nor bags we to deſpair of 
a happy exir even our of the greateſt difficulties, if we neither haften ir 
before the cime;nor,when the time is come, delay ir, 


CHAP. XXII 
Of Fortitude againſt Corporeall pain, 


(ſſbas (cs rome pain is that which alone would deſerve the name of ill, e- 
ven of the greateſt ill, did we not of our ſelves adde to ic the pain of 
the mind, which is worſe than that of the body. For diſcontent of mind 
taken ar the loſe of riches, honours, children, and the hike, many rimes 


. becomes more intolerable rhan the greateſt corporeall pains ; bur this is 


by reaſon of our own opinion,which ific were right and ſound,we ſhould 
not be moved by any ſuch loſſe, in regard that all ſuchchings are withour 
or beyond us,and touch us not indeed, bar onely by mediation of thar opi- 
nion which we frame to our ſelves. And RR we may inferre, that 
there is no reall 111, bur. the pain of the body, and that the mind oughr nor 
ro complain of any thing, which is not joyned to ſome pain of the body, 
eirher preſent orto come. 

He therefore who is wiſewill be very cautious that he draw not any 
corporeall pain upon himſelf,or do any thing upon which corporeall pain 
may enſue ; unleſle it be- done either for avoidance of ſome greater pain 
or acquiſition of ſome greater pleaſure, as we formerly declared. Hence 
we may well wonder at thoſe Philoſophers, who accounting health, which 
Is the ſtate of indolence, a very great good, as to all other reſpe&s, do yer, 
as tothic, hold it ro be athing indifferent ; as if it were nor a rriviall play- 
ing with words,or rather a high folly, to affirm, that to be in pain, and to 
be free from pain, is all one thing. | 

Bur if any neceſſity either of the naturall conſticutiong, whereby the 
body is obnoxious to diſeaſes, or of any externall violence done to him, 
which, as humane affairs ſtand, cannot ſometimes be avoided ( for that a 
wiſe and innocent perſon may ſomerimes be arraigned, condemned, bea- 

ren 


tetrand tortu?'d, is manifeR ) if cirher of theſe ſhall bring pain upon him, 9 
then is it his-parr to endure that pain, wich acconftanc and yaliane ming, 
and pariencly ro expect, either the ſolution or relaxation of 4r. of 
. Certainly, pain never continues long in the body , bur char which'is 
great, or highly incenſe ſoon ceaſerh, for either it is determined of it ſelfe, 
and ſucceeded, if nor by abfolute indolence, yer by very grear mitigation, 
or is taken away by death, in which there is no pain. And as for thar pain 
which is laſting, ir.is nor onely gentle, bur hath many lucid intervalls; ſo 
char it will-nor be many dayes, nay nor hours, ere the body harh not onely 
eaſe, bur pleaſaſe. [0 | 

And niay we not obſerve , that long or Chronicall diſeaſes haye more 
hours of eaſe, and quiet inrervalls, then of pain and trouble? For, ( not 
to mention that the cthirtt which they raiſe, increaſerh the pleaſure of 
drinking) they allow as time for repalt , firengeh co calk, ſome recrearion 
and ſports, and for the maſt part have many long intermiſſions, in which 
we may apply our ſelves to ftudies and bulinefle, Whence it is evident, 
char as great pain ulually is ſhort, ſolong pain is leight ; thus the ſhort- 
nefſe makes amends for the grearpeſſe, the remilſeneſle, for ir's lengrh., 

Let us thezefore often reflect, thar. pain either 1s not incolerable, or yor 
perperuall ;- for if it be longy/ir is leight;-if great, ſhorr, [Ptovided, that 
you remember rhe bounds, preſcribed ro the things themſelyes by narure, 
and adde nothing through your owne opinion-, whereby yau may think, 
and make ir greater then it is ; and oppretiing your ſelfe with complaints, 
and impatient exaſ erations, hel _— ro render it more inſnpportable : 
whereas, on the other ſide , nothing dorh afſwage pain more then cone 
fancy, and inurance to uffering. Whence it comes, thar a wiſe man, ac- 
cuſtom'd ro pain, can many times rejoyce and ſmile, even in the height of 
his ſickneſle. 

Thus much we can teſtifie of our friend Afctrodorws, who hath at all times 
behaved himſelfe undauntedly , as well again death, as pain. For con- 
cerning my ſelfe, I need nor oy any thing , who frequently ſuffer ſuch 

in in the bladder and bowells, as none car be om? and yer full 
amends for all theſe, is made by rhe alacriry of mind which redounds ro us, 
from the remembrance of our diſſertations and inventions , and by our 
conſtant parience 3 whereby we fordear not to eſteem thoſe yery dayes, in 
which we are tormented with thoſe diſeaſes and pains, happy. 

And this indeed is the reaſon , why we my, a that a wiſe man, 
though in rorments, may yet be happy ; becanſe he both ſofrens, by his 
parience, the neceſſity which he cannot break ; and, as much as poſſible, 
with -drawes his mind from his ſuffering body , converfing no otherwiſe 
with ir, then as with a weak and querulous part. He be-chinks himſelfe, 
whar he hath at any time done honeſtly and generouſly ; and fixing his 
memory upon thoſe things , which he hath moſt admired, and have moſt 
delighted him, cheers himſelf wich the paſt goods, for which he is far from 
ſhewing himſelfe, as fools —_— do, unthankfull, h 

He alfo conſiders, that he can do nothing, more worthy that verrue and 
wiſdome which he profeſſerh, than nor to yield rhe victory ro pain, though 
the moſt hard to be ſuſtained of all things, to bear up couraginuſly, ro re- 
pulſe by patience ſo dangerous an enemy 3 and ar lengrh ro make ſo per- 
fe&t a conqueſt , as that the yery remembrance of it will be moſt delight- 
fall, and eſpecially, through abſolute indolency > which will be ſo much 
the more pleaſing, as a quier Haven is moſt welcomeafrer a Tempeſt. 

Now if a wiſe man, 18 not ys alleviations and comforts in the 
greateſt pain , what ſhall we ſay of himin remiſſe and gentle pains, or = 
r 
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the loſle of ſome limb orc ſenſe 2 Truly, it was not withourreaſon , that 1 
ſaid formerly, A wiſe man ,. though depriv'd of the beſt of ſenſes, Sight, 
would yer bz happy : for if the nighc dorh: noc diminiſh rhe happinefle of 
life, why ſhould blindneſle ,, that to neerly.reſembles night > However - he 
may want ſome pleaſures that depend upon rhe light, yer are there ſeverall 
others left him, avd what is much above all rhe xelt ,.. he may delighr hig 
mind with many things, and many wayes withour Seeing, | 

"For ſince toa wiſe man, to live is to think, certainly his thoughts are 
not, oblig'd ro his eyes in the bulineſle of ſearching into truth, And char 
man, to whoſe doGrine I gave up my name , could liyelong: and happy, 
without being able to. diltinguiſh colouts: but without the knowledge 
of things, he could not haye lived happy. Moreover , he was of opinion, 
that che perſpicaciry of the mind was very much dim'd by the ſight of the 
eyes; and while orhers, could ſcarcely beſaid to ſee things that were be, 
226 chem, he travelled abroad into all infinity , . not ſopping ar any 
ounds, 


CHAP, XXII 
Of fortitude, againſt diſcontent of mind.. 


Said, that Diſcontent of mind is commonly taken ar ſuch things, as are 
I conceived to beexternall ills, and the contraries to thoſe goods, which 
we molt loye and deſire. Fort men call ſome things adverſe , others proſ- 
perous : and we may generally obſerve , thar rhe mind, which is elevated, 
and inſolent with proſperity; , and caſt down with adverſity, is abje& and 
baſe. Hence is at, that:all we ſhould here ſay, concerning the ills which 
cauſe diſcontent , and again{i which we have need of fortitude, may be 


ſufficiently'inferred from. whar we formerly ſaid , touching thoſe goods 
which are che generall objects of our defires or znclinations, and in reſpe& 
whereof we have need of Temperance, 

, Leritſufficeingenerall , go repeat what we formerly ſaid, thar diſcon- 
rent of mind 1s not grounded upon Nature , but meerly upon opinion of 
11l, Wherefore, who conceives himſelfe rolye underſomeill , whether 
onely fore-ſeen andexpetted, ot already come upon him , muſt of neceſſi. 
ty be diſcontented, For how comes ir » that a Father whoſe ſon is kill'g, 
and he knowes it noty is not a whit lefſe cheerfull or merry, than if he were 
alive > Or thar he, who hath loſt much of his good fame abroad , or all hig 
goods, and cattell by robbery at home , is not at all ſen({ible of either loſſe 
till he hear of it > Is it not opinion onely which diſcontenrs him ? For, if 
Nature did ir, at the ſame minute wherein the Son was ſlain , the father's 
mind would be truck with a ſenſe of his death ; the like would be percei- 
ved inthe loſle of honours or goods, 

Therefore, to raiſe diſcontent in the mind, it is neceſſary that opinion, 
nor nature, intervene. And that you may doubt the leſle of this, obſerve, 
that a man who thinks a ſuppoſitirious child his owne , and his owne ſup- 
poſiritious ;_ if news be brought him of the death of his owne ſon, he will 
nor be moyed, bur if of his ſuppoſitirious, he will be exceedingly aflited; 
and this comes nor from narure, bur Opinion. | 

But char thoſe chings which afflit us, are not indeed ills to us, appears 
evenfromehis, thar they are withour or beyond us, and cannot reach us 
of themſelves , bur onely by our owne opinion are made ills ro us, And 
hence it was that I ſaid , 1t is reaſon, which makes life happy or pleaſanr, 
by expelling opinions , for which cle mindis poſſeſd with crouble, Far 

ic 
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ic is diſcontent alone which diſtucbs the mind, and ics =o and contenr. 
Bur how can reaſon expell ttheſg opinions 2 By; reaching a wiſe man to 
arm his mind againit forcunz, For che externall things which we think 
Goods, and th: lofſe of which rauſerh digqucent' in our minds, are tear- 
me=d the goods of fortune ,. bcaule indeed they ate not ours , but come 
andge as Fortunt pleaſerh, 


.For this reaton ,: a wiſe man eſteems chem. no more belonging co tum , 


 n9:£o orhers; nor poſleſſech chem ſo, as nor.to be ready co pace with them. 
Hehach cat off. chac opinion whichcells us, Such goods ace our own, and 
can never be loit ; and harh pur on the righc opinion,” which. aflures him 
racy ae. uncerraty and cranticory, as indeed ch:y,are, And;nereupon he 


con.iders wich hunſelf before-hand ,  whar he ſhall do if he chance to loſe . 


th2m; h: con:iders, I ſay, before-hand , char when ir-happens, he may noc 
bz alflicted with vain grief ,- but cake it quietly rhac forcune re-demands, 
what (he give nor, bur onzly lenc. | 

, Certainly rochole who think, that to be deprived of theſe goods is an 
itl,che mott unhappy rhing of all,is,chac premeduation encreaſerh the ills, 
which it might have much duniniſhed, if not wholly prevented ; and chus 
becomes onelya fooliſh conlideracion of ill co come, and which perhaps 
will nzver come, Every ill is of it ſelf croubleſome-enough when ir comes; 
and.if it chance never rocome,. wedrawa yolungary miſery upon our 
ſelves co no purpoſe, and by that:means ſhall never be free from trouble, 
either by receiving or apprehending ſome ill ; for he who alwaies thinks , 
chac ſome ill or adverſity will befall him, co him thar very thought is a 
conrtinuall ill, | 

Now if ic ſhal happen alſo to'a wiſe man, har,by beinglong accuſtomed 
to the poſleiſion, and uſe of the goads of fortune, he hath nor quite blat- 
red char opinion ouc of his mind, and ſo ſome lirrle of Forcune intervene, 
and give him a blow , by reaſon whereof, he falls into ſome diſcontenr , 
and perhnps . cx6y : In chis caſe, che aſſwagement of his diſcontent con- 
ſits 1n two rhings , formerly preſcribed as remedies againſt corporeall 
pain ; v:z. Diveriion of his choughcs from his loſſe, or the cauſe of ity and 
an application of them ro choſe things , which he knowes co be grarefull 
and pleaſant cohis mind. | 

For the mind of a wiſe man is conformed to reaſon , and followes the 
condu& thereof ; bur reaſon forbids to look on choſe things , which cre- 
ate: and nouriſh diſcontent ; and chus he abftracs the mind from bitrec 
thoughts, to convert it ro think upon goods, either future or paſt, efpe- 
cially choſe which he knowes pleaſe him moſt, 

Thoſe ſad and imporrtune thoughts indeed are very apt to return, 
bur he muſt infilt upon har diverſion and application of the mind where- 
by ic is broughe by liccle andlitcle ro wear our, and deface.irs ſorrow, 
Neicher doth time diminiſh diſcontenr any acher way , chan by exhi- 
bicing various- occaſions of divertiſement, which , by degrees, rake the 
mind. off, and make her forger, as-4t.were , the. things that” cauſed ber 
diſcontent. ” 


Liill CHAP. 
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CHAP, XXIV. 
of Tuftice in general. 


T reſts we ſpeak of Juſtice, which, as Iſaid before, wholly relates ro 
Lites; and therefore belongs toa man, as living in a civill ſociery. 
And certainly ir is a commontye, without which, no ſociety can 'ſubfitt , 
it being a yertue which gives to every one char which is his , and takes care 
that none receive 1njury. 

And to begin with chat with which I uſedco begin, inrreating of che 
other vertues , rruely not unlike are the chings'char may be ſaid of this. 
For, as I ſhowed, that Prudence, Temperance, Fortitude, are inſepa- 
rably joyned ro'pleaCure; the ſame may be ſaid of Juſtice , which not one- 
ly never hurts any one , bur, on the contrary, alwaies preſerves and nou» 
riſheth ſomerhing, that calms and quiets the mind; and this as well by its 
own power and nature , as by a hope , that none ſhall ever want any of 
thoſe things, which pure undepraved Nature defires. 

Now foraſmuchas remerity , luſt, and cowardice, alwaies excruciare - 
the mind, alwaies perplex and trouble it ; it is impoſſible, rhar a mind in 
which Injuſtice dwells , ſhonld, for that very reaſon, becauſe injuſtice 
dwells in it, be otherwiſe than unquiet : beczuſe rhovgh ſuch a mind 

ſhould atrempr any unjuſt afiop with rhe prearett ſecrecy imaginable , 
yet can it not petiwade it (elf, but that ic will at laſt come ro light. And 
thovgh ſome men may think their conſciences ſufficiently barricado'd 
and fortifi'd by cheir wealth, yet they dread the divine powers, and 
imagine, thar thoſe very ſollicitndes and rronbles , which torture 
chil ſouls day and night , are ſent by the immorrall gods for their pu- 
niſhment. | | | 

' Bur, how can we expeQ , that unjuſt aftions ſhould diminiſh the trou- 
bles of life , ſo fnuch as remorſe of conſcience, penalties of the Law, and 

rhe being hated by our country-men encreaſe rhem?And yer, in ſomemen, 


"rhere is not atyy bound or moderation of wealth , of honour, of power, of 


luſt, ofgluttony , and other deſires , which nothing thar is unjuſtly gor- 
ren diminiſherh, but rather encreaſeth and enflamerh, ſo thar they are fir- 
rer for teftraint than inſttuQtion, | 

All found /and judicious perſons therefore, are, by right reaſon , in- 
duced to juſtice, equiry, honeſty ; but neicher can unjuſt ations benefic a 
child or impotent perſon , for ſuch can neither eaſily effe& what rhe 
endeavour , nor obtain their ends when they have effetedir. Beſides, 
riches ate more ſnirable ro fortune , or a noble genius , whichrhey who 
enjoy, procure to thetnſelves a generall reſpeA and good-will, and ( whar 
moſt conducerh roquiet living ) an endeatment from others, eſpecially 
there being nocauſe of offending. 

For rhe deſires which proceed from Narnre are eafily ſatisfi'd , with- 
out injuring any man ; thoſe which come from vain opinions are nor to 
be followed, for they airh at nothing which is deſirable; and there is more 
derriment in the injury it ſelt, than advantage or benefit in the things char 
m—_— by the injury. 

evertheleſſe, no mancan ſay rightly , thar Juſtice is a vertue, expe- 
ible onely for it ſelfe , buc becauſe it brings grear pleaſure along with it. 
For tobe beloy'd, and to be dearto others, is pleaſant , becavſe ir renders 
life more ſafe, and pleaſure more full. We therefore conceive, that In- 
Juſtice ought to be avoided , not onely for the inconveniences which 


happen 
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happen'to the unjuſt; bue much more, forcharas long as it isin the 
mind, it never ſuffers it torake breach, neyer to beat relt, 

Theſe conſiderations might perhaps be ſufficient, yer I ſhall add ſome. 
ching , 'parclyconcerning /&igh; or F«ſt , from which J«ftice is denomi- 
yared, that we may come the berter co underſtand what is its originall, 
among whom ir is pratifed, what are irs benefits ; and partly concerning 
ſome orher verrues nearly allied ray ultice,as, Beneficence, Graiunde, Piery , 
Obſervance, and Friend(bip. 4 | 


CHAP, XXV, 


| Of Jus S Right ) or Jaſt . whence Juſtice is 
denominated. 


Iſt therefore , foraſmuch as, Z«ſtice is ſo named , for that ir preſerves 

che J-- or Right, due co one apothery or performs thar which is juſt; 
ic is worth our knowing , whac thar is which ought co be eltcemed Right 
or Joſt, WG, 4, 

Now in regard Juſtice was inſtituted, in, arder tothe common good: 
neceffaryir is, thar Righc or. Jult,- ro which. Juſtice hath reſpe& , ſhould 
be ſuch a g500d , as is common to all and eyery member of the Society. 
And becauſe every one, . by the direion of nature, deſires what 'is good 
for himſelfz ic is alſoneceflary, chat whar is cight oc juſt. be conformable 
ro nature, and therefore tearmed naturall. | 

[r is nor wichout cauſe. that I hine chis ; for ſometimes ic happens, hat 
in a Society, ſomerhing is preſcribed as Rjghr and Jult,, which 1s not good 
for che Society , and ſobeing nar naturall, or copcrary co parure, ic can- 
not, but by abuſe, and onely in name, be repured Right or Juſt, fince thac 
which barh the eruereaſon of naturall right or juſt, 1s ſuch, as rhatir is not 
onely preſcribed as profitable and good, bur is really ſuch, 

Wherefore to ſpzak properly, .naturall right or jultis no other, chan 
2 ſymbol'ofuriliry,, orſuchan urtilicy agreed upon by .concurrence of 
vores., as may keep mey from hutting , or being huct by one another, ſo 
thar chey may live ſecurely; A good which eyery man is taught by nature 
co defire.' ' | ' TOET - 

I here cake Profitable. and Good for the ſame thing ; and I conceive, 
char, eo a'thing*s being jult or righely kepr, rwo things are requiſite; One, 
Thar ir be profitable, or reſpe& the common utility , that 1s , ſecurity: 
The other, Thar ic be preſcribed by the common conſent of rhe Society z 
For nothingis somplearly juſt, bur what the Society, by common conſenc 
or agreement, hath decreed ro be obſerved, 

ence it is, that the name of Right or Juſt is uſually given ro both 
theſe, Gnce not onely what is profitable is ſaid ro be jult, bur alſo che 
very conmon covenant or preſcription ofthe Society , which is tearmed 
Law , as being chac which preſcribes ro every one what 1s profitable oc 
uſt, 
: Some there are who conceiveall things that are juſt, co be juſt of their 
own proper and unalcerable nature., and char Lawes do not make chem to 
be juſt, bur onely declare and preſcribe, according to the nacure which 
choſe things have, Bur it is not ſo, bur rather afcer cheſame manner as is 
obſerved in other things, which are proficable , as in thoſe which concern 
health, and many others of the like nature , which are beneficiall to ſome 
men, hurcfull ro others ; by which means they «fren fail of their mark, as 


well in common as in private. I11l 2 And 
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- And ſeeing that every ching is apprehended every where,alwayes, aud 
by all menzto be reallyſuch as ic is in us own nature, becauſe ics. pature. 
15 unalcerable,wherhber are thoſe rhings, which cheſe men call juſt, juſt in 


all places and alwa yes, and amongſt all men > Ought they nor co haye ob- 
ſerved, rhat many of thoſe things that are conſticured by Laws, and con- 


ſequently accounced lawfull and juft, are not coniiicuredand received 


amongtt all nations alike, -bur are ed by many as things indifferent, 
rejected by others as hurtfull, and cofidemnedas unjuſt ? And arethete 
not ſome who account things not generally profitable, ro be neverthe- 
lefſe ſuch ; and accordinglyembrace rhafe thivgs which are not generally 
approy*'d,if they find rhem advantageous in reſpe& of their own Society, 
and ſeemur co,promniſe ſome generallibenefin 21100 

In fine,that 1s univerſally juſt;or hath the naruze of juſt, which is pro- 
fitable or conformable ro the prenorienp-of right or juſt even now deſ- 
ctibed : for particularly, according as utility is various among ſeverall 
parions, ſo alſo is right or juſt,various zinfomuch as what is eſteemed juft 


in one,is unjuſt in another. Whence, if ic be demanded, whether juſt or 


be the ſame among all men,1 anſwer, that,as to the genecall, it is the 
ſame,for it is ſomethivg thar is proficable in mucuall ſoctery : bur the dif- 
ferences of ſeverall Countryes, and: various cauſes among{tthem being 
conſidered in particular, ic comes to paſſe that 1tis nor che fame amongſt 


- all: 


And ( to deduce ſome few particulars hence ) whatſoever is by experi- 
ence found proficable ro a muruall Society, or thecommon participation 


. ofſuch things as are eſteemed juſt, than thing bath the nature of juſt or 


fig) if ic be ſuch as irs ucility exrends unto all. - But if apy man ſhall 
bliſh ſuch a thing for juſt, and yer it ſhall. happen nor ro. beprofi- 
table ro mucnall Sociery, it hath not the true nature of juſt or 


4 . } 

Again, though ſometimes the utility ofthat which was eſteemed juſt 
may faile, nevertheleſſe, if there be ſometimes ſome utility in ir, ſo that ic 
correſponds ro the prenorion of juſt or right, it is truly juſt for thar 
time: they certainely will eſteeme it ſo who confound not themſelyes 


 'wich yaine loquaciry, but looke more generally into' humane af- 


fares. 

Laſtly, where no new circumſtance of things intervening thoſe yery 
things, which were eſteemed jult in the ations of men, are found not to 
' Correſpond with the notion of juſt, they are nor jaſt ac all : /bur where, 
upon innovation of change of affairs, thoſe things which were formerly 
decreed robe juſt, ceaſe to be prckile, they were juſt, as long as they 
continued proficable ro mutuall Society, but as ſoon asever they ceaſed 
to be profitable they ceaſed to be juſt. 
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77) Of the Originall of Right and Fuſt. | 


ut that we may go higher and deducethe thing from-ics otiginall,. ic 
ppearsthac Right'and Juſt arc as. ancient, and Juſtice hath been 
err men as long, as they have had ſocieries amongſt them- 

- For, in the beginning, Men wandcing np and down like wild. beaſts 
and ſuffering many inconveniences, as.well from beaſts as from the inju- 
ries of weather, a certain narurall agreement qurns —- them (by reaſon of 
their likeneſſe in form and foul or manners ) periwaded them to joyn 
together in ſeverall companies, and co make ſome proviſion againk rhoſe 
inconveniences,by bailding hutcs or corrages, and furniſhing chemſelves 
wich-other ſhelcers,as well again{t wild beaſts as che weather. | Bur ip re- 
ard every one was deſirous to be inabercer condition than anocher, 
ereuponthere aroſe I conteſtations abour food, women, and o- 
ther conveniences, which they cook away from one anorher ; uncill ar 
n__— they perceived, that they could not live ſecure and commodi- 
oully, . unlefle rhey made a covenant nor to injure one another, and 
rm i caſeany.one did harme and injure another, rhe reſt ſhould puniſh 


m, | | 
This was the firſt band of Society ; which, ſuppoſing that every one 
might have ſomething proper ro himſelf, or which he ch call his own, 
as his,eicher by firtt poſſeſſion,or by gift, or by purchace, or by ac- 
quifirion through his own I otherwiſe; decreed, that it ſhould 
remain in che poſſeſſion and diſpoſall of char perſon. Now this bavdor 
covenant was nogther than a common law, which all were equally bound 
co obſerve, and whichdid confirme ro every one a certain right or faculry 
of uſing whatſoever was his own. Whereupon thar very law alſo came 
+ be ( as 1 formerly intimated )che common right as it were of the $0 
Cc ry. "age - 
I Sed not mention how rhe whole Society transferr'd their power of 
reſtraiting or puniſhing, upon ſome few wiſe and good perſons, of elſe 
on one, Who was reputed the wiſeſt and beſt amongtt them. I ſhall only 
obſerve, that in the Society thoſe were accounted juſt or favourers of 
jaſtice, who being contene with cheir own righes invaded nor thoſe of 
other men,but did injury to none;thoſe unjuſt ,or doers of injuſtice, who 
being not content withrheir own rights, did affault the rights of other 
men; and,harming them by -rapine, perſonall violence, or ſome other way, 
became injurious to them. pits ; ; | 
Thus men lived a while peaceably and happily, eſpecially being under 
ohe or more Kings or Piinces, the wiſeſt and beſt, who being wholly in- 
rent upon the conſeryation and utility of the publick,made, and wirh 
conſent of the people, eftabliſhed divers Lawes, to prevent difſentions 
from rifing, or, it any did ariſe,co compoſe them. Bar, ſuch is the cor- 
ruption of mens manners, in proceſſe of time the government fell into 
the hands of Princes or Kings rhar were not good ; and thoſe being eicher 
ſed or ſlain ir reverted to the people, whereupon cumults were raiſed 
by the faRions of ſuch as aſpired to the ſupream power, untill at lengrh, 
ths le langniſhing under emnities and difſenrions, and wearyofli- 
ving by and hoſtiliry, became willing ro ſubmit again co the go» 


yernmenc of Magiſtrates or Princes. Bur becauſe the wills of "wo 
a 
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had formerly paſſ'd for abſolute lawes, they made acovenant with their 
governours,about rhoſe Laws, 'accofding ro which they deſired to be go- 
verned;and chus brought themſelves again under Laws,tha t is, under ſtrict 
Rights. +BY - ION £75 ISO TLILET 
Bur not to deſcend to later times, bur ro 'tonch only upon thar chief 
head,which concerns the preſervarion of life, for whoſe ſecuricy (as being 
the moſt _ of all chings) care was taken from the beginning; -thar 
* Forph. de non it might be eſtabliſhed by common covenants or Laws ;'* /rappears that 
elu carniume 7hoſe moſt ww and good founders of Laws, having regard to the ſociery of 
life, and 10 yboſe things, which men uſually do each to other declared ut awick- 
e datt to kull a man, and decreed that the Muriherer ſhould be puniſh'd with more 
than common ignominy, 'and loſle of life, And rorthis.chey oem co have been 
induced, partly by conſidering rhe conciliation of men among rhemſelves 
( of which Icreared eyen now) in reſpe& whereof men ought nar ro be 
as forward to deſtroy an animall of their own kind, as one of different 
kind,which ic-is lawfull co kill ; partly,and indeed chieflygby conſidering, 
that mer ought to abborre, what 1s no way advantageous to life, but tends» 7 
ro evll. by 42:0: #5 1 | | NR Flt; Baby 
Taaeed from the beginning, . to thoſe who had regard ro the utility of that 
conſtieution, there needed not any ather cauſe to make them contain themſelves 
from: doing \any ſuch aft : but they who could not ſufficiently comprehend of 
what great concernment it wat, abſtained from mnrihering one another, only 
out of a fear of thoſe great puniſhments ; beth which we may obſerve to have 
happened even in our own dayes. They who conſider the great. \adugnmages of 
ſuch a conſtitution are ſufficiently diſpoſed for aconſtant obſervance thereof ; 
but they who . are not Capable of #thder ſtanding it conform themſelves tot our 
f fear of the puniſhments threatned by the laws, and ordamed by the more pru- 
nt, Flew) ſuch 4s had no regard to this milty , the greater part of the noul- 
rinde admin at andepale.. 2/4 o La: 120005 ay 364) 
For none. of the _ writterhor not _—_ _ have tos derived to us, 
and (hall be tranſmitted to our poſterity, did at firſt ſwbſs/t by any force or vie» 
8 (as 1 / meas by - nes dave frhoſe who "274 ?, Li WAS Pr ife 
dence, rot ſtrength of body or aps fon, wherein they who ſetled theſe laws 
#pon the people, 467 re the ul gar; | and-this, by inducing ſome men to 
conſider, what would be profitable ( on ially when wy aid not before ſo well 
rnderſtandit as they ou s 1) and by terrifying others with the greatyeſſe of the 
preniſpments, Nor icould they indeed make us of any other remady for cure of 
che peoples ignorance of this utility, than fear of the puniſhment preſcribed by 
the Law, For even now alſo, it is fear alone that keeps the ordinary ſort of men 
within the bounds of thiir duty, and hinders theme 'from committing any thing 
againſt either the publick or private good, MI 
Now if all men could alike underſtand, and bear in mind what is truly pro- 
frtable, they ſhoiild need 10 laws at all, but wonld of their awn accord beware 
of doing ſuch things 4s the laws forbid, and do what they enjoyn : ſince onely to 
know what 1s orofigable and wha: hurtfull, is more than ſufficient, to gnduce 
them to avoid this, aud purſue that, But as for thoſe, who diſcern not what is 
beneficiall, what hartfull, doubtleſſe the commination of puniſhment ag ainſt 
ſuch u highly neceſſary ; inſomuch, as the fear of the puniſhment. impendent 
cauſeth t hens to ſuppreſs and bridle theſe heats of there paſſions, which inſtigace 
them ro unjuſt attions,and in a manner compel them,though againſt their Wy 
do what is right. | | do. 4 
Hereupon-was it, the Law-makgrs ordained, that even inuoluntary killing of a 
-14n, ſhon!d not be free from all nultt and puniſhment. Not that they mi _ nat , 
{o ſuch as were apt to commit wilfull murder , give avy occaſion of pretext pr 
: excnſe, 


1 
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excnſe, to imirate that on ſee purpoſe , which the others did unwittingly ; but 


leſt my might ſeens nat ta have uſed' ſwfficiens canton, and dil. gence 46 ro this 


parricular, whereupon many ching! world fall ows , which indeed were not inve= , 


luntary, Nar coild thus courſe but prove beneficiall for the [ame cauſes, for 
which men mere expreſſcly prohibued ro lull each other, So that canſidering, 
that, of theſe att iuxs, of thus kznd, that are done involuntarily, ſame happen from 
a _—_ that could not be fore:ſeen , nor prevenied by bumas nature, others 
meerly. through onr negligence , and beedleſſeneſſe of the imminent Sarge ; 
therefore 1o prevent neg/tgence , which might rend co the deſtruttian of others, 


they provided, that even the involuntary attion (h. (d not paſſe alrog ther wacha- 


ſtiſed, but rock, away the frequency of this ſom, by the fear of Law. 

Mereover 1 conceive, that even thoſe ſlaughters of men which were permitte 1 
by the Law, were made liable to theſe accuſtomed expiatians, by publick Luſtra- 
Hons, ( and that by order of. the ſe ame per ſons 3 who frſt ordained them for »o 


other c axfe but this, that they had amindto deterre men from involumary largh- 


ter, which ma tro-r00 frequent, 

For the vu! gar fart of men, ſtood 1n need of ſomething, te reſtrain them from 
dug any thing rajhly , which mig hs not con 
cheſs firſt Law-maker » underſtanding, not axely decreed ſevere puniſhmenss, but 
withall ftroek awother fear into their minds, the reaſon of which was not ſo ma- 
vifeſt as the ether , declaring that ſuch a4 had killed aman , by whai; means or 
accident ſaever, (honld be impure until{ they had uſed luftrations, 


Thus the brmiiſh part of the ſoul , ' in which the affetions and is: bonsrefide, 


ich now flow- 


being injtrutied and reform" d, came ar length tathat genleneſſe w 


riſheth amang ſt us., by applying the arts of taming and clvilizing owr ſavage 
affettions, which were invented, and pratiiſed at firſt,, by thoſe who ruled he 


multitude ; of which, this s one chief att among the reſt , that munt ſhould not 
deſtroy one another, without any diſtinition. h 


CHAP. XXVII 
Between whom, Kight and Fuſfice is to be exerciſed. 


Ow fince, it may be demanded, Berwixt what Perſons, as well Right, 
and the violation pf ic,, which is In Jury: as Jultice, and whar is op- 
ofice ra it, Injuſice properly confift > We ſhall therefore explicare chis, 
by comparing men with other living Creatures. ns 

As therefqre, there is no reaſon of Righr or injury , or juſt and unjuſt 
berwixt Animals, that coyld pot make a common agreement, nor to hurr, 
nor be hurt by muruall invaſion: ſo neicher, is there between thoſe natl- 
ons which either would not , or could nor,coter into a mutual engage- 
ment, not to hurt, nor be hurt by one another, 

For juſt, or right, the conſervation whereof is Juſtice, hath no being at 
all, bur in mucuall Society , whence Juſtice is the good of a Sociery, 
inſomnch as by it , every one of the aflociared Perſons live ſecurely, free 
from that anxiety, which is cauſed by che continuall fear of harm. 
Whence it followes, that whatever Animals , or what Men ſoever, cicher 
cannor, of will not make an aſſociation , norenter into covenanr among 
themſelves, muſt want this good, nor being reciprocally oblig'd by any 
dond of right or Juſtice, whereby chey might live ſecurely : and ſorothem, 
there can remain no other reaſon of ſecurity, then onely this, ro do barm 
co others, rhat they be not barmed themſelves. 

As therefore, when one of rhoſe brure Animals, amongſt which there 
hath paſt no ſuch agreement or pa, doth burt aporher, though is may os 


ce to thepublick_mility, which 
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to the other," becauſe 


. ſhould be 


ſaid thar one hores che other, yer it cannot be ſaid-char ane dorhan-ipjury., 


x 
& x 


one was fot bound: by any right, compadtgor Law... 
not to bur rhe'orher : In Hike manner, if bs Bo ch mon: , 
whom there is no covenant, or. aifocration hurts anorher. it may be ſaid, 
that he hurts him, boar nocthar he wrongs or dot h him an.injury; becauſe. 
he was not obliged by any compact or Law, nor cohbure bin... 4 

I ſpeak of brute Animals, nor as if chere-were anyeven of thoſe who. 
live iy heards or flocks, rhar are capable of cacring inte: covenants; not to. 
hatm or be hurc by each other, and 1o mighe be conceived tobe zuli, if they | 
do not hut each other, and'unjuſt if they do; bur onelyrotheend,. that 
from thence it may be the berrer'underfiood, that even among men, juſtice 
in it ſelfe is nothing, fot char ir is found onely-in murnalt. Sociccies, ac- 
cording tothe amplitude of every Country, in which cheiphediraors may. 


' Convenichtly enter into agreements , and covengnes of+not doing, or re-- 


ceiving any hurt ; fince otherwiſe , and-in'@man-fingly conſidered, there 
is no juſtice at all ; and what is Jultice in one Sociery of men;'many times | 
is, in reſp:& of. contrary covenants, injuRice in another, , + x4 
Bur can chere be. juſtice berwixe Men and other Animals > Cerrainly,, 
nor, ' For i men copld make a covenant with bruce. Animals ,- as'they can - 
wich orher men, rhat they ſhould nor kill, nor be killed by-chem, withour. 
any dittinAion.;- then indeed; might the reaſon of Jutt or r5ght:be founded 
berwixt them and us, fincerheend of that covenant would berhe ſecurity. 
of both parries : but, becauſe ic is impoſkible, rhar Animals void of reaſon 
ould be obliged by one Law with us, ir muttalſo be impoſſible, for us to! 
ob:ain. moreaſtutance of ſecuricy from: Animals ;*chan everi;from inani- : 
mate things. - So.that , "there is na. other way for us to ſecure our ſelves. 
from bture beaſts, buc onely.co executerbar power'of deftroying them,: 
which Nature hach given us. ok «phe TD Leek of gi ett IPO 
Perhaps you will, by the way, demand, why we kill even ſuch Animals, 
as Can give us no occalion-of fear? This we may. Uocirher through incem- 
perance,end acerrain ppeuralh{progeneſe.or cruelty, as we exerciſe cru- 
glty eve upoti' men, who'live out of out focjery, and- catinot give us any 
fear, Bur it 1s one things to,break the rules of Temperance , or avy of its 
kinds, as Sobriety, Leniry, or Manſuernde, or (if you pleaſe) meer buing” 
nity or goodnefle of nacure ; another, ro violate Juſtice, which preſuppos-. 
ſerh Lawes and Covenants eſtabliſhed by matnall conſent,” '., 0 - cp 
* Nox canit be alledg'd, that we have a power granted us by Law, to deftray] 
any ſuch Animals , a are not offenſiveor deſtrutt;ive ro mankgnd. 1 confeſſe, 
there #« noz any kind of living Creatures, among all thoſe we are allomed todg-! 
ſtroy, which being permirta to increaſe to vaſt multitudes, would tot prove per-; 
nicious to mankind, but being preſerved in ſuch number as ordinarily. they are, 
are not ſame wayes afefol golife. 4 79 | 
For ſheep, kine, and all ſuch like , 44 loug at they are preſerv'd to, a moderate 
amber, afford us many neceſ[aries for life : but if they were ſuffered tomwluply 
in 4 far grea'er manner ; czar gs they could not bur prove. wery: fo, 
as well in regard Jþ their ſtrength , at for that thiy would. devour.che fruits of 
thi earth, that ſhould nerf 1 our ſubſiſtence, And for this very Cauſe ut it, 
that we ars mot prohibired to deſtroy ſuch Animals, yet preſerve [o many of them 
4s may be uſefull to us, and eaſily ruled by us, 
' Pax of Lyons, Wolvei, and all ſuch as are called wild. beaſts, (whether little or 
great) we cannor taky # crthin number, which being preſerved, may afford us 
[ny relief neceſſary to life, ar we'may of kime, hovſes, and: the rehbovhe are cal- 


tedrame Creatures. Whence it comer to paſſe; thar" we endeavour wholly to ex- 
terminate thoſe, and of theſe cut off owely [o.many as are-ouer and. above 4 com- 
perens ſhock. 


' Hereupon, 
\ 


Hereupo So - 
mong thoſe nations who make '\their charceiof certain ſorts of Animalls 


for food,the water wes determined and preſcribed by certain Laws, 
wpon "agny brveſpondert: td thoſe we have. nw givers * Anil as for thoſe A- 
mals thas were not to be eaten, th:re was reſpett had to their n#lty an | inu- 
cilty, andfor ſome reaſon peculiarro each Country ; to the conſtiracions 
whereof there is no necefficy for us ro adhere,” who live not in thoſe 

7. - | 
, Hence we come to underſtand, that, from che very 
rence was put berwixt the. killmg of Men, \and rhe killing of all other 


n ( totouch briefly on this alſo ) we may conceive that even). a- 


grounded 


beginning » 2 diffes« 
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Animals ; * For as to other Animals it is manifeſt , that thoſe primi ive wiſe * Forph, 


per ſons, who preſcribed what we _ 40, and what not , did not forbid to kjll. 


any of them, becauſe the profit that ariſeth from them is perfeled by the con- 


trary ation, that 1s, by kil'ing rhew, For it could not be, that men , living po. 
#iſcaouſly among ft beaſts, conld preſerve themſelves in ſafety otherwiſe, than 


byexpelling or d:flroying them.” 


Buc as concerning Mankind , * Some, who at that t'me were more grations * Porybyr. 


than the reſt, (ihgſe perhaps were the), that per ſmadeud nwvn firſt to enter mo the? 


covenant we [po ref ) remembered; that, in thoſe places whe e mn lived pro- 
miſcuouſly , they ha 


mertings what had happened, that vefraining from ſlaughter of an Animal 
of the ſame kind , they might yk the ſociety of life , u 
cauſe fevery man's particular ſafety. And it was profitable at firſt ro quis the 
fociery of either other Animals, or men meeting together , at tea(t not to hurt 


any , to avid the inceuſing of , not onely other Anat: of ſeverall kinds, but 


atfo men, who'are all of the ſame, und apt enough of themſelves to do barm, 
Whence, npon this account, men refrained laying hands upon an animal of their 
owh ſpecies, that offer'd it ſelf to the communication of thinys neceſſary , and 
ronributed ſome benefit ro ſociety, | 

But iu proceſſe of time , there ow 4 great encreaſe on both ſides , and ani- 
mals of different ſpecies bring forc'd away, men began to make uſe of ther 
reaſon, ( whereas before that time they had truſted altogether t2 memo 5) and 
10 emter 1n10 Conſultation what was to be done in order to thei/ ſafety , when hey 
| ſhould came t8reth:rey and conjoyn their habitauont, Por they endeavonr'd 
ſtrongly to reſtrain thoſe, whoraſhly and imprudently woul4 murther one ano- 
ther, and thereby mad: the mu:txall aſſiſtance, that men were able to aff»rd 
each other , daily the weaker ; and this chiefly, becauſetboſe great inconvenis 
entes, which had freq 1ently fallen out in fr mer times 1pon the 148 caſes, were 
niterly forgotten, Now whilſt they endeavoured to bring this to pai'e , they as 
length introduced the Laws and Conſtitu:ians , which continur in all Cities and 
Nations even 10 this day, the common people of their own accord conſenting (0 
them, as I (aid ; being ſenſible how much greater utility would frem thenee ar- 
'erue'io them livins in mutuall ſociery, In l:ke manner u conduceth alſ, wo 
curity, both to deſtroy withour any pitty what is pernicious, and to preſerve 
ever is uſefull to exterminate it, 
i "Thus is probable , haz upm theſe conſiderations, the _— of 4'l other 
' animals cane . to be permitted , and that of men prohibized. 1 init coo 
'long hereupon. | 


- 


d ſometimes abſtained from flauyhier , out of 4 reſpect te 
that xtility which conduced to the fa of - ar alſo repreſented to others in their 


ch is generally the: 
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 - CHAP, XXVIIL 
With what right Fuftice is to be exerciſed, 


Uice being eſtabliſhed by a mucuall agreement, ic remains, that every 
man, whether a native or alien, ought > from the rime he hath given up 
his name to a Society, to account hunſelf a member of rthar Society, upon 
this condition, eirher expreſly or tacicly, that he hurt.none of his tellow- 
members, nor be hart by any other. Wherefore he mult cicher and rothe 


' Covenant, or depart our of the Society; for he isnotto be ſuffer'd ro 


live in the Society upon any other terms. Whence ir follows, ſince by 
nature, vo man is willing to receive harm from another , that hedo nor 


' tharto another, which he would not ſhould be done to. himſelf. 


. -Hereupon it may be imagined, that the Laws in all Societies were 
made infayour of the wiſe , not to prevent wiſe men from doing unjuttly, 
bur thar others ſhould not injure them : For as for themgthey are ſo well 
diſpoſed , as thar if there were no Laws, yer would they not dobarm to 
any. They have preſcribed bounds to their defires, and accommodate them 


' ronature , winch requires nothing thar mult be obrained by waies of in- 


juſtice ; nor indeed is there any of nature's pleatures , which induceth a 
man todo injury to another , but ſome exorbitant deſire arifing from yain 


opinion. 

For nature having (for example ) provided berbs, corn, fruits, for food , 
competent and nſctull, and water for drink, things eafie to be had; it can- 
not be the pleafnre of ſatisfying hunger and thirſt, that ſhould cauſe a 
man ro rob his neighbour, or commit any of thoſe injuries. which che 
uſnally do : bur che vain deſire of living at a higher rate, more ſplendidly 
and wantonly , thar ſo be = acquire wealth enough ro diſcharge. the 
expences of his luxury. The ſame may be ſaid alſo of thoſe, who nor con- 
rent with _ apparell , aplain houſe, a plain match, and the like, 
chrough ambition, pride, luſt, and other paſſions , deſire more than varure 
needs, 

Moreover, ſeeing rhat a wiſe man, as I hintedformerly , doth all rhings 
for his own ſake, nothing certainly can more conduge to his advantage , 
than ro obſerve juſtice exaaly. For in giving ro every one his due, and 
harming no man hero his utmaſt, preſerves and keeps ſafe that Society , 
which, unlefſe ir be ſafe. he cannot be ſafe himſelf; nor doth he. provoke 
any man to revenge an injury ſuffered at his hands, or fear any mul& or 
puniſhment to be inflifted upon bim by publick decree. Thus being con- 
ſcious ro himſelf of noill done, heremains free from all perturbation, 
which is the greateſt benefit and fruit of juſtice; avd while he reaps thar , 
whar can be more to his own advantage ? 


_ © Neither ought you torhink,thar yon wy ſecretlyand wichqurt the 


knowledge ofany man, violates right , or the Covenants ratif'd by gene- 
rall conſent to prevent the committing and ſuffering of wrong, can live 
11 the ſame ſecuricy and indifturbance as che juſt man doth , becauſe { as I 


" faidJhe cannor aſſure himſelf , thar his injuſtice ſhall never be brought ro 


light: for crimes, thoughthey may be ſecrer, can never be ſecure; nor doth 
It avail an offendor to be concealedfrom others, while he-can never be 
concealcd from himſelfe. 

Truely,thovugh his offence were neverſo-well concealed fora rime, yer 


 Bitvery uncertain , wherher ir will continue ſo concealed till his death, 
 Forf z theres 2 fealouiie and ſuſpition chat followes upon ill a&ion: z 


and 


"and apain, chete have been many who bave dereGed chemſelves, ſoinein 
dreams, others in raving firs, others in drink, orhers through incogicancy. 
' Sothar a wicked man, though hemay fora time lye hid both from gods 
-and men; ( as they ſay;) yer he hath reaſon to miltrutt , that ic will noc be 
concealed for ever, * . | h | | 
Hence 15 it, that notwichſanding injuſtice is nor anillinic ſelf, be- 
cauſe what is repured unjult in one place, may bz juit in anorher;; yer ir/is 
-an 111 in reſpe& of thac fear, which, flinging the conſcience , ctearesin- it 
a contitruall ſnſpition, 'thar at ſome time or /orher , his unjuſt” deeds will 
come torhe ears of chapogers of unzulitice', and ſo he he called to a ſe- 
yere account for them, Phus there is nothing char more conduceth, as co 
ſecurity, {o likewiſe to a quiet and pleaſant life , chan co live innocently , 
and upon no accalion eo 'vinlace che common.covenants of peace. 
 Whereforehince the juſt'and unjutt are invhis oppoſition , that the juſt, 
-of all men, are the mo! free from perturbations z- Whar can be more'pro- 
firable corhoſe than juſtice 2 whar more hurrfull ro theſe than injaſttce.? 
For how can any anguiſh of mind, ſollicitudes , daily and nightly fears, 
bz profitable ro any man ? $14 1 ELL C4, 55040) Bt 
| Faltice therefore being ſo great a good, and injuſtice fogrearanill,; fec 
445 embrace one; avd abhor the other. And if gr any time: our: mind feem 
fo ftagger,- and weare ii ſufpence what/todoy ler us. fix on ſoine grave 
ood man, and ſuppoſe him to be alwaies'preſemc with us.; (rinc we may 
[ive and do all rings, as if he looked tipowus, HG 
By chis means , we ſhall noc onely avoid the doing:of any —_—_— 
'againlt juſtice, bur alſo.of _— in ſecreragiinit rhe rules/ of honelt 
This god man will beto us in (tead of a Guardion or Turor 7, whom, be- 
'canſe we reverence, we fear to offend. Following rhis.counfſell therefore, 
thus argue ; Tf he were preſent, I would ner doir; Why do Ido ir in his 
abſence >- He would find faulrwith irgbecauſe. itis ill z. Why do norT (hun 
jlt,of my ſelf? Thus,do all things, as if fame ſuch perſon looked on ; for if 
you in this manner reverence another, you wilt ſoon comets be'reve» 


'renced your ſelf. my SY LEE: 
Sr ld 00% 0 GN de IS 
©. Of Bemeficence, Gratitude, Piety, Obſervance. 


IT 7 E come next rothe Verryes which we ſaid were allied to Juſtice, 
- for that rhey have regard to other perſons; and though rhey are 
nat (as Jultice is) preſcribed by Lawes and Covenants yet they imporr , 
out 1fdecency,acerrain obligation like char of Juſtices 7, 

* Thefitſtis Brnefirence,cor rhe doing good to others, Wherennto thoſe 
are obliged, who areable ro afſilt or relieve others , cirher With cheir hand 
o? purſe. Tfthey deny the affiftemce of theirhands , they are cenſured as 
$i blibuy , cruetl', inhuman; 4frherof rhejrqurſe, they arecthoughr the 
Fame, as alfo, ſordid, renactous, Coverons,, and the like,” ButYrhey a(- 
fit others , rhey are accounted courreausy” Givill; kind'; az alſo” liberall * 
munificent'; magnificent , &c.' | Ss that _ oblieed For vheir own 
ſakes ro dv good to others, (ofar as may be wirhour prodigality,7 * 5 * 
*  Forthoſe who praiſe this verrue procute to rhemſelves,” good will , 
and ( what moſt of all copduces ro quiet livitig) and dearnefſe 6r tendet 
eſtimation Frow- orhers':heyWwho uſcic notzill will, and( whatimoſt oc- 
"calions troubleſome fon epe 2nd haryesd. 'Take heed' rhefefore you 
' omit nor robe Veneftcient;7ar leaſt in frnall'marrors; / chat (& you loſe 
A Mmmmm 2 nor 
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not the advantage of being. accounted: ready ro gatifie, others, even in 

read, tr > x 5; CSF 3 \ 4 THE" Fj þ 
yg hs YR reaſon did-I ſay formerly, Ir: 1s not only. more honoura- 
ble,but alſo mote delightfull co gives / than to receive abenefir'; becauſe, 
the giver thereby makes himſelf ſuperiour to the teceavery and reaps more: 
over the intereſt of Thanks ; and rhere isnoc any thing rhat joyes a man 
morethan thanks, Abeneficent perſon is-like afountain,.. whick: if you 
ſhould ſnppoſe it to have a reaſonable ſon} , whar Joy would it not have 
at the ſight of ſo-many corn-fields, and pattures, which flouriſh and ſmile 
25 it were With plenty and verdure, and all & diffuſion of irs ſtreams 
upon them? | | 124 \ £ | EY , | FI. 

The ſecond is gravewde, to which every man that receives a benefic, is 
reciprocally obliged, unlefſe he would incurre the greateſt batred andig- 
nominy.. For ingratitude is worthily hatefull roall men ; becauſe feeing 
nothing is more ſuirable ro naturegrhen ro be propenſe to receive a good, 
It is highly contrary co nature, no to be rentily gratefull rowards the au- 
thor of thar good. . - 4% , 

Now fince,no man is more gratefully affe&ed towards his benefaRors 
than the wiſe med, we may juttly afficm,.. chat only che wiſe man knows 
how to fulfill che duty of graticude, becauſe he alone is ready upon all 
occaſions re expreſs his thankfulneſs co his friends, both preſenc and abs» 
ſent,even tothole that are dead. 

: Others pay thanks only ro preſent friends, when preſent, and chis per- 
haps for their own farther ends,to- encourage them &© ſome new favour ; 
but how few are there, who: gratefully commemorate -rheir abſent bene- 
faftors: > Who: requite che good they did them upon their Children or o- 
thet relations > How few -who honour their -memoryafter.death ;who 
rejoyce nor rather,as if their obligations were cancelled > Who love choſe 
ene them, reſpec. . and as far as in them lyes,- do good 
tormem? -,. op: + 

The third is Pity, the moſt ſacred ſpecies of gratitude. It looks upon 
our parents in the firſt place, to whom every man is more obliged rhan 
roall the World befides : for to others he may ow other things ; bur co 
his parents be owes himſelfe; | Therefore if ingrazicude to others be hare- 
full;that which is ſhewn co parents mult certainly be che mot horrid and 
dereſtable, ..- W 
.We ſay, in the firſt place ; becauſe piety in the ſecond place exrends ro 

kindred,andcbiefly ro our Brothers and Sitters, :to whom we are obliged 
dy che inrereſt of our parents. ;. iv ſuch manner as that we cannot ſhew 
our ſelves diſreſpe&tfull andunkind co them, but we muſt be at-rheſame 
time highly ungrarefull.co our. parents, and all our progenitors, who in 
rhe-circle of ther loveand benevolcuce comprebended all rhat werey and 
Mhould afcerwards be derived from them. + ,_. | 
Nor ischis piety diſtin from char dearnefſe we are ro bear toward our 
native Cauorry, which, comprehends our. Parents and all our kindred, 
and receives us at, onr birch, brings us up and proceRs us, And as by the 
intereſbatour parents we are gbliged co our kindred, ſo by che intereſt of 
our, cry we ate obliged to a all our- Countrey-men z; but 
more eſpecig}ly. rhe. resand Princes, who defend che Country ir 
ſelf, apd the. laws of it, gn give us this benefic in-panicylar, «char under 
theic-proceRien-we may live (erurely and peaceably., | 
'The fourth is 44 05- chat reverence which we ow. to.all perſons 
ok eminency in -awykind. This is accompaty/d parcly with graricude and 
piety, { for wwe; canner, any way. bercer expreſs che gracetulveſſe of our 
.©*> . —_- 


minds 
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minds: theo by giving due venecation and. worſhip ca aur BeacfaQars, . 
per oratory ay ar men af Sos and power) and ad ug | 


ly.with honour andreſpeRt, as it is the beſt tettumony we.can $ive our 
ioternall ſentimencs of their deſervings,wha excellin Age, Wi:dom,Lear- 
nivg,andVertue,the moſt honourable of all chings. WE C255 | 

To chis obſervance belongs thac which men call Religion and Sanltizy 
raward the Gods,whom weare bound to reverence and bonour no ocher- 
wiſe chan our parents,nor through hope af any reward, bur ( as I (aid be- 
face. )). for their travſcendem. majeky and che ſupremacy of theur nacure, 
Becauſe, whaterer is excellence deſerves 2 juſt veneration, and no cxccl- 
lencyis greater than that of the divine Nature, for it is immarcall and 
moſt bleſſed. | | ; FA 

.Thus underſtanding that the Gods neicher creace croubles rochem- 
ſes nor gireto ochers, we piouſly and holily reverence cheirmott ex» 
celleoc nacure, | 


CHAP, XXX.. 
Of Friendſhip. . . . 


HE lat is Friendſhipgto which all are mutual y obli who loyg and 
are reciprocally beloy'd. And well may it be checloſe and crown of 
this diſcourie ; for amongſt all the means procured by wiſdome, ro make 


life happy, there is: nor apy thing more: full and plcaſanc then Frjgnd- + 


ſhip ; and the ſame reaſon that confirms rhe mind par to fear any lating 

or eternal ill, doth alſo aſſure that, in life, there is no.SanQuary ſo ſafe, 

no protetion ſo ſecure as thar of friendſhip, which cogerher with chat ſe- 

curity,conferceth alſo very [rear pleaſures, F 1 Tt 
For as hatreds, envies,. deſpites are enemies to plolates ſoare friend- 

ſhips, not onely molt faithfull conſervers,bur cffe 

ſures, as well ro our friend as to ourſelves : by which,men-noe only ea- 


joy preſent chings more fullyzbur are cheer'd with hopes of thoſe ra:come. \ 
Anda ſolitary lite deftirure of friends being fall of fears, and. ſubje& ro ' 


creacheries, reaſon it ſelfe adviſcth us co procure-Friendibips, by which 


che mind is confirmed, and poſſeſſed with bopes- of enjoying furure © 


leaſures. | | 
s Now thavgh. friendſhip. is cootraged in reſpeRt of uſe andurilicy,in 
like manner aswe ſownhe carch in hope of a crop hereafter, ang che firſt 
meetings and converſations. of ena HAY in reſpeR gf the wici- 
lity and pleaſures which are hoped from che ver” 40; when tus cuſtom 
hath gone on rointimacy, then love' ſo fAlouriſhech, thar there 
were pos any benefit offriend(hip, yer friends would be loved tortheir 


own ſakes. If we love places, temples, cacies, horſes, 
dogges, ſpores, out of an habicuall cuſtome. of ex: qr (MILLgs 


men? * DI bed 

Bur in thechoice of our friends, we. gull be. exceoding c 
prudent; for It concern us T6vc: | | with w 
then.yhat we eat./ And though to eat alone without afriend, be 
the life of a Lyon orWolfe,yert.we muſt be emafull ro gh-oſe 
whoſe converſation mayberke beſtſauc 
ro whom noching is mace ipelicem then 
ane that is nac mocoſe,quera 
by his complacency, alacricy, and pleaſfaneneſle 


@us. 


eRuall cauſers of plea- 


IZ3 


-& . ; Py Lows. 
EPhCURUS; 
© Friendſhip, 1 8rant Gbnſifts in; and is kepr'alivef by, ' rhe: mvtvalipare}- 
cipition of pleafures or. goods which we way'enjoy whit we live ; yer 
is1t not necefſary thar' the goods of friends ſhould be'pur into one com- 
mor ftork,'as he conceived, who ſaid, 4 mongft Friends al! things are com- 
on, This implies a diffidence ( rhar all their wills my nor contin 
conltanc)atd rhey who' are diffident are hor friends ; fuch only are friends. 
who can wirh full confidence and freedome take and uſe fo much of 
rheir friends gonds'or eftare as they need, although kept'in' ſeveral ti6r 
ip one joynt-ſtock, no-otherwiſe than as if ir were their own, -efteeming 
___ no lefle their own,than if they had them in their own poſſefſion 
un ng. T x 4 wif $:GriJ ms | | 

Tibs pds ſtrange in the ears of the vulgar : bur what arethey co us? 
Thete 1s nofaith or conſtancy in their kindnefle and triendſhip, they be- 
ing uncapable of theſe things and'of the leaſt part of commendable Wiſ- 

ome, ads 7 os 

Moreover, he that is one of the vulgar,underitands nor whar is profita- 
ble in privare or publick; nor can /diltinguiſh berwixc good manners and 


I ſpeak therefore of the wiſt-antly; *amargit whom there is a kind of 
league,and coyenant nat to love thei; friends leſs than themſelves, which 
we know may be done apd fee it often comes to paſs; whence 'ir is mani- 
feſt,char rhere cat be Hothivg more conducing to pleaſanr living chan ſuch 
scompatien; 1 too * | nia 

Whence alfo we'nnderſtand, thar the placing of the chief good inplea- 
ſureth (6 far from-being 'obſtruRtive hereunto,.rhar withont it rhere can be 
no inſtirurion of Fin TY: p56 pho ie RAD 

-- Porir being impoſſible* for us ro: conſerve the ſweerneſle and ſecurity 
f ou; lives firme and Jafting wirhogr triend(hip;” and to preſerveffiend- 
| ip, unlefſe we love our friends as mnch as our ſelves, this therefore 
and pleaſure are the inſeparable adjun&ts of friendſhip ; for, we rejoyce in 
our friends joy asmnch as if it were our own, and'are concern'd equally 
| A wiſe man therefore will be alike rowards his friehd as towards him- 
Telf '; what labour and pajhtis he undergoes for his'own pleaſure, rhe ſame 
will he undergh for rhe-pttifure of his friend. And as he would 'rejoyce 
co think rhar he hath gne rhar will fic by him , if he ſhould be ſick, and 
relieve Hintif he'were caſt into priſon,or fallen inco want: ; ſo will he re- 
J0y -e'as haying'one by whom, if he ſhould fall fick, he may fir; and whom 
np med,or fallen inrowanr;relieve. And nat only hee bus his love 
will be fo'Yreat;as ro'nnderg the greateſt torments; even death ic ſelf;/for 
ET STR GT oe0: 1543 Of ASS 4 
' -We have known it cerrainly happen (('and chat within'che' memory © 
our parevrts Y' rhar'many, «who had the hiappineſſe of procaring ro theny- 
ſelves'fulf Eonfiderice and ſecurity ih the ſaciery of men living in the 
famie'bpinion 2nd thefame/affeftions with them, have in the aſſurance of 
rhis comfortable, league, lived mott ſweerly rogerher and been, conjoyned 
withſ6 aVſolute a neetnels, as char one conld, 'withdur theleatt reluBen- 
Cy 'fo faffer for rhe other condemned ro dye. 2 PUT 
_ © This is all! had ro fzy concerying ETHITCK, which inthe 'begin- 
Ped tobe'the chiefeft part of Philoſophy.” 'You' who ever you 
'are aſpirero.croe wiſdome, - praiſe and meditate up>n theſe rules, 
— 1g them as CT of h>fieft, well, and happy living, 7 ©? 
©''MearareT ſay, upon them day and night, as well- you are al6ite, 
” when iv'company of Tome'faithfafl companion 'who'is like you? ſel ;, 
1471 «- . . -.21 


_ 


—_ 
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and ro whom you may ſay, We are indeed alone, bur by this means we 
have the greater opporrunity of making inquilicion 1nco truth withour 
prejudice, I ſpeak not ro many, but to you; and you ſpeak nor to many, 


bur ro megand that's enough, fince each to other is a theater largeeno 


Do you not now grant, that no man can be compared to him whoſe 
mind is rightly informed as concerningthe Gods, and is fearlefle of death, 
and who hath ſo reaſoned concerning the end of nature, andthe ultimate 
good, as to underſtand, that ir may be compleared and atrain'd with the 
greareſt facilicy imaginable, and thar whatever ill he muſt endure, eicher 
15 ſhorr, if vehement, if long, gentle ; and celleth himſelf that chere is no 
ſuch rhing as an inevirable neceſſicy of fates concerning him, but thar 
he hath an abſolure freedome of will,and chat noching ax all or very little 
of fortune can at any time intervene to croſle him/; and the reſt which we 
have laid down. 

Certainly when you ſhall come to be ſuch a man as this, you will ne- 


yer be troubled waking nor ſleeping (for even in ſleep you will be juſt as © 


ou are when awake by reaſon of the well-compoſedneſſe of your mind) 
Par ſhall live like ſome Deity among men, For that man who ſpends his 
life in the enjoyment of immortall goods, is far different from a mortall 


creature. Hirherto Gaſſendw, 


CHAP. XXXI. 


* Whereis Epicurus, aſferting Pleaſure to be the ultimate 
good, differs from the Cyrenaicks, 


"TP 5 comagnhs cw with the Cyrenaicks in aſſerting Pleaſure to be 
che alcimate g | 

Cyrenaicks admit not pleaſure to conſiſt in reſt but in nution onely , Epicurus 
allowed both, as well that of the Soul as of the body, as he aſſerts in his book, Of 


Ele&ion and Avoidance, and in his / reatiſe of the End, and in his firſt book. 


Lives, 4d in his Ep/ſt{: To the Philoſophers ar Mirylene, L: ewiſe 
iogenes i» the eleventh of bis Seleft Rules, and Democricus in his Timocta- 
reS,ſay thus ; Whereas pleaſure iu twofold,one conſiſting in motion the other in 
reſt,&c. And Epicurus in his treatiſe Of EleRions _ ly thus;Of pleaſures, 

indolence and imperinrbation conſiſt in reſt ; joy and delight,in mot jon, 
Moreover, he differs from the Cyrenaicks, for that they conceive the pains 
of the body to be worſe than thoſe of the miv4 ; whence it comes to paſt, that upon 
Malefattors, corpor all preniſhment 18 inflitted as being the moſt ; reevonus, But 
Epicurus held, that the pains of the mind are the rreateſt, for thay no ill can 

affiitt the body louger than whilſt it © preſent ; but beſides the preſenty 
the paſt and future alſo torment the mind, and by the (ame reaſon, 
che pleaſures of the Soul are the greateff, Thus much 
| of the Epicurean, the laſt of all the 
Italick Set iſ, 


FINIS. 


gerf, 


4 2 * concerning this Pleaſure, they diſagree. The , _ 
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XIX. The ſeventh common place. 22. 
XX, The eighth common place. ibid. 
XXI, The ninth common place. | | - 2 

X X11. The tenth common place. Fes. F 
XX111I. The five common places, 25. 
XXIV, Two oth:r common places, ==__ 27, 
'XK&V. 7 he places for confutation of e, £110logichs,  1hid, 


 XXVI. The phraſes of the Scepticks. /. lbid. 
XXVII. Wherein Scepticiſm differs from thoſe Philo ſophicall Seits, which are 
moſt like tt; and firſt, wherein it differs from the Philoſophy of He- 
raclitus. Os 

X XVIII. herein Scepticiſm differs from the Philoſophyof Democritus, ; I. 
XX1IX, WW, her e- 


XXIX, Wherein Scepticiſm differs from the Cyrenaick Sett, | 
XXX, wherein Scepticiſns differs from the Inſtitution of Protagoras. 


XXXI. #herein Scepticiſm differs from the Academick Philoſophy. 
XXXIL whether Empiricall Med:cine be the ſame with Scepriciſm. 


_ _ "Ia Second Book. 
Of DIALECTICK. 


I, Whether a Sceptick can examine or diſpute againſt Aſſertions? 
I. From whence the Inquiſition againſt Dogmatiſts ſhould begin, 
HI. Of the Criterte. 

IV. whether there be any Criteric of Truth? 

V. Of the Criterie in which, | 

VI. Of the Criterie by which, 

VII. Of the Criterie according to which, 

VIII. Of True and Trath, 

IX Whether Truth be ſomething in Nature, 

X. Of Signe. | | 

Xl, Whether there be any Endeiil ick Signe > 

XIll. Of Demonſtration, 

XII. whether there is Demonſtration ? 

XIV. Of yy legiſm. 
XV. Of [nds ion, 
XV I. Of Definition, 

XVII. Of Divi/or. 

XVIII. Of the Diviſion of a Word into Significations, 
XIX. Of Whole and Part, | 
XX. Of Genus and Species, 
XXI, Of common Accidents, 
X XII. Of Sophiſms. 
KXIII. Of Amphibolzes, 


| The Third Book, 
| Of PHYSICK. 
I. Of God. 
IL Of Cauſe, 
II, Whether there be any Cauſe of a Thing? 
' IV. Of Mareriall Principles, 
V. Whether Bodies'be meomprehenſible ? 
VI, Of T emper ament. 
VII. Of Motion, 
VIIL Of Locall motion. 
IX. Of Augmentation and Dimingation. 
X. Of Detrattion and Addition, 
XI. Of Tranſpoſition, 
X11, Of whels and Part. 
XIII. Of Alteration 
XIV. Of Generation and Corruption. 
XV. Of Reſt. : 
XVI. Of Place. 
XVIL Of T ime . 
XVIII. Of Number, | | 
- , XIX, Of the ETHICALL pert of Philoſophy, 
XX. Of Goods, 1Uls1, and [ndifferemts. 
KXl. That Goodixtaken three waits. 
XX1, Of Indrfferents. 


ibid 

ibid, 
32, 
34 


. 8r, 
XXIII, Y/he- 


— 


THE: T ABLE. 


X X11. YYhether there ts any thing naturally Good, Tll,or Indifferent, ibid 


XXIV. YVVat that is which is called, Art about Life. | 92. 
XXV. VYhether there bean Art about Life. 98. 
XXVI. V/heher there is in men an Art about Life. + 100. 
XXVII.YYhether the Art about life can be tanght, tbid, 
XXV11I. PPhether ther e be any th.ng taught. ibid. 
X XI X. VVhether there be a Teacher and a Learner, Ion. 
XXX, VVhether there be a way of Learning, I02. 


XX X1. [/Vhether the Art concerning, Life be profitable to him that hath it x 03. 
XXXII, V/Vhy the Sc.ptick ſometimes on ſet purpoſe alledgeth weak, Ar- 
guments, I' 04, 


The Fifth Parr. 


Containing the Epicurean SeQ. 


Chap. Fol. 
I. E731 URUS, His Conntry, Parents, Brethren, Iog. 
If. 7 he me of his birth, | 106. 
III.) Vheze he lived in his younger time, IO7. 
IV. His Maſters, | ibid, 
V. VV hen, and upen what occaſion he addifted himſelf to Philoſophy , and inſt1- 
tnted a Set, | 10g. 
VI. His School, © h 110» 
VII. How he l:ved with bis friends. II]. 
VIII. His friends and diſciples, ibid, 
IX, How much he wrote. | 114, 
X.VFVhatFVVritings of his are particularly mentioned by Authors, IS; 
XI. His VVill. . 119, 
XII. T he manner of hu death, . "i I2T. 
XIII. T he time of his death. ibid. 
XIV. How dear his memory wai to hus followers, 123, 
XV with what conſtancy © unanimit y the ſucceſſion of his School flouriſhd.n24; 
XVI. The ſucceſſms and followers of Epicurus, 125. 
XV11, Laertius, his V:nd:cation of Epicurus, 126. 


The DOCTRINE of Epicurns. 
Of Ph.loſophy in g:nerall, 


I29, 
The firſt Part of Philoſophy, 1 
CANONICK, of the Criteries. T 31- 
I, Of Truth andi.s Criteries. | | ibid. 
II. (Canons of Senſe, the firſt Criterie, 132- 
III. Canons of Prenotion, or Anticipation; the ſecond Criterie, | 137» 
IV. Canons of Aﬀettion or Paſſion, the third Criterie, 139, 
'V. Canons concerning the uſe of V/ords, ' 149, 
The ſecond Part of Philoſophy. | 
PHYSICK, or of Nature, 142, 
SECT. 1. Of the Univerſe, or the Nature of things. panes 143» 
1.7 hat the Unwverſe conſiſts of Body, and Vacuum or Place, + 1b1d. 
II. That the Hn:werſe is infinite, immovable, and immutab 6, 145, 
WII. Of the divine Natwre m' the Wnrverſe. 1.46 


IV.Of firſt Matter,or of the principles of compound things in the Wniver ſe, 


148. 


V: That there a'e Atoms in Nature, which are the Principles of compountt 
Bodies, 


| 149; 
VI. Of 


THE TABLE. 
Chap. 


VI. Of the properties of Atoms, and firſt of their Magnitude. 
VII. Of che fi gure of Atoms, 


V1II. Of the: gravity (or weight) and manifold motions of Atoms. 


Fol. 
IFfO, 
I52, 
153. 


IX, That Atoms ( not the vulgar Elements, or Hometomera's ) are the firſt 


principles of things, 


C. . 4+ 
X, Of the firſt and radicall cauſe of Componnas , that is , of the Agent or Ef- 


ficient, 


at 


155 


XI. Of c Motion, which is the ſame with Attion or Effettion ; and of Fortune , 


Fate, End, and Sympaihericall aud Anti pathericall cauſes, 
X11. O*fthe Oual ties of compound things in generall, 


I56. 


" I58, 


XIII. Qualities from Atoms conj dered , according to their ſubſtance and inter- 


cepitun of Vacuums 


I59. 


XIV. Quaities ſpring ing from Atoms , conſidered according to the propernes 


pcexiar ro each, 


I'60. 


XV. Q raltties from Atoms, conſidered ac cording to their properties taken to- 


ether, 


IG1, 


- XVI. Of thoſe Qualities which are eſteemed the Accidents of things ; and pare 


ticularly of 1 ime, G 
XVII. Of & Generation and Corruption of Componnas, 


I63s 
164. 


XVIII. #hence it comes, that a generated body 1s in a certain kind of things, and 


diſtinguiſhed from other things. 

SECT.2. Ofthe World. 
I. Of the form and Fignre of the World, 
II. Of the /are beginning of the Word, 
II. Of ehe carfe of the World, 
IV. Of the generation of the World, 
V. Of: he vic.ſſundes in the World, 
VI. A digreſſion concernin, Genii or Atoms, 
VII. Of the end or corruption of the World. 
VIII. OF in finize Worlds. 

SECT. 3. Of Inferiour Terrelſtriall rhings. 
I. Of the Earth ſcuruare 1n the middle of the world. 
. II. Of Eu th-quikes, and the flames of Ktna, 
III, Of che Ser, R vers, Foumains, and the over flowing of Nilus, 
IV. Of the properties of ſome Waters, and of Ice. 
V. Of th:ngs rerreſtriall inanimate, 
VI. Of the Loadftone in particular, 
VII. Of the generation of Animals, 
VIII. Of the wſe of parts 6n Animals, 
IX. Of the Soun!, the roger rn form of Animals. 
X. ©f Senſe in penerall, which i the ſoul (as it were) of the Soul, 
X1, Of Sight, and of the Images which glideinto it, 
XII. That Seeing is per ſorm'd by means of thoſe Images. 
X111,Of Hearing. | 
XIV. Of Smelling, 
XV. Of Taſting, 
XVI.Of1 one. i 
X VII. Of the Intelleft, Mind, or Reaſon, andits ſeat, 
XVIII. T hat the Soul thinketh by Images which glide into it. 
XIX, Of the Aﬀettions or paſſions of the Soul, 


166, 
I57e 
1638, 
169, 
170. 
I 7 T's 
I'73s 
IT 7 4+ 
I7 5» 
I77. 
178. 
I79s 
x 80, 
x31, 
183. 
184. 
$7, 
I 36, 
1388, 
13g. 
19h. 
193. 
I 94. 
I'96, 
I97. 
Ig93g, 
I99. 
ibid. 
200, 
201, 


XX, Of voluntary Motion , and particularly of ſpeaking , and impoſition of 


Names, 
XXI, Of Sleep and Dreams, 
XXII. Of Death, 


SECT. 4. Of Superior things,as well Celeſtiall as Aeriall, 


I. Of the ſubſtance and variety of the Stars. 
. | Ooooo 


203, 
20Fs 
207. » 
209e 
210, 


11. Of 


THE TABLE: 


Chap. Fol. 
11. Of the magnitude and figure of the Stars. 211. 
Ill, How the Stars mov:, out-runone another, and are turned roand, 212; 


IV. Of the rifng and Setting of the Stars,and of the alternate length of dajes and 


nights, 214. 

V. Of the light of the Stars,and of the changes and ſpots inthe Moon, 215. 
VI. Of che Eclipſes of the Stars, and their ſet perrods, 216, 
VII. Of the pre/ignifications of the Stars. 217« 
VIII. Of { omers, and thoſe which are called falling-Stars. ibid, 
IX, Of Clouds, 218, 
X. Of Winds and Preſters, 219, 
XI, Of T hander, 220, 
XII. Of Lightning and T hunder-claps. 292, 
XIII, Of Rain and Dew. 222, 
XIV. Of Hail, Snow, and Froſt. 223, 
XV. Of the Rainbow and Halos. ibid, 
X VI. Of Avernall places. 224. 
X VII, Of Peſtilence. 1bid. 

The Third Part of Philoſophy. 
ETHICK, or Moralls. 226. 


I. Of Felicity, or the end of Good, 4s far as manis capable of it, 


227s 


I. Ther Pleaſure (without which, there is no notion of felicity ) #4 in its own na- 


eure good, 228. 
ITI. That Felicity conſiſts generally in Pleaſure, 230. 
IV, That the Pleaſure wherein conſiſt s Felicity i5 Indolence of Body , and Tran- 

guillity of Mind, . 231, 
V. Of the means to procure thus Felicity; and of Vertues the chief. $49. 
VI.OfRight- Reaſon,& Free-wil,from which thePertues have all their praiſ.234 
VII. Of the Ver:nes in generall, 236. 
VII. Of Predence im general. 137. 
IX, Private Prudence. 23$. 
X. Domeſtickh Prudence, 2.40. 
X1. Civil! Prudence, 241, 
X 11 Of Temperance in generall, 242+ 
X11. Of nnd. to Gluttony, 244. 
XIV. Of Continence, oppoſite to Luft 246. 
XV. Of Mechkneſſe, oppoſite to Anger. 248, 
XVI. Of Modeſty, oppoſite to A mbition, | 248. 
XVII, Of Moderation, oppoſite tro Avarice, 250. 
X VI!I. Of Mediocrity, berwixe hope and deſpair of the fmture, 252. 
XIX, Of Fortitnde in generall, 254. 
XX, Of Fortitude, 44 to fear of the gods. 255. 
XXI. Of Fortitude, 44 to fear of Death, 256, 
XXII. Of Fortitude 4 gainſt corporeall pain, 25 8. 
Xx III. Of Fortitude againſt diſcontent of mind, 260. 
XXIV. Of Juſtice in generall, 262: 
XXV.Of Jus (R/ ght) or Juſt, whence Juſtice is denomingted. 263. 
XXVI. Of the originall of Right and Inſt, 265, 
XXVII. Berween whom, _— and Iuſtice is to be exerciſed, 267. 
XXV III. With what right [uſtice is to be exerciſed, 270. 
XXIK. Of Beneficence, Gratitnde, Pjety, Obſervance. 271. 
XXX, Of Friendſhip. 273- 
XXXI1. herein Epicurus, aſſerting Pleaſnre to be the ulttmate Good, differs 


from the Cyrenaicks, 27 5. 
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Archons; 
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Oympick Vidors. 


— 


Damaſias. See life of Thales, 
*+EChap.2. ; 


Spharus Didn, 
| 


Eyancetus, ANC 


133. 


g. Carilt. hit, mir. 


Phryno. Euſcb. probably the 
tame with whom Pirtracus 
fought. Pirr. c.x. bur Anri4 
gonus Cary ſtius calls the 
victor this year, Arytamas. 


XXXVI1I 


Dracs, Clem. Alex. (trom. 1. 
Tatian. Suid. 
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1. { bates born. See 1 hales, chap,2} 
2. Solon born about this time. i 
= 2. Ancus Maytius King of 
Rome, Dion, Halic, lib. 
1 
4-Pcriard:r begun to raign at Co- 
rinth, Periand. chap. 2. 
CL wo rn r—————_— — 
| I - — —— : 
Ps ri0)7, JeCe Periand, chap, 4+ 
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Archons: 


Olympick Vifors 


Heniachides, Halic. lib. 3. 


Cleonidas, Dion, 


Ariſtocles,(perhaps) Marm. Arund, 


Veg acles,(perhaps) Plur.in Solon, 


Philambrotus, Plut.in Solone. 
Solon, Laett. in Solone. 
Dropidesr, Philoſtr, in Critia. 


Eucrates, Laert, in Anachars. 
po Marm, 


Philippzs. Clem, Strom. 1. Euſeb, 
Chron. 1. 


Glancias, Pauſan. Glycon, 
Euſeb. 


Damaſias the ſecond. Marm, See 
Thales life, chap. 2. 


Epitclides. 


Arche ftratides,Dionyſ.Halic.lib.4. 


- 


| 


Amnaximander born. Laert. 


2.Tarquinias Priſcus , King of 
Rome. Drienyſ. Halic. lib. 3. 
3. Alljattes King of Logia be- 
gun to reign, 


— —— 
le 


OLE | AERA PEULOSOPHICA.| 


QMd vw 


OG ; : 
IEpimenides lultrates the City of 
Athens, Laert. 
3. S»lon made Archon. Lacrt, 


I. Anacharſis came to Athens to 
vilit Solon, Laert., 


4+ Periander died. Laert, 


| — 


In the third year, Damafiss being Ar- 
chon, the attribute of Wiſe was conferred 


on Thales and the reſt; from which thc] 


Philoſophicall Ara begins. Thal. chap. 5. 


 — 


Theſpi« preſents Tragedies; reproved by 


Solon, Sol. chap. 10. Anaximandey found 


" the obliquity of the Zodiack, Flin. 


4 Servins Tullus, Kine 


nf Rome. 


| 


— 


Olymp Arcbons. 


2 
3 Ariſtomenes, Laert. 
4 


3] Hippoclides. Marcellin, in vita 
4 Thucyd. 


4] omias, Plut. in Solone. Marm. 


—— 


Hegeſtratrs, Plur, in Solone. + 


LVVEnthydemns, Marm, Laert, See life 
2} of Chilon, 


LVII! Erixiclides. Pauſ,in Phoc.See Thal. 
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Diognetur. 


MD 
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ls 0 ; 


[ « 
9 Pitt acus dyes. 
IO 


I 5] Pythagur as born, 


23 1, Cyrxs begun his reign 
24 over Perjta, 


26 | 4-Creſus King of Lyd,1. 


Chilon Ephorus, Laerr. 


37 |Pythagoras went into «Egypt, 


: _ t, Cyrus yanquitſherh 
40 | Creſas, 
41 | 


£prPP 


Olympick V hors 


| LXl]----z24c45 1. Marm, A gathaycus, 


Olymp. Archons: 


3| (Theribles,Diod.excerpt.p.241. 
4] Heraclides,Dionyſ. Halic. 4. rather 


lm ——_— 
—— — #— ——_—_ — —— — m——_——_— 


— 


LXIV] Miltiades, Halic, 7. 


F 


LXVIII| ſagoras, Halice 1. & 5. Iſchomachus, 
2 


LXIX Aceſtorides, Hal. 5. Iſchemaches: 


5 
j 
f 

2 
F 
| 

| 

4 


4] | 


PE I IO , 


LXX|Myrzs, Hal. 5. Niceas. 


( years, Arift, Pol, 5, 
'P, þftratus died, having reigned 7 


4. Tarquinins Swperbus , 
King of Rome, Halic. 4. 


| 


Cam 


__ -_ priſoner to Babylon, 


byſe conquerSe,Eg 7pt.g& ſends| 


Je Amaſis King of A- 
7ype dies, Pſawminitu 
is {on ſucceeds him 


4- Darixs Hyſtaſps,King 
of Perſia, 


— 


Pythagoras went into [taly, 


Anaxagoras born. 


Pythagoras dieth , Enſeb, 
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Olmp Archons: Olympich Nolte: 
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LXXI1 Hipparchus, Halic. 5. Tificrates. 
| - 2 Puibecritns, Marm. 


————— 


——_— 
—_— 


Digueins, tal. 6. ; 5% 1 iICY ALES. 
Phanippus 2.Plut. Ariſtide, Hy- 
2] brilides, Hal. 7. Pauſ. El. 2. 

3 Ariſt ides, Plur. ibid, Marm. 

4 | ſhemiſtocles. Thuc, 1. Paul,hb.27 


X X11 Anchiſes. Hal.8. Lacratides, Schol. Aſtylus. 
y al Aritt.Suid.Phedon, Plut., 


Philoacrates, Marm. 


{ 


5 
4 


— 


LYX XIVI-eoftratns, Hal. 8. Aſtylus. 
N.codemas, Hal. 8. 


Calliades. Marm. 


—_—_— 
— 


LXx | amppus,Marn, Cal. Hal.g, Diod. 
2 imoſt henes, Mar. Xaztippus, Diod. 
- | 1dimants, Mar. 1:;moſthenes,Diod. 
4 Adimantius, Diod. 


————— 
Em 


— 


LYXV] hedon. tal. Diod. FRI, 
a | /romoCliies, Diod. 
2| Aceſtorides, Diod, 
4 Venon, Diod, 


q 
\1 
j5 
ly 
f 


| | : Dates 

XX V1]1| bares, Marm. Halic. Diod. . 
hh ad Praxiergus, Diod. (Socr. chap.1. 
; ApſephiongMar.Demonon,Diod, ſee|, 
4 : heagenides, Marm. | 


w 


LXXVIII|Theagenides, Hal. Diod, |Parwenider. 
Lyſiftrains, Diod. 

Lyſanias, Diod. 

Lyfuhew, Diod, 


+ Www © 


— 


LXXIX|[Archedemides, Diod. Archim.Pauſ. 
2]Euthippus,Marm. T lepolemus,Diod. 
| 3]Conon, Dion. 

4|Euippus, Diod. | 
LXXX[|Phaſicl:des, Diod. Phraſides, Hal, |Torymbas, 
2 Philoctc s. Diod, 

4 3] B/on, Diod. 

| 4\ allias 1.Marm, Mneſthides,Diod. 


X, enophon, 
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99 
100 


TIol 
102 
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104 
105 
106 


| —_—_—— —— 
107 
103 
109 
119 
Conn er EE 
II1 
II2 
I13 


I14 


II5 
116 


_— 


I 03 Anaxagoras Went LO Arhens, LacrP. 


\ m— 


| hun, 


| 


-— 
— 


3. Darius dies, Xerxe 
lucceeds, 


I. Nerxes crolt the H.!- 
[{-ſp,nt,The Fight at Sa- 


lam:5, 
Socrates born. A tone fell from 
Heaven.forcrold by Anaxagora. 
« [Ir. Artaxerxes L:ngima 
nas Kino of Per 1a, 


Nemacritas born 2 Anaxagor ds be- 
; L its 
ing 40 years old. Laert 


(2, The Fight at 1ara | 


al [ imarchides, Diod. 
31 allimachus, Diod. 
4 -y/imachides, Diod. 


Ohmp. Archons; Oompick Vifors 
LXXXI|Callias, Diod. Hal. Polymmeſtus. 
| 2|So/iſtratus, Diod. 
3| Ar:ſton, Niod. 
4| Lyſicrates, Diod. 
LXXX1) Cherophanes, Halic. Lycus. gs 
21 Antedotus, D1od. 
3|Emhydemus, Diod. lib. 1 2. 
4 |Pediens, Diod. 
LXXX111]Philiſcus, Diod. Halic. Criſon, 


LXXXIV 
2\Lyſanas, Diod. : 
3|Diphilus, Diod. Halic, 
4 [imocles, Diod. 


Diphilus, Marm. Praxiteles, Diod. 


Per CET 


— — — 


Criſon, 


LEXXV Munichides, Diod. 
a |1laucides , Diod, 

3 ſheodorus, Diod." 
4 |Enthemenes, Diod, 


LXXXV)IINauſtmachus, Diod, 
al Antilochides, Diod. 
Chares, Diod. 
4lApſendes, Dind. 


LXXXV1|Pyrhodorns, Diod, 
> Enthydemus, Diod. 
214 po! odorus, Diod. 
4 Epaminonaas, Diod. 


Cr:ſon. 


— 


T] heopompus, or, as Plato, 
Diopompus, 


Sophon, 


LXXXVIND 


z|Enthydemns , Diod, 
4 Srratocles, Diod. 


Djatimus,Niod. (life of Excl.c.z* 
2Eaclides, Diod. Euclees, Ariſt- See 


I{archus, Diod. 
Amintas, Diod. 
Alcens, Diod. 


Aſtyphilus , Marm. Ariſton, Diod, 


Symmachus. 


Symmachas 2. 


Ariſtophilns, Diod. 
Archias, Diod, 
Antiphon, Diod. 
Euphormus, Diod, 
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———— 


H Typer bims. 


Cy AE I —_— 


Xenophon born about rhis time. 


Anaxagoras condemned, and ba- 
niſhed Athens. 


| 


—— — 


PtoO— 


1. From the building of 
Rome 300, Halic, 


| 


Anaxagoras died. 


ar De/wum, in which wee So- 
crates and Xenophon. The Clowds of Ari 
Nophanes a&ed. 
The Clowds of Ariflopbanes ated the ſe- 
cond rime, 
The time of Yenophon's Sympoſium, 


2.-The Peloponneſian war; 


1, Archelaus King of Macedon 


year 
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Archons: Oompich Vieors 


Callias, D1od. Hal. 
Soſiſtratus, Diod. 
Ariſton, Diod. 
Lyſicrates, Diod. 


Polymmeſtus. 


LXXXI1I 
2 


4 


31 allimachus, Diod. 


ms 


Cherophanes, Halic. Lycus, 
Antedotus, Diod. 

Enthydemus, Diod. lib. 1 2. 
Pediens, Diod. 


Philiſcus, Diod. Halic. Criſon, 
[imarchides, Diod. 


Lyſimachides, Diod, 


Pe EEE 


LXXXIV 


— — 


Diphilus, Marm. Praxucles, Diod. Criſon, 
Lyſanas, Diod. 
Diphilus, Diod. Halic, 
Timocles, Diod. 


LXXXV) 
2 


LXXXV1] 


4 


LXXXVIID 


WW 0D 


4 


LXXXIX 


+» vs » 


4 Apſenaes, Dind. 


Munichides, Diod. Cr:ſon. 
Flaucides , Diod, 

ſheodoraus, Diod." 
Euthemenes, Diod. 


Nauſimachus, Diod, 
Antilochides, Diod. 


D; 
Chares, Diod. I 


CC 


Theopompas, Or, as Plato, 


Prcbodorms Diod. Soph 

Enthydemus, Diod. Or 
A pol odorus, Diod. 
Epaminondas, Diod, 


Djatimus,Niod. (l ife of Excl, cZ' Symmachus. 
Euclides, Diod. Euclees, Ariſt- See 
Enthydemus , Diod, 

Frratocles, Diod. 


[{archus, Diod, ? 
Amintas, Diod, 

Alcens, Diod. 

Aſtyphilus , Marm. Ariſton, Diod. 


Symmachus 2. 


XC 


> vw ov 


— 


Ariſtophilss, Diod. 
Archias, Diod, 
Antiphon, Diod. 
Euphormus, Diod, 


H Typerbins, 


| Ara 
Philoſ. 


127 


I31 
132 
133 


135 
136 
137 
138 
139 
140 
I41 
142 


_- 


45 
144 
145 
145 


I28 


129 
130 


134 


A 


Xenephon born abour this time. 


Anaxagoras Condemned, and ba. 
niſhed Avhens. 


| 


———_— 


r, From the building of 
Rome 300, Halic, 


| 
| 


ho 


| 


147 
148 
149 
I5o 


Anaxagoras died. 


ar Delwum, in which wee So- 
crates and Xenophon. The Clowds of Ari 
Nophanes ated. 
The Clowds of Arifiophanes ated the fo- 
cond time, 
The rime of Yenophon's Sympoſium, 


2. The Peloponneſian war; 


r, Archelaus King of Macedon 


year 


Ohmp. | Arcbons. 


Olympick Vittors 


KCI}4- i/tomneſtus, Diod. 


2|C habrias, Niod. 
3 P ſander, Diod. 
4 Cleocritus , Diod. 


—  — — 


Callias, Diod. Halic. 

: Theopompus, Diod. 
z|G1a icippus, D1od. Halic. 
Diecles, Diod. 


Euttemon, Diod. 
Antipgenes, Diod. 
Calhas, Diod. 
3 Alexias, Diod. 


?7thodoras, 
a\Eaclides, Diod. 
3| Hicion, Diod. 
g|Exenains, Diod. 


KCV [Laches, Diod. 

2 | Ariſtocrates, Diod, 
z\Puthycles, Diod. 
4 |Lyfrades, Diod. 


X CV 1] 2 hormio, Diod. 


2|iophantus, Diod. 
3|»-bulides, Diod. 
4 Demoſtra us, Diod. 


Philecles, D'od. 
,|Nicoteles, Diod. 

3 [Demoſtratus, Diod. 
4 Autipater, Diod. 


Terires. 


XCV 111] Pyrrhion, Diod, Pyr gion, Halic. 


»\ / heodotus , Diod. 
3 Myſtichides, Diod. 
4 Dexitheus, Diod. 


Ke E 


— 


Sofippus, 


XCIX Diorrepher, Diod, 


, |Phanoſtratus , Diod. 
HMenander, Diod. 
Demophilus, Diod. 


| — __—— 


icon, 


C |Pythers, Marm. Diod. 
2|Nicon, Diod, Halic. 

3 Nauſinicus, Diod, Halic. 
4|Callias, Marm, Diod. 


Dioxyſfrodorgs, 
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176 ns into i 25 , 
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179{The 3o Tyrants at Athens, See © 
18o| Socr, cap.y. 7 
| 181 ut down, . CAfie. 
| 1 $2{Xenophor's retrear, Tins Tyrancs|* The aſcent of Cyrus inzo 


183 Socrates pat to death. End of Xe 
184 nophon's retreat. | 


| I Agefilaus gocs into Aſie a- 

: os | gainſt the Per fian. 
188 2 Ageſilaus call'd him , 6ghrs 
189 wth the Bcrotians art Coronea.| 
3 Conon re-edifies the walls of 
Athens. _—_ 


a—_ a 
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Ariſtotle born. Laert, 


G Om oo Cee ner venomous wa co rar nr one Df. ———_ _ fag 
: = Fas.0. po _ 
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Archons. 


C}HC hariander, Diod. 
2| Tippodamw, Diod. 
3|Socratides, Diod, 


1ſteius, Marm. Diod- 


_— 


2] 


Phraficlides,Mar.Diod. Dem. Pauſ, 
2yſnicems, Diod, Dyſcinerns, Paul. 
Lyſiſtratus, Diod. 


_—C_ 
—__ 


Alciſthenes, Diod. Demotth. Halic.| Damon, 


Nauſigenes, Marm. Diod. 


Thithoſtrams, 


2| Polycetus, Diod. Polyzelus , Halic. 
z[Cephiſodor, Marm, Diod. 
4 Chion, Diod. 
CIVITimecrates, Diod. Halic- |pbecides, : 


Chariclides, Niod. 
Molon, Diod. Halic. 
Nicophenms , Diod. Halic. 


——_—_—_. 


CVUI| / heophilus, Diod.Theowneſtas, Hal, 
2|Themſtocles, Diod, Halic. 

3] Archias, Diod. Halic. 
4|Eubulus, Diod, Exudorns, Halic, - 


CIX|Lyciſcxs, Diod. Halic. 

2|P zthodorus,Diod.Pythodotws, Halic, 
3{Sofigenes, Diod, Halic. 
4 


}=lpinus, Diod. Halic. 


2] be ſfalus, Diod. Halic. 
3] A pollodoras, Diod. Halic, 
4|Call:machus, Diod, Halic. 


— 


C alltmedes, Diod. Hahic, 
Sachariſtus, Diod. Halics 
Cephiſodorns, Diod. Halic.. 
1,4 hocles, Mar. Diod, Halic.Pauſ. 


Poris, 


Call/iftrarus, Marm. Diod. Halic. 
Notymus, Diod. Halic. 


n—_ Diod, Halic. 


Ar iſto..emns, Diod. Halic. 


—_—_—_ 


Smierinds, 


Pol cles, 


Nicomachaes, Diod. Halic. 


CX[T heophraſtur, Diod, Halic. 
2 Ly ſrmachides, Diod, Halic. 
Charondas, Diod.Cheronidas, Halic. 


ee 


| Ariſtolorhas, 


3 
pt Phrynichus, Diod. Halic. ; 


Antcles, 


—_— 


1 


Eudoxmns flouiincd, Lact, 


E, Dionyſius che elder di 
eth, ſucceeded by hi 
ſon. 


— 


Plato died 82 years old, Athen 
Ariſtotle went to Hermias at 


Atarne, 
Ariſtotle went ro Mytilene, Laert, 


Ariſtotle went to King Philip, Alex- 
ander being 15 years old , Laert 


—— 


3. Dion murdered. 


Gequ4ygq 2 
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Ohmp.| | Archons: Matt Sl _ 


Euomnetus, Diod. HaliC. 
C reſicles, Did. Halic. 
Nicocraies, Diod. Halic. 


eaten 


—— 


—cXr Pyrbodorns -Diod * rrbodemss ,Halic Cleomantis. 
2 
3 
4 
pp_— 


CX11I|Nicerains, Diod. Nicetes, Halic. |G-y/lus. 
al Ariſtophanes Diod. Halic, 
; Ariſtophon, Diod. Halic. 
4 Cephiſophon, Diod. 


_—— 


Euthycruns, Diod. Halic. 
CAI's Chremes, Digd. He gemon,. Halic. 
2 Arntic/es, Diod. Chremes, Halic, 
Syſicles, Diod. Anticles, Halic. 


CX1Vv|Aza/ias, Diod. Micinas, 
Q Cephiſodornus, Diod. Halic. 
3|Philocles, Diad. Halic. 

4 Archipp#s. Halic. 


Apollodorus, Diod. Halic. 
Archippns, Diod, Halic. 
4 |Demogenes, Diod. Halic. 


CXV [Neechmw, Halic, Dinomenes, 
2 
3 


CXV1I]Demeclides, Niod. Halic. Parmenio, 
2alPraxibulus, Diod. Halic. 

3|/Vicodorns, Diod. Halic. 

4 | Theophraſtas, Diod. Halic. 


| 


CXV1|Polemon, Diod, Halic, 
2|Simonides, Diod, Halic. 

H ieromnemon, Niod, Halic. 
4 Demetrius Phalerens, Diod. Halic, 


A polloniaes, 


— — 


CXVINICharinus, Diod. Cerimw, Halic. 
Anaxicrates, Dind, Halic. 

( orzbus, Diod. Corebas, Halic. 
4|Xenippus, Diod. Exxenippus, Halic, 


A ndromenes. 


vo © 


CXIX Pherecles, Diod, Phericles, Halic. 
7 Leoftratns, Diod. Halic. 
Nicocles, Diod. Halic, 
Calliarchus, Halic. 
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CXX Hegemachns, Halic, | 

o\Euclemon, Halic, 
 Moneſidemus, Halic- | 
| Antiphanes, Halic. 
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_— — — —  ——— — ——————————————— 
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Philoſ. 


| 


| 
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— | 
Ariſtotle teacheth in the Lycewn 


I 3 years. 


LL. Altc Xander! begun te rc 
reign. 

Jo p 98 *) E xpediti- 
on into Af againl; 
Darizs. 


Ariſtotle went to Chalcis and died 
there, 63.years old, Laerr. | 
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A rcbons: 


Ohmpich Viffor 


Nicias, Halic, 
Nicoſtratss, Halic, 
Olympiodorss, Halic. 
Philippus, Halic, 
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[dens, Pauſan. Eliac, 2 | 


CXXVII 
2 


3 
4 


Pytharains, Cic. 


CXXVII 


Dio gnerns, 
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CXXXVI 
2 
3 
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CXXXVII 
2 
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454] C arneades died, 
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| Bdera, a City of Thrace, ſcituate 
next beyond the River Neſt::s , to- 
ward che Eaſt ; founded and named 
by Abderay lifter to Diomedes, in 
the 104th year after the raking of Troy : 
And afrerwards,(O:ymp. 31.) re=edifi'd by a 
Colony of Clazomenians, 

e gina, an Ifland over againſt Epidau- 
7#s, in the Saronian Bay. 

e/£g05 potamos , a Riverin the Thracian 
Cherfoneſw:, dittant from Seſtos 15 fur- 
longs. | 

= gypt, a Kingdom of A//a, moſt emi- 
nent; divided into the upper andthe lower: 
It had twenty thouſand Cities, the rock 
Cipall were Memphis, Dioſpolis, and Helio- 
polis ; Its River, Nilus, 

Agrianes, a People of Thrace, dwelling 
upon the River 4griazes, berwixt the 
Monnaies Rhodope and Hemu, Of this 
Country perhaps was Hippomedon the Py- 
thagorean , mentioned by Jamblichas, 
[ Dotty, Pyth, p.n. chap. B. ) 

Agrigentum. See Pythag. chap. 10, 

mbracia, an eminent City of Epirus, 1n 
the bottom of the Ambracian Bay , upon 


the River Aratthas, not far from the _— 


The Ambracian Bay parts Epir#s from 
Acharnana, 

Atarna, a City cf My/1a, 

Athens, the chief City of Greece , ſeated 
in Attica; founded by Cecrops. 

Attica, an eminent Region of Greece , 
bounding on the territory of Aſegara, on 
the ſhore over againſt Salamr; and onthe 
rerritory of the Bxotians,by Sea, ar O-pry; 
by Land, at Parattem; ar Oenoe,at H $177 


B 


Brotia, a Region of Greece, between j0t 
tica and Phecis; reaching from the Kgean 


Sea to the Corinthian Iſthmus. 

Brachmanes, See Pythag: ch, g. 

| Branchide , a Town where there was a 

Temple ro _ on the Mileſian ſhore, 

berween the Promontory of Poſidenm, and 
the City Miletws. 

Byzantium, a City of Thrace, ſcituare at 
rhe entrance of the Boſphorwns, over again(t 
Chalcedon ; Conſt antine afterwards enlarg'd 
it, from whom it is now called Conſtarti- 
nople, | 


C 


Cara, a Region of Aſia, bounded on the 
North by /oxia, on the Ealt by Lycia, on 
che Welt by the Carpathian Sea, on the 
South by the Rhodan : lts principall Cities 
were eMileins, Mindns, Halycarnaſſus , 
and Gnidus, | 

Catana, See Pythag, chap. 10, 

Chalcedon, a Ciry of Bythinia, over a- 
gainſt Byz.an:inm , inthe mouth of Pontws 
Eauxinus, From its nearnefle to Ryzantinm, 
which 1s leſſe than a mile, ic was tearmed, 
(Pliz ſaith) The City of the Blind, 

Chene, an obſcure Village, either belon« 
ging to Oft xa, or Lacedemonia ; not men- 
rom, that I know of ) by any Geogras 

er, 

F Chijos, an Iſland and City of the Tonians, 
dittant from Lesbos abour 4oo furlongs, 
and 900 furlongs in circuit. 

Cilicia, an eminent Kingdom of A/ia, 
denominared from Cil:x, ſon of Rhea; ly- 
ing berwixt Pamphy/ia to the Weſt, and 
| Syris ro the Eaſt, and Mount Tawres to 
che North, and the Cilician Sea to the j 
South, 

Cirrha, a Maticime Ciry of Phocs, ſea- 

redin the Corinthian Bay , at the foor of 

the Mountain Parnaſſus, over againit Si- 

Rrerce 3 cyon y 


f 
f 
: 


- Mynaian', |: belong:d tothe Dorians of 


| ſcituate berwixt Sy744 and Cilic/a, 


cy-n, diftant from Delphi: 60 fu: longs. 
From Letrh: ro Cirrha runs the River Pu- 
ftus ; It is rhe Haven or Town of Shipping 
tor Deiph., Ic bordererth on Lyerrs, 

Clazomene, an Jonick City in Lydia, 
ſciruare in the Cherſoneſus of Erythre, 
confining onthe Eryrthrzans , theſe being 
within the Cherſoneſuz, the Clazomenians 
without it : in the narrowelt part of the 
Iiihmus. 

Cuidus , a Ciry of the Dorians in Aſia, 
by the Sea, called Tropi:-m ; on the North 
1s the Ceraunian Bay ; on the South, che 
Rhodian Sea. 

Cnoſſus, a City of Creet. 

Corcyra, an Iſland in tbe Ionian Sea, over 
againſt Epirus, from which ic 15 but 12 
miles diſtant. 

Cori:th , aneminent Ciry near the Ilth- 
mus of Pe/oprneſ#s, governed Democrati- 
cally. 

Cos, an land of the Carpaihian Sea, 
withaCiy init ofthe ſame name, oppo 


Cyzc15, an Tland and Ciry of Mfiain 
Aſ1a, ſeared on the Prepomtrs, at the mouth 
ot the River CA ſopas ;'builr after Rome 70 
years, at the ſametime as Milerns, 


D 


Delium, alittle Town in Pevria, by rhe 
Sea-fide , in the territory of Tanagra, op- 
pofite roChalcy of Eubea, Here there was 
a Temple of Ape o. 

De/os, an Ifland inthe Zgean Sea, the 
chiefelt of rhoſe that were called yc/ades , 
and in it a City, witha Temple of Apollo, 
Ir is diſtant from Amdros 15 miles, and as 
many from /)comn5;from E:.bea zo miles 
rothe Welt. 

Delphia , a City of Phocis in Achaia, at 
the foot of the Mountain Parnaſſus, on 
rhe South part of rhe Hill, famous tOr the 
Temple and Oracle of Apollo, threeſcore 
furlongs from the Sea. 


E 


| 


fite ro Tairmerinm, a Promontory of the 


Aſia, called Cos Heropid:s , bzcauſe inha- 
bited of old by th. Meropians. Ir was moſt 
eminent, for bing the Country ot Hippo- 
craies the Phyſttiire | Herac'1t, chap. 3. |] 

Cranom, a City of Theſſaly, bordering 
upon Macedynia, diilantirom Crato an 100 
furlongs. 

Crect, an Iſland in rhe mourh of the 
Kygean Sea, between Rhodes and Peloponne- 
ſs ; famous for the birth and priells of 7#- | 
p't r, and Laws of H:n2s ; for both which 
vilited by many Philoſophers. 

Crotona, See Pythap. chap. To. 

Cyc'ades, Tlands in the Agean Sea ; ſo 
called, for thar they ly2 round abour th- 
Ifland Delos ; their number and order , ac- 
co:divg to Sr-abo, is this, Helena, Ces, Cl y- 
thaos, Scr-phus, Melos, S'phans, Cimolis , 
Prepeftnthus , Olcarus, Naxus, Parus, Sy- 
rus, Myconus, Tenus, Andrus, Gyarus. 

Cyprus, an Ifland in the Catpathian Sea, 


- | (rene, a City of Africk, the Merropo- 
lis of the Cyrenaick Province, which con- 
rained beſides, Apollonia, Barce, Teuchira , 
.and Berence, 

Cythera, an Iſland in the Xgean Sea, 


 Eiia,aCity of Magna Grecia, See Xeno- 


phanes, chap. 1. 


E's, a Region on the Welt part of Pe /o- 
pouneſus , bounded on the North by the 
Promontory AraxAs , and divided from 
Meſſeniain the parts rowards the Sea, by 
the River Ned; the principal City thereof 
bore the ſame name , diitant from rhe Sea 
120 furlongs, from V/ympiaalmoſt 3 on. 
Epheſus, a Maritime City of ona, builr 
by the Amazons, 4o years after the raking 
>f Toy, lr was famous for rhe Temple of 
Dana, burnt by Heroſtratas , after it had 
[to0d 385 years, 

Epidawrus, a Ciry of Argiain Peloponne- 
ns, ſeared by the Seca, in Yo inmoft part of 
the Saronian Bay. 

Ereſſus, aCiry of Lesbos , between Pyr- 
rha and the Promontory Sigriwm, 
Eretria, a Maritime City of Eubea , be- 


tween C halcis and Gereſtus , oppoſite to 


"'ropus in Attica ; diſtant from Chalcs 29 


miles to the Eaſt. 


Eaubza, a great Grecian Iſland, oppoſi re 


ro the Continent of Atica, and Bzatia, 
and Locrss, extending from Suniuws as far 
as Theſſaly; the length of it is reckoned to 


oppoſite'fo Malea, a Promontory of La- 
.conis, and diftant from it. 40 furlovgs, op- 
polite dueRlyrq the Ciry. Bea. 


$ * * ; %Y ® 
= 


OY 


be 1 50 miles : its prificipal Cities, Chalcis, 
Caryſtus, and Eretrig, 


G Gala- 


G 
Galate, Galli. 
H 


Hellas , firſt i ſignified onely a City of 
1 heſſaly , betwixt Pharſa'ns and Melitea. 
named from Helicn ſon of Dexca's n , T hu- 
cydiaes Ub. 1, Stephanns : whence Euftathi- 
«5, throughout Homer , interprets Axon 
and Anas, on-ly that City of 7 befſaly and 
Theſſalians. Aiterwards the word exten» 
ded ro all that tract of Land, which 1s from 
the Sunian Promonio:ty to Acarnania and 
Athamene on the Ealt, and io 1heſſaly on 
the North, unto the Melian Bay, This 1; 
the Hellas of Piclomy, who excludes 
Theſſaly , which bril gave char name ro 
Greecezourt of the name Hellas, Thirdly, 1n 
a larger acception, beiides char Tract, it 
includes alio 7 heſal and Peloponneſws , 
and mott of the Iſlands in the gear Sea; 
and this is the G+£ece of Srralo. Laftly, be- 
ſides thoſe Coumries , it implies A/ia the 
leſſer, and ſome parts of the Atrican ſhore; 
and, ina word, all places inhabited by the 
Greciazs: in which ſenſc, it is molt com- 
monly.uſed by the latter Authors, 

Heraclea of Pontius, a City of Bithynia , 
the Metropolis of the Mariandyn, ſeared 
upon the Euxine Sea, See Xenoph. 

' Himera, (ee P3thap. chap. 10, 

Hyperboreans, a People of Scythia, ſo, 

named fromthe Hyperborean- Mountains, 


I 


Tmbros, an Iſland in the &gean Sea, not 
far from the Thracian Cherſoneſus, diſtant 
from Lemnos 22 miles, 

[7144, a Region of A/ia, lying upon the 
Agean Sea, inhabited by the Grecians , 
reaching from Po/ideum , a Promontory of 
Miletus, on rhe South, to Phocea , and rhe 
mouth of the River Hermus on the North; 


Its chief cities, Miletns andEpheſus, 
L 


Lacedemon, the chief City of Laconia , on 
the Welt ſide of the River E#r0:45 , remote 
from rhe Sea , lying beneath che Mounrain 


Tayget#s;. 10 Which was aſcribed irs un- nerall, yer Plizy more cautiouſly ſairh, 


healchfulneſle, Pych, + 

Lampſucam, a City of *1y/i4, ſeated on 
he He!leſpont, atthe mourh of the River 
Granicus; having Parins on the North, and 
A945 on rhe South. 

Lariſſa; there were two Citics in The/[a- 
y of this name. 

Lebed: 5s, a Maritime City of [on:a , be- 
:ween Colophon to the South, ,» and eos to 
che North ; diſtanc from each, 120 fur- 
longs. 

Lesbos, an Ifland inthe Egean Sea, over 
againlt ,o/is in Aſa, diltant from Lem- 
9s, Tenedos, and Chios, almoſt equally ; 
l:fle than 500 furlongs from the farcheſt | 
»fthem. Cities, Mirylene and Methymne, 
Promontories; to the North, Sigrium ; to 
che Eatt, Melea, 

Lindas , one of the three chief cities of 
rhe Ifland Rhodes, (ciruare on the right 
hand to them  thar ſail frofn the city of 
Rhodes ſouthward, 

Locri in lraly: See Pythag. chap. 10, 

Lydia, a Kingdom of Aſia, lying be= 
twixt /o»iato the Weſt, and Phrygiamag- 
va tothe Eaſt, 


M 


| Magna Grecia, Ovid, Faſt, 4. 


For the Italian /and was Greater Greece, 

Hither Evander did his Navy ſteer, 

Hither Alcides ſa'l'd;hSoth Grecians were 

The yep. Traveller whoſe Herd did 

ra 

O: Aventine, here drunk of Albula, 

That here Ulyſſes was, Le(trigons beſt, 

And the ſhire nam'd fromCurce,can atteſt 

Not long ago, of Telegone a;pear'd. 

The Walls , and Tiber , bath by Grecjans 
reard, 

Hither Haleſus forc'd Atrides death, 

Who to Faliſca did bis name bequeath, 

—_— add, who for Troy's peace did 

64a, | 

An ( ſon * Apnulian Daunus) Diomed, | 

1Hluher &neas, ſince Antenorgcame, 

And brought his godszreſcn'd from Thon's 
fame : : ' 

Him Solimus from Ida did attend , 

From whom to Sulmo did that name dee 

ſeend, + 


But though Ovi4 takes it for Jraly in [7 


Ic 


2 : - , 
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Ir comprehended 4 great part thererf, 
(quoram partem. ) Athenens, Almoſt al' Ita 
ly. And perhaps no otherwiſe 1s Feſt rg 
be underiiood,rhan as of a great part, when 
he ſaith, /raly was called Major Gracia, be- 
' cauſe the Sicilians poſſeſſed it , or becauſe mas 
ny great Cities thereof were derived fromthe 
* Greeks, And Serv:us, Italy 15 calle4 Mcyou\4 
YEMaxs , becanſe Fr" Tarentum wo Cumz, 
all the cities were built by the Greezs, More 
expreſly Seneca , All that fide of Italy, 
which lies upon the low Sea, was called Ma- 
[jor Grzcia. And ſoindeed is it ſet our by 
Geographers, but including alſo Sc1/y. 
Mantinea , a City of Arcagia 1n Pelo- 
pormeſus , confining on Argia, Tegea, Me- 
thydrium, and Orchomenes , near to Mega- 
lopolis. 
Marathon, atown of Atria, over againſt 
Eretria of Eyboa, berween Khamnus and 
Branron ; diſtant from Athens ten miles, 
and as much from Car/ts in Exbea. 
Media , the greateſt Kingdom in Aſa, 
lying berwixc Armenia the greater, to the 
Weſt, and Parthia and Hyrcama to the 
Eaſt : extending Northward'to the Caſpian 
Sea, and Southward to Aſſjria and Su- 
fre, wi 
Megara, a City confining with Artica 
at Eleuſis, diſtant from rhe Sea 18 fur- 
longs. 
Alſemphis, a City of Egypt , buile by Oſi- 
risartbe point of Delta , over againſt Ba- 
| Gyloy. 
-.--Meatapontum. See Pyhag. chap. 10. 
"— Mniletns, an Tonick Cicy of Caria, the 
furthermolſt towards the South, next ro 
Pofidenm , ſcituate 12. furlongs from the 
mouth of the River Mearnder; built by A7- 
letus, ſon of Apollo, | : 
Mitylene, the chief city of Legsbos, ic1- 
ruate berween Methyrmna and Malea , d1- 
tant from Malea 7o furlongs , from Care 
120 furlonys. Cicero much commends 1t 
for ſcirnarion, beauty of the buildings, and 
fruirfulneſſe of rhe ſoil; C:c. de leg. 2gr. 2. 
Munychia, a Piomontory of Artica , 
which, with Pirers , 'made the harbour of 
the Arhenian ſhipping , with three fair ha- 
vens within it. Art rhe mouth of the River 
Tiſſus , onthe Weſt is Prraws; on the Eall, 
the Promontory Sun.um, 


- 


O 


Octea, a city of Theſſaly , named from 
che Mounca'n Oecra. | 

Olymp1a, a place in Elis, with atemple 
dedicate to Jpirer , upon the fide of the 
River A/pheus, diftant from the Sea 80 
furlongs. Here were celebrated the Games 
called Olympick, 


Pp 


Parues, a Mountain of Atruca, 

Paros, an Ifland inthe Xgean Sea ; one 
of rhe C yclader, 

Peloponneſns, a Grecian Peninſula , with- 
in the Iſthmus of Corin;h, containing many 
Regions, whereof the principall , Achaia, 
Els, Meſſenia , Latonica, and Argia; the 
molt eminent cities, Meſſena, Corinth, Te- 
gea, Lacedemon, Argos, 

Phenicia, a Region of Syria, lying next 
the Sea ; it contained four eminent cities, 
Tripolis, Byblus, Tyre, and Sid». The Phar- 
nicians were inventors of Navigation and 
Arithmerick; great Merchants, bur ſubtle , 
deceirfull, and thieviſh co a Proverb, Phe- 
nicum more, Whence Polemo ſaid of Zeno, 
He came 1o ſteal learning (Gowmunds) like 4 
Phanician , ( not Phenicio amiltu, as ren- 
dred) Zer. chap. 2, 

P ologonaros,an Iſland to the Weſt of the 
Ifland or, of very mean account, as ap- 
pears by Solon's expreſſion, chap. 2. 

Piraeus, a Town and Haven of Artica, 
ſerving for the ſhipping of Arhens, in the 
midſt berwixt Pege and Suninm, diſtant 
from Athens 4o furlongs, 

Piſa, acity of Peloponneſas , (cituate ar 
che River A/pheus, and the Piſean Monn- 
cain, 

Poſidonia, Pzltum, a Maritime City of 
L»cania in Traly, betwixt Salernus to the 
Weſt, and Pe/iato the Eaſt ; builc by che 
Dvrians and Sybarites, 

Prieze, a Maritime city of Caria in [onja, 


Jberween the mouth of Mearder, and the 


Mountain Mycale. 

Pylas, a City of Meſſenia, inthe Pro- 
montory Coryphaſium, diſtant from Merho-» 
ne 100 furlopgs, 


R 


Rhegiam, See Pythag. chap. 10. 
S Salami! 


S 


Salam 1, an Iſland in the Saronick-Bay , 
berwixt Peloponneſu#s rang; Atica ; adjacent 
ro Elew/is of Arca, and © eE 9114, 

Same, a city in,the land > x » A 
the paſſage berween it and /chace, From 
hence went Arnceus, who firit planted a 
Colony in che 1{lavd-Samn-s which! he ( 
named fron" Same. See Pythag, chap. 1, 

Sams, an Tonian Ifland, and a city of the 
ſame name ; the Ifland is 600 furlongs a- 
bout, and Pofiderw, a Promontory there-" 
of,not above ſeven furlongs from the Con- 
tinent. The city ſtanderh on the ſouth part 
of ir, at the Sea-ſide. Ir was firlt called Me- 
lamphylos , as Strab» ; or Melamphyllos , as 
Jamblichas.See Pythag. chap, 1. 

Sardes, che Metropolis of Lydia, ſcituate 
under the Hill Tus, upon the River 
Patt olas, 

Scepfis, acity of Troatin Aſia, ſeated on 
Corylm, rhe higheſt part of Mount Ja, 

whence flowerh the River Scamander, 
 S:icinus, an Ifland nor far from Melos, on 
the Weſt of the Iſland /os ; obſcure; and of 
no:efteem, as appears by Son's expreſhon, 
chap. 2. and Ariſtophanes in 'his Clowds , 
HH, 1. Scen. 2. 

Sicyon, a City of Peloponneſus , Merropo- 
Lis of the Kingdom of Sicyonjia, berween C'o- 
renth and Achaia,diſtanrt 1060 farlongs from 
Phlius, 

Sinope,a Maririme City of Paphlagonia, 

Sparta, all one with Lacedemoy. 

Stagyra , acity of Thrace, ſeared in the 
Bay of Styywor , berween Argilusand A- 
canthus, See Ariſt. chap. 1. 


| 
WS 


b 


d 


brought our of Syri4 into Greece, inf 


Philoſopher. 


on the fide of the 
, Zolis and Helleſpowt ; having a city of the 
ſame name, 


S4ni..m, a Promoncory in Artica, toge- 
cher with a Town of rhe ſame name , bes 


Tween the Saronean Bay , andthe Sea ro- 


| 


wards Enba a, | 

S rbarisgRee Pythag,” chap. 10, 
Syrus,qan\Ifland inthe EgeanSea, one 
of che Cyc 'ad#s, 20 miles dittant from De- 
'#s, tothe North. The Adjective is Syrms ; 
as on the contrary , the Adjgive of Syria 
is Sy7#5: Which the Incerpterers of Cle- 


. [ens Alecxandrings , Euſebius , Theodovet , 


Diogenes Laerrins , and others , not obſer- 


ved, who render @egeuvJ9yv Tov Sve,ov, Phe- 


recidem Syrem 3 much leſſe they, who, as 

an argument to prove, that learning was 

ce 

Matter to P)thagoras the firft 
| ak 


os, 


Pherecydes , 


T 


T enarns, a Promontory of Lacomain Pee 
loponneſus, parting the Laconian and Meſlſe- 
nian Bayes, 

Tarenmum, See Pythag, chap. 16. 

Tauromeninm, See Pythag, chap. tos 

| Taygetns, a Mountain of Laconia, at the 
River Evroras, and the City Sparraz Which 
city was ſubjeQ to diſeaſes, by reaſon of 


that Mountain's hanging over ir. 


Thebes, a City of Bea, ſeated at rhe Ri- 
vers A ſopns and /ſmenns; built by Cadmus. 

Thyatira, a City of Lydia, ſeared upon the 
River LZycss ; betwixr Sardes and Perga- 
M1Mm. 

Tr04, a Territnry of Aſiathe leſle , up- 
ean Sea, between 
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Academy, Plat, cap, 5. 
Achillean field conteſted for by the 
Mytclenzavrs and Athenians.Pit, cap. 1, 
Achilleuw founded, Pit.cap. 1. 
* "Acroatick:doEtrine of the Peripateticks. 
Ariſt,.cap. 6: | 
Kgyprian priefts. Sol, cap. 8.Pyth. cap,2.3. 
&gyptian prieſts. 7ha!. cap. 3. 
A&gyprian kind of Writing, Pyth, cap, 4. 
© Kgyprian year introduced intro Greece. 
Thal. cap. 8.y. 4- : 
-  SEthiops of Prolemais , a Cyrenaick Phi- 
I»ſopher. Ariſtip. cap. 9. 
- Ageſilaus warreth againſt the Perſian , 


returns to Greece, overcomes the Thebans | 
121, 


ar'Coronea, Xen, cap.5,. 
--Adomena, what. Thal. cap. 11. 
Alcibiades. Socr. 1, 17. 
"A exander raughr by Ariſtotle, Ariſt 
cap, 5, begani to reign, ibid. ſends all Rari- 
"tes to Ariſtotle, Ariſt. cap, 8. viſits Dioge- 
es, Diog, cap. 3. dies, Ariſt, cap. 8. 
Altarseretedto Anaxagoras, Anaxag. 
CAP. Y. . 
Aa Y King of A 99pt. Thal. cap. 3, 
Amaſis his conteſt with rhe King of 


OPHERS, 
A 


dour from Athens. Xenocr. cap..3. 
Plat, cap. 7. 


A ppelles the Painter 
laus, Arceſ, cap. 3. 


Life. Hegeſ. cap. 1. 

Archelaus King of Macedonia, 
s 
reformed. So/. cap. 5. 

Arete, daughterro Ari/ippas, 
in Philoſophy, Ariftip. cap... 
Arymneſtus, ſon of Pythagoras, 
Arion. Per, cap, 4. 


cap. 1o. 


cap. 4K 


e/Athiopia. T hal, cap. 9, | 
Amaſis his - correſpondence with Bias, 
 B.a, cap. 1, 
A mphibo/tstaken by Braſidos, Socr caps, 
Analyſis, whar. Par. cap. 7. 
Annicerians, Anniſ. cap. 2. 
Anniverſary of Anaxagoras, Anaxag. 


CAP. 5. 
Artigonnu:, Arceſ. cap. 3. 


cap, 8. ſett.5, 


be 


Arginu{#, a Sea- fight theres: Socr, 
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Ni} Of ſome memorable P aſſages in the Lives of t 
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 Baris he Hyperborean, Pyth, chap. : Antipater receives Xenocra:es Ambaſty: 
Antipodes, the word by whom firſttufed, 


SY . S\ 


, 


Anyius accuſerh Socrates, vocr. cap.” 10%-/ 
»ielieved by Arrefs 


Apocartergn,, a Book of Hepgeſias againſd 


Socr, cap, 


Arropagts 5 when inſtituced, and when 


educated 


cap, 9. 
Pyth, cap, 


Ariſlophanes, us Clawds. ated. PIG 


| Ariſtotle, drowned nor hunſelf, Ariſe, 
Arichmerick, Pyth, doftr.p, 2.ſett, bs. 


Artaxerxes Mnemon, Xey, cap, 2. 
Afſpaſia, Miſtreſſe to Pericles. Socr; cap, 


3, : "OW 
Aftrologicall predidtions of Thales. Thal, 


Aſtronomy, Thal. c. 8. DoF, Pyth, part. 


2.ſett, 2, 
Aſtu of Athens, Per, cap, 2, 
Athens |uſtrared. Sol. cap, 3. 


13. Plat, cap. 15. 
Attalus, Lacydes, 
' Axes & Cyrbes, Sol, cap. 9, 


Ar tipenns Gonatas 1mnvyite; Leno, Zen. 


CAP. 4 


Atlantick language or ſtory. Sol, cap. 8. 


Clea- 


C. 


Cleobulg, a Comedy of Cratines, Cleob, | 
| ded with his ſecond. Xenoph. cap. 2. 


tap. I, | 
- Calliſthenes put to death by Alexander, 
Ariſt, cap, 5. 
| Cayneades (ent on Embaſſy tro Rome, 
Carn, Cap. 3. ; 
Cato-movyes the Senate againſt the Philo- 
ſophers, Carr. cap. 3. 
| Charicles , one of the 3o Tyrants. Socr, 
CAP. 9. 
Cherſoneſus Thracian , reduc'd by rhe 
Athenians. Sol, cap, 2+ 
Chio beſtowes a Talent upon Spen/ipprs. 
Spenuſ, cap. I. r, * 
 Chirifephus. Xen, cap. 4+ 
Chreocopide, who, Sol. cap. 4» 
Cirrha reduc'd by the. Athenians by a 
ſtratagem. $o/. cap. 2. : 
Cleander Governougiof Byzantium, Xen. 
cap, 4: | 
Cleobis and Bito, Sol. cap. 11. 
Cleobulina, Cleob, cap. 1. : 
Clombrotns kills himſelf , upon reading 
of Plato's Phedo, Plat, cap. 1 5. 
Commentaries upon Ariſtotle, Ar. 
cap. 17. ,* 
Connusa Lutiniſt. Socr, Cap. Zo 
Corinth, the wiſe men meer there. So/. 
cap. 8. 
Creet, Sol, cap. 8. Pyth, cap.6. famous for 
religious mylteries. Thal, cap. 3. 
Critias, one of the 3o Tyrants. Soc, cap. 


: 

Crito, his diſcourſe with Socrates, Socr. 
cap, IT. - .:; 

Critola#s ſent on Embaſly to Rome, Carr. 


CAP, 3» . 
Fra ſw diverted from his expedirion, &Cc, 
Bias,cap, 1.Pitt. cap. 1. 

Crwſus his diſcourſe with So/on. Sol. 
cap, Ihe 


Creſis taken priſoner by Cyrns, and ſer 
at liberty. Sol. cap. IT. 

{re/«s , how he paſſed his Army over 
Halys, Thal, cap. 10. 


Crotonians \nſtitured Games inemulati- | ' 


on of thoſe ar Olympra. Pyth, cap, 18. 
Cube duplicated, Plat, cap. 7. 
Cylonian-1mpiety. Sol. cap. 3» 


Cynoſarges, whence (0 named. Antiſth, | 


Cap. 2. 
Cynoſura , the leſſer Bear, Thal, cap. 3, 


by whom found out. Thal. cap. $. ſet, 2, 
Cypſalus, ſon of Periandey, Periand.cap.6, 

ar what time he reign'd, Per, chap. t. 
Cyrus, his firlt aſcent into Afia confoun- 


D 


Dzmon of Socrates, Socr. cap. 24 6, 8. 
Damaſ145, two of that name, Archans , 
confounded one with the other. Tha!, ® 

cap. 2, | | | 


Decree of the Athenians concerning 
Leno, Len,cap. 6. : 

De/tum, a fohr there. Xenoph. cap. rt. 

Delphi, the Wiſe men meet there, Sol. 
cap. 8, 0 

Del;um, a fight there. Socy, cap!%, 

DialeRick * Fr, 


invented. . Zeno Elear., 
chap. 2. : "Io > 62 $0493 
 Drogenes the Babylonian ſent on Embaſ- 
ly.to Rome, Diog, © | 

Drony ſius King of Sicily entertains Xeno- 
phon, Xen, cap, 6. entertains A ſchines, 
/Eſ[ch, chap, 1. | 


| Dionyſius the Carthagenian, Enc/id, 
CAP- S, , 
D:ony ſins the elder entertains Plato. Plat. - 


Cap. 9. 
Dionyſins the younger entertains Plato; 


Plat. cap. 9. 
Dionyſus entertains. Ariſtippu, Ariſtip. 
cap, Jo | 
Diogenes the Stoick ſent on Embaſſy te 
Rome. C arn. Cap. 3+ 
Dn friend ro Plato, Plat. cap, 9. 
| Drotyma, a learned woman. Socr, cap, 3, 
Diſtin&ions of Plate, colleQed by Ari- 
{tetle, Plar, cap. 8. © 
Divinarion, Py#h, dott, 2.p. 3. ſet, 3. 
chap. 4. Þ. 2.ſett, 1, chap,15. 
Divine providence, ha expreſſion by 
whom fir(t uſed, Plas, Cap, 7. 
; Dogmatife, what ; and whether Plato 
doth dogmariſe. P at. cap. 15. 
; Dorick Dialet , why uſed by the Py- 
thagoreans. Pyth, ch,22, 
| E 
|| Eclipſe, by whom firſt foretold. Thal, 
eh. 8. ſeft, 3, 
Eclipſe parred the Armies of Medes and 
Lydians. Thal, cap. 8, ſett. 3, 
Elatus, when Ephoras, Chil, chap, 1. 
SCCO "© Ephor;, 
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ſet. I, 2. 
Gnomonick, by whom,inyented, Anarx.| 


Ephbori, when firſt choſen. Chi. chap. 1. 
Epigrams of Plato. Plare 1.15. 
Epimen-des, his long ſleep. Epi. 
Emthyd.mus , when Archon- Chil, cap. 
TI, 

Exorerick do&rine ofthe Periparericks, 
Ariſt. cap. 6. 


F 
Feaſt, made by Periander for the Wiſe 


men, Anachar. ch. I. 
Furies, their babig. Adecneger. 


G 


Geographick Map , by whom fictt ſet 
Out, Angximand, ch, i. . 
Geometry by whom. faclt introduced in- 


tO Greece, Thal.,ch, 7. 


Geometry. Ph. doit, p.2. ſet. 3. 
Geometricall Proportions. 7 hal. ch. 7. 


Tp 

GOD, from whom the Grecians firſt re. 
ceived the names of God. T7 hal. ch. 6 
ſet}. 2. 

Golden Verſes, by whom made, c4. 
22. 

Gor gi44, .a Sophilt, Socr, ch, 19. 

Grecian Army. brought oft by Xenopion, 
Yer. ch. 3, ; 
oe ſon. of Xenophon lain, New. 
ch, 6. 


H 
He&emor1. Sl. chap. 3. 


Hegeſiſtraims, ſon of Piſiſtraqns, Pitt. | 


ch. 1. 

Heraclides, friend.to-Plato. Plat, che 9. 

Hermes Tr. ſmeg iſtus, the Books aſcribeo: 
to him ſuppoſiritious. Plat. ch. 4, 

He. mias King of. Alto ro4, Ariſt, chs.g, 

ect rn 4iryamed Creopbilus, Pyib. 

ch, 2, 

Hermolaus and others conſpire againi(? 
Alexander, Ariſt. ch. 5. 

Herpylis , wife of Ariſtotle, Ariſt 
ch, 13. 

Hipp'as a Sophiſt. Socy. chap. 10. 


I 


Jeremy the Prophet , not contemporar 
with P.ato. Plat, po 4 Funds 
 Jewes. Pytbagoras converſed with them. 
P3.h.ch. x5. 
Immorralicy of the Soul , by whom firſt 

held. 7 hal. ch. 6. ſett, 4+ 
} Immortahity of the Soul, by whom. 
Pherec, 
. Immorrahity-of the Soul, of whom Plato 
learnt it, Plar,ch.3, 

Indifference. 7 heod. ch, 2. 

Induction, Secr, ch, 4. how uſed by Socra 
165, i6 d, 

Induction, its kinds 
Plar, ch. 15. | 

lonian Common=-councell-Hall, Thales 
adviſedto be built in /eos, bal. ch, 10. 


L 


Sui King of Babylon, Thal, chap. 8. 
ſect, 3, 

| Lacycxan-Gardens. Lac, 

| Lau, Ariſtip, chap. 3. 

Laws of Solon, So. ch. 6, 

Laws of D: aco. $1. ch, 5. 

Laws of Pitcacns. Pitech, 1. 

Laws given by Plato. Plat. ch. to, 14. 
Library of Arifotle. Ariſt, ch, 16. 
Lyceum, School of the Peripatericks. 
Ariſt. ch. 6. 


3 how uſed by Plare, 


M 


Magna Grecia, Pyth. ch, 10. 

Hanes, ſervant to Diogenes. Diog. ch. x. 
1Tantinea, a Battle there, Xen, ch. 6. 
; Hlarins entertains Theodorns, Theod, 
h.1. 
; Marks affixed to Plato's Writings, Plat, 
ch. 15. 
Mathemarick. Py:h, dot. p: 2. ch. 2. 
Medicine. Ph. doth, p, 3. felt.4. 

Meg acles, So, ch, 3, ' © 

Megarenſes conteſt with the Athenians, 
oncermng 5a/ans, So/. ch.2, 

Megarenlſes recover Salam, Sol. ch. 2, 
take Ny/ea, itnd, ch, 3. 
Megarenſes . prombired by decree to 


Hcomagocior of Þthagoras', diftihnfrom 
his private School, Þ3ikk ch, 1 6, 
Horoſcopes, of what. uſe firfte Anaxch.r, 


ome withinithe Athenian Juriſdiction. 
Zuclid ch, T, | 

Aline accuſerh Socrates, Sorry, ch. 11, 
Atentor, 


HMemor, Carn, ch. 4, 

Middle-Academy , Arceſ, ch. 2. upon 
what occaſion Lacydes berook himſelf co it, 
Las. 

Mill-Sang. Pac.ch,n. 

Milo, Pyth. ch. 23. 

Ko » Anaxagora (0 tearmed, Anax, 
ch, ti, 
Mneſarchus , ſon of Pythagoras, Pyth, 
ch, 21, 

Morall Philoſophy , by whom invented, 
Arcbelass, 

Moſes afforded light to Plato, Plar, ch, 4. 

 Munycbia, the Haven of Athens, Epin.. 
Muſew Ph. chap. 13. 
Maſick. Pyth, doth. p. 2. ſet. 2. 


N 


Neleus long before Thales, Thal.ch, 1. 

New-Academy, Carte ch. 2. 

Nichomachus , ſon of Ariffotle, Arif. 
ch, 13. 

Noumenia. Sol. ch. 9. 


from Athens, Xenocr, ch, 3. ſends for 4ri- 
/totle. Ariſt. ch. 5. 
Philiſtus. Plat, ch. 9, 
Philocyprus King of Gyprus. Sol, ch. $8, 
Philoſophers baniſhed A4:bevs. 7 heopbr. 
P. In 
Philoſophy, why ſocalled. Pyth. ch, 8. 
Phryne,an ArthemianCurtezan.X-nocr.ch,2. 
Ph yno ſlain by Pittacus, Pit, ch. 1, P 
Phihiriaſes, Pherec, 
Piiſtrains gains the Tyranny of Athens. 
Sol. chlo, 12, 
Pifthanatos, Death's Orator , Hegeſias : 
why Fs) called, Heg. ch. | 
Pittaceian Sentence. Pit. ch. 1. 
Picraceian field. Pit. ch, 1. 
Plate fought nor ar Deliums, Plat, chap, 2. 
Plato not ſupplanted by Ariſterle. Ariſt. 


The word [ Poem] by whom firſt uſed. 
Plat. 1.7. 

Pompey viſits Pofodenius.Poſid, 

Poudea beſieged. Socr. ch, 7» 

PrediQtions of -Anaxagoras, Anaxch.z, 
Predi&ions of T bales. 'i bal, ch. 13. 


. 


c 


®, 


Oatb taken by the Senare of Athers. 
Sol.ch.7. 

Oblong-Naymber, what. Pla: cb. 7. 

Olympia, mocher to Alexander. Ariſt, 


ch, 5. | 
Olympiad inſtituted by phbirns , long 
before Corebns, who is commonly concei- 
ved rhe firſt Viator. Thal, ch. 2. 
Olympick Sect deſign'd by Alexime, Alex. 
Qracle' miſtaken by Diogeves. Diog.ch. 1. 


Oracle. Pyth. ch, 2. 
P 


Pa} gmedes, a Tragedy of Ewripiaes. Socr. 
ch. I 4+ | 

 Panioviem, one common Temple belon- 
ging to 12 Ionian ciries. Bias, cb, 1. 

Peloponneſian war. Seer, ch.7. ] 

Periander,at what timehe began to reign, 
Per. ch. 2. | 

Pericles, Anaxag.ch.5. 
Peripacericks , whence fo called, Arif. 


ch. 6. | 
PhalaricKill'd.Pych .ch.19. 
Pherecides, at what time he died, Pyth, 


ch, 2. 
Philip receives Xenocrates Ambaſſadour 


Prediavns of Epimenides, Ep mw, 

Prediction of An.:x:mander, Anax, ch.x, 

Prediction of Chilton, Ch 1, chap. 1, 

Prier.e conquer'd. Bias, chap. t, 

Principle and Elemear, by whom firſt 
diſtinguithed. Plar. ch, 9. 

Principle and Element confounded by 
che firſt Philoſophers. 7hal. ch,6.S 1, 
Prod cus che Sophitt. Socy. ch. g. 
P- tagoras a Sophilt, Soc, ch, 0. 
Proverb, Samian Camer, Pyrb, ch, 2. 
Proverb, Theſe are under the govern- 
nent of Nino, Pyth, ch. 18, 
Proxenus accompanies C yrazin his Expe- 
dirton, Xe, ch, 2, 

Pro venus educared Ariftsile, Arif. ch, 2. 

Pſamminuus , the ſame with Annſtens 
'nd Semniſertews, Pyth, ch. 5. 

Ptolemy fon of Lagas, entertains Theode= 
1445 the Arheilt, Theod, ch, 1; 

Ptolemy”; queſtion to Exc 51, Excl, ch.3, 

Pyramid's height , how taken by Thates.. 
Thal, ch. q, feft, 2. 

Pythagoras his time. Pyth. ch. 10. =_ 

Pyrharoras the Wreſtler. Pyth, chap. 2. 
be, ch 6. cb, 22. | 
Pythagoras elteemed a god. Pythe dot p.t.. 


N. 
I 


TY 
Pythagoreans Exoterich, Pytb. dot2. p. x. 


ch, 2, 33 4» J» 6, 7. 


SCC 2 Pythagoreangs 


Pythagoreans Eforerick, Pyth, dettr. p.1. 
ch.8, 9, 10, 11, : 

Pyrhagoreans and Pythagoriſts , how di- 
Ringuiſh'd, Pyth. ch.16. 

Pythais wife of Ariſtotle, Ariſt. ch, 13. 

Pjthass daughter of Ariſtotle, Ariſt,ch.13. 


R 


Reſurre&ion of the Body, Tha. ch. 6. 
(A. 4. 
Retiarii, Roman-Gladiators, Pitt. ch. 1, 


S 


Saitick Province in eAgyPt, Plat. ch, 3. 

Sa/amis reduc'd by the Athenians by a 
ſtraragem, So/, ch, 1. 

Saxl.us, or Cadovides , brother to Ana- 
cha-ſis King of Scythia, Anachar, ch. 1. 

Scylla, the Sea-Onyon , a Book concern- 
ing it; written by Pythagoras the Phyfitian, 
Pyth, ch, 22. 


Scilluns , a Town beſftow'd on Xenophon| 


by the Lacedzmonians, Xen, ch. 6. 
Sentences of the Wiſe men , ſet upar 
Delphi, Chil. ch, 2. 
Scuihes King, of Thrace , entertains the 
Grecian Army to fight for him, Xen, ch, 4. 
Siſacthia, what, 6o!. ch, 4. 
Skin of Epimenides, a Proverb, Epim. 
Socratick way of diſcourſe, abrogated by 
whom, Arceſ. ch. 2. 
Soleis in C:licia built, Sol, ch. 11. 
Soliin Cilicra, C bryſe, ch, 1. 
Solt 1n Cyprus builr, Sol. ch. 8. 
Solzciſm, whence ſo tearmed, So/.ch.11. 
| Sophocles's judgment of Polems, Pol. 
-Seagyra re-edified by Alexander , Ariſt. 
ch. 8. | 
| Supetficies,the word by whom firſt uſed, 
Plat.ch.7. 
Superſtition, ariſing from ignorance of 
Phyſicall cauſes; copfuted, Avaxag.ch. 4. 
Style of Plago, Plat, ch. 15. : 
Stan, TINumy, the Schnol of the Stoicks , 
Zen.th.3. ; 
Stone fell from the Sun at LA gor, Anarx,. 
gh, 3. .: | 
Gb apparent Diameter, 7 ha'.ch8$ 2. 
Sybarites and Crotonians fight , Pyth. 
”) x * yt | PI 
Speaheſer King of Cilicia, Thal, ch. 8. 
felt; 3oXew, ch. 


_- 


T 


Tarquinius Priſcu , miſtaken by Pliny for 
Twins. hs. 6 Pyth., cb, _ n 
1elauges, Pyth, ch, 21. 
Tellzs, Sol. ch. 11. | 
Temple of Diana ar Scilluns , in imitati- 
on of thatat Epheſus, Xen, ch. 6, 
7 hales the elder, confounded wirh the 
younger, Thal.ch. 2. 
Thales contemporary with the later Pro- 
phers, Thal.ch. 2. 
Thargelion the ſixth , a day fortunate to 
the Athenians, Socrar, ch. x. 
* Theano, many of that name, Pyth, ch, 21. 
1 heon Smyrnens, Plat, ch, 7. 
Theramenes accuſeth the 6 Comman- 
ders, Socr, ch. g. 
. . Theramenes pat to death, Sor, ch, g. 
Theſpi , when he firſt preſented Trage= 
dies, Sol. ch. 16. 
Thets, Sol, ch, 3+ 
Thirty Tyrants, Socr. ch, g, 
POTION advice to Periander, Per, 
cN, 2, 
Thraſimachus a Sophiſt , Soc. ch. 10. 
Toxarisa Scythian, Arachay. ch, 1, 
Triops, a place ar Delphi, Pyth, ch, 6, 
Tripod of Gold, Tha, ch, x. 
Tropieks imply alſo ZAquinoxes , Thal, 
ch,Y. ſet?, 1. 
Tinondas King of Eubza, Sol, ch,3. 


w 
Water, the Principle of all chings , held 
by the Pharnicians & Indians, Thal.c.6.g.1. 
Wiſe men,when firſt ſo called ,7hal.ch,s. 


X 
F, entippe, wife of Socrates, Socr.ch, 16. 
Xeniages buyes Diogenes, Diog, ch, 2. 
Xenophon*s Armour, Xe». ch, 3, 
Xerxes his expedition into Greeee, 
Anaxag. ch, 1. * 


Z 
Lamolxis, Pyth.ch.21. 
Zeno conſults the Oracle, Zex. ch, r.- 
. Zodiack's obliquiry , when found out , 
Anaximand, ch. 1, + 
Zoroaftres, Pyth, ch. 5. 


Ambors 


«Authors that bave Written the Lives and 
DoGtrine of Philoſophers. 


Amaſtes (of Sigenm, a Promontory! 
of Troa:Y){on of Dioxipps, diſciple of 


D 


Heiianicus , wrote , Of Sophiſts, ( Suid, )| 


He lived before the Peloponnefian War, 
(Dionyſ. Halicar. de Thucyd. Charatt.) 


X 0 go, che Philoſopher, wrote firſt ,| 


$14.) perhaps 


Of the Lives of Philoſophers; ( 
and 


meaning his Socraticall Apology 
Commentaries. 

Anaximander the younger, of ileras , 
contemporary wich Xenophor , for he lived 
in the time of Arraxerxes Mnemon ; 
wrote, An Explication of the Pythagorick 
Symbols, 

Theopompus, of Chis, the moſt eminenr 
of all /ſocrates his Diſciples, ( Dionyſ. Ha- 
lic. Epiſt. ad Pomp,) \n the time of Artax- 
erxes Ochns, King of Perſia, and of Philip 
King of 1acedon; wrote,Concerning theEx- 
ercitaiions of Plato, Arhen, Deipnn 1.) 

Times the Locrian , a Pyrhagorean 
Fr i , Wrote the life of Pythagoras 

NY. - 
ne OM wrote , Of Philoſophers , one 


Book. ( Laert, j : 
Xenocrates , che Philoſopher » Wrore 


' Agellins takes what he writes of Pythago= 
'YAS, 4-+ IT, 

Phanias of Ereſſus, diſciple alſo to A- 
riſtotle, wrote, Of the Socraticks.( Laert. in 
A atiſth, ) : 

_ Epicurus wrotey Of Lives, four Books ; 
(Laeorr.) Burt G —_ concetyes,they con- 
rained not the ſtories of any eminent per- 
ſons, bur Morall Rules, whereby to lead a 
quier life. (Laert,) 

Apollsdorus, ſirnamed Cepotyrannas , dif 
Ciple of Epicuras, wrote, His Life, (Laert.) 

_ Bardeſanes, a Babylonian , living in the 

cime of Alexander Severks ; wrote, Of the 
Brachmanes and Samanearns , Indian Philo- 
ſophers, whom the Grecians tearm Gym- 
noſophilis. De, 

[domenenus of Lampſacum , diſciple to 
E»icurus, wrote Books , Of the Socratichs. 
(Laert. in Socrates.) 
. Antigonus of Caryſtus, lived in the time 
of Prolemens Lagis, and P:ulemens Philgdel-" 
phas; wrote, Of Lives, ( Laert. )) of which 
are patticularly mentioned thoſe of Polemo, 
Menedemus, Dionyfins, Metathemenus, Ly- 
&y Zeno, Pyrrho, Timon , by Atheness and. 
others, ; 


Books, Of Lives. (Laerr.) ; 
Theophraftus wrote of the Wiſe mey, 


(Laert. ) 


Ariſkoxenns of Tarentum , diſciple of A - | 


riſtetle, wrote , Of the Lives f emment per- 
fons; amongſt whom were Pyrhagoras, Ar- 
chytas, Socrates, Plato, 

Heraclides of Pontus, heard Spenſippus 
and Ariſtotle; wrote, Of the Pythagoreans, 
and, Of Lives : which laſt, though reckon- 
ed by Laertius amongt Phyficall Writings, 
yet, as Yoſſius ( de Hiſtor. Grec. 1. 9g.) 
conceives, they ſeem to have been rather 
HiRoricall, becauſe Emtociws cires his life 
of Archimedes, (in Archim.) 

Dicearchus of Meſſene , diſciple alſo to 
Ariſtotle, ( Athen, deipn. 11.) wrote , Of 
Lives, Laert, in Plat. | | 

Clearchus of Soli . diſciple alſo to Ari- 
ftotle, wrote, Of Lives, ( Athen, Deipn. 6.) 
Of this work, Atheneus Cites the firſt , 
fourth , and fifrh Books ; and our of ir, 


Callimachag of C rene, a Poet, lived in 
the rime of Ptolemens Philadelphns ; wrote. 
a Table or Deſcription of thoſe, who were emu- 
nent in any nd of Learning , and of their 
Writings, (Athben, deipn, 6, & 14.) 

Neanhes,of Cyzicus, an Orator (diſciple 
of Ph.1:ſcua the Milefhan,the Orator ) who. 
learnt of ſocrares; wrote, Ofeminent per ſons, 
cited by Stephanus, {lemens Alexandrinus, . 
Laertiius, Porphyris 5,& Heſychins Mile ſins, 

Hermippus of Smyrna, about the time of 
Ptolemens Energetes; wrote Books , Of 
Lives, of which are particularly cited the 
lives of Plato, Arceſilaus , Ariftetle Theos, 
phraſtas, Lyco, and others; by Laertins, 

Spherus, inthe time of Prolemrams Emtr- 
getes, diſciple to Zeno the Citriean, and ro. 
Cleanthes ; wrote, Of the Eretriack_ Philaſo- 
phers, and of Lycurgus and Socrates, three 


| Books. Canny | 
Chryſippus the Philoſopher, wrote,Of lives; 
| r@ 


| 


to which, perhaps, appertained that which 
he wrote, Ot antent Phy ftalo gifts. 

Sotion wrote #- Succewn of. Philoſapbers 
wherein , as Exnapins declares, he gave at 
account of the lives of the Philoſophers ,| 
as they ſucceeded one another, Laeriuns 
Cites the third Book. 

' Heraclides, ſon of Serapion, lived under 
Prolemy Philometer , wrote a Succeſſion 11 
fix Books, doubrleſſe of Philoſophers ; per- 
haps the ſame with his Epicome of $0410: : 
Laertius cutes both Titles. 

Apollodorus an Athenian , ſon of Ajclc- 
piades ; he was a Grammarian, flouriſhed 
under Prolemens Exergetes, heard Ariſtar- 
chus the Grammarian , and Panerius the 
Stoick, (S«id.) He wrote, Of the Setts of 
Phil: fophers ; and ( if it werenot the ſame 
work) aCollettion of Dottrins, both cited 
by Laertiusin Solone, & in Chryſippo. 

Clitomachus, diſciple to Carneades, flou- 
riſhed about the 162 Olympiad; . wrote, Of 
Setts, (Laertius in hu life.) : 

Alexander C crnelius, firnamed Polyhiftor, 
flouriſhedin the 173d Olympiad; wrote 
, Succ:ſſins, (Laeri,) 

Daz the Aﬀſyrian,wrote the life of Apol- 
lonius Tyanens, ( Hierocles, cited by Eu ſeb.) 

Afaximu the Kgiean, contemporary 
with Damrs, wrote the life of the ſame A- 
pollonius, ( Hierocl, ibidem,) : 

 Mocragenes wrote four Books of the life 
of theſame Apollonins ; diſcredited by Ph.- 
loftratus, lib.n,. cap. 4+ : 
Plutarch (whoflouriſhed under Trajas 
and Hadrian) wrote of the Opinions of Phi- 
+ wy bh five Books extant. 
logenes Laeriins, or, as Tzetzes tearms 
him, Diogemasxas, whoſe ren Books, Of the 
lives of Philoſophers, are extant ; out of 
which Pho1iws affirns,thar Sopater borrow*'d 
much, ( Timem,161,) Dogenes therefore! 
lived before Con/taniinerhe Great, who put 
Sopater todeath, (Suid, in Akxford\ess)) Ge 
later than T7 4jas; for he mentionsPlutarch, 
and Sextus Empiricas, and Saturninus difſcie 
ple of Sextus, Whence Voſſins colles, he 


tvedunder Anzouings Pins,or ſomewhat la- | of 


ter, De Natura & conſtir.Rheter cap. 9. 
 Cucianof Sameſata, under Aurelins and 
Commodnus, wrote the life of Demonax , a 
Philoſopher of thar rime. | 

" Philoffrarus flouriſhing from Severn to; 
Phnboppe:, (Sw1d,) wrote the life of Apo/lo- 
nigs Tyanans, Comprilingall that axmus 


and Dams had written before; it conſiſts 
of eighr Books extant, 
| ' Philsſtratus , uncle add father-in-Law to 
the orher,living under acrinus and Helic- 
yavalus; wrote the Lives of the Sophiſts. 
Porphyrius, living from Galienus to Pro- 
bus, wrote , ÞiNos6ps og xv, Hiſtorians 
| Philoſophicam , concluding about the rime 
| of Plato, ( Exnap. Proem,) It is mentioned 
by 7 heouvret ad 1zetzes undertheritle of, 
{ he |. ves of Philoſophers, The third Book of 
ic 15 Cited by Sidas; part ofthe life of Py. 
chagoras belonging to it is extant, firſt ſer 
forth by Kitterbu/ins , afterwards by Lucas 
Hoiſtenias, 
Soterichus lived under Dioclefian, wrote 
the life of Apollonius Tyanens. (Snid, 
Jamblichss, Matter to Julian the mpe- 
rour, wrote the life of P1hagoras, pur forth 
by Joannes Arcereus, | 
Eungpins, livingunder Valentinian, Valens, 
and Gr atian, aneminent Sophiſt,Phyſician, 
and Hiſtorian , wrote , at the requeſt of 
C h:yſantizs , the lives of the Phi, oſophers and 
Soph:ſts, extant. 
Mar inw,a Neapolitane,a Philoſopher and 
| Orator, diſciple ro Prociws, lived about the 
times of Zero and Anaſtaſius wrote, the life 
of Proclu, his Maſter and Predecefſor in the 
School , in Proſe and Verſe. That in Proſe 
onely is extant. | 
Heſychims jlluſtris , a Mileſian, wrote a 
Nomenclator,or Index of ſuch as were eminent 
for Learning, extanr. | 
Damaſcuu, of Damaſcus in Syria , lived 
under J«ſtizzan , was a Stoick , diſciple of 
S mplicins and Elamita Phrygians ;.wrote a 


Philoſophica:l Hiſtory, (Suid 1n AGES.) 
Of more ancertain time are theſe following. 


Amphicrates,who writ a Book of eminent 
perſons, cited by Laertins and Athens, 

Andron of Epheſus,, who wrote a Treatiſe 
of the ſeven Wiſe men; perhaps the ſame with 
his Triped , the ſubje& of which was the 
ſtory ofthe golden Tripod, Laert in the life 
of 1 hal. | 

Antiſthenes,a Peripateticall Philoſopher, 
writ the Swcceſſions of Philoſpphers. (Laert.) 

Apollodorus, who wrote a Colleftion of doe 
ftrines, (Laert.) 


Ariſtocles of Meſſena,a Peripaterical Phi- 
loſopher, wrote 10 Books,Of Philoſophy, in 
which he gave account of all the Phiſoto- 

phers 


and their opinions. ( Suid. ) 
Dama wrore, 71 he ife of Endemas; Eu- 

d:mus was a Rhodian, diſciple ro Ariſftorle, 
 Damwon,a Cyrenzan, wrote a Book of 
Philoſophers. ( Laert,) 
* Diaymns lived in the time of J-lins rhe 
Dictator ; wrote, Of che Pythagorich Ph: 
loſophy. (S444.) | 


Dz»l:s wrote the Lives of Philofophers;( 


(Laer:.) 

Eubulides wrote a Book of Diogenes ; 
and perhaps another of Socrates, (See Laert, 
Sor, ) VS 

Herodetus wroxe , Of the Youth of Epign- 
ras, (Laert. Dionyf, Halic,) 


Heron, ſon of C »ty54an Arhenian Orator| 


wrote an Epitome of the Hiſtories of Hera- 
clides, (S#*id.) 

Hippoborus wrote , Of Setts, ( Laert. ) 
nor onely of rhe doctrins , bur lives of 
Philoſophers ; or there is cired alſo his 
Book, Of Philoſophers , perbaps rhe ſame. 
(Laert. ) 


Authors ci ted by 


| Jaſon wrote , Sutreſſions of Philoſopher F, 
(Swid.) 
Lycon of Jaſia wrote , Thelife of Pytha- 
goras, (Ahn, 14.) 
_ Ter Wrote, Of Opinions, ( Laert.in 
ri/tip, 
FRM of Alexandria wrote, Of the 
4 ſciples of Arittorle, (Suid. im 61% ev. ) 
 Nicras of N:ce, wrote the Hiſtory, or 
Succeſfuon of Philsſophes3.( Athen,) 
Panezins wrote , Of Sectts, ( Laert, in 
Ariſtippo.) 


4 


| Saty, 41, a Petiparerick; wrore , The /ives 
of emincnt fe ſons ; epito.niz'd by |Heracli- 
EF, 

Socrates wrotey Svce:ſſions , cited by La- 
ertinsn Diogene; but perhaps ir ſhould be, 
' Soſicrates, a Rhodian, who wrore the 
my 1 of Ph lofophers. 

7 h-cdorus wrote , Of Sets, ( Laert, in 
Ariſtip.) 


Timothens an Athenian,wrorte, Of Lives, 
(Laert.) © 


Diogenes Laertins. 


The Numbers refer to Stephen's Edition, 


Chaicns, his Ethicks,pag. 429. 
. effneſidemus; Sextus calls him, 
Ocneſidemus; 670,685, 695 697, 
698, 699. His Summary , Us Tot 
TI ffwicw., 681. of Pyrrhonian D ſcour ſes, 
698. A g ainſt o0Þiax one Book, ibid. Of In- 
q5ſction, one Book, ib.d. 
e/Eneſidemns the Gnoſſian, Of Pyrrhonian 
D.ſcourſes 8 Books, 604. 
e/Engmes, 63. 
e/E[chines, 107, 128, 130, 13T, 208, 
e/£ (chyins, 117, 177, 220. 
e/[-p che Fabulitt, 49. 
Agreus, 177. His Satyrick Omphale, 
178. 
"Scot 636, 698, 
Alcens, 20, 53, i | 
Alcidamas his Book of Phyſick,, 603. 


| 


| 


A 

Alexinus, 277, 533, 540. 

Alex, his Anculeo, 203, Meropis, 203, 
O'/ympiodorug, Paraſite. wid, 

Alexo the Myndian ; of Mythieks, lib. 
9, I - 

ads ye, his Book concerning Theorrieas, 
J06. 

Aminias, 6 4. 

Amipſias, 106. 

Amphicrates, h 
ſons, r55. 

Amphis tis Amphicrates, 103, Dexide« 
mides, \bid. 

Anaxagoraty 95, 98, 652. 

Anaxavnarides, his | heſexs, 162, 

Anaxarchns, 667, 669, 670,714. 

Anaxilas his Botrulion, 204. ( ercus, ibids 
'Plaſie, ibid. 


Anaxilans, 75. 


1s Book of [1 uftrious per- 


Alcimus, 194: 196. His Books to 4- 
myntas, 192: 

Alcmeon, 620. 

Alexander, 590: his Succeſſims, $2,100 
158, 188; 1394-2943 5493-669. His Swc- 
ceſſion of the Philoſophers, 53's 


Anaxi ides, Of* Philoſophers, the ſecond 
Book, 197: 

An.iximand*r, $g. 

Anax.menes, 26, 

Andron, is Tripod, 


' 


'Ufe of Epicurus, lib, 1. 707. 


Arndron the Epheiian, 24. 

Anonymus, 7 87, 795+ 

Antagoras, 267,270, 

Amiclides , 1. 2+ concerning Alexander, 
> ) FYVERR 712. 

Arntigonus , g8, 267, 556, 661, 702. 
His Lives, 264+ 

Antgonus the Caryltian, 670, his Book 
corcermng Leno , 226. concerning Pyrrho , 
670. concerning Timon, 7ole His Lives, 
264. 

Anngonns the Laodicean, 604. 

Aniileon, of Times, lib, 2.188. 

Ant;ochus the Laodicean,698. 

Antipater, 469, 470, 478, 488, 493. 
Of Words and Sayings, 472 « Of Defintions, 
lib, 1.473. 

Antipater the Sidonian, 534. rhe Ty- 
rian, his Books concerning the World, lib. 7. 
528. lib. 8. 522. lib. 10. 525. Of Subſtance, 
lib, 2. 530. His Books of the Soul , 


_ »tipho, his Book of Perſons eminent for 
Vertue, 568, 

Ar tiſthenes, 129,130,207, 366, 374» 
6372 653» 554) 560, 695. His Sx. efſtvns , 
2. 6.114, 152, 178, 414, 421, 541, 
631, 645, 651. His Hercules, 432, 


433+ ; : 
” Apella, his Aprippa, 668, 

Apollodorus , 30,739, 430» 461, 469 ) 
476, 483, 525 > 534 » 607 , 639» $44» 
661, 665, 713. His Chronica, 25,51 » 89) 
923118, 187, 224, 296, 305,553 » 600, 
604, 625, 664, 655» 669,714, 716. 
The third Book , 268, 272. Of Law-g.vers, 
lib 2. 39. Introduttion into Dottrins » 460. 
Of Philoſophicall Setts, 400. Ethick, 499) 
509g, 5I1, 516. Phyſick after the antient 
way, JI 20, 525, $ZOs 

; ® ». A, +: 6... , his Celleftion 
of Dottrines, 551. 

Apollodorns Cepotyrannus,7 2 3, 

Apollodorus the Epicurean, 715. Of the 


pol lodorus the Cyzicene, 653. 
A pollodorus, 0 Eq\XG>, 460. 
Apollddorus the Logiſtick, 17, 57 5* 
Apollonides the Nicean, 699. 
Apollonins, 454. 
 Apollonius the Tyrian, 434 451, Of ZLe- 


»o, lib. 1.435, 438, 
Bae, * 493. His Phyſck, , 


Y 525, 


Aratas, FAT, 702. © ng 

Arceſilavis, 269,273, 284, 328, 3383, 
358, 7035 704+ Ln Sx, y 

YENFAEMBAS , FOT, 470, 4 91. 

Of Voice , 470. Of Elements HT 
521. | 

Archelans, 99» 719. ; 

Archetimus the Syracuſean, 27. 

Archilochns, 359, 628, 676, 


Ar chytas, 199, 618. | ay 

Archytas the Tarentine, 592, Others, 
5619. | 

Ariſtogoras, 8, | 


Ariſtagoras the Mileban, 49. 

Arijtippus, 12 9,143, 605, 708. Of the 
luxury vf the Antients, lib, 1. 66, 302. 
_ 4» KC. 103, 120, 2043" 265, 
326. | 

Ariſtippus the C yrenxan, Concerning Phy- 
ſ1ologies, 580. 

Ariſto, 275, Of Heraclitus, 630. 

Ariſto, the Ceian, 343. 

Ariſto, the Chian, 536. 

Ariſto; the Peripatetick, 533. 

Ar:ſtophanes, 101, 106, 167, 265, His 
Clowdsg 100; Heroes, 588, 

Ar;ſtophanes the Grammarian, 223, 

Ions 2 
f Ariftophon, his Pythagoriſt, 59I. 

Ariſtotle, 16, 69, 103, 105, I18, 124, 
I 57,160, 208, 234, 251,255, 3294333, 
3342 34> 579» 590, 598, 600, 6@7 , 
614, 624, 645 » 664, 682, 706,714,, 
724. His Works, 314. Magick, lib.'7. 6, 
Ethick,, lib. 7. 314+ Of Philoſophy, lib. 1. 5. 
Of Peetry, lib. 3. 18, Of Poers, I1b. x. 215, 
603. 1he Common-wealth of the Delians, 
576. Of Beans, 588. His Sophiſt, 603. 
Others of the ſame name, 323. 

Arſtoxenus , 28, 100, 191, 209, 263 , 
567, 572, 580, 596,617, 690. His diſ- 
perſed things, 76. Of Pythagoras aud his 
diſciples, Rq. Hu life of Plato, 323. Pe- 
deunich Laws, lib. 10. 577. Hiſtericall 
Commentaries, 65 4. 

Ariſtoxenus, fon of Spinthaygs, 101; 

Ariſtoxenns the Muſitian, 362, 576- 

Artemidorus the DialeQiick , againſt 
Chry/ippes, 663. 

A ſcanizs, the Abderite, 669, 

Aſto, the Crotonian, 572. 

Athenens,157. 714. 

; Athenens the Epigrammatiſt, 373, 455. 

Athenogorus, 478, 511, 529, Of Peripa- ' 
tricks, lib. 8. 188, 324, 417. 

Attagas, 


Attagas, 703. 

Autodrrus, a Pythagorean, 362. 
 Awtolychus -', a - Mathematician , 
272: | 


B 


Baſilides, 723, 

Bias, 59. 

Rion, 156, 286, 292, 517, His Die- 
tribes, 139. 

Boerhus, 4694 525. bis Book concern- 
ing Nature, 528: concerning Fate, lib.11, 


$29, 


GC 


C enens, 255. 

Callias, in mers, I'00, 

C all:machus, 638, 643. bis ſambicks, 
15> 17, 19. Epigrams , 162. T ables , 
623. | 
Carchinas, the Comick Poet, 
130. 

Carneades, 297, 298, 712, 724- 

Caſſius; the Sceptick, 456, 457+ 

Cerc:i44s, the Megalopolite, or Cretan; 
his Meliambicks, 414. 

Chameleon, 214, 362. 

Cheri, 16, 

Chry/ippus, 4, 61, Jl» 75, 78> 3 2 
88, 91, 93> 499, 5143516,523» 5:5 > 
530. 534, 623, 624, 625, 724. Pro- 
verbs, lib. 1. 434- Of a Common-wealth, 
457 » $17, 556. Of Diſcourſe, lib, 1. 
460 , 470. Of Phyſicks, lib. 1, 460, 
Flg, 521, 525. 530. lib. 2. 470, 534) 
535. lib. 12. 469, Of the Suul. ' 467. 
Of Definitions, 473. Dialeftick, Defi- 
nitions, 476. Dalettick Arts, 480. 
Of Emas, lib. 1- 489, 490, 493. His 
Books concerning 'Good , 498, 5I6 
his Books concerning Pleaſure, 500. 
Of Paſſtons, 504. Of Ethick Queſtions, 
lib. 4. 550. Of Lives, lib. 1. 5rt. 
516, a Treatiſe, That Zeno uſed names 
properly , Fil. Of Juſtice, lib. 1, 5r6. 
Of Love, 516. Of the Vertues, lib. 1. 
$144515- Of Providence, lib, 1. $22, 
525. lib. 5. 522. Of Facunm, 523, 


Of the pods, lib. 11.528. Of Fare, 
529. Of Divinatian , lib» 2. $29. 
Of the antiens Phyſiologiſts, 536. Of 
1hings wt expetible In themſelves , 556. 
Of Juſt ,lib. 3. 556. Of Life and Gain , 
556. 'Ep,/tles, 708. Caralogue of his 
Books (imperfeR) 557. Ochers of the 
ſame name, 555. 

Cleanthes, 462, 488, 491, 493, 
$15, 523, 525> 534> 533, Of Pleaſwre , 
490. Of Atvms, 519. Of Braff, 443» 
Catalogue of his Books, 546. 

Cleanthes rhe Pontick, 637. 

Clearchus, 20. his Encom:um of Plats , 
I 87: | 

c learchus , the Philoſopher » 
56. 

Clearch:s, the Solian, Of Inſtirart- 
45,6, - 
Cleomenes, iis Pedagogick, 412. 
Clinomachns , the Thurian, 163. 
Cl/itarchus , his twelfth Book , 


Clitomachw, 298. 
149. 
; Colaotes, 723 . 
Conch, Poets, 4.53, 160» 
| Crantor, 269, Of Grefe, 271, 
Crates, 268, | 
Cratmus, his Archilochns, 3, Chyrons, 
41, Cleubulines , 62, Pſcudupobolt- 
Tu, 203.” Pythagoricks, 590. Taren- 
#:nes, $90. 
Crinzw, 474, 478, 483. His Diale- 
e1ck , 480, | | 
Crito, 169. 
Croto , 
53 4+ 
Cyrenaicks, 541. 


Of Setts, lib, to 


his waTeauGiTys , 


D 


Daidacus , the Platonick, ( Caſans 
bone reads ,. Daimachus , the Plaraick ) 
20: 

Damox, 100. 

Damon, theCyrenzan, 26. 

Demetrius, 652, 654. many of that 
name, 396. 

Demerrius , the Byzantine, 101, 


102. 
Demetrius, the Laconiany 7 23. 


Tecee Deme- 


Demetrius the Magneſian, 12237125 , 
126, 419, 422,715. His Homonyma , 
25> 54» 351» 361, 416,456 » 542 > 
554, 621,622, 636, 645, 651. 


Demetrius the Phalerian, 351. his Ca-| 


t4logue of the Archons, 15, 93. his Trea- 
tiſe of old age, 96,640. 
Democritus, IS, I 6, 643 5 653,654 5 
655, 656, 657, 658, 659, 667,673 » 
677, 698,707,708, 711,712 715: 
More of this name, 666. 4 
Demucritus the Trazene , his Book 
againſt the Sophiſts, 614. 
Demoadicus the Alerian , ( or perhaps 
Demodocusthe Lerian ) 58. 
Demoſthenes, 214, 386. 
Dicearchus, 209, 214, 526, 527 , 
592. Of Lives, lib. 1. 188. 
Didymus(or Dill ) his Sympoſfracks, 


2. 

7 ienchida » his Aegaricks, lib. 6. 

8, 
Dinarchus , of Revolt , Againſt Xeno- 
phos, 1 23, | 

Dinon, Hiſtories, lib. 7.6. 

Diocles, 372, 377» 387, 421 » 423) 
429, 431, 540, 550, 55> 596+ 669, 
672, 714+ His Lives of the Phjloſophers , 
I24, 142. His *ETIOC@9%h. + +. 

Diedorus , his Commentaries, lib, 1. 
253. . SJ 

/ ""n the Epheſian, 611., . 
Diodotns, 635. _—_ 

Diedowe the Grammarian, 637+ }. 

Diogenes, 488, 491. His Dialeftick 
Art, 420, Tlodaxhos, 377» Epiſties , 
379, Thyeſtes, 411. His Epitome of 
Epicurus*s Moral dottrines ,” 782. 


lib. 12. ibid. Seleftions , lib. 16. 794-| 


his Works , 416, More of that name, 


7. 
k Gem 666 , 
667. 
Diogenes, the Babylonian , 461. 
His Are of Speech, 470, 471, 472+ 

Diogenes, the Cynick, 517. His Se- 
leftions, lib. 20. 795. 

Diogenes the Epicurean , 968. His 


A polloniates , 


Seleftions , lib. x. 768. lib. 6. 
783, 20 
Diegenes Laertius , Ins Pammetrom , 


26,. 42 , 201, 207, 232 237 » 241, 
246455- 
Diogenes the Prolemzan, 461. 
Diogenes the Tarſeian , his (elett | 


Schools, 923. 

Dijon, is Perfocks, 6G, 

Dijeny ſins, 596, 637. His Criticks , 

2F. | 
Dionyſus , the Chalcedonian , 

149. 

Diony fins the Golophonian, 430. 

Djonyſius the Halicarnaſſzan, 708 , 
723+ : 

Diony ſins » O MET OC HHUEVOS »3 4A4O, 
540. His Parthenopens, 362. His Books , 
Fps « SY 

Dionyfius the Stoick, 392, 

Dioſcorides, 703. his Cyprins, 704. 
his Commentaries, 42, + 

Dro:ymus the Stoick, 708. 

Dryſo, 669, 

Durs, 15, 50, 56, Gr, 100, His 
Book of Painting, 25, Of Sacred things , 
lib. 2. $5. 


E 


E ſchecrates, 596. 

Eleuſu, Of Achilles, 19. 

Empedocles, Goo, 601 , 602, 603, 
642, 645> 677. His Prom upon Apol= 
lo, 603, Purhcks, 604. Luftrations, 607, 
616, Medicinall Diſcourſe, 616. Trage- 
dies, 616, 

Ephoras, 67. 1ib.'26. 124- 

Epicharmns , 192 , 193, 195, 196, 
617, Of Senſibles and Imelligibles , 
[93s 

Epcharmus,, the Comick Poet , 
192. . 
Epeltetus, 710, 

Epicurus, 664, 671, 675, , 695, 
698, 726. His Epiſtles, 437, 440, 709, 
711, 713, bs » His Epilile ro Pyrho- 
clesy710. His Epiſtle to Leontium, 1bid. 
Epiſtle ro Exrydicis, .715. Epiſtle ro 

erodotia , 726, Epiſtle to Mengcens , 
784. To hu friends at Mitylene, 794. 
lo the Philoſophers at Mucylene, 7 10. 
Ag ainſt the Cyrenaicks, 74.4. Of Nature , 
7IT» 768. lib. r. 732, 733- lib. 2. 
755- lib, 12.768. Of Rhetorick, 915. 
To Idomeneus, 720, Thingspreferred, 
7 21, lib, 1,ibid, Canon, 726, Of Lives, 
ib. lib.1.7 83.7 94. Proper Maxims,729, 
795 Great Epitome, 73%, 7339 753- 

1:tle Epitome to Herodore , 761, 793. 


Ambiguities, 782, Sympoſium , ibid. Of 
| Ele{tion 


Eleflion and Avoidance, 793. Of Setts, 
(Gaſſendiz renders it , Of Elettons) 7 94, 
Of the End, 710, 726, 7 94+ 

Epigrams » 23z 273 33», 34> 40,41, 
49, FO, 62, 65, 72, 118, 127, 204, 
2 093 637» 

Epimenides, 79, 82,569. 

Evitaphs, 3 » 4, 26» 54s 59» 67, 85) 
98) 212, 213, 254, 262,206, 267, 
271, 284, 394» 353» 415. 

Eraſiſtr a.n', 555. 

Eraſiſtratus the Phyſitian, 339. 

Eratoſthemes, 84, 249, 422. Of an- 
tient Comedy, 43. Of Wealth and Poverty, 
673» 

( the Milehan, 1, 7. 

E: bulides, x15, 160, 151, 555- 
Book of Dro gents, Z7 7. 

Eanbulrss, his Book enticuled , The ſel- 
lino of Diogenes, 383. 

Eubulwu the Alexandrian, 7 04+ 

Euclid, 130, 160. 

Eudemw, 4.61. 

Eademw the Rhodian, 6. 

Eudoxw, his Oftaeteris, 623, his Cir- 
cait, 5, C,re»itof the Earth. 625, 1iÞ. 1, 
684. Hiſtory of Aſtrologers, 16, 

Eaudoxus the Gnidian 4 19. more Ol 
that name, 625, 

Eudronnes, 461. his Eth:ch Inſtitntion , 

60. 

9 Eumolus, his H:ſtorics, lib. 6. 304+ 
Eaphanius, tis Hiſtories, 183. 
Eupborion, 209, 666. 

Fuphorws, 27,69. 

Euphranor the Seleucian, 704, 

E u pol:s, iis Aſtrateute, 1 go. mis Colax, 
562, 

Exripides, 38,100 , 102, 190, 265 , 
270, 359 449, 544 636, 664, 676. 
His Anaromeda, 273. Ages, 119, Bel 
lerophon, 270. [xion, 665, Lyc mnins , 
224- Meaea, 1 78, 551. Palamedes, 117. 
Phaeton, 94. 

Eur ylochus, 674+ 

Eurymnisyg 96. 

Euthyphron,ſon of Heraclides the Pon- 


tick, 75, 


His 


G 


Gorg:asthe Orator, 366. 
Gymnoſophiſte, 66g. 


H 


Hecatens, 6, 8. his Philoſophy of the 
e/E gyptians, {- ; 

Hecateus the Abderite, 67 5+ 

Hecaton, 368,435» $5l, 493. His 
C hreie, 544. lib, 1- 385 , 426, lib. 2. 
452. Of Enar, 490. Of the Erd, lib. 7. 
499 Of Vertues, lib. 1. 492. lib. 3.514. 
Of G ods , ib. 2. 515. lib. 3. 498. lid, 
19. 500» Of Paſſi ns, lib. 2. 504. Of Pa- 
radoxes, lib. 1 3. JI3. 

Hcor»cides, 16, 69, 117, 163, 168, 
179, 181, 184, 202, 340, 612, 613, 
704. His Book, Of the Breaihlefſe Wo- 
man, 8,606, 610. Of Difcsſes, 605, Of 
Government, 65. Of Law, 651, His Ein 
ome, 607. Mis Epitome of Sotion , 706. 
his Epome of Sotion's Succeſſions, 353 > 
706. his Epitome of SaiJras, 64 5. 

Heraclides ſon of Serapion, 59g, 604. 
his Epitome of Sorion, 571, his Epitome of 


Satyrus's Lives, $71, 592. his Epitome, 
607, ; 
Heracl1des the Pontick, 569, 637. 
Heraclides the Talian, 510. 
Heraclins, 16, F23 G1 5 I O23 189 5 


| 359» 600, 630, $34, 635, 678, 712, 


More of that name, 639. 

Heraclitas the Naturcall Philoſopher , 
$70. - 

Herulugs, 540- 

Hermachus, 715, 716, JI7, 722« 
Ais Epiſtles, 716. his Books, 72.2. 

Hermippus , 49 , 71, 74» $3, 114, 
160, 168,183,187, 283,328, 345» 
360 , 366. 553, $67, 592, 593 » 594» 
602,611,629, 646, 656, 707, 716, 
Of the Magi, lib. 1.6. His Lives, 22, 
96, 3ot. Of the Wiſe men , 28. Ofthe 7 
Wiſe men , lib. 4. 62:4. Of Pythagoras, 
lib 2.574. Of Ariſtotle , 300. Of Thee 
phraſtus, 125. 

Hermodamas,568. 

Hermodorus, 6, 11%, 190. 

Heymodorus the Placonick , in his 
Bonk of Mathematicks, 2. 

Herodorus, 17, 15,1 6,46, 66,568, 


Glanco, 171. 

Glaucss, 600. 

Glaucus the Rhegian, 653. 
Gorgias the Leontine 1 30, 604+ 


650,709,712. 
| 7+ Law 1-4 the Tarſian,9o05. Ms Book 


of the Youth of Epicurxs, 909. 
Ttrtrr 2 He- 


Heſiod, g, 119, 359, 362,452 580, 
598, 629,639» 707» 

Hicetas the Syracuſean, 622. 

Hieronymus, 5 $0, 003, 604, 6 37- 

Hieronymus the Rhodian , his ſel 
laneous Commentaries, l\b, 2.18, 97. O' 
Abſtinence, 158. 

Hieronymus the Peripatetick, 281, 
282, 346, 702. 

Hipparchia, 428, 429. 

Hipparchss, 657-+ : 

Hippaſ#s,571, 621. His Book of the 
L acedemonian Common-wealth, 

Hippias, 16, 

Hippobotns, 36, 419, 430 451,460 
594, Goo, 601,603, 630, 654, 704- 
Of Sefts, 13,146. His Deſcription of the 
Philoſophers, 2.8. 

Hippocrates, 642,678. 

Hipponax, 58,61, 75,292 

Homer, 9, 32> 38,63, 98, 117, I19, 
I77> 190, 226,270, 374317 354» 
359 » 362, 375, 382,419, 436, $00, 
g30, 597, 603, 614, 628, 639 , 660, 
6733 074, 676, 678, 702. Not named, 
66 


MP 
Hyperides, 214. 
Hypiſcrates, 556, 


I 


Ichthyas, ſon of Melallus, 163, 

Idomeneus,101, 128, 208, 709,723. 
His Book, Of the Socraricks, 101. 

Ton, the Chian, 85 > 103, 274+» His 
Triagmi, 572» 

Iſodor us, the Pergamene, 457. 

* Tſocrates, 253,333, 374- 

Iſtrus, 127. 

Faſtnas, the Tiberian , his Stemma 
ICH 


L 


Leandrius, 27, 

Leo, 22 4- 

Leontins, 715. 

Lenucipp#?, 647 > 659.715 

Linas, 3. 

Lobon the Argive , 23- Of Pons, 
''Z 6,3 

a-ye0, 340, 347+ ; 

Eaelees > his Satyre; entituled , 


Menedemus, 182. 

Lycurgus, 21 4. 

Ly ſanias, ſon of e/[crion, 379. 
Lyſias,1 1 5,hisBook againſt Nicias,37, 
A gainſft SJ ſchines, of Sycophancy, 130. 
L1ftas,ſon of Cepha/ms, 201. 

Lyſw, $71» 592. His Epiſtle to Hip- 
parchas, 594. 


M 


The Writers concerning the Magj. 7. 
Maneths, his Epitome of Phyſicks. 7. 
Maſſa,the Chian, 667. 

The Megaricks, 537. 

AMelanthins the Rhodian, 131. 
Melanthins the Painter, his Books of 
Painting, 26 4- 

Meleager, 429. Of Opinions, lib, 2. 


— PE 
Meliſſns,643, 644. 
Menander , the Comick Poet, 324 , 
354, 418. his Hippocomns, 418. his 
Twims,425. 


| 


HMenedems , 540. 

Memippns, 429. his Book of the ſel- 

ling of Diogenes, 383. 

Menodotns, nog. 

HMenodotus \ + UHSWORY 704. 
Metrocles, his Chreie, 385. ; 

'  MMetrodorus, 709, 710, 718, 721 

his Book of Nobiliry, 06. _—_—_—_ 
Metrodores the Chian,667.his Books, 


23. 
Metrodorus, the Lampſacene, g5. 
Aetrodoras the Stratonicean , 712. 

his Timocrates, 794. 

Mimnermmns, 40, 

Minyes, 18. 

Minefilochas, 100. 

Mir, 574+ 

Monimus, 418. 

Aus, 708, 713. 

AMuſans, 3. 

Myroni anus his Similars, $2, 210, 
257. 

Atjronianss, the Amaſtrian, his H1- 


Iſtorick,, Similar heads , lib, 1. 262, 324. 


His Hiſtorick heads, 708. 


| NA 


N 


A Naturall Philoſopher, 564, 
Naufiphanes , 671, 695, 7 11,7149 


15. 
F Nas fphanes the Teian, 675. 

Neanhes, 187, 188, 373, 602, 
604. 
Neanthes the Cyzicene, 5g, 202, 
613, 629. 

Neophron the Sicyonian, 178, 

Nicemachn, 62 4» 

Nicomedes, 637+ 

Nicolaw, 708. 

Nicolschw, the Rhodian, 704. 

Niobe, of fome Tragediap 454+ 

Numenius, 67 4, 695, 703+ 


O 


O:yinthins, I61, 

Olympiodorns, Prafect of the Arhem- 
ans, 379. 

Onetor, 164. Nis Treatiſe , Whether 4 
wiſe man may additt himſelf 10 gain ? 
I92., 

WY 723, 

Orphbens, 4. 572. 


P 


Pamphila, 17, 45, 69. Commentaries, 
63. lib. 2, 51-lib. 5.69. lib, 7. 104. lib. 
12. 200, lib, 12. 324- 

Pamphilus, 715. 

Panetins, I 44, 209. FS, 462, 493 53 
$25» 529» 528. - fis Book of Setts, 
I 45» 

, che Stoick, his Book of Tran- 
quilluty, 641. 

Panthedes, 345. 

Pa/iphon, the Eretrian, 128. 

Pa/iphon, ſors of Lucian, 411. 

Parmenides , 75» 603, 642 » 643 » 
576, 602. 

Pauſanias, 685, 610, 611, 612. 

Pauſanias the Herachitiſty 637+ : 

Perſeus, 128, 285,510, 537. His 
Sy mpoſiack Commentaries, 43 4, 435. His 
Ethick, Schools, 453. 

Phedrus, 209, 


Phan'ias, Of the Socraticks, 370, Of the 
Poſidonian Schools, lib. 1. 462. 
| Phanias, the Peripaterick, an Epheſi- 
an, 131. 

Phanodicus, 21,56, 57. 

Phanto, 5 96. 

Phaſgon, or Phlegon, of long livers , 


19+ 
| Phade, 130, 158. 

Phavirinus, 118, 208, 228, 598. 
His Commentaries, 215, 601, 607, 
613,626,586, lib. 1. 54,103 , 1143 
I99, 202, 355, 641-lib. 2. 255, 3145 
352, 422.lib. 3.210, 211,575. lib.5, 
224, 643. Various Hiſtory, 89, gy, 
rot, I14, 188, 198, 291,295, 303, 
305, 350, 389,411, 577,597 » 620, 
643, 651,652. lib. $. 291,575. 

Pherecides, 568, 

Philarchas, 704. 

Philemon, the Comick Poer, 421. his 
Philoſophers, 453 

Philipps, the Opunrtian, his Epis. 
nomnr, 209. 

Phil:ſcus, the Xginere, 411, 416, 

| Philiſftie, the Sicylian, 623,624. 
Philo, the Athenian, 673. 

Philo, 210,675. 

Philochorus, 117, 665. 

Philodemns, 723, 
Philodemus the Epicurean , his Syn- 
taxis of Philoſophers, lib. 10. 703. 

Philolaus, $79, 596, 602, 622,65 3« 

Philonides, 285. 

Phocns, his Nagtick Aſtrology, 1 5. 

Phrynichus, 266. 

Pindar, 119, 274+ 

Piſiſtratus, the Epheſian, 128, 

Plato, 15, 69, 126, 128, I29, 13O\, 
133,189, 246, 252,253» 275 367, 
269, 380, 3B1, 390, 391, 398,517 , 
5$77>602,517, 621, 622, $24, 654, 
6553 A/T rw His Protagoras, 27, 52, 
76, 662. 1 heatetus, 100, 662. Sympo- 
frum, 107, 120. Euthydemus, 108, 663. 
Meno, 113. Apology, 114, 118, 207, 
108. Phedo, 116, Of the Sout, 132, 
208, 219. Kivalls, 188. Etbick Come 
mentaries, 207, Common-wealh , 207, 
620. Laws, 207,210. Lyſis, 207, Ti- 
mens, 6.22, Parmenides, or, Of Idea's, 
643, 644. Sophiſt, 644. His, Works , 
216. More of the ſame name, 251. 

Plutarch, 669. in Lyſander and Sylla, 


2 54+ 
Polemog 


Polemo, 157» 266,292, 358, 537+ 

P lyanui,722. | | 

P.!/1critu,, the Mendzan , Of D:onyſt- 
48, lib. 1.130. 

Po'yeuttas, the NMratory 379. 

Plymnajtus, 596. 

Polyſt-atury,723. 

P.{ dipprs, 11S fteTADER Guvc, 45 3+, 

Pojidonins, 461,475 >» 438, 493»! 
$00,515,525, 527.534» 674, His 8th 
Book, 532. Of che Critery, 470. {ntro- 


auttiin to Spe:ch, 473+ Of Ends » 490.| 4 


Moral Deſcourſe, lib. 1. 492. Protrep- 
tichs , 493.516, Of Offices, lib. 1.513, 
516. YVhyſick, Diſcourſe , ib, I. 525. 
lib. 2. 519, 523+ lib. 6. 526. lib. 8. 
534-lib. 12.529, lib. 15. $23. Of Mes 
teors, $20. lib. 17.526. His Mereoroloe 
gick Stecheioſts, 522. Of the gods, hb, 'L 
528. lib. 13.522. OF the World, lib, 1. 
525. Of Fare, lib. 2. 529. Of Divmati- 
cn, lib. 5.529. 

Poſidonins the Stoick, 708. 

P.+tims, the Alexandrian , his Srachei- 
oſs, I 4. 

Praxi)hanes, 191, 714+ 

Praylts, 704. 

Prodicus, che Ceian, 662. ; : 

Protagova5, 664, 665, 711, his Anti- 
logichs, 209. 

Prolem ens, 704. 

Ptolemaus the Cyrenzan, 704. 

Prolemens the Fair, 723. 

Proleme's the Black, 723, 

Pythagoras, 5, 571, 601. 602, 713. 
Of Scy/la, ( the Sea-Onyon or «un, 

97 - . 

: Ce aees| who made the Theſer, 
227. 
Pyrrho, 700, 712. 


\ 


Q 


Sabinus of Meleterickh fatter, 214. 

Sandes, 5.21. 

Sarpedon, 704, 

Sathin, Dial. againſt Plato, 207. 

Satyrus, 45, 56, 57, 105, 197, 605. 
His Lives, 96, 592, 601 , 604. lib. 4. 
416. 

Scythines, the Tambick Poet, 637. 

Seleucus rhe Grammariany 634. Of 
Philoſorby, lib. 1.251. 


Sextus, 686. 


Sext:s Empiricur, 705." Of Scepticks , 
ib. 10. 705. 

Silenus, his Hiſtories, lib. 1. 95, 

Simmias, L7T. 

$!mcn, 170. more of that name, 171. 

S,monides, 52, 62, 255, 280, 
609. 

Socrates, 116, 119, 634, 714. 

Secra.es, perhaps Soficrates , his Suc- 
ceſſuns, lib. x. 416, 

Solon, Ms Elegy,31. Of his Wrinngs X 
I, 

Soph;lns, is Marriages, 169, 
Sophocles, 177 , 22@ , 266, 349, 
447- 
Sorbron, the Mimograph. 197. 

So/ibne, the Lacedemonian, 82. 

Soficratesy 25 , 32,41, 46g 51, 66, 
71,74>417» 538, His Succeſſuns, 75, 
572.lib. 3.773. 

Soſicrates, the Rhodian, 144. 

Sofrrhens, the Poer, 545: 

Sottor, 69, 553, 57 1, 630, 639; 640, 
641, 704. lib. 10. 700. lib. 11. 702. 
His Dzocleſran Elenchs, 708. his Succeſs 
fron f Philoſophers, g8. lib. 2. 144. his 
Succ ſion, lib. 4.381. lib. 7. 116, lib. s. 
553- lib. 23.1, 5, his S:cceſſions, 358, 
623.1ib. 2.137. 

Sper ſppns, 254. Of Plato's Feaſt, 
1 87. his Book of Philoſophers, 643, 

Speuſippus the Phyſirian, 255, 

Spherus, 535, 536 549. 

Spheras the Stoick, 637, 

Spintharu', 362, 

Sreſicliaes , his deſcription of the Ar- 
chens aud Olympiomice , 125. 

Stilpo, 669, 790. 

Strato, 340, 341- 


T 


Writers of T ables, 556, 
'Tarſick Writers, 292. 
Telanuges, 594, 599, GOI 5 602, His 
Epiſtle to Phi/alans, 601, 614. 
Thales , his Natick, Aſtrology, 15. 
Epiſtles, 28. 
Theetetus the Poer, 270. 
Theano, 594. 
Theio0:1as, the Laodicean, 70. 
Themiſta, 22. 
Theocritus, the Chian, 306. 
Th.odorns , Of Sefts, 132, many of 
the 


the ſame names 


15% Of the gods," t 52. 
Theodb fins *, Wn 


| his Sceprick, heads , 
of 
Theodoſfins , lib, 4+ againſt Eprcnrns , 
Tp 
| 1 heagns,"}3J4s 
Theon, the Tithorean, a Stoick , 
:683,. 
6 7 heophanes, Of Painting. 157. 
Theophraſtus, 214, 27» 273, 332) 
425, 598, 602, 630, 659. His Epitome, 
641. Phy/icks , ibid. Epiſtle ro Phanias , 
325. Megarick, 378. 
7 heopts, 40. 
Theopemptus, his Autocaris, ( or Theo- 
pompus, his Heducars) 202. 
Thecopompus, 77 $2, 210, 37 3. Won: 
derfull things, $1, 83. Philippicks , lib. 
9. 6s 
Theſpis, 220, 362. 
Thraſy/ur, 186, 220, 652, 653, 658. 
Of reading the Books of Democritws. 
Thucydiades, 126. SS 
Timens, 478, lib. 2, 81, his Hiſtories, 
lib. 12. $74+ -: * 
Timocrates, 7©9, 721, his Dion, 435. 
his Books enticuled , YVo/zuptuary , 710. 


lib. 3.721. 

Timon, 1259 129, 132, 159y 1735 
Ig1, 202, 275,281, 298, 307> 37 5) 
445> 537» 543 » 600, 630,039, 642 
644» 655, 063, 675, 695, 6993 707- 
His Silli, 23» 92, 100, 444» 590, 672, 
675» 704. His Python, 672,573, 679, 
697. 1ndalmi, 672, 697. Of the Senſes, 
597. lambicks, 790. The Feaſt of Arce- 
filaus, 704. 

Timon the Phliafian, 67 5. 

Timotheus the Athenian , his Book of 


Lives, I 893 2 5 45 300, ZOI. 434» 


Tragediays three, 359. 
Tyri4ns, 117» 


X 
x anthw, 430. his Books of Enpedee 


cles, 607. 

Xanthus, the Lydian, 2. 

Xenocrates, 259, 706, 715. others of 
che name, 262, 

XKenophanes, 16, 603, 640, 641, 6422 
677. Elegy, 590. 

Xenophanes,the Colophonian, 79. 

Xenophilus, the Pyrhagotean, 577 » 
596. 

Xenophon, 101, 107, 118,126, 127, 
130, 374, 419, His Sympoſinm, 108, 
I09, 207, 373. Apology for Socrates , 
207. Ethick Commentaries, 207. (Yr9pe- 
dia, 207, 435. , 


Z 


Zenxippw, the Politane, 704. 

Zenxis, Of double Reaſons, 698.0 du- 
VWTSS, 7 04s ; 

Zemo, 510,5159 528, 529,530,538, 
540, 541,724, Of the Univerſe, 520, 
524) 5 3 Js $27: The Amatory Art, 457. 
Diatribes, ibid. Of Argument , lib. 1. 
460, 461. His Book. Of the Generation 
of Man, 490. Of Paſſion, 504, Of Sub- 
ance, 519.Crheia, 424, his Common- 
wealth , 456, 4573 511. More of the 
ſame name, 458. his Books, 459. 

Zeno Eleates, 215, 644, 677. 

Zeno, the Sidonian, 723. 

Zeno, the Stoick, 454- 

Zeno, the Cittiean, 488, 534- 

Zoilus, the Pergzan, 388. 

Zopyrin, 430. 

Zopyrus, the Orator, 703s 
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CONJECTURES 


uP 


ON 


ſome paſlages of the ſaid Authors. 


eAriſtotle, 
de anime, lib. 1. cap; 2: 'drtienws 59 Grmwy 


6nd mwy 3X aropuwy ( Pacius, cum enim infi- 


aite fint figure (7 atomi; ) pethaps, &nud- 
Twy of enuoy. (Demec. thed.9.88.8% 


de generetione anjmalium , lib. 4. cap. 9. 
& 1 Ti unrel ( perhaps wie ) 2vedal 
£10 Thu Jagoeg.y Ts WAG 3, 78 appevoy. 
(Democr.chap 9,Sefl.7. ) 


Baſil, © 


Homil. 24. de legend lib. Gentil. «75 Ton" 
5 mlvon x ant mu TEENY VIADTY namondid. 
Ceoy 70 5 wwrTheroy 3 perhaps, v7, Von, 
s waioy art mwTregy $ame, Rc. ( Pythag. 
deS#r.part.3.Sef.1.chiap.3) © 

Ibid. 8 JV 5 Tladmwva gan Thu ov ow- 
war Erdflu mend wevor, Bec. perhaps 
@evidiuevoy, ( Plat, chap.5.) 


{lemens Alexandrizu, 


Stromat. lib.1. 3 30, 31pacuy, ws hog dV | 
mAvuan voy tye bNStozes rol} Heg. 
XA6Toy ( <5 wy, ſciebat enim ut exiftimogcum 
multarum rerum ſcientem jam habere mentem 
_ decet, ut eff, Heracini ſententja ) per- 

aps, mAvua din voor wy d)Juaxes, (Heracl, 
cbap. 1.) 

Lib. 5. for Evpios 7vSnzgeis perheps 
read Eveurs (Pyth. chap. 24.) 

Lib. 6. j 9 deg Figus, Uy Tdis dAway tm 
nory, the ſenſe ſeems to require, 5xin noay- | 
(Democr.chap. 4.) 


| REM wevay TrTILS 


Diodorws Siculmw. 


* Hit. lib. 6. inf Gearr@- Sf Alu'ym 


* pauyes, ſupply, £x£piwrO@-. (Socrat. chap, 


I. | 
Excerpt. Valeſ. pag. 245. ſupply the text 
( out of Jambl. de wit. Pyth. cap. 29.) 


«dev 3Þ jueiGov neg imenulu ) pegvnmy or 
It V7OV £[THELAY, T4 Swank my? 
wrnwordey. (Pyth.doftr.pert.1, chap. 10. 


Drogenes Laertim, 
More frequeutly. 


E tymolo 21CUM magnum. 
Eeaotet' &t BdeCapor Ind E GavCr wi 


ai, perhaps amo ovhwy xiaixios, (Solon, 
chap. 11.) 


Gregory Nazianzen. 


adverſ. Julian Orat.z. "Emre? x, #ru pupit- 
Sau 8 AtzvD 3 dr wmvyur md. Sine. 
«Tudmoy, K6KOTY ok meonNwulvay Tilolg 


#8 ror enMimxor?) wh Sunauirns 74 


Te nueTies cos © win ws, perhips cranſ= 
pole; JSeatagudroy ws Til raxemiy var _ 
X; dAIox99). ( Fyth, 
chap. 22.) - 


Herodotus, 


* lib. 4. isw V2 5% adtagtdes dm ruvdy* 


| (Valla & Stephen, a patruele) perhaps & fea 


@88. ( Anecharſ. chap, 1.) 
Tamblichu, 


1 8 
LT fe 


ConjeStures, 


lamblichas, 
his l:fe of Pythagoras, 


Set forth corruptly by Areerims; and 
correpted yet, more by his tranſlation and 
Caſtigations, reſtored a lirtle by the 
Anonymus writer at the end of his Edition, 
and by Defidertus Heraldus at the end of his 
antmadverfions; and by Ritterhuftus upon 
Porpbyrius 7, -buc generally requires much 
INCTt. 3 AS, 

Cap. 2. for Thy Z aww iv oy Th Kepany- 
via, icad Z &wunv, and afterwaids pag. 27. 
«v7 Tis & ajuing read E duns* For lothe 
Urzcle Immnciately following, 

Ayxat | not Aynais )evandy ynoÞv 

Z 2'upy d1T71 EZ uns 7% 

"OrxiGery nicer evnnds ( Helych, 

- guails)d" oyoud(ls) 4um (Phb. c.,) 

Pag 29 %, wwsous 4vTHvyti wh CuTWs £4- 
cvs Kragh Tas Tead, X; xviclu curly 
( for ſo the MS. ) ky wmws Eyuons (Pb. 
chap. 2 ) 

Pag 32. wel > HEY Hy $2770 Egdia's 

a% Tal Tt. d153 77905 ugg Tuts mais 
Lg an read, a> 32 cHvivwy Xt, $21Thy 
620d)40ua% TAY TH, Jr 4( tor the MS, had 
& ) egos &c and immediately, for 5909p 
7 Iv ng yup, read, 677 y and 1450 - 
gc. query | : : 

Chap.3. v4! Ts 71 aatzouT1Ioyreal, 1d.) 
TsTs:( Pyth. chap. 3 ) ; 

P4g.33. Xx Tus 4)\Nois- x) gatytxois 229: 
GauvTaus, X, NUTS Tine Feis TRACTS ON TH 
BuCAw % gw. &) x7) mYne Ts E velag wpn 
&c > 1p Tbs is prey Sue, read ard difſtin- 
guiſh,x, Tots &dN01s FT qorvinus ( or peryrx4- 
X15 i290 41T aus 3X) mn Gs TeAEF El; TEAETES 
<7 Budw Xx TCO, x, xT! 7Md 7 E ved; 
pen, Earrings Ieevpy aurve ( Pyth, Ibid. ) 
| pag. 34 wivov 72 ompIryEouluOr, as 

Arywov 0 & TYM, perhaps, cmpatyZCa- 

MuG Tt, who vis "Aryurov © dns, 
(Pyth chap.q.) 

Cap. 5. for xg7* t£TauS 24 read 12m. 
(Pyth. chap.6.) 

pag. 38, &yd)adefan aury, read iv die. 
EZ auTo &vT9g, ( Pyth Ibid.) 

M71 ha 13 your gondGery, read rw ( Pyth, 

id. 


Cap.3.pag. 50. iy ozs ( read Seots) uJtvos 
$&7oy, &c. ( Pyth.chap.1 wy 

pag. 51.for eyIvmmizy read 6HWwmay.(Pyth. 
Ibid. ) 

Cap. 9. 06S ep mv a dung ownCovad. 
*&y iJevono)Ja worry, (read jpuurfor ) 
ive Thewory Thu) umdgys ( read vnup» 
Ye9dy ) 0u9yorey, (Pyth. chap. 13.) 

Cap.10. wire dey ey Aotdbelgy, read Aot- 
eta, and afterwards, xz wdyors N& TyAus 
&y voy £-uo1ag, 8c, (114d, ) 

Pag.60. for $AnauIvay, read, aeg2Annue 
Syny. (lid) 

Cap. 11. #Tws duris wtt wheigs whtel 
emeireidy, perhaps emwZacay.(Pyth.che,1 4. 

chap. 15, for a<popwm.read ati egogwm. 


(Pyth.dodr.part,1,Seft.2.chop.7.) 


| 


Cap. 18. pap. 89. immuiy 25010 'Ai- 
yds, parhaps 'Aggiards, (Pyth. dott. part. 1. 
chap.8, ) 

Cap. 19, arggtoum mers TW dkggamy, 
perhaps &7:g34x7:7. C Pyth chap. 23 _) 

Pag.93. for x7! -: d Gam dafbairwy read 
zz ind aftewards, foi & 2.4 Tadm 7x21, 
perhaps iy vn : (Ib1d. ) 

Cap. 21+ Pag. 99. mwggniI3A% Is xpin Co 
@v nu leptor, expunge ttgewy, which 
ſeems a gloſs ( Pyth. deb. part. n.chap. 9 ) 

Cap« 25, z 631 (read Ye ) 5Þ/ Ef wy. (Py- 
thag. doftr, part. 1 .Set. 2. chap.8) 

cap. 26. 621 ug TH lows encivwr ( pertaps 
revs ExmoXR 3&1 TupT 44 5k <5 div 
& £.7ov. ( Pyth.detir part. gq chap. 4.Symb 4.) 

pag. 135. Stay * of Th wy, read Says, 
( Pyth.chap.21.) 

Ibid. oe): e75 cy Arn porgread operant eng, 

C P)th. doftr part .2.Seft.1.chap.15.) 


Marmora Arunteiana. 


Pag. 10.line 28, agyorT@ ADu ro: 7% de 
4s ( Mr. Selden, archonte Athenis prpulo } 
read Evdvd\ius : (Chilon, chap 1.) 


Nicomacins, 
His Litroduttion to Artthmetich, 


\( fo ſupply the title, e:0punzing ciongu - 
7 us ; lee pag.30,35344,62, 75. ) | 

Page 7. 4M. %; 71 Quart ares evict Of vs 
mp 1800 07 Tundvdrpe! 1; EauTh Ta Nolme , 
read, are5t og U Ttpy won” Tuuty cage AS 
&c, ( Pythag.doft.part. 2. Sell.1.) 


His Ezcheridzon of Muſick, 
{et forth by A1cibominr. 


Pag.10, continue the fiſt Sefion, & 
diſtinguiſh thus, 6 4£x my @& temnyhO. 
Thy Ji 19T' der) 430 mmovTy ra Tim, wTh 
Ja TevT#, 51 14.7 $ugoTIpwy owodbv, es 
meTY ME)OULVN  ae9TRAUWOE wimaty "Jo 
d\V3 T+7pa;edwy TiO, mpimw mv TuULTE 
Var 7% HluSz29ps xgmmmAngotym Very iCu- 
Caudn (Sett.6.) Ev geovnid) mrs Py d)&0- 
20}aw, &e.(Pth.part,2.Sect,2.chap 3 ) 

Pag.11.1ov5e3pus, not Fomppemres as Mei- 
bomius ; ( Pyth-part. 2.8ect.2.chap.4.) 


Por plyrius, 
hs life of Pythagoras, 


ſet forth by Lucas Holflenius : pa. 2 & pa.1o. 
EppoItugyn TW Kpeoguaiwy perhaps md 
Kpgogvawy : or Ty Rpe:guas. (Ph. chap. 2.) 

Page 11. ©& Tt) XdAvu4r@ 771m typerhap?, 
Telom ( Pyth.chap.7.) 

Pag. 27, Tl SdAafar 18 dat yas 
( read Kegvs) Sutpyoy. C Pyth. decir. part. 
4. chap.1.) : 

Lbid, p@vlw.i#) nyis if Saudyaoy was 

FEAAN 


JS A ARR 


TH nile 
anuylte. ( Pyth. dofir.z,Seft.z.chap.g.) 


lv 3d 222KG, Perhaps Cramer 


Prochu, 
upon Euclid, 


 ConjeSures. 


| 


lib: x, chap. 12.1 qo«m 3 wget- 
atong ( read dptaton;) of] amreuy Tas 
emmoiuas 1gmvofy, ws 4 xevey Tha va 
Ed Twegv ameiclay ty yuan natey, tranſpoſe, 
We & Thu: 199 erdmeegv dmaiclay yuwTH Ad- 


- Bev nrdy (Py dad part 2 chap 2) 


4 


Ibid. 4 F der 3m. x7! Js Thy Tye. 

ru , a oa Ls 
my Te TAinF45. %, 7 Re95 £uT9 KOtyaVIew 
& yonmou $41TUY fv # MANAGE £9Hv Tis Th 
, \ ' wat , a \ 
& 6131485 ae bannas & T TETWY VOY, 
onde wr F wnrlw,tranſpoſe the lines, 


2| 


/ 5 
| if 


| 


| 


0401 XL C1VSpu4y, 207 '& jun, in the MSs. of Sit 
Hemy Savile and Mr, Caſaubene there is a 
breach, ro ſhow the defe&, thus, 7&5 ei 
Sho Kerwawy * mai Is wi. pre- 
ſently after for 1d Fur xeirery, read Trmy. 
C Ibid.) 

Ibid. lin. 36. nn 434 36s Gy 6 mad. 
T6, » xgn6s, ſupply, © edtdgproe©-. 
otherwiſe it is not a dcefeive reaſon. 
Cltid.) 

Cap. 13. Pag. 82. lin. 4. 6 utes ir, 
vY8 Se ps Ee, 5K apa nteg 6» .\upply, 

2s wn by £1 nuheg, bi fy lt egos 
eny* 21 deg Ke (Ibid. ) 
_ Cap, 22. Pag, Io. line 18. HOW THY. Se 


A bl 5 » * 
, TE 0? ae, H aeg. dxtpss dpmict wmv. 


| 


yotowon EuuThww £y X THAAG vouy, Tis TEM | 


eI 4s me Rana, X, F TemwVy Y vwnay T 
6213 vimuby * $7) fe * Evromy Te mA 68, %y | 
F mesc £217) Kulveoriay 3, Tund'8T ov, T 
weolw. (Pybag- Ibid ) : 

Ibid.for za «v1 read xg7# yivn.(Pyth. 
Ibid.) 


Lib. 2. Chap. 4 


. am anew; buy tis 
AB81THOV, Ky T0 T oy: - WeTdBams Your” 
dy E:0 Tws. lupply Xt) «mb Ts MOHIME Gig T | 
youd h werdCams Kc. and preſently afrer, | 
for 65 ipa-44pusrC, read ws $parld wr, 
(Thal. chep.7.) Y £ 
Ibid. » uiy mu x) Paov 6n [mas mars 
neem T8 dure & T5 653 a aapurTeban, 
ved Tees wr Gun Bcc, ſupply, & m5 $51 aft 
WoueTelar Ths crymunus Bea x tu! Mir 
2H>C-, wria (pn5i Ceamns0, mess 


Enolyv) 
weTelay Eaomurk ofos. vere & Bee. 
pag. 31. Tpeis yeoiruds om TevTE T0, 
quais ivpy Tos * ommenmgs Nead, TY5 
omeietngs fvpwy. (Thal. chap. 7. Sed. 1.) 
Lib. 4. pag. 109. 37” av oyeing MK. 
pions 73 efev oetov many Th ved. 
ovjrmupg Ear cmnvo To we eaciv, 
JT dv 1eiloy Ih mernTus Rec. ſupply, mugy TH 
wg cvumerTHivns, mT Mmgganay 


Zuvivo 73 youley pay” ira Ie pelo | 


bcc, ( Pythag.doftr.yart. 2. Seft.z.chap.2.) 


Sextus Empiricu, 
His Pyrrhonean Hypotupoſes. 


' 


' 


1 
| 
1 


Lib. 1. c, 4- #1: 73, dynSe7Ky payouts | 


vey T2 x; vouphywy. MS. x) 7. perhaps mg. 
(Sext. 1b1d.) : 
Cap. 14. 5s %, Abyus x, Ts Gunwyy- 
Ms xgaZmy, perhaps Thames (chap. 11.) 
Ibid. p. 10. AV Sire dA99wTtev BU. 
MS. evaoyuregov. better. (chap. 12.) 
Chap. 33- Pag- 45. in the verſes of Xe- 
nophanes, for dy«4p37*o% Satwm MS. dp. 
eor229 ren Or-. for ay read Gam, for 
ind” oy end ow < F. MS. Exmy. 
haps Fi5vy. (chap 31. 
Fab 26 CaP. 5. Pag, 61. axoaudoy ZZ ny 


Gows. perhaps j43 ny- ( Ibid.) 
Cap. 6. P. 64. Th dianoig t, THis arane 


— — _——_ 


read &x 4g. (Ibid.) 

Cap. 23. pag. 102. Perhaps T9 among. 
Ty F avpanortns ſhould be expunged 
and is but a repetition of the next line, 


C1bid ) 


þ Lib. 3. cap. 8, line 30. for &2a2' & X vg" 
Tees, * perhaps read. >> ud vo” 


duTs ud ug' eries. CIid.) 

_ CaP. 16, Page 136. line 40. 67 8 ror gu 
pH, Keveueroy perufbanltas. Perhaps kiyge 
pEyov. (Ibid ) 

cap.18. * ge&:5©& dvds. read aero Or. 


(1bid.) 


Page 141. line 2. #x apy 73 (oy by ryy 
adde, x7! + £aumy Abzoy. Clbid.) 
_ line 20. ws uTy4vnauty, read Um: 
voter. Clbid.) 
Socrates and the Socraticks, 
their Epiſtles, 
Set forth by Leo Allatiue, 


Epiſt. 1. pag. 2. &neys owolws o& rieey 
S% -of \ - J., 
ws dt OV Tt, %, (44. perhaps &lovn 


Te, Xz (4h. (Socrat. Epiſt, 1.) 

. Pag. 3.ws Upuiy aegictcu. perhaps ws 
Uptis NMlp agenda. Clbid,) 

\ Pag S. dAAd PF  GThpoy Vyeiy THY 
a ITIGN, T2 fs 19.SimE duTis. MS. Ty 
6Tteav. perhaps dand 7% wiviTip' dv boos 
Ti diTiey, Ts Is, ngSdmE aunos. 
(1bid.) 

P. 9. 0n 5h aAndToproar F OMG TAv Ik» 
Je, 4peivao Syoy. perhaps, dpeiyoy viva 
Nox 7,01, £1414tverv Su v. (Tbid.) 

Epift. S, ITeSEesroy Hs xSgruArdBiiy eis 
TlWw Aviay. perhaps, xamMabsiy Thy Aol- 
&y, Or Jiafantiy eis Thy Agian ( Seocr. 
Epiſt, 5.) 

Pag- 15 & wargeroniTy Umipyey, 
read warxgerwmmrey. Ibid.) 

Page 16. wegs 0s nuXe nd 4 7 av Tus 
evJeaTiver d3%.50v megormctgnTaM, THY 
Wap 7 ptrnovrer enchy exmide.. perhaps, 
DE95 015 NV IwWY dy a F On Ts ay I punts 
vay d24.90v, Deg mmSeguTA BC. Of, meds 
01s 1x nd!  F ovrus dygJewnivoy 
& 1a 00y ego micipnrTror F CM F wAnboua 

Twy kc, (lbid.) 

Ibid. 4s abzvig wiver, aAAd x, Tpoorg 

AYTarres 


i 


ConjeEinres. 


Ag atrres. MS. Tay & aGis, which I 


(1b1d.) 


pag. 18. tov & dwnuns wy ere. 
read, tuoy, 


e %y kegTioOnun mmintiyas euhovm F 
0v44d yur Ec. perhaps, Turo ZZ Þd 8Z4Tvau 


G10 Ys keg. THOU Timmins rn ifianoy]o.,; 


(1019. ) 

{ piſt. 8. Oux *5r 7370 $1A090p%, TI mt- 
£2 Tvejvvors dvSedo. perhaps adde, (v. 
C Annth. chap. 4.) 

Epiſt. 9. Tara jd ries dudivw Ty 
 $949Tt Gival . perhaps veuary. 
Dorice, for gnuerO. \ Ariflipp.cap.7+) | 


Pag. 25 new bm 1a 0 Sarum nm TW mTh, * 


Wy wv, x4. mee oy ul Yea pns vow. $AQ- 
owTig ue eabaimTHY E vpparkuamec: KC. 
read and diſtinguiſh, xg. S&m29 ov (491 YHedpyss 
vw! Þ8 gatouThs we merfArmImn, &c 
dorice. ( Ibid. ) 

Ibid. 74; Is waviay as iparlw read, Ta; 
oe waving wel ds eparlw (Ibid.) 

Ibid, 6n 7x £16 2vds Bec, read, on 
Hz Ree. (bid. ) Cn 

Epiſt. 12, Axia o2 Savudgey nudes. 


: | | Sins 
Epift. 7. pag. 22. 747 & Wi&tvar boy 


' perhaps, 3d7ery, (Simon.) 
choule, reading afterwards JyAwoa ms. ( 


Ibid. p4punee iv mr dn pur Sib ns. 
THiTe  SwieTe wine Ts wee Twins 
Hexsmy. read, pulururm Z TH Aijbs 

Tala S Hnlares pt2dAG4 mis 
avppoowlw Siex:my tor io Stobans Serm. 
17. Citing this fragment, ex Simonts Epi- 
flolaad Ariflippum : whence ſupply the in- 
ſcription alſo, (Tb1d,) 


Stobtm, 


Serm. 82. citing Hierocler, my o$ 
dagee;vrus inn adiagt, 76 ox © wn 
xeaTs5, paihaps ou B wxgants. (Eutlid. 
chap. 3.) 


Themiſtiu, 


Orat. 4. & KesmyQ@ ds eis Aonpue, 
NN Waova. read (as allo in Laerinus, wits 
Pyth. for Kudwve) Krawva. and in Plu- 
tarch, de Gen. Secr. for Kuxawytiti, KvAw- 


| vioty twice, (Pyth. chap. 19.) 


Synes : hymn, 4, 


ITdmvyp dy vet, 
I1x7:e eppnrrts 
Ay vose vow, 
AppnT Ad ws 
No@- dard vous 
Yoni 300, 
$ymns # pvoior, 
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as? Send this Book to you, be- 
$4 cauſe you firſt directed me to 
ga this deſign. 1helcarned Gaſ- 
> ends was my precedent ; 
whom nevertheleiſe I have 
not followed in his Parftality: For he, 
though limited to a Single perſon, yet gi- 
veth himſelf liberty of enlargement, and 
taketh occaſion from his Subject to make 
the W orld acquainted with many excel- 
lent diſquiſitions of his own, Our ſcope 
being of a greater Latitude, affords lefſe 
opportunity to favour any Particular; 
whilſt there is due to every one the com- 
mendation of their own deferts, This 
benefit T hope to have received from the 
Variety of the Subject ; but far more are 
thoſe I ow to your encouragement, which 


if 


- u 
- ow 
_-** 
- 
" of 


if I could wiſh lefſe, I ſhould upon this oc- 
caſion, that there "might ſeem to have 
been expreſſed ſomething of choice and in- 
clination in this action , which is now but 
aninconſiderable effeftof the gratitude of, 


Dear Uncle, 
Your moſt affetionate Nephew, 


and humble Servant, 


THhHomMAs STANLEY, 
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PREFACE 


PLEDBE are entring upon a Subject which I confeſſe, 

WAS is init ſelf barſh , and exotick, weryun- ® 
WES proper for our Tongue 3 yet 1 doubt not but 
they will pardon this, who ſhall conſeder, 


conſiderable : There is not dny thing more difficult to be re- 
triv'd out of the Ruins of Antiquity than the Learning of 
the Eaftern Nations, and particularly that of the Chal- 
dxans, What remains of it is chiefly tranſmitted to us by 
the Greeks, of whom, ſome converted it to their own uſe, in- 
termixing it with their Philoſophy, as Pythagoras and Pla- 
to ; others treated expreſſely of it , but their Writings are 
loft. Of is firſt Autbors nothing ranains , what others 
200k from it, is not diStinguiſbable from their proper Phi- 
loſophy. The Greeks were fir$ made acquainted with it 
by Oſthanes, and, long after, by Beroſus, the former living 
n the time of Xerxes, the other, under Ptolomzus Phila. 
delphus. Whence it may be inferr d , that the Diicourle, 
which Democritus wrzt of Chaldza, and his Commenta. 
ry, of the Sacred Letters at Babylon, either came ſhort of 
theſe Sciences, or were ſo obſcure,that they conduced little to 
their diſcovery. Neither ſeems 1he Treatiſe, entituled Magi- 
cum, aſcribed, by ſome, to Ariſtotle, by others, to Rhodon, 
but indeed written by Antiſthenes, to bawe conſidered the 
Learning and Sciences, ſo mnch as the Hiſtory of the Profeſ- 
ſors. Of which kind were alſo the Writers concerning the 
Magi, cited, under that general Title , by Diogenes La- 


ertius. 
'But 


a 


But there wanted not thoſe, who further explain'd to the 
Grecks what Oſthanes and Beroſus had firſt communica* 
ed, Hermippus ( touſe Pliny's words ) wrote moſt dili- 
gently of Magick, and Commented upon the Verſes of Zoro- 
aſter, About ihe time of Antonius Pius flougiſhed the two 
Julians,father @» ſon,Chaldaick Philoſophers:the firſt wrote 
concerning theChaldaick Rites,the later, T heurgickOra- 
cies in Verle, and other ſecrets of that Science, After- 
wards,wrote Symbulus and Pallas,concerning the Mag! ; 
and the later Platonick Philoſophers more frequemly : 
Amelius, 40 Books , of confutation; Porphyrius, 4. on 
the Hiſtory of Julian the Chaldzan 3 Jamblichus, 28. 
;ntituled,, Of the moſt perfe& Chaldaick Theology ; 
2nd Syrianus, 40, upon the Oracles, DT 

Of all theſe, there is nothing extant, unleſse C which we 
{all have occaſtonkereafter to prove) the few Qracles, di. 
ſpers'd among the Platonick Writers , be part of thoſe, 
which were , by the Greeks, (Hermippus, Julian the ſon, * 
and otbers ) tranſlated out of the Chaldaick, Some of theſe 
Pletho and Plellus have explain'd with a Comment, adding 
two brief obſcure Summaries of the Chaldaick Do@&rine, 
which we have endeavoured to ſupply and clear, by adding 
and digeſting the few remains of thoſe Sciences which ly 
dif pers'd among ſt other Authors 3 taking care to reject ſuch 
as are ſuppoſutitious , or of no credit , as, in the Hiſtorical 
part, Annius Viterbienſis, Clemens Romanus, and the 
like : in the Philoſophical, the Rabbinical Inventions, 
which { though incuriouſly admitted by Kircher, Gaulmin, 
and others) maniſefily appear to hawe been of later inwen- 
tion, | 
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CHALDAICK "PHICOSOCHY: 


—_— — 


Tins FagsT Book, . ... 
8 Sal C1 *IC\ $530) ZYEU QUERY Qs 
Of the .Chaldzans, 


Hir os o » ny. is generally acknowledg'd ever 
C11 -* by che moſt Learned of rhe Grecions chemlclves, 
F WF; to have had: its original in che Eat. None of 

bp <9 che Eaſficrn Nations, for-antiquity of Learning, 
ſond in competition with the C bald ears and 4 
gyptiars. The v4 gyptiars pretended that the Chal- 
Learying and Inſticucions from them ; burrhicy whoare fs imer- ,z,, ,F,6, | 
eſſcd ,' and unprejudiced Judges of this Comroverly, aſſert chat r:ca;7 Ma- | 
® The Mag! (who. derived their knowledge from the. Cha/dean:) yaulv tired by © 
were 'more ancient than the e/& gypttars , that? Aſtrological bearing Laenius in 
paſſed from the Chaldears to the Agyptians., ard from them tathe Powm,.' 
Greviars';, and, ina word, thatthe Chaldeans were © attiquifimge: Jologh. 
Dofloxum genus, the moſt antient of Teachers, NTT: "7 

Chaſaza is a part of Babyloma in, Afia , the Inhabiranes- ecrmed : 
Chaſdim, (as if Cbuſdim ) tronvChes the ſon of Cham, Bur the Phi- 
loſophy of the Chaldeaxs exceeded the bounds of their Councry,and 
diffuſed'it ſelf into Perfia and Arabia thar border upon is y for which , 
rcaſon the Learning of the Chaldears, Perſians and drobtars is com- 
prehendced under the general Title of - HALDAEFCK. - _- 


L S\'SZY.. 
» Ih 


The (haldaick Philsſophy. 
Of rheſe therefore we ſhall begin with That , from- which the 
other rwo were derived, and is more properly termed CH A L- 
DAAN in reſpe& of the Country, In treating of which ( as 
likewiſe of the other rwo ) the firſt Pare of our, Diſcourſe ſhall 
conſider the Authors or Profeſſors and rheir Sets ; the Second, - 


_— __ a—— — — 


Fit Fine Pane 
The Chaldean Philoſophers, Inflitution, 


Y i / and Pets) i "i 


A ECT, [. 
: --: Of the Chaldzean Philoſophers... 
Cure 
The Antiquity of the Chaldaick Learning. 
T*: Antiquity of the Chaldaick Learning,chough ſuch as other 


Narions cannot equal , comes far ſhort of that to which 
they did pretend, When Alexander , by his ViRortes a- 
gauiſt Darius , was poſſeſs'd of Babylon, ( in the 4383*% 

year of the Fultan Period ) Ariſtotle , a curious promotor of Arts , 
requeſted his Nephew Caleſthenes, who accompani'd 4laxwile un 
the expedition, to inform h1m of what Antiquity the Leannung of 
the ( baldeazs might with reaſun be eſteemed. The . Cale as 
themſclves pretended , that, from the time rhey had firſt begun to 
obſerve the Stars until this Expedition of Atexander into Aſia , were 

70000 y«ars. Butfar beneath this number were the Qbſcrvations 

*inlib.2.dc.which ( as Porpl-yrivs cited by * Semplicius relates ) C aliſthenes (ene ro 
celogp.123- Ariſtotle , bcing bur of 1903 years, preſcrved to that time ,..which 
lv.1s «4rom the 4*83*, yearot thc Fulian Period upward, falls che 

' "24480", Andeven this may with good reaſon be queſtioned,for. there 
is not any thing extant in the /Chaldaick Aſtrology more antient 
'than the Z&ra of Naboneſ$ar, which began on on the 3967** of the 
Feltau Period. By this Era they compure their Aſtronomical Ob- 
ſervarions ,' of which if there had been any more ancicnt , Ptolem 

d Pcol.lib, 4. would not have omirred them. * The firſt of theſe is inthe fi 
ou 6,7. year of Merodach ( *char King of Babylon who ſent the meſlage to 
- Ezek, _ Abaz concerning the miracle of the Dial, ) which was abour the 


th 
27.4 


The Chaldaieh: Philoſophy; 3 
$5 of Nabonaſiar, The next was in the 28 of Natondſtar. * The * lib-5p.125 
third Obſervation is. in the 1297 of Nabozaſrar ,;whichis the 5 7 
year of Nabgpolaſsur, This indecd is beyond all ion's, 'for we my 
. have them confirnrd by the Authorityof Ptolemy , ſhewes the 
Reaſons and Rulcs for the Obſervations, Wharis more then this; 
ſeems to have been onely hypothetical, And if we ſhall imagines 
canicular Cycle whichconlitts of 2461 ycars (and art 1466 natural 
ycars ) to have been ſuppoſed by Porpi prius ro make ip his Hypo- 
theſis, chenthere will wanit bur 18 years of rhis/number, 


WF'F 5 Wd Ms | b t 
That there were ſeveral Zoroaſters; ' 


bed ro Zoreafter, The name Zoroaſter (xo omit thoſe who 
give ita Greek Eryiivlogy from 26 A He) Dinon cited 
> Laertias imccrprets efc28Tw, rendred by- tits Tranflacors, a * in Promm: 
orſhipper of the >tars, * Kircher finds fatile with this Erymology, * Obeliſc. 
-as being compounded out of rwo ſevetal Languages from rhe Greek Pawphit. 
#251 and the Chaldee Zor, and therefore endeavours to deduce je 11-2: $.n. 
from ©tfſwra , @ fignte, of * rſajar; tofaſhion, and © 4 and "fer, _ 
hidden fife , as if it were © Zarrafit , faſhioning images of hiddth of 
fire , of * 7fbraftey, the image of ſeeyet things 3 with which the Perfi- | my 
an Zaraſtagtceth, But ir harh been obſerved, that Efter in the Ie lian FEET 
Language fignifieth a Stay, The former particle Zor * Bochartss de- * Geogr,| 
rives from the Hebrew Schuy, to contemplate ; arid theteupoh; for Sacr.l.1.c.1, 
-egdry; , (in Laerttns) reads deeds, d contemplatov T the Stars, 
Bur we find Zor uſed amongſt other words (by cotnpoſition) in the 
name Zorobabel , which we interpret , -bor# at Babylon : Zoroaſter 
therefore propetly ſignifies the 501: of the Stars, + 
The farnc name it ts winch ſome calf Zahratay, others Nazarata?, 
others Zares , orthcts Zaran , others Zaratus, others Zaradas 5 all 
which are bur ſeveral corruptions from the Chaldee or Perſian word 
Which the Grecks moſt generally render Zoroaſter. ' 
That there were ſeveral Zoroaſfers ( except Goroprus, who pare> 
doxically maintains there was not any one ) none deny 2: but 'Mm 
reckoning them up,rhere is noſmall diſagreement athongft Writers, 
rounded chiefly upon ! Arnobis, whom the y d.ffercntly interpret z | cont, genc, 
is words theſe, Age runc ventat quis ſuper igneam Sonam Magus 1h- 
fereore ab orbe Zoroaſtres, Hermippo ut aſſenttamur Anthori : Baftrianus 
a ille conventat, cujnv Cteſias res geftas hiftoriaram exponit 1n prime'y — Mao Phat. 
Armenius, Hoſt anis nepos, & fumiliaris Pampbilius Cyri, ® Parricius, , Apol.Ma , 
" Naudzns, * Kirchcr, and others, conceive thar Arnebius Fete fatn» g. * be 
tions fortr Zoroafters ; the firſt a Chaldear,'rhe ſecond a Bafiriart, the © Obeliſc, 
A 32 third Pamphil, 


Fo He invemion of Atts among the Chal:leah8 is generally aſert- 
= 


— 
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*:7..:- -third a Pamphyliar (named alſo Erus,) the fourthan Armenian, 
? Plip.exer-ſpn (as\ Kirchey would have it) of Hostanes.. ? Salntaſius-altcrs the 
Clos -/Fexrhus , + 4ge runc venrat.queſo per 1gream Zonam Magn interiote 


.ab orbe Zaroaſires, Hermippo ut iaſſenttamtr' Auttoyi, Battrianw,' Etuhe 

comgentat cupus Cteſias res geitas biſtoriarum expontt 11 prmio; Armen, 

; Hoſt ants repos , & familtaris Pamphilus Cyre, * Which words thus al- 

tered by ; himſelf; imply,as he prerends, bur three Zoroaſterss the firſt, 

according: to ſome: \an ei thioptan (a Country tieer the torrid Zone) tut, 

according to Hexmippus, 4 Baftriaz s, the ſecond, Armenius, Nephew of 

Hoſtanes, of whoſe afiions Crefias grues account 17: the firſt Book of his 

in Zor. - Hiftortes ; the third vamed- Pamphilus , fried to Cyrus, 4 Urſizus, 
from the ſame reading'of rhe words, intcrs that Armobius mentions 
only two,chat he manifeſtly explodes the Brattrian Zoroaſtcr of Hermip- 
pus, and that Crefias confuring: the fabulons yelation of Etdoxus , pro- 
wed Loroaſtcr to have lived 1n the time of Cyrus. But the words of 

Arnobius ſeem nor to require ſuch alteration 3 which will appear 

more, if we mention particularly all chofc on whom the riame of 

Zaxoaſter was conferr d. 7 Te | | 

' _ The firſta Chaldear,, the ſame whom * Surdas calls the Aſſyrian, 

4 Han adding that he died by fire from Heaven 3 to which ſtory pcrhaps 

'f Orat, Bo- Arnohius alludes, or to that” other relation mention'd by * Droj: 

riſth, , Chryſoftomegthat Zoroaſter the Perſian (for their ſtories are confound» 

7 %-- .7  .£d) cameto thepeople out of a fiery mountatn z, or elle , ' by fiery zore, 

-*./” he mecans theſcart of the zoed Deitres juſt, above the Empyrcal or 
corporcal Heaven , according to the dcatrine of the Chaldears ; for 

| I find not any where that Zorasſter was cftcem'd an ZArhiopian , or 
©". of interiour Lyb/a, as Salmaſius expounds. Concerning this Zoroaſter, 
t]ib.36. cr. Arncbius cixes Hermippus :- who, as © Plinyſaith , wrote 3n explication 

P42 of his Verſes , and _ added Tables to his Volumes, 

"lib... _-. The ſecond, a Brattrian ; * Fuſitze mentions Zoroaſires King of 
Braftria contemporary with Nrnus the Aſſyrian, by whom he was 
ſubdu'd and 1lain; adding, He was ſaid-to be the firſt that tuented 
Magical Arts", and otſerued the beginnings of the world, and the 

* cont.gent. motzons of the Stars. Arnobius ſaith, *he comteſted with Ninus , ot 

only by fleel and ftrength , but likewiſe by the Magical and abiiruſe 

aiſciplizes of the Chaldeans. The aQions of this Zoroaſter,Cteſias re- 
corded in the firſt Book of his Perſica 3 for ſo Arnobius, Y Battrianus 

& ille couventat, cujus Cteſias res geHas biſtortarum export tn primo. 

* Biblioth. The firſt fix Books of that Work , treated ( as © Thottus ſhews') 
only of the Aſſyrian Hiſtory , and paſlages that preceded the Perſiau 
affairs, Whercupon, I cannot aſſent to the conjecture of Salmaſins, 
who applics the citation of Cteſias ro the Nephew of Hoſt anes, ſince 

* Iib.36.c.1, Hoſtaries (as * Pliny affirms) lived under Darius. But ® Diodorus 

> lib. * names the King of BaSria whom N:xus conquered, Oxyartes 5, and 

LOR ſome old Mss. of Fuft1ze ( atteſted by Lyigerius ) Oxyatyes , others 

oy Zeoraſtes : perhaps the ncerncſs of the names and times(the Chalde- 

<53n Zor,, © livingallo under N:2us,as 5 Suidas relates) gave occaſion to ſorye 


"in Lor. 


T loc. Cit, 
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*to confound-them , -and to aſcribe tothe BeBrian.wi.at was proper | 
"ro the-Chaldeaz z, lince ir cannot be imagined , that the - Bafrtawwas 
-Inventor of choſe Arts , in wiich the ( baldean,' wid lived conmm- 
-poraty with him, was ſo well skil'd. El:ichmannes, a Perſian Wri- 
cer, athrms the Arabians and Pcrfiansto hold , that Za-2uſtcr was not 
: King of the Badriars but a Magus or Prophet x, wi by perſwaſtors ba= 
"Uing wrought upon their King , firſt 1utroduced a uewfurm of ſuperſiition 
ambnril them, whereof. t>ere are ſame rematzders at this Aay. | + 11 | 
The third a Perſtar, lo rcrmd by © Lzrituw and Others 3 theſame *in Pro: þ. 

"whom Clemens Alexaudriins ityles a Meade 3 Sutdas.,, a Perſo- Mede ; Xm. 
Inſticucor of the Magr , and Introductor of the Chaldatck Sciences 

amonglt the Perſ7a,s, Some contound tas Zcroafter witit che. Chal- 

dean, and both of rhem ( as © Kyreber doth) with Chem che Soh © Obet. 

of Noah, not without a vcry great anachrowtms for we-find'the Pamphil. 
Word Perſian no where mentioned betarc the Prophet & zekrzel,.. nei- lid. x.cop.2; 
ther did it come to be of inote till the: time of ( yr, Lhe occation teh, 1. 

of which miſtake ſcems to have becn+for rnat Zoroaſter the Perſian, 

is by Pliny, Laer:t:6, and others , ſtyicd Infi:turor of Magick: and 

of rhe 2agi , which is to be underſtood no otteurw tc then that tic 

firſt introduced them into Perſia, For * Piuta:ch acknowledgeth, t ge 169. 
Zaroaſter 11;tituted Magi amonyſt the Chald&ars, 1ntmitation of: whom & Olirid, 
the Perſiass bad theirs alſo : And the® Arabick Hiltory , that Zara- : ge, forch 
duſſit not firſt inſtituted , but reformed, the religion of the Perſians and by Erpeni= 
Mazt, being divided tuto many Sefs. ns. | 
The fourtha Pamphylian, commonty called Er, or Eru Armentu'? 

That he allo had the Name of Zoreaſter , * Clemens witneſſeth: The "Strom, lib, 
ſame Author, (ſaith he, meaning Plato ) 1 the 10. of bis Politicks, 

mentioneth Erus Armenius, by deſcent a Pamphylian, who ts Loroalſter 3 

ow this 'Loroaſtcr writes thus, © This wrote 1 , Zoroaſter ArmCc- 'reagins 1g. 
* nius, by deſcent a Pamphylian, dymg tn Warre; and being 12 Hades, Ye oweyoage. 
& ] Learned of the Gods, This Zoroafter , * Plato atfirmeth ro have Zagoogow 
been raiſed again to Life , after he had been Dead ten Caycs, and 9 Agwtwos, 
laid on the ook pyre , repeated by ' YValerius Maximus, and 0c. cit. 

m Macrobirs, To this Zoroaſter , doubileſte the latter part of Ar- lib. 1.c. 8, 
nobius's Words , with which Interpreters are ſo much perplexed, Ws ſomy. 
oughr to be referred , Armentus Hoftants repos, & fumiltaris Pam- Pe 
phylius Cyri, Some conjecture he mentions two Zoroaſlers 3 I rather 
conccive , the Words relate only to this one, and perhaps are cor- 
rupt, thus co be rcſtorcd and diſtinguiſhed , Armertus HoHtants nepos 

& familiaris, Phamphylius Erxs : Armeutw,, Nephew and Diſciple 

(in which ſenſe y#:wos is uſually takin) of Hoſtaves , Erus Pam 

hyltus, 
l The fifth a Procomeſian , mentioned. by ® Ply; Such as are more © 119. 36.C.1, 
diligent ( faith he) place another Zcroaſter, a Procouneſian, a little 

b fore Hoſtanes. This Zoroaſter might probably be Ariſteas the Pro-, 

conneſian , who, according to * Swdas, livedin the time of Cyrus and 11 Ariltas 


Creſu, .He adds 3 that his ſoul could go ous of his Body, —_ as, 
of tet 


? bb, 


* Serom, lib, 


E Flor, 


f Porphyr. 
vit, Py rc vi a Lo 
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often as be pleaſed. * Herodatw: relates an inſtance hereof , nor unlike 
that of Eras Armentus., thathe died ſuddenly th a Fuller's ſhop at Pro> 
connmeſus , and was ſeen at the ſame time at Cyzirus ; his Friends coming 
tofetch away bis Body, could not find it, Seven years after he returned 


 bome , and publeſbed the Verſes which were afterwards called Arimaſ- 


pra, 4 Poem deſcribing a Happy Lite, or rathcr an Imaginary civill 
Governmicn after ſuch a manner as he conceived nioſt pertkc&t. This 
we may gather from 4 Clemens Alexandrinus , who faith, that ihe 
Hyperborear and Arimaſptan Cities, and the Elyz4as fields are forms of 
_— Goverianemnts of juſt Perſons ;, of which kind is Flato's Common» 
wealth, { 

Torheſe may be added a ſixth Zoroafter , (forſo * Apuleius calls 
him ) who lived at Babyloz, at what time Pythagoras was carried 
Priſoner thither by Cambyſes. The ſame Author terms him , ome 
divini arcanum Aniftitem , adding, that he was the chief Perſon whom 
Pychagoras had for Matter; probably, therefore , the ſame with 
Zabratas, by whom * Diogenes affirms , be was clearſed from the pollu- 
tions of bis Life paft , and inſtrufled from what things Vertuous Perſons 
aaght to befree;, and learnt the Diſcourſe concerning Nature ( Phylick ), 
and what are the Prenciples of the Rnrverſe 5; The ſame with Naza- 
ratas the Aſſyrian , whom Alexander in his Book of Pychagorick 
Symbols , affirms to have been Maſter 10 Pythagoras ; the lame 
whom Surdas calls Zares ; Cyril, Zarany Pluatch, Zaratas. 

That there ſhould be ſo many Zevroefters ,. arid fo much confuſion 
emongft Authors that write of them , by miſtaking one for ano- 
ther, is nothing ſtrange 3 for , from extraordinary Perſons, Authors 
of ſome publick benefit , they who afterwards were Eminent in the 
fame Kind , were uſually called by the ſame Name. Hence is it, 
that there were ſo many Belaſſes, Satwrns, Fupiters 3 and,conſequent- 
ly , fo much confuſion in their Stories, The like may be ſaid of 
Zoroafier the Chaldeau , who being the Invencer of Magical and As 
ftronomical Sciences , they who mrroduced the ſame imo other 
Countries, as Zoroaſter the Perſzar did, in imitation ( as Plutarch 
fa:th) of the Chaldzars, andſuch likewiſe as were eminently skil- 
full in thoſe Sciences , as the Bairrar, the Pamphylian, and the Pro- 
cormtinn, are deſcribed tro have been , were called by the ſame 
Name. 


CuaAy TE 


Of the Chald can Zoroaſter, Inſtitutor of 


the Chaldaick Philoſophy. 


He firſt of rheſe Zoroaſters termed the Chaldean or Aſſyrian, 
, JJ} is generally acknowkdgd the Inventer of Arts and Scicnces 
amongl(t 


<< 
. 
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amongſt the Chaldeazs , but concerning the time in which he lived, 
cherc 45 a valt diſggrecment amongſt Authors, 

Some of rheſc crre ſo largely , as not to necd any Confutation ; 
ſuch are * Ewdoxw, and the Autiior of the Treatife enticuied Ma j4ilv + £ gore JO 
commonly aſcribed ro Ariſtot.e, ( and o * Plizy cites 1t, ) who allerts p;gxm. 
he. 'hved ':5 008. years betorc Plato. Such likewle are Hermippws, * lib. 36.c.1, 
Hemodorus the Platonick, Plutarch , and Gemiſfixa Pletho ( fuliowing 
Platarch,) who place him'5o00c. ycars-bcfure the De..ruftion of 
Troy. 
Ochers conceive Zoroaſter to be the ſame with Cham , the ſon of 
Naah ; of which Opinion -( not tro mention tie Pſewdo-B-r-f:4 of 
Amis Viterbienſis ) were Didymw of Alexand: iz, Agaibiai, Schas 

iu, and Aberephi :- Cham (lanhthe lait) was, the Son of Nopb ; 
be. firſt taught the worſhijptng of 1dols , . aid jirſt, rrtroduced /Aagical LI 
Arts into the world , bus Name is Luraſtcr, be the ſecoad Adris,' « pers h 
petual fire, Hither all; ſame rcfcrre,che Rabbinical ſtones conger- 
ning Cham, that * by Magick he emaſeulated bis Father, &c.. © tar *R- Lenin 
Nob being by this meas diſabled from: getting a fourth Son, cu ſed the Gen. R. $a- 
fewrth Son of Cham 5 That © ths carſe ( waich was that he ſhoull, be —_— In 
a Servant of .Seryants) implied flrange ſeruice , viz. 1do'airy ; Itar rye Dos 
f bereupon the poſterity of Chu became Idolaters, (ham binſef being the 1 pro; 
Orſt that made 1dols and trtroduced ſtrange ſeruice into the World, aud wyn Eſra 
taught his Family the worſhipping of Fire, I " co} +4 In Gen, 
' The grearcr- pate-of 'VVruers place' him later. Eprphantis inthe *R. Havaſſe 
time of Nimrod, with whom - agree: rhe Obſcrvations, ® ſaid to be '* ><uto 
ſent by Calliibenes to. Ariſtotle of 1903. years before Alexauder ro 
caking Babylon. for from the-/ year of the Julian Period in which "PFs 
Babylon wa: taken , the 1903. upward. falls. on che, 2480, of the 
ſame Ara; about which time Nimrod laid the foundations of chat 
City, and there ſerled his Empire. 

Suidas relates him- contemporary: with Nimw King of Aſſyria ; 
Euſebiw, with Semiramis Witc of Nin 5 Ninw is placed by Chro- 
nologersaboverhe 3447+, of the Julia Pcriod. .,, ,/ 


Said ( elſewhere ) r ckoys kim to have lived 500: years before 
the taking of Troy;  Xanthii; 605. years.'bctore Jerry's expedition 
into Greece, Troy, according to the Marmor Arundeliauum was 
raken 4.34. years beforc the firlk Olympiad. Xerxes's. .cxpedition was 
on;che firſt of che. 75. Olympiad, viz. che of che Julian PE- 
riod. The accompt of Szrgas therefore falls on the. 3030. thar, 
Xaztbus on the 3634. of the Julian Period. The larclt of theſe 
{eemerh tome molt Hiſtorical, and agreeable ro Truth, * , FI 
- Of his Birch, Life, and:Death, rherc is lirtle ro be found 3 and 
eyen that , unccnain, whether appliable'ro him or. to che Perlian, 
Plato ſtyles Zoroafter tie Son of Oromaſes 31 but Oromaſes ( as Plutarch 
And others ſhew.) was a Name given to God by Zoroaſter the Per- 
:ffan and'his Followers: whence I conceive that Plato is go be under» 


Rood of the Perſian Zorrgter, who perhaps in regard of his exrra- 


ordinary 
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ordinary knowledge , was either Allegorically fiyled , or fabu- 
ouſly reported to be the 50n of God , or of ſome Genius; 
as Pychazorw, Plato, and many other Excellent Perſons were. 


® Plivy reports, that Zoreafter, ( not particularizing , which of 
them) laughed the ſame day be was Born ;, and that his bratn aid 


beat ſo hard that it heaued up the band laid upon it ,- a preſage of bus 
Future ſcience 5, and that he lived in the Deſerts twenty years wpo©s 
Cheeſe fo tempered 45 that it became not old, 1 he Aſſyrian Zoroaſter, 
( ſaith Suid. ) pravd he might dye Ly fire from Heaven, and adviſed 
the Aſſyria.s to preſer ue his aſhes , aſſuring that as long as they kept 
them, their Kingaome ſhould never fail : bur Cedrenus anributcs os 
fame to the Peri:an. | & oR 
' Of Writings attriburcdro him, are mentioned S 
' Verſ's, two mit:2005 , upon which Hermippus wrote a Commetir, 
and added [ables rottem.. - "a PINES 
+ Oracles, perhaps parrof the forcſaid Verſes 5 upon theſe Syrianus 
wrote a Comment in rwclve Books. If 4 TL 
Cf Agriculture, or Mecharicks 3 Pliny alledgeth-a rule-for fows- 
ing ; and the- Author of the -Geopoicks , many Experiments under 
His Name : bht-rhis was cithcr ſpurious , or written'by- ſome other 
Zoroatier. © © OED : \ ALLOY 
"Revelations 5 ſ:ppoſititious alſo, forged ( as Porphyrias profeſieth) 
by ſome Goſtechs. . Hy © ds ; te 
"To thicfe adde , - cited by the Arabrars, aTreatife of Magick 3'and 
anori.er, of Dreams and their" [mterpretation', cited by | Gelaldin fre- 
quently z Invenrions doubtlefle of latter times. | $3 3:39 
-"S6mnic afcrrbe the Treariſes of the Perſian Zoroeſter "to rhe Chats 
ae; bur of thoſe hereafter. "OYT RY | 


Cuas'lt | ED 


of Belus, another reputed Inventor of 
Sciences amongft the Chaldzans. 


Os there are who aſcribe the Invention of Aſtronomy to Belus; 
Jof which Name there were two Perſons, onc a Tyrian, the other 
an Aſjyriaw, wio reigned in Babylosia next after the Arabrans , about 
the 2682. ycar of 'rhe World, according to the accompt of Afrtea- 
7s; tor whole Inventions the Babylomans honoured: him as a God, 
There us yet ſtanding , (ſath * ray) the Temple of Fuptter Bclus 5 
he was the In;entor of the' ſcience of the Stars, 'and ® Diodorus, ſpeaking 
of rhe Zgyptians, They affirm that afterwards many Colonies went out 
of eAgy.1, ard were diſperſed over the Earth , and that Belus reputed to 
be Son of Neptune and Lybta, carried one to Babylon; and, making choice 
of the Rrver Euphrates , to ſeitle it r1-ſkituted Prieſts after the —_— 

, thoſe 
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thoſe in egypt exempt from all publique Charges and Duties , 
which the Babylontans call Chaldears ;« theſe otſerued the Sta. s imi- 
tating the Egyptian Triefis , Naturaliſts and Aftrologers, Thus 
Dzodorus. But that Belus was fon of Neptune and Lyra, is nothing 
bur Greek Myrholopie z 'rhar he brought a Colony out of «£gype 
into Babylos, is fabulous. . For the eAgyptiazs had netany Corrcſ- 
pondence with fofrcigners for a long time afrcr. Bur ro confirm that þ. 
he was $kilful in thoſe Sciences, © e 1/az gives this Relat on. Var, Hiſt. 

Rerxes: ſon of Darivs, breaking up the Monument of attient Bc- 
lus, found an Urn of Glaſs in which bis dead Body lay in Oyle , 
but the Urn was not full , it wanted a hard-tread:h of the Topp : 
ext the Urn there was 4 little Pillar, 92 which 3t was aritten, - bat 
"whoſoever ſbould open the Sepulcher aud did nat fill up the yn, 
ſhould have ill fortune, which Xerxcs reading grew: afraid, ard com- 
manded that they ſhould powre Oyl emto it with all ſpeed; notwith- 
tanning, it was not filled: Then be commanded to powre tto tt the 
ſecond time 3 but netther did it 1creaſe at all there! Y. So that at 
laſt failing of ſucceſs he gave. over; ard ſhuttinz up the Mnu- 
ment ,. departed very ſad. Nor did. the Event foretold \y the Pillay 
decerue him : for he led an Army of 59 Myriads againjt Greece , 
where he recetued a. great defeat , aud returving bome , died miſera- 
bly , being murthered. by his own Sov, 1n the Nigt-time, a-bed. 

To this Belus, Semiramis his Daughter * exefled a Temple in the * Dlod. 1. 2; 
middle of Babylon whicgg was exteeding high , and by the belp thereof 
the -Chaldeans who *addtfied themſelues there to 'C ontemplatton of the 
Stars, did exaftly obſerve their riſjngs and ſettings, 


CHA P. V. 
_ Other Chaldzan Philoſophers. 


Rom Zoroafler wete* derived the Chaldzan Magi and Philofo- _ 
þ phers his Diſciples z amongſt whom, * Plizy mentions one * lib. 362 
Azonaces Maſter of Zoroatier; which doubtleſs muſt have' been 
.mcanr:of ſome later Zoyoaſter,there being many of that name, as we 
ſhewed formcrly. 

By the ſame ®* Author are mentioned of the antient Magi Mar- » 1g. cir. 
maridius a Babylonian, and Zarmoceaidas an Aſſyrianzof whom nothing 
i left bat thetr names,910 monuments extant of them. —_ 

To theſe add © Zoromaſares a Chaldear Philoſupher zvho wrote Ma- Suid, 
themattcks and Phyſicks 5 and Teucera Babylonian an ancient Author 
who wrote concermng the Decazates. 

The; Mathemattcians aiſo, ſaith * Strabo, mention ſome of theſe , as © 1jb, 
Cidenas, ava Naburianus, azd Sudinns, and Seleucus of Seleucia 8 
Chaldean, and many other eminent perſons, a I 

CHAP, 
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CHae, VI, 


Of Beroſus, who firſt introduced the Chal- 
daick Learmng, into Greece, 


Feer theſe flouriſhed Beroſus,or,as the Greeks call him Rygweoos, 
which name * ſome interpret the Son of Oſeas : for,as is mani- 
{ct from Elas , wa with the Chaldees is the ſame with uy in Syrarcl; 
whence Bar-ptolemeus , as it the Son of Prolemy » Bar-ttmess, and' the 
like : Gortoztdes and other Rabbins call him ? Bar-Hoſeaz The Ara- 
» 3ent 2 bzans Baraſa; lo Aberepht, and others. | 
* Voſi. de © Barthius ſaith that there areſome who aflert him conre 
— _ with Moſes, which opinion juſtly he condemns as ridiculous 5 © Clay- 
. +1 195 Iu aius Verderius in his Cenſure upon the Annan Beroſus afhrms, he lived 
51,7. alitle before the reign of Alexander the Great 3 upon wharaurho- 
rity, I know notz Thar he lived in the time of Alexander, we find 
in the Oration of Tatiaz againſt the Gentiles 3 bur the ſame Tatiarn 
adds, he dedicated his Hiſtory to that Amtzochus who was the third 
from Alexander. But ncither is this reading unqueſtionable z for 
*Prezpat, *£uſeb146 cites the ſame place of Tw:an thus,Beroſus the Babylonian, 
Evang. 1.10. Prieſt. of Bclus at Babylon who lived in the tggre of Alexander,and de- 
dicated to Antiochus , the third' after Sculfucus , 4 Hiſtory of the 
Chaldzans in three Books , and relates the afttons of theiy" Kings, 
mentions one of them named Nabuchodonoſor &c. Here we fd 
were? Ziwnov , butin the Text of Tatian, wer' our after Alexan= 
der. And indeed this reading ſeems moſt conſonant to the ſtory. 
The next to Alexander was Seleucus Nicator: the next to him, Antio- 
chus Scrig; The third, Amiochus O05, who began his ra. wap} one 
ycars after the death of Alexander : Now,it 1s poſſible that Beroſus 
at the time of Alexander's taking Babylon might be thirty years old or 
leflez and at his go®® year or ſomewhat younger might dedicate 
his Hiſtory to Amtiochus @5, Or we may ſay,that by Antiochas 
che third from Alexander is meant Amiochus Surg reckoning Alexan- 
der himſclf incluſively for one , Seleucws the fecond yes 2s Sowtrhe 
the third 5 to whom from the death of Alexander. are but 44 years : 
And in approving thi Accompr we may retain the reading of Euſe- 
bias , ſuppoling the firſt to be Selewcus , the ſecond Antiochus Soter, 
the third Antiochus Qtos : neither is this inconſiſtent with Geſner's 
Tranſlation of the words of Tatian war' AMefavd\pov yevdutevos as in 
Stephens edition , of Euſebius 3: or weT' AXfcvgeov yeyords, as in Ta- 
tran himſelf, que Alexandri atate wixit : which interptetation_ 
f lib. de Si- f Ozzphbrras Pamrinyus allo follows. But conſidering theſe words more 
byl.  intentlyircame into my mind (ſaith Yoſivs) thar it might better be 
rendred que Alexanart late natus eft , whereby all ſcruple may be 
8 Þ | taken 


- of. Scal, 
in Enſcb. 
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eaken away , ſuppoſing Bereſss to have been born Lur two years be< 
fore Alexanders dcath 3 ' By which accomprt he ul have been tur 64. 
years old when Attgcbrs ws towhom he d. arcat d his Bock be- 
gan to reign : which way focvcr it is, Beroſs pubhſhcd tas H fiery 
1n the time of Ptolemes i hiladelphas;tor he rergned 38 years, and 
in the ſixth ycar of his reign Amtrochw Soter bcegan.torcign.in Syria 
in the 22*of Atrochas ©45;, to one of whom Amutrochw dedicated 
his Book,. Burt by no mcans can we aflcnt ro the Learned 5 6 owredns * in Tatiang 
Geſuerus, who by Alexander conceives:tO ve meant not he who was 
ſirnamed the'Gr.at ſon, of Philrp, bur char Alexander wiio-fucceded 
Demetrius Soter, in the Kingdome of Syria , and was fuccerded by 
Demetrius Nicamor 3 by: Autrochus Underiianding  Antiocbas: Sedetes, 
who Reigned next after Demetrius Nicargy : for it it were {o', Be+ 
roſus muſt have been a_ whole age later than Maretho 3 bur. Mazetho 
flouriſhed: under Phsladelphus ( as Voſstys cliewhere proves). Fl1lu- 
delpbus dicd in the third year of the 133* Olympiad ; but Antrochus 
Sedetes invaded Syria in the firit of the 16c** Olympiad : How then 
could Beroſus live fo late , wl:o was a little precedent to CAaetho, 
as Syrcellus expreſicly affirms? Again, we may aſſert the time of 
Beroſus another way. * Plinyſaith-he gave accompt of 480 ycars, "lib.s.c.s 5; 
which doubtleſs were years of Natonaſjar : now the era of N.4o- 
paſſ ar begun in the ſecond year of the 8** Olympiad; from which if 
we reckon 480, it will fall upon the later end of Amttochvs Soter”s 
reign 5 whercfore Beroſus dedicated his Book cither to him or to 
Amtiochus O55 his ſon. Theſe Arguments will not ſuffcr us rodoubr 
of the time of Beroſus, | 
This Beroſus is mention'd by many of che Antients. !/V'itrevius jy 
ſairh,he firit ſetled #1 the 1/land Coos and there opened Learning. * For  , pas 4 buy - 
ſephus thar be introduced the Writings of the Chaldzans concerntag pion.lib. r, 
Aslronomy and Philoſophy among the Grecians. ? Pliny that the Athe- *' lib.7.c.37c 
nians , for his dtUtne Predifions, dedicated to him publiquely in ther 
/mhaſiuns a Statue with a golden Tongae. He is mention'd likewiſc 
by ® Tertullian, and the Author of the " Chroutcon Alexandrinum, "in Apoloe 
He wrote Babylonicks or Chaldaicks, in three Books : for they are ger. c. 19. 
cired promiſcuouſly under both rheſe Titles : The Babylomchs of Bee " p. 48. 
roſus , ® Atheneus Cites 3 bur T attan ſaith, be wrote the Chaldatck Hi- * deipn.l.14. 
ſtory in three Books, And ? Clemens Alexandrinw cites Beroſus , bis * Strom. 1, 
third of Chaldaicks; and elſewhere, ſimply bis Chaldaick Hiſtortes : 
And Azathtas affirms, te wrote the antiquities of the Aſſyrians and 
Med&; for"thoſe Books contained not only the Aſſyrian or Chal- 
dean affairs but alſo the Median; % Agathias , as ſomewhere Beros lib, 2, 
ſus the Babylonrtan, and Athezocles, and Simacws , relate , who have 
Recorded the antiquities of Aﬀſyrians azd Mcdes. Ourof this work 
Joſephus hath preſerved ſome exccllnr fragments 3 Burthe ſuppo- * Aniquic, 
ſititious Beyoſus of Arnnmus is molt trivial and fooliſh, of theſame Jud, 1. 5. 
kind as his Megaſthenes and Archilocbus :; many Kings arc there rec- contra A- 
kon'd which arc no where to be found 3 and ſcarce 15 there any of P!0D. lid. »; 
B 2 choſe 
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choſe fragments which Jofephas cites our of the true Beroſus: on 
the contrary , ſome things are plainly repugnant , as when he faith 
Semiramis built Babylons whereas Joſephus laith Beroſus wrote, that it 
was not built by Semiramrs. 

A daughtcr of this Beroſus is mention'd by * Tuftin Martyr a Ba- 
bylonian Sibyl , who propheſied at Came 3 This cannot be under- 
Kood of that Cumear Sibyl, who lived in the time of Tarquinius 

_ Priſcus;, for betwixt 7 arquriaus Priſcus and the firſt Pontick war ( in 
which time Beroſus lived ) are 245 years ; but of ſome other Cu- 
mean Sibyl of much later time. Thar there were ſeveral Sibyls, who 


* lib. de Si- propheficd at Came,* Oruphriss hath already proved out of the Trea- 


by l. 


tiſe of wonderful things aſcribedro Ariſtotle 3 and out of Martianus 
Capella,and other Writers. 

Ler:ſus being the perſon who introduced the Chaldarck Learning 
into Greece,wc ſhall with him cloſe the Hiſtory of the Learncd Per- 
ſons or Philoſophers amongltt the Chaldgars. | 
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IS CT, FE 
The Chaldaichk Inflitition, and Sets, 


GRAEs 1 


That all Profeſſors of Learning Were more 
peculiarly termed Chaldzans. 


. Of theſe is * Deodorus to be underſtoods who relates , that Belus » 1, x: 
znſtituted Prieſts exempt from all publick charges ai;d duties , whom the 
Babylonians call Chaldzans. Stratos adds, that there was a peculiar 
babitation in Babylonia a'lotted for the Philcſop! ers of that Spur 
who were termed Chaldzans; and that they inhabited a certain Tribe 
of the Chaldzans , azd a portion of Babylonia, adjoyung to the Ara» 
bians aud the Perfian-Guf, 

There were thoſe Chaldears who, as ® Cicero ſaith, were named ®, 
nt .from the Art , but Nation, And of whom he is cl{cwherc to be 
underitood, when he affirms that © i2 Syria the Chaldeans excel for *© 
knowledge of the Stars, and acutereſs of #it ; and © Q. Curtius, who «jig, 
deſcribing the ſolcmnity of thoſe who went oug of Baty/on ro meer 
Alexander, faith, Then went the Magi after thetr manner, pext 
whom , the Chaldeans, Non vates modo fed artifices. Bat ylontiorum : 
Where though ſome interpret artifices , thoſe Aſt: ologers who made 
Inftruments for the praftiſe of thetr Art , yer Curttus ſees to in- 
tend no more then the Chaldzans of both ſorts, the Plcbeian Tragel- 
men, and the Learned. 

Ot rhefe Chaldears peculiar!y ſo termed, is © Laerteus likewiſe to * in prozm, 
be underitood,when he cites as Authors of Philofuphy dmongſt the 
Perſians the Mag! , amongſt the Babylonians or Aſlyrians the Chal- 
dxzans. And Heſycbizs , who interprets the word Chaldeas, a kind 
of Magt that know all things. 


CHAP, 


*lib, 1. 


* lib. 6. C. 
26. 


739. 
© lib, 


> lib. 16, p. 


Borſippe , another Ciry of Ba/ylomia dedicared ro Apollo and Drana., 
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CHnap, II, 
T heir Inſtitution. 


Heſe Chaldeazs preſerved their Learning within themſclves, 

by a continued Tradition from Father to Son. They learn wet, 
( ſaith * Drodorus ) after the ſume faſhion as the Greeks ; For among(t 
the Chaldears, Philoſophy is deliver d by Tradition inthe family , the Son 
recetVing it from the Father , being exempted from all other employment ; 
and thus having their Paxents for thetr Teachers , they learn all things 
fully and abundantly , —_— more firmly what is communicated to 
them : and being brought up 11 theſe Diſciplines from Children , they ac- 
quire a great habit in Aſtrology , as well becauſe that age is apt to Learn, 
as for that they tmploy ſo much time in Study, But among the Greeks, 
for the most part they come 2.497 ANT , and attain Philoſophy very late ; 
and having beſtow' d ſome time theretn , quit 1t toſeck out means for theiy 
Lrvyely-hood : and though ſome few grvue themſelves up wholly-to Philoſo- 
phy, yet they perfiſt in _— only for gath, continually 1nnovating 
Some things in the moſt conſiderable Doftrines , and never follow thoſe that 
went before them ;, whereas the Barbarians perſevering alwayes 1n the 
fame, r ecetve each of them firmly : But the Greeks aiming at gain, by 
this Profeſſion ereft mew Sefls , and contradifiing one another 18 the moſt 
conſiderable Theorems , make therr Diſciples dubious ; and their minds, as 
dong as they Iiue, are in ſuſperſe and doubt, neither can they firmly belteve 
any thing : for if a.man examine the chiefeſt 'Sefs of the Philoſophers, 
be will find them mot different from one another , and direflly oppoſite tu 
the principal Aſſerttons. l 


CHaPe, IIT. 


Sets of the Chaldzans diſtingniſhed 
according to their ſeveral Habitations. - 


A Sall Profeſſors of mo amongſt the Chaldears ,- were dt- 

ſtinguiſhed from the reſt of the Pcople by the common Deno- 
mination of the *Country , Chaldears ; ſo were they diſtinguiſh'd 
amoneſt themſclvcs into Sets , denominarcd from the ſeveral parts 
of the Country , whercin thcy were ſcared : whereof * Pliny and 
> Straho mention Hippareres from Hippareuam , a Ciry in Meſoph- 
tamia ; Babylonans, trom Balylons Orchenes , (* a third Chaldaick 
Doftrine ) — Orchoe a City of Chaldea; and Borſippenes , from 


And 
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And though 4 Diodoriprifer the Chatdeus ' brtore the Graetars, 
for their perſeverance tn rhe- ſame DoRtines wizioue - innovatohs:s 
yet we muſt nor infer thence , thar thete)-was afi 'univorſal contene of 
Do&rine amongR them 3 buronly , tizar each of #1m was coriſtent 
in belicf, and mainrcnance of his' own Sc& , wweitvur imro-uling 
any new Opinion, For , thar amongtt theſe $A ttiere was! no-ab» 
{ture agrecment, is manifcſt from Strabo, wiio'adds that * rbey ded, 
( 48 7n arfſerent Sets ). aſſert comrary Dotirmes ; * ſoume-of them calens 
lated Nativities, othersdiſapprovedit $' W iictice ® Lutretius, vc 

The'Babylonick Dofrive aoth oppoſe a 
The Chaldee, and Aſtrology 0je throws. - 


ky \ p\ >; 
GC: A BabNee or; when 


 Sefts of the, Chalderans ditinguiſhed! 
according totherr ſeveral Scrences. - 


"A Note { more ptoper Y diftinfHoh bf S:48 ainongſt the Lear- 
FA ned Childears, rhete was, atteording ro the ſeveral Scrtnaes 
which they profcit The 'Progher * Dine] 'tckithhgtiow Neb ack 
womoſar ſent tor all rhe Learned MQh 3] t& tell ting hb Dicatn, takes 
oceaiion co'nartie the principal of thei; iwh.th Wet&fout 3 Hbarts« 
mim, Aſbaphim, Mecaſheptrmn, Chnſaim, © 1B DD -nnanicns 


Mir? whs 


tural thing? ;, and by Tathlattes , thiſe 57 wh6 dA} Fed theikfelies 
bs contemplitive Science ; Which itirttpreration ſults" well with 
Detivarion 'of the word: gor' as fant would have -fromiichdr 
Miki, Buyint Bones , (for thacehe Mapy petformed «their Riges Vnith 
Dexd'rirvns botices.). nor Tit Chara &'Pes ot $274} ( imregard, 
the Egyptians uſcd to tall cheit Wife Perſons, 'Sctibes4 )-forifle 
Word in Chaldee is not taken itt rhat ſenſe; barren; chamadia 
Perſian word, ( by Tranſnwration of » into w ) ſignifying to mow, 
whence Elmactnus inſtcad of this Perſe-Chaldee , uferh rwo Arabick 

Words , Albochamaon, walarraphaon 5 #iſe and Knowing Perſors. 

The Hhartumim, therctore, were not ( as commonly rcender'd ) Ma- 

g:crans , bur rather ſuch as ſtudied the Nature ct all things, under 

which contemplation is comprchended Theology, and Phylick, the 

knowledge of Beings, Divine and Natural. 

© Aſbaphim ® Fachtades expounds thoſe Magi qui ſcientiam affiuam 

excolebant : fo Conitantinus renders him, but adds , that Fachrades is 

miſtaken , and that the Aſhaphim were rather the ſame as Souphoun #1: 

Arabich, wife, Religious Perſous This indeed, is the more probable z 

' Sowphoun is an attribute , propcr to thoſe who dcliver'd all Theoe. 
logy, Myſtically, and Allegorically , dcrived from Souph, _ 

Ennmic 
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either for that the Garments of theſe profeſiors of. Theology ; were 


-made:only of #00) never'of, 11k 5 or, from attering and wailing the 
things which concern the Love of God , under the figures of vilible 
things : whence is deriv'd, the ord Haiſeuviph, Myſtrck T beology ; 
and perhaps ,;. from the Hebrew roar, Aſhaph, comes the Greek 
50$5z: the firſt attribute giyen by the Greeks to Learned Perſons, 
afterwards changed into qi\coop@-. Theſe Aſbaphim, the. ordinary 
Interpretation-of the Text in; Datel ſtyles Aſtrologers : and Aber 
Ezradcrives the Word from wo2 !ny-ight , becauſe they obſerve the 
Heavens, at that time; But the Aſtrologers arc meant afterwards by 
the Word Chaſdim, ( laſt of the four. ) The Aſbapbim of the Chal- 
deans , ſeem rather to be the ſame with the Mags of the Perſians, 
Prieſts , the profeſſours of Religious Worſhip, which they termed 
Manich, I 

Seeeeſh him properly ſignifieth Revealers, (that is, ) of abſtruſe 
things : the Word is derived from C haſhaph , which the Arabrans 
Rill-ufe in theſame ſenſe of Revealing : Mecaſhphim are generally 
taken , (as by. R. Moſes, Nachmarides, Abrabamel, and others ) 
for ſuch as praRtifed Diabolical Arts : not improperly; render'd , 
Sorcerers, 

-:CHaſdim, (or Chaldearms) was an attribute ( as we ſhewed for- 
merly ) conferred in a particular ſcnſe upon the Learned Perſons of 
che.Cbaldears :- Amongſt whom 7 ge = yet, more parti- 
cular, ic ignity dhe profcfſoprs of Aſtrology , this being a ſtudy 0 
whictt \thcy were, more, eſpecially addi&cd., and for.which moſ 
eminent z theſe are rhoſe Chaſaim, whom Strabo ſiyles yanguing 
ol5TdNouicess a ronomecal C haldears. q | A 
- . Beſides theſe: four kinds (which ſeem to have been the prin-' 
cipal,:) there are ſeveral others mention'd , and prohibited by the 
Levitical Law, Dewt, 18, 10, Choſer, Caſmim, Megnonenim, Menge 
cheſbim, Hhober,; Hhaber, Shel, Ob, Fideont , Doreſh el Hammetem, 
oÞi Marmoyides reciting thern all , adds, that, they were ſeveral ſorts-of 
Diuiters ſprung up of old amangſt the Chaldeans, Jachiades mentions 
eliem, as particular kinds of the Meraſbphim, Rr row 
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Tnurt SEconD PART, 


The Chaldaick, Dodrine. | 


Rat yRom the four general kinds of che profefirs of Leno 

Sia amongit the © baldears, mention'd bs the Fropiie Daniel, 

9 2&6 (of which we * laſt created) may be inferred, Of whar «,,. .. 
SAD Parts or Scientes the Chaldaitt Dodtine 'did confiſt. Fg. 5. 

The Hbartumim were cmployed'in Dautierand Natural ſpeculation 5, chap. 4. 

The Aſbaphim, in Kel:grow worſkip, and Kites ; The Mecaſk phim, 

and Chiſaim in Prumateony thee by: Aſtrolopy , thoſe by other Arts : 
Which-rwo laſt, Diodorw, tpeaking of the Learned Chaldears , comms 

 prehends undcr the common name of- Aſtrolegers z 'the other two, 

und&r that of Natural. Philoſophers, arid Prieſts + tor he ſaih , they | 

imitated the /Egy/t1an Pridfis, Naturalifts, and Aſhrologers, __— 

_ In treating therefore! of the (h4/zaich Dodtrine , 'we ſhall firſt 

lay down-rheir ! heology, and Phyſick , the proper ſtudy of rhe 
Hhartumim ; Next, their Aſtrology, andotir Arts of Diviration, 

praQis'd by the Chaſdtm, and CMecaſhphim : thirdly, their 1 beuxgy , 

' and haGily, their Gods, Which contemplation ana rites were peculiar 


to the Aſbaphm. 


: £1 ”* 
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SE crT, L 
T heology, and Phy/ick, 


_ Chaldaick Dodrine, in the firſt place confiders all Beirtgs; E. 
as well Divinc, as Natural : the eontemplation of che firſt, is 
Theology; of the latter, Phylick, | 

* Zoroaſtcr diuided all things into three kinds ; the firft Eternal; » p11 in 
the ſecoud bad a begtnining tn time , but ſhall have wo end ;, the third Orac. P. TY 
Mortal : the two firit belong to Theology. The Sabje of 1 heology, 
( faith * Euſebrus , fpeaking doubricle of the followers of Zaroaſter ) » ep 
They aturaed into four kinds ;, The firſt ts God, the-Father and King : Evang. lid, 
wext him, there followeth a multitude of other Gods ;, in the third place 4. cap. 3. 
they rank Demons ; in the fourth Heroes, or, according to others, An- 
gels, Dxmons, and 5oub, | 
:' The rhird , or mortal kind ts the Subjc of _ 3 It compre+ 
hends all rhings marcrial z which rhey divide inro ſeven Worlds, one 
Empyreal, thirce «£thertal, three Corporeal, £ 
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Of the Eternal Being, God. 
Ts firſt” kind of things (according to Zoroaſler) 1s Eternal , 


the Supreme God. {x the firſt place ( ſaith Euſebiws ). they 
eoriceirie that Gad:the Father and King caught th be ranked. This the 


Delphian Oracle ( cited by Porphyrius ) confirms (11; : | 
\_ Chaldes and Jews wiſe only. , worſhipping A C; SID 


: Purely a ſelf-bego'ten God and King. ' 


This is that principle <f which the Author. 'of the Chaldaitk Sum- 
ma'y faith, They conceive there 6 oze preveiple of all' things, -and 
declares that it is one and good. ' [0+ LIEN 43:1 
* Porph.vit. . * God ( 45 Pythagoras 1.armt.,of the Magi, who terth him Oro- 
Pyrhag. maſdcs) 1h body. reſembles Light, in hu Soul Truth; That God 
( according to the Chaldaick opinion) is Laght , beſides the reſti- 
n-ony of Euſebi, may be intcrred from the Oracles of Zoroaſtey, 
bpx2;,0vyo, Wherun arc frequently mentioned the ? light , beams, and ſplendor of 
Kat diy yo; the Father. | ry 

DAT 05s In the ſame ſenſe they likewiſe termed God a Fire; for yr in 
Chaldece fignifying both Light and Frre,thcy tockLight and Fire pro- 
muſcuor fly ( as amongſt many others Plato doth when he ſaith that 
God began to compownd- the whole body 3 the world out of frre and earth : 
by which fire he aftcrwards profcſieth ro mean the Sun whom he 
ſtiles the trig teſt ard whiteſt of things , as if ligtt and fire , bright- 
ncfs and whiteneſs were all one; ) this is Manitcft from the Zoroa- 
ſtrzxan Oraclcs alſo , wherein he is ſomctimes called ſimply fre , 
ſumctimes the paternal fire , the one fire, the firH fire above. 

Upon this ground ( doubtlefle ) was the worſhip of Fire inſti- 
tured by the Antient Chaldears , and © from them derived to the 
Pcriians ; of wjuch hercaftcr,when we ſhall come to ſpeak of their 
Gods and Rel gious Rites, | 


; GCuar 


The emanation of Light or Fire from 
God. 


© Agath. 


NOd being (as we have ſhewn) an Intellcual Lightor Fire did 

JF zot (as tl c Oraclc ſaith) ſhut up bis own. fire within bis intel- 
lefual power , bur communicarcd ir to all Creaturcs ; firſt and im- 
mediately 
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mediately to the firſt Mind ( as the ſame Oracles aflcrt) and toall 
other zviternal and incorporcal Beings , (under which notion are 
comprehended a multitude of God's Angels good Dzmons and the 
Souls of Men) :. The next emanation is theſupramundane light an 
incorporeal infinite luminous ſpace in which the Intcllcual Beings 
reſide ; The {upramundane light kindles the firſt corporcal World , 
che Empyrcum or ficry Heaven , which being immed ately beneath 
the incorporeal light, 15 the highcſt brighteſt and rareſt of bodies, 
The Empyreum diffuſeth it (clf ctxough che Aither which is the next 
body below it , a fire lefle rcfin'd, than che Empyreum : Bur thar ir 
is fire, the more condens'd parrs thereof , the Sun and Stars,ſurhu- 
ently evince 3 from rne-Acher this fire is cran{mireed tothe material 
or {ublunary worldzfor though the matter wacreof it conſiſts be nor 
light bur darkncſſe , (as arc alſo the marcrial or bad Dzmons) yer 
thus * CNS fire aQuares and gives lite to all it's parts , inſynua- * Ccomyenov 
ring,diffuling it ſelf, and peactracing cven to the very Center: paſ- .vvg Orcas. 
{ing from above ( ſaith tic Oracle) t0: the oppoſite part , through the 
Center of the Earth, We ſhall dcfcribe this more fully, wixcn we 
creat of the particulars. | 


"CNA HE 
. . Of. things eviterual.and incarporeal. 


He Second or middle kind of Things ( according to Zorvaffer 
is _ Which) 15 n tp me ut ro Kerr _ _ 
. monly termed #viternal. ) To thrs belong that ' mwltztade of Gods 
which Eufehin ſaith |= ob next ifs God the! Pather an King z 
and the Souls of Men : Zſelus and the other Summariſt of rhe Chal- 
daick DoArine name them'in'this order, 1mtelig:bles;Intelligibles aud 
Intellettugls , Intellefluals ;, Fountajis.s Hyperarchit or Pris i s; 
Unzol4 Cod; 3 Zoked Gdgs ;, Angels; Demons z Souls. * All tha * Euſeb, 
conccive to be light, (except the 111 Dzxmons whictr are dark.) 
> Over this middle kind Zoroaſter held Mithra tg prefide , 'whom » par. 
the Oracles ( ſairh Fſe{w ) call the. Mind. © This is emploted abqut * luc. 
ſetondary things, 462 Wade” 


£1-A Bib Woo. 

The Firſt Order. 

N the firſt place arc three Orders, one Intligible, another 'Zpjel- 
bgibſ hd. intellefinal, the third' SxtelleFual,'..\The firſt order 


is of Intelligibles ,ſeems to be (as thc Learned Pa:ricim con- 


C 3 jegures 


Igmrio bng 


whic 
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jeEtures;for Pſcllus gives only a bare account,not an expoſition of theſe 
things) that which is only underitood : This is the higheſt Order : 
The ſecond or middle Order is of Intclligibles and Intelle&uals , 
that is, thoſe which are underſtood , and underſtand alſo , as Zo- 
roa#tey. 

There are Intelligibles and Intellefuals, which undertanding are un- 
deritood. | 
-  Thethirdis of IntelleQtuals; which only underſtand : as being 
Intelle&, either efſentially or by participation , By which diſtin- 
Rion , we may conccive that the higheſt Order is above Intell, 
being underſtood by the middle fort of Minds. The middle Order 
parricipates of rhe Superiour,but conſiſts of Minds which underſtand 
both the ſuperiour and'themſelves alſo, The laſt, Order ſeems to be 
of Minds, whoſe office is tro underſtand not only themſclyes bur ſu- 
periours and inferzours alſo. TESSTTe 

Of rhe firſt of which Orders,the Anozymus Author of the Summary 
of the Chaldaick Dodtrine,thus:Then(v1z. next the one & good )they 
worſbip a certain paternal Depth conſifting of three Triads ;, each Triad 
hath a Father, a Power, and a Mind: Tſellus ſomewhat more fully ; 
Next the One they aſſert the paternal Depth compleated by three 7 riads : 
each of the Triads hauing a Father first, then a Power middle, arid a 
Mind the third amonght them : which (Mind) ſbutteth up the Triad with- 
71 1tfelf, theſe they call alſo Inteſligibles. . £20 

This Triple Triad ſcems to be the ſame with'the Triad mention'd 
in the Oracles of Zoroatter, What Pſellws terms Father , he calls 
Faber allo... :: .. L 


. 


11 © The Father perfeBied all things, and Paternal Monad 


| __ the Paternal Monad 15, . 
Thay _ which Pſclius calls Power, he terms alſo the power of 
tbe Father. SR | | 
\ _ » Nether did be whe hes own fire tn bis Intelleual power, 


ind ——— The ftrength of the Father 
 Andghe Duad generated by the Monad and reſident with him : 
; be Mongd us enlarged which generates two, 
. | The Duad reſides with him. S 
This is alſo the firſt paternal Mind; for the third of this Triad, which 
Pſellws terms the Mind, he faith is the ſecond Mind. 
The, Father perfefied all things, and delivered them over 
Tothe ſecond Mind, which all Man-kind calls the firft. 
And as Pſelh faith; that this Mind ſhugs up the Triad and paternal 


Depth within it ſeltg. ſo. Zqreafter. ' © : 
It is the Bound of the paternal” Depth and Fountain of Intel- 
| lefuals, 
And again, 


19 » Tt proceded not further but remain din the paternal Depth, 


*T10JI G 
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CHapr, WV. 
. The Second Order. 


TExt theſe (faith Pſellus) there 6 another Order , of I1melligibles 
and Intellefinals ; This alfo is divided three-fold, into Fynges, 
Synoches, and Teletarchs, With him agrees the Anonymous Sum- 
mariſt ; 7hen ts the Intelligtble Tynx 5 next which are the Synoches , 
the Empyreal, the eAtberial and the Material ; after the Synoches, are 
the Teletarchs. 
The firſt are Jynges, of vvhich the Oracle 
_— tgent Fy nges ao themſelves alſo uadertand from the Fa» 
ther 
By unſpeakable counſels Leing moved ſo as to underit and; 
Pſellws 1 with ithey are certatn powers next to the paternal Depth conj;fting of 
three Tyiads ( 1 vvould rather read, the paternal Depth which confists of 
three Triads,tor lo it is deſcribed in thetoregcing Chaprer by theſame 
Author) whech, according to the Oracle, undersl and by the, paternal 
Mind , which contains the cauſe of them ſi.gly within it ſelf : Plerho, 
They ave Intelleflual ſpectes conceiued by ihe F ather,they themſelues being 
pr Ar alſo and exciting conceptions or notto1;s by unſpeakable counſelss 
e ſeem co: be the deas deftribed by the” Zoroalirzan Ora- 


'y The Mind of the Father ma 4 ron noiſe 4 under flandin 
: " by Uigorow rounſels' * (1). þ 
' Omnit-form Idea's, and flying out of one fountain > :r 
\'\ -They ſpring forth, for Joon the. Father was the counſel and 
\ ends 


But they were dpoided , being by Intellfiual þ re difribs 
bed vl 
> +4: Jito other IntalleAuals, for the Ki ws aid ſet Gifore the 
multi-form world BY {43 7? 
An 1 melleiual incorreptible pos > the print of whoſe 
1.J:f8 1:2 oform tf DIO Ono t 21 1) 
1. He promoted chniagh the world, and accordingly 'theworld 
was framed 
Beantified Fe all kind E Idea s of which there is one foun- 
tain, .,} \ 
Out of obLh Came ads forth 5 wndiiftributed. 
Being brokg1n, abowt the, Bonlies off the world which through 
the vaſt 'Rereſſes | 
Like ſwarms are dlivied FUE about every Wa 
Imellcftwil Notions fromthe A 0ry gig, —_ the 
AD? ©, \ flaner of pre. ny "oO | 
OI EIOTe » In the point of fleep'sſſe Times of this «obs we ei 
VYFE Primi- 
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Primigeniow Idea the firſt ſelf-badding fountain of the 
Father budded. 


Upon which words Preclus , having citcd them as an Oracle of 
the Gods , adds, Hereby the Gods declared as well where the ſubſi- 
flence of Idea's is, as who that God is who contains the one fountatn of 
them, as. a'ſo, after what manner the multitude of them proceded out of * 
this Fawntain , and how the world was made according tathem, A 
that they are movers of all the Syſtemes of the World, aud that they are all 
{ntellefiual eſſeutially: Others may find out many other profound things, 
by ſearching tuto theſe Druine Notions 5, but for the preſent let it ſuffice 
ws , to know that the Gods then ſelves ratify the Comtemplations of Plato, 
for as much as they term thoſe Intellelual Cauſes Idea's; and affirm that 
they gave pattern ta the Worid , aud that they are Comceptions of the Fa- 
ther : for they remain tm the Intelletions of the Father : and that they 
go forth to the making of the world , for ports tmplies their going 
forth : and that they are of all forms , as contatnang the Cauſes of all 
things diLiſible : and that from the fountaineos. Idea's there proceded 
others, which ty ſeveral Parts framed the world, and are ſatd to be like 
ſwarms ( of Bces ) becauſe they. beget the ſecundary 1dee's ; thus 
Procls, 

The ſecond are the Symches which are three , the Empyreal, the 
e£tberial , the Material : an{werable to the ſeveral Worlds, which 
they govern: 'for they ſecm.to: be Minds, which recciving from 
Hecate the influcnce of that fire which diſpenſerh life, infuſe icinto 
the Empyrcal, Atherial,and. Material Worlds,and ſupport and go- 
vern thoſe Worlds and give them vital Motion. The Oracle termeth 
thum Amoches, IE 

Each world bath intellefiual Anoches inflexible , where Pſellws in- 
ecrprets them the moſt excellent of Intelligible Species, and of thoſe that 
are brought down by the Immortals 1n this Heaven , tn the head of whom 
& concerved to be a God, the ſecond from te Father, 

-  Fhelaſtof this Ordcr arethe Teletarchs, joyned with the Synoches 
by the Oracle. DS | 

The 7 eletarchs are comprebended with the Symoches. 

This ſecond Order or Triad, Proclus and Damaſetwoften mention, 

'Ryling| i 'by the double, name of Intelligent and IntelleBual, 


Cray, VI, 
The third Order. 
noe, JR laſt Ordet is of Intallefiwals ; * Plellus After the middle 
; Order is the Intellefiual having one pateynal Triad , which con- 


bfis of the once above ,' and of Hecate ond. of the twice above ; _ 
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another, ( Triad ) which conſiſts of the Amiliats, which are three ; "Ard 
ove, the; Hypezocos, Theſe are ſeven fouiitatis, Anonymus ſummariſt, 
Af. er tbeſe are the fountasnous Fathers called alſo Coſmagogues z the firit 
of wham 48:called the once above, next whom 1s Heeate z, then the tmice 
above , next whom three 'Amtlit z and lait, the Hypezacos..  : + .. 
Of the Coſmagoges Pſellus interprets the Zornaftrean Oracle, 
- Ob how the world bath wntellefual Guides tuflextble!- Ce 
. The Chaldeans, ſaith he , aſſert Powers in the world, which they term 
Coſmagogi',, ( guides of the world ) for that they guide the world by pro- 
uident AMotrons. Theſe Powers the Oracle calls wvoxnaes. Suftatners \ a8 
ſuſtatuing the.whole world.. The Oracleſatth , they. are tmmoveable, im- 
plying their ſetled Power:z, ſuſtenttue, devoting thetr Guardianſbip,\Theſe 
Powers they deſigue, aily by the Cauſes and tmmotility. of the worlds. 
Plecho. interprets them the moſt excellent of Intell{z1ble Species, and of 
thoſe that 'are brought down by immortals in this. Heaven. The Cory- 
plizeus of whom,he concetues to be a God, the ſecond from the Father, 
The Amil:i# alſo, and the Hypez3cos arc mentioned by the Ora- 
clc. 
from him 
Spring forth all the tmplacable ( Amiliti ) Thunders. | 
And the Receſſes ( ſuſcipient of Preſters ) of the omut-lucent Strength, 
Of Father-begotten Hecate, and Hypezoces the flower off ſire. 
. The Am licti { implacable ] are Powers ſo termed, for that they p7-11. ;« * 
are firm and not to be converted towards theſc intcriour things 3 Orac 


and allo cauſe chat Souls be nor allured by aftcfions, 


Cnar, VII. 


Fountains, and Principles. 


Eſides this laſt Order of Intelkeuals, which 7ſ-Uus ſtyles ſever 
| fount atns 5 and the Anonymus ſummariſt fountarnous fathers, rhe 
latter gives Acount ot many other fountains , They revereuce alſo 
( laith he ) a Fourntatrons Triad of Faith, Truth, and L5ve; they like- 
wiſe aſſert a Prizcipiative Son from the ſolar fountain ,, ar.d Archange- gown") 
lical , and the fountain of” Senſe, and fountatnous Judgment, and th 
fourtatn of Perſpetttues, aid the fountain of” Charatters which walket!» on 
wnknown Mars , and the fountainous Tops of Apollo, Olyris, Hurmes, 1a... 
they aſſert material fountains of Centers and Elements , atid a Zone of © © 
Dre.uns, aid a fountarnous Soul, 
Next the fountains, (aith Pſellus, are the Hyperarchit ; The Anony- 
mus more tully , Next the fountains, they ſay, are the Principal's, for Xp, 
the fauntathis are more principle then the prtuciples ; Borh theſe names of 
Fountatns and Principles are uſed by Dronyſius Areopazita, frequently ; 
cyen in the third Triad , he puts che name of Principles, d3xcy ( or 
Principalitics ) after whom the Arch-angels, | 
of 
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in Orac, 


* Reading ! 


7 v0, 


> ge42%, 


© Pſell, 
* Anon, 
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Of the Awtmal-produttue Prixciples , ( continues the Anonymus') 
vhe Hog is called Herate,"the middle principiative Soul , the bottom princta- 
tiveVirtae. Thisſcems to be that Hecate , whom Pſeles ſaith, they 
held tobe the fountain of Angels, and of Demons, and of Soals, and of 
Natares ; The ſame which the Oracle means, ſaying, 
On rhe left fide of Herate ,” is the fountain 24 virtue: for the Chal- 
deais, ( as Pſellus lairh) efteem Hecate a Goddeſſe, ſeated in the midale 
rink , ' and poſſeſſing 85 vt were the Center of all the Powers ; 11 her right 
payts they place the fountain of Souls , 11 ber left thefountain of goods or 
of Virtues; Moreover they ſay , the fountun of Souls 1s prompt to propa- 
gatiozs , but the Fountain of Virtues continueth within the bounds of its 
own Eſſence , and'is as aVirgin meorrupted ; which ſetledueſſe and im- 
mobility, "it receives from the power of the Amilift , and is guirt with a 
Virgin Zone. What Plellus here calls the fourtain of Souls , and the 
fountain of Virtues, ts the ſame which the Anonymss ſtyles , principiatrue 
Soul, and principtative Virtue, 


'S HAP, V JI ; 
Unxoned Gods, and Zoned Gods, 


TExt (the Hyperarchii, according to Pſel ) are the Azont, 
(Unzoned Cz0ds ) there are amongFsft them , ( faith the Anony+ 

mus ſummariſt ) * wnzored Hecates , as the Chaldaick, the Triec dotts, 
Comas , and Eccluſtick : The unzoned Gods are Sarapis and Bacchus, 
and the > Chain of Ofyris and of Apollo, ( continued ſeries of Geni- 
uſſes, conneRed in the manner of a chain ) they are called unzoned, 
for that they uſe therr power freely ( without rcſtrition ) #1 the Zones, 
and are embroned above the conſpicuons Derties : Theſe conſpicuous 
Deities are the Heavens and the Planets , ( perhaps of the ſame 
kind as the Intelligences , which the Peripatcricks aſſcrted Movers 
of the Sphcars ) and whereas helatth, they live #2 Power , iy ifxsig, it 
is the ſame Artribure which Dory gives the third of the ſecond 


. Hicrarchy, Tov of yicv ifsoiav. 


© {he Zoned Gods are next : ® Theſe are they which have ( confine- 
ment to ) particular Zones , and are rouled freely about the Zones of 
Heaven, aid have the Office of govermng the World ; for they hold,there 
is a Zoned kind of Deity , which inhabits the parts of the ſenſible world, 
axd gurrdeth ( or circleth ) the Regrons about the material Place, acccor- 
ding to ſeveral diſtributious. The ſame Office Dronyſims ſeems to aſ- 
ſigne to the ſecond and third Hicrarchics. 

Theſe Azor, and Zoner, are mentioned alſo by Damaſeius ; This 
(ſaith he ) ſerdeth out of her ſelf the fountain of a things, and the 
fountarnow © chatn 5, but That, (\cndeth out of her cle the foun- 
raihous chain ) of particulars ; and paſſeth #n: to Priuciples and Arch- 


ange's, and Azoni, and Lonzi, as the Law is of the proceſſion of the 


rYewown d 
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remeprd particular Fountains, Andby Proclus {The ſured. yams of '* P:oxm. 

the 4g delruered according to. ther. my Si ical. Piergretation, a thoſe Parmenid, 

which axe celebrated (y the —_ * Zanet,ard Azpniagpd Bonn * Rexd, 
which _— 


tains, wid. SR, as Ris wmerpret a rdets Zander, 
of th Goals,. Ix 4 DI £8), 11 BRI 2211. 


Onan Te” 


Angels and I mmaters al Bonn 


; Net (the Pans Fe the 4 Aageb. Aru, vt of PFVk 2 2 


| (onc of the Path 1an Magt, 
the Chaldxans) thar, he bnew the Ang = Ainiters —_—_— of 
 God(the true God) did watt on; bs Hah, ard tremble as ofruid, at the 
Beck and Conntenance, af the Lord; ; pam: Oracles mention 
reduArue Angels, which reduce. Souls, to them,draxing them from ſeweral in Fwy 
things. 

The.zext are Demons ;, Of theſc the * Chaldzans hold ſometa be * Piel. in 

ood, orhers bad, ® The good, they Once Va SORE Lighss the bag O'4c: 

Dare That there are my on ASS! realon PW 5 " Euſed. 
Oracle :., | 


Nature ile that there are pure Damors. 
The buwr'g ears gueR of ill matters are beneficial, and good, 


Nature ,or natural reajar , ſaith Pletho , anfoagdes » that the D, 
are holy, and that all thingy proceedus from God, who 16 ood inks Per 


are beneficial ; if the bhoomings of t Pak (vie of i lanes 
are good , much. mare are the Damars. ſuch , wbo are .tn a 4x lp 
T Mt, as partakrpg of Kage! RATE A betpg xr, AT | 


Tare. 
Cd A P. N, 


y ors, 


}Ext to Demons, Pellys (in his Epitome of the Chaldaick Do- 
Qrunc), placeth Souls, the laſt of eviternatheings 
* Of Forms,thc Magi,(and from them the Pit 


orcans and _ * Plethoin 


roniſts) aſſcre chree kindsz One wholly ſeparate from mareer , the Ocac, - 
ſuperce) (tial Intelligences 3 An orher infeparable from marecr , ha- | 
ving a ſubſtance: nox vgs bn it ſelf, bur dependent on mareer , 
rogcrher with which matter, w 


I ſomerimes diflolvcd by reaſon 
0 
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 _ Of jy's nature ſubje& © mutation ,'this kind of Soul is diffolved allo, 
__ and per ſheth. 'This'they hold ro be wholly Irtational.” | 
| © dRetwixrtheſe, they place a middle kind, a Rational Sovl, diffe- 
ring from the Supetceleitial Imelligences , for that iralwayes co- 
ex with matter; and from the Irrational kind, for that ir is not de- 
pendent on matter , bur on the contrary matter is dependent on it ; 
and it hath a proper ſubſtance _— ſubſiſtenc by ir ſelf. Ir is 
alſo indiviſible , as well as the Supcrcelcitial Intclligences, & perfor- 
ming ſome works in ſome manner ally'd ro theirs, being it ſelf alfo 
buſied inthe knowledge and conremplarign of Beings ,"cven unto 
the ſupreme God, and for this reaſon is Incorruprible, 
Pref. in © This Soul js an Immaterial and Incorporeal Fire, exempt from 
Orar. ... all compounds, and from rhe matcrial body; it is conſequently Im- 
mortal: for nothing material or dark is commixed with kcr, neither 
is ſhe compoundcd ſoas that ſhe may be tcfolved into thoſe things 
of which ſhe confiſts, | 
This Soul hath a ſelf-generate and ſelf-animare ſence ; for it is 
not moved. by another: tor if according to the Oracle, it is a por- 
tion of the Divine firc,and a Lucid firc,and Parcrnal notion, is 1s an 
immaterial and ſclt-ſubſiſtent torm, for ſuch is cycry Divine Nature, 
þ - and the Soul 15 part thereof, ” 
© Epic. * © '* Of humane'Souls they allege 'two. fountainous cauſes, the Pa- 
tcrnal Mind, and the Fountainous Soul: the particular Soul, accor- 
ding torhcm, procceds from the Fountainous,by the will of the Fa | 
thcr P ; , 


*;n O:a:. 


- f Now whereas there are ſeveral manſions, one wholly bright , 

Oral another wholly dark, others betwixt both, partly bright, partly dark, 

T the Peace beneath rhe Moon is circumnebulous , dark on every fide; 

the Lunary, partly lucid, and partly dark, one half bright, the other 

\dark'; the place above the Moon circumlucid, or bright throughout 
The Sol is ſeated in the circumlucid region, 

5 From thence this kind of Soul 1s often ſent down to Earth , 

upon ſeveral occaſions, citber by reaſon of rhe flagging of its wings, 

(ſo they term the deviation from its original perfeiton) or in obedience 


7, Pſel, epits 


to the will of the Father. 
> Plecho ip  * This Soul is alwayes coexiſtent with an Etherial my as its Ve= 
Orac, Hiculum, which ſhe by continual approximation maketh alſo immor- 


tal. Neither is this her Yehiculum inanimate in it fclf, but is ir ſclt 
animarcd with the other ſpecies of the Soul, the Irrational ( which 
the Wiſe call (43x) the Image of the Rational Soul) adorn'd with 
Phantafy and Senſe, which ſccth and heareth ir ſelf whole ou 
whole, and is furniſh'd with all the Senſes,and with all the reſt of 
__—_— faculties of = rt ES as 
ENS * Thus by the priticipal faculry of rhis body Phantaly, the Rational 
oe bis eoncinnty joyned roſucha body, and by ſuch a body ſome- 
times the Humane Soul is joyned with a Mortal body, by a ccrtain 
affiniry of nacure, the whole big infolded in rhe whole cnlivening 


Spirit 
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Spirit of the Embryon , rhis Yeb:culum ic ſelf being of rhe nature 
of a Spirit. | 

« The Image of the Soul, v:z. that part which being it ſelf voyd , . 
of Irrational 1s joyncd to the Rational part, and depends upon. the 
vehicle thereof , hath a part inthe circumlucidiregion; for the Soul 
never laycth down the vcliclc adhcrent to her. 


! The Soul bcing ſent down from the mantion wholly-bright, to : pjerho in 
{crve the mortal voy, thar 15, to operate therein for a certain time, Ocac. 


and ro animate and adorn it co her power , and being inabled ac- 
cording to. her {everal Virrucs do dwell in ſeveral Zones of the 
world , if ſhe pcrtorm her office well, goes back to the ſame place, 
bur if not well , ſhe retires to the worlt manſions , according ro the 


things ſhe hath done 1inthis lite. " Thus (the Chaldeans) reſtore = pel. in 
Souls to their firſt condition , according to the nicaſure- of rheir Epic, 


ſeveral purifications , inall ric Regions of the World ; ſome allo 
they conceive to ve car:ed beyond rhe World. 


CHar, XI, 
The Supramundane Light. 


Ll chcſe zvitcrnal and incorporcal Beings are feared in the Su- 
| pramundanc Light, which ir 1clf alſo is incorporeal, placed 
:mmediately above the higheſt Corporcal World, and fromthence 
extending upwards .to infinite ; 

Proclus (cited by S1mplictus on this Oracle of Zoroafter 

Abundantly antmating Light, Fire, ether, worlds.) 

ſaith, This Light is above all the ſeven Worlds , as.a Honad before or 
above tbe Triad of the Empyrgal , etherial, and Material worlds: 
adding , that this primary Ltght ts the Image of the. Paternal Depth, 
and ts therefore ſupramundae, becauſe the Paternal Depth 1s ſupramuns+ 
dane. And again, this Light, ſaith he, betng the ſupramundane Sun, 
ſends forth: Fountains of | Light 3 and; the Myſtick Diſcourſes tell us, 
that it's generality 1s among ſupramundane Things, for there. 1s the Solar 
torld , and the Kniterſal Light, as the Chaldatck Oracles aſſert." 

And again, the Centers.of the whole World , as one , - ſeem ta be fix'd 
in this : tr, if the Oracles fixed the Centers of the material world above 
it ſelf, tn the ether, proporttonably aſcending , we ſhall affirm that 
the Centers of” the higheſt of the worlds are ſeated tn this Light, 1s not 
bis firſt L1ght the Image of the Paternal Depth, aud for that reafeuſu- 
pramunduie alſo, becauſethat us ſo > | 


D 23 CHAP. 
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CunaAy. AE 


Of things T emporal C or Corruptible) and 
Corporeal. 


Hethird and laſt kind of things,according to Zoroaſter,is Cor- 

ruptible or Temporal 3 which as it began in time, ſo ſhall ir 
likewiſe in time be diſſolved : The Preſident over theſe 15 Ar:- 
Mares, 

Under this third kind are comprehended the Corporeal Worlds, 
the Empyrcal immediately below the Supramundane light, the X- 
therial next the Empyrcal , and the Material the loweit of all, as 
the Oracle ranks them. 

Abundantly armmating, Light, Fire, Ether, worlds. 
Theſe corporcal Worlds are ſeven 3 Orac., 
For the Father formed ſeven firmaments of worlds, 
Including Heaven 1n a round figure, 
He fixed a great company of tnerratick ſtars, 
He conſtituted a Heptad of Erratick animals, 
Placing the Earth inthe middle, but the water in the boſome 
of the Earth 
The Airy above theſe : 

Tſellus explaining how they arc ſeven , ſaith, They affirm that 
there are ſeven corporeal Worlds ; one Empyreal and firſt 5 then three = 
thereal;, and laſtly three Material , the fixed Circle, the Erratick, and 
the Sublunary Region : But this enumeration ſecms to fall ſhort; for 
he mentions but-rtwo ZErhereal Worlds (the Orb of fixed Stars and 
the Planetary Orb) and one Material, (rhe Sublunary __: ) as 
the Learned Patricias obſeryes , who therefore reckons the ſeaven 
ehus 3 One Empyreal , three Etherial , (the Fixed Orb, the Pla- 
nctary Orb, the Orb of the Moon) and three Elementary, (the AE- 
rial, the Watry, and the Terreſtrial 3 ) Bur perhaps it will better 
ſuit with the Oracle (which includes the Moon within the Plane- 
tary Orb, and placeth the Water under the Earth,) as allo with 
IT” ( who calls the laſt three Worlds, Material), to diſpoſe them 


3 
One Empyrcal World 
þ Three Arherial Worlds (raum 
Qorporeal Worlds " The Supreme ther next the Empy- 
ſeven, The Sphear of fixed Stars 
The Planetary Orb 
> Three Material Sublunary Worlds 

The Air 

The Earth 

The Warer, Neither 
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Neither can it ſeem ſtrange that the three laſt only ſhould be 
called Matcrial : for the Chaldzans conceiving matter to be a dark 
ſubſtance or rather Darknels it ſclf , che Empyreal and Zctherial 
Worlds, which ( as we ſhall ſhew ) conſiſt on of Light or Fire, 
cannot in their ſenſe be ſaid ro be Marterial, though Corporeal, 
The Empyreal or Fr## of the, ſaich Pſelu, they attribut- 
ed to the Mind , the eEtherial to the Soul, the Material to Na- 
Fure, 


Epitom, 14 


CHAP, AlllL. 
The Empyreal World. 


He * Firft of the Corporeal Worlds, is the Empyreal ; (by , ! 
Empyreum the Chaldzans underſtand nor, as the Chriſtian * © 
Theologiſts, the Sear of God and the Bleſſed Spirits , which is 
rather analogous to the Supreme Light of the Chaldzans , but 
the outmoſt Sphear of rhe Corporeal World ). Ir is round in 
figure, according to the Oracle , 


Iachſing Hetven in a round figure, 


It is alſo a ſolid Orb, or Firmament : for the ſame Oracles call it 
Giga, It conſiſts of fire, whence named the Empyreal, or, as 
the Oracles, the fiery wort ; which fire being immediately next 
the Incorporcal ſupramundane Light is the rareſt and ſubtileſt of 
Bodics , and by reaſon of this Subrilty penetrates into the A- 
ther , which is the next World below it, and, by Mediation of 
the Ather, through all che Material World : This may be evinced 
more particularly , ſaith Prochu , from the Divine Tradition (mean- 
ing the Zoroaſlrian Oracles): for the Empyreum penetrates through 
the e/Ethey , and the ther thro:ch the Material world ; and 
though all the IntelleFual Tetrads and Hebdomads have a Fount athous 
Order , and conſequently an Empyreal Preſident , nevertheleſs they 
are contatned inthe worlds, ſince ihe Empyreal paſſeth through all the 
Worlds. 

Neverthelcſſc , the Empyrzum it ſclt is fix'd and immoveable; as 
Simplicius, further explicating the Chaldaick Doftrine,acknowledg- . 
th, by this ſimilitude, Let us imagine to our ſelves (laith he ) 
two Sphears, one conſitiing of many Bodies , theſe two to be of equal 
bigneſs , bat place one together with the Center , and pat the other 
1to it ; = will ſee the whole world exiting in plate, moved 
:mmoveable Light , which world according to it's whole ſelf i im-. 
moveable, that it may imitate Plate, but is moved as toit's parts that 
herein it may bave by. thay Place, 

CHAP, 


zZO 
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C ua. IN. 
The Athereal Worlds. 


Frcr the Empyrzvm,the Oracle names the Zrher, Frye, e/ Ether, 

worlds ; confirm'd by Tſellus and the Anonymous Summarilt, 
who aſſert, that next the Empyrzum are thethree Erherial Worlds, 
bur of thele three they mention only two , (and rhofe miſapplied 
to the Matcrial Worlds) The Sphear of fixed Stars , aud the Plane- 
zary Sphear : The third ( perhaps implied though nor expreſt ) might 
be the ZErher which is betwixe the Empyrcum and the Sphear of 
fixed Stars, - | 

The Zcther is a fire ( as it's name implies ) leſs ſubtile than the 
Empyrcum , for the Empyreum penetrates through the e/Ether : yet is 
che Arher itſelf ſo ſubtile thar zt penetrates through the material World. 

The ſecond ZXrherial World is the Sphear of fixed Stars , which 
are the more compacted or condenſed parrs of the Achcrial fire, as 
Patrice ingentoully interprets thus Oracle , 

He compatied a great number of nerratick Stars 
Forcing (or prefling) fire to fire; 

The third ZErherial World is that of che Planctary Orb, which 
contains the Sun, Moon, and five Planets 3 ſtyled by the Oracles, 
Erratick animals and Firc 
 Heconſlituted a heptad of Erratick animals; 
and again, He conſtituted them any the ſeventh was that of the Suns 

Mingling fire in them, # 


CHA?, AM: 
The Material Worlds. 


EE laſt and loweſt are the Matcrial Worlds,which ?Pſel/us and 
the other Summariſt aſſert to be three ; meaning doubrleſs the 
Air, Earth,and Warcrsfor ſo the Oracle ranks them, 
Placing the Earth in the middle,but the water in the boſom of the Earth, 
The Air above them. | | 
This is that /aft order of Worlds,of which the Chaldaick ſumma 
ſaith, /t ts called terreſir1al, and the bater of light: it Is the region beneat 


the Moon, and comprebends within it ſelf matter, which they call the bot- 


zome. By which words it appcars upon what ground thc Chaldzans 
aſſerted only rhcſe Sublunary Worlds to contiſt of Matter , bur the 
Empyreal and Zcthcrial co be Immatcrial though Corporeal: for 
Martcr they underſtand to be rhe hater of Light, Darknefſe,and the 
Bottom of a narure quite diffcrent from rhe Empyreum and Arher 
whoſe very ſubſtance 15 Light ir ſelf, yet it is aQuared by their viviſi- 
cative fire which _— quite through jt even to the Center as 
we ſhewed formerly. 


Concerning 


The Chaldaick' Philoſophy: 
- Concerning the Earth, Drodoras Siculxs ſairh, they held 


peculiar ro themſelves, aflerung that zt is in Figure ke a Boat, and 


bollow,for which,as likewiſe for ocher things concerning the World, 


chey abound with probable Arguments. it 


| Pſellus adds; thar they ſometimes call this ſublunary 
CHnrar, XVI. 
Of Material Demons. 


F Dzmons , as we aid, they aſſerted two kinds, ſome good, 
others ill; the good, light, the ill, dark. The formerare thoſe 
whom®*Heſtazes calls the Mrnifters and Meſſengers of God,dwelling in 
bis preſence; But theſe,. he_delcribes as Terreſttal, wanuring up 
down, ' and exemies of Mankind, Of the Firſt we have treatedalrea- 
dy z of che Larter Pſcllus, in his diſcourſe upon this ſubjeR, gives a 
large accompt from one Marcus of Meſopotamia, who having been 
of rhis Religion, and well acquainted, with their Inſtitutions, was 
afterwards converted to Chriſtianiry: whar he relates, as well (rom 
the Do&tine ir ſelf , as from the place , ſufficiently appears to be 
of the Chaldaick Tradition, Ir is to this effe&. 
. Theſe Dzmonsare of many kinds, and various ſorts, both as to 
their Figures and Bodies, inſomuch- thar-the Air is full of them, as 
well that which is above us, as that which is round about us. The 
Earth likewiſc is full, and rhe Sca, and che moſt retired cavities 
and depths. | 
There are ſix general kinds of cheſe. Dzxmons. The firſt named 
Leliurius, which ignifies Fiery. This kind dwelleth in che Air char 
is above us: for from the places next' about the Moon, as being 
Sacred, all kinds of Dzmons, as being prophanc, are expelled, The 
fecond kind is that which wandreth in he Air contiguous to us, and 
is by many pcculiarly called Aerial, The third , Terreſtial, The 
fourth, Warcry and Marine. The fifth, Subrerancous, The ſixt Lu- 
fugous, and hardly ſenſible, 
 Alltheſe kind of Dezmors are haters of God, and enemies of 
Man, Morcover, of theſe ill Dzmons, ſome arc worſe than others, 
Aquarile, and Subterrancous,and Lucitugous,are extremely malici- 
ous and pernicious: for chcte do not hurt Souls by phantaſms and 
delutions, bur by aflault, like the moſt ſavage beaſts,accelerate the 
deſtrution of men, The Warcry drown thole who are ſailing upon 
che water. The Subrcrrancous and Lucifugous, infinuating into the 
cntrails cauſe Epilepſies and Frenzy, The Atrial and Terreſlial 


circumvent Men by art and ſubtilry, and deceive the minds of Men, 


and draw them to abſurd and illegal paſſions, 
They cffc& theſe things not as having dominion over us, and 


carrying us as their ſlaves whitherlſoever c 


pleaſc, bur by ſuggeſti- 
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converſe wirti us , privately, ſoas weare not ſenſible which w 
the war comes Upon us. 7 | oy 

Netther can this be doubred, if we obſerve what happens to tho 
Air; For, when the Sunſhinerh ir afſumeth feveral colours and 
forms, tranſmirringrhem toother things, as we mayſec in Look- 
ing-elafles. In like manner the Dzmons, afluming figures and 
colours , and whatſoever-forms they pleaſe, tranſmit them into our 
animal Spirrt, ard by that meanes afford us much bulineſle, ſuggeſt» 
ing counſels, reprefenting figures, refuſcitating the remembrance 
of Nedſures , Exciting the images of paſſions, as well when we ſleep 
as when wc- wake; and ſometimes, ritillating the genital pun, 
inflame us with frantick and unlawful deſires, cſpecially it they 
rak:, co-opcratingwith chem the hot humidicies which are in us. 
 *Fhercſt of- the Dzmons know nothing that is ſubrile, nor how 
to breed diſturbance, yer are they hurtfuil and abominable, hurts 
ing in the ſame manner as the ou or vapour in Charors Cave: 
For as that is reported to kill whatſoever approacherh ir, whether 
Bcaft, Man, or Bird ; in Ike manner theſe Dzmons deſtroy thoſe 
upon whom they chance to fall, overthrowing| their Souls and Bos, 
dics, and their natural habits, and ſometimes by fire, or watcr, or 
pretipice, they deftroy not men only, but ſome irrational crea+ 
cures 


The Dzmoen: aſſault Irrational creatures, not out of hate, or as 
wiſhing thcm ill, bur our of the.love they have of their Animal heat: 
For dwelling in the moſt remote cavitics, which are extremely cold 
and dry, they contract much coldneſſe, wherewith being affi&- 
ed, they affe the humid and animal heat, and, to enjoy ir, they 
infimace themſelves into Irrational creatures, and go into Baths 
and Pirs ; for they hare the heatof Fire and of the Sun, becauſe ir 
burns and drycth up. 

But chcy moſt delight in the heat of Animals, as being temperate, 
and mixt with moi!/ure, ſpecially that of men, being beſt rempe- 
red, into which inſinuating themſelves, they cauſe infinite diſtur- 
bance, ſtopping up the pores in which the Animal ſpirit is inhe- 

rent, and fireightning and compreſſing the ſpirit, by reaſon of = 
| grofl- 


groſlnile:of the FIAT —2a ure/indved;? Wide | 
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Atria), iris ſuſceptible of all ſorrs of Colours , like Air, but the Air 
15 colourcd by ſomething excrinſccal. 

The Dzmoniack Body, from ir's intrinſccal Phantaſtick Powet 
and cnergy, produceth the forms of colours in it fclf , as we ſcme- 
times look Palc , ſomerimes Red, according as the Soul is affeed 
eithcr with Fear or Anger. The like we mult imagine of Dzmons: 
for from within thcy ſend forch ſeveral kinds of colours into their 
Bodies, Thus their Bodies being changed into what Figure, and 
aſſuming what Colour they pleaſe, they ſcmerimes appear in the 
ſhape of a Man, ſometimes of a VVoman, of a Lion, of a Leopard, 
of a wild Boar, ſometimes in the figure of a Bottle, and ſometimes, 
likea little Dog fawning upon us. .] 

Into all che forms ay change themſclves, but keep none of 
them coni.antly : tor the figure is not ſolid, but immediately is 
diſſipated 3 as when we pour ſomthing coloured into Water, or 
draw a figure in the Air, Inlike manner is it with Dzmons, rheir 
Colour, Figure, and Form preſently vaniſh. 

Bur all Dzmons have not the ſame power and will.there is much 
incquality amongſt them as-to theſe, Some there are Irrational, as 

{ Compound Animals;for as, of them, Man, participating of 
Intelk& and Reaſon, hathallo a larger Phancaſie, extending allo to 
all Senſibles,as wel in the Hcavens, as on Earth and under the Earth; 
but Horſes, Oxen, and the like, have a narrower and more particu- 
lar Phantaſie, yer ſuch as extends to the knowledg of the Creatures 
chat feed with them, their Mangers, and their Maſters; laſtly, 
Flies, Gnats, and Worms have it extremely contracted , and in- 
coherentz for they know neither the hole our of which they came, 
nor whither they go, nor whither they m_—_— 20, they have on- 
ly one Phantaſic which is that of aliment. In like manner there are 

iffcrent kinds of Dzmons, Of theſe ſome are Fiery, others Atri- 
al; theſe have a various Phamaſie, which is capable of extending to 
an thing imaginable. The Subtcrrancous and Lucifugous are not 
yr this Nature 5 whence it comes to paſſe, thar they make not uſe 
of many —_— as neither having varicty of Phantaſms , nor 8 
Body apt for aRion and tranſtormation. Bur the watery and Ter- 
Ecſtial,being of muddle kind berween theſe,are capable of taking ma- 
ny forms, but keep themſelves conſtantly to thar in which they de- 
light. They which live in humid places, transform themſelves 
into the ſhapes of Birds and Women; whence termed by the 
Grocks Natades and Nereid:s and Dryaaes inthe Feminine gender. 
But ſuch as are converſant in dry places have alſo dry Bodies, ſuch 
a5 the Onoſceles are ſaid to be. Theſe transform themſelves into 
Men, ſometimes into Dogs, Lions , and che like Animals, which 
are of a Maſculine d ſpoſition. : 

The Bodies of Dzmons are capable of being firuck, and are 


' Pained thereby, though they are not compounds, for Senſe is nor 


Only proper to compounds, That thing in Man which feeleth, is 
neither 
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neither the Bone nor the Nerve, but the Spirit: which is in them? 
Whence if the Nerve be preſſed, or ſeized with cold, or thelike, 
there arriſcth pain from the emithon of one Spirit into another 
Spirit: for it is mpoſſble thar-a Compeund Body. ſhould in itſelf 
be ſenſible of pain, but in as much as it partaketh of Spirir, and 
cherefore being troken into pieces, or dead, 1tis ablolutely infen- 
fible,. becauſe it hath no Spirit, In like manner a Dzmon beipg all 
Spirity fs of his own narure fenſtble in every party he imniediarely 
ſeeth, and heareth, he is obnoxious to ſuftcring by touchy being 
cut aſſunder, he is pained like Solid bodies, only hereindiffering 
from them , that other things being cur afſundcr , can by no mcans 
or very hardly be made whole again ,wixereas the Dzmon immedi- 
ately. commetrh rogerher again, as' Aur or Water parted by. ſome 
more Solid Body.. Bur though this Spiric jo ns again ina mament , 
geverthelcſſe: ar the very time in which the diflcien. is made, is is 


Hitherto the Theologie and Phyſic 
of the Chaldzans, "of k 
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SrxA He Second part of the Chaldaick Learning ' 'conſifts in 
20 (28 Arts of Divination: The chick whercof was Aſtrology. 
Sou 2s, This, as it is generally acknowledged to have been 
ws their proper invention, ſo were they moſt particalar- 
9 ly additcdto it: for which Ptolomy gives a reaſon, 
out of the Arr it ſclf; becauſe they are under Virgo and Mercury; Bur 
Cicero. one, much better, that the platmeſſe ard evenneſſe of the 

Country did invite them to contemplation of the Stars, * * \. 
ltconſiſts of two parts; one Aeteorologick , which confiders the 
Motions cf the Stats ; the other Apotelesmatick, which regards Di- 
vination : The firſt was known to the antient Grectars by the com- 
mon names of Aſtrozomy and Aſtrology; untill the other being 
brought into Greece alſo, rhcy tor diinRion called the former more 
particuiarly Aſtro-omy, the lartcr A#rology. The excellent * Foſeph 
Scaliger to advancethie cred t of the Greek learning corftantly averyes 
" that the Clialdzans had only a groſſe and general, not exaft Knowledge of 
' Aftronomy; ( %xt#g4rantum, nonctiam e1/3r, ) and that the Greeks 
learved wothing theretu of the Chaldeans : when as Ariſtotle inge- 
nuouſly acknowledgeth the contrary, the ef gytians and Babylontans 
ſa'th he, from whom we bave many informations concerntng each of 
Sh the Stars. Though doubtlcfle they were far ſhort of that Felahrin 
clib.t, ehis Arc, towhichthe Greeks who brought ic out of the Eaſt, im- 
proovcd it : for Drodoyus Siculus affirms that * they alleged wery 
weak reaſons for the Eclipſes of the'Sun , which Eclipfes they neither 

durit foretel nor reduce to certatn Periods. 

Bur of the Apoteleſmatick part they boaſted themſelves not only 
the Inventors, bur Maſters; infomuch that all the profeſſors of ir, of 
what Country foever, were ( as we formerly ſhewed ) called after 


them 5 Chaldears . 


* Proleg: 1n 
Manll : 


vx. 
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Cuaapy, I. 
Of the Stars Fixed and Erratich, and 
of their praſignification. 
yr” Firſt lay down for a ground, That T, erreſtials Sympathiſe with ._. Emp: 
the ; 


C@leſttals, and that every one of thoſe 15 renened by the influ- 
exce of theſe. 


o 


For every Man's endued with ſuch a mind,. Ps 
As bythe Sire of Gods and Men's afſign'd. C , 


Above all things they hold that our AR and Life is ſubjeQedto Cenſor: 
the Stars, as well to the Erratick as the Fixed, and that Mankind is 
governcd by their various and mulrciplicious courſc;z*1! at the P a ts *Sexr,Emps 
are of the kind of effictent cauſes 11; every thing that bappens in Iif-, and loco cit, 
that the Signes of the Zodtack co-operate with them ; * That thy con- ,,.. _ 
* ferr all good and ill to the Nativities of Men, and that by contem- > os 
piagion of their Natures may be known the chief things that happen 
oO MEN, | 
They held the principal Gods to be twelve , toeach of which they 1; vn. v 
atributed a Mane, p.7 one of the Stgnes of the Zodiack . hes: 2 
Next the Zodiack they aſſert twenty fower Starrs , whereof half Diod, loc, 
they fy are ranked in the Northern parts , the other balf in the Cit 
Southern : Of theſe they which are apparent they concetue to be de- 
puted to the Living, the tnapparent congregated to the Dead: 1heſe 
they call Fudges of all things. 
But the greateſt Obſervation and dave they hold to be that con- Diod, loc; 
cerning the Five Starrs termed Planets, which they call the Interpre- cir. 
ters, * becauſe the "e of the Starrs leing Fixed and baving a ſettled * ibid, 
Courſe, theſe only having a_ peculiar courſe foretel things that ſhall 
come to paſſe , interpreting and declaring to Men the Benevolence of 
the Gods: for ſomethings ( ſay they) they pre ſignify ty their riſing , ſome 
things by their ſetting, ſome things by thetr colour if ol ſerved ; ſome- 
times they foretell great Winds , ſometimes extraordinary Ratnes or 
Drought. Likewiſe the riſing of Comets, and Eclipſes of the Sun, and 
of the Mind, and Earthquakes, and ina Word all Alterations in ihe 
Air ſignify things advantagious or burtful not only to Nations or 
Countries, but even to Kings and private Perſozs, 
Beneath the Courſe of theſe , they hold that there are placed thirty 
Starrs, which they call Confiltary Gods, that half of theſe overſee the y;Qq. loc, 
Places under the Earth, the other balf overſee the Earth and the Bu- cir, | 
ſneſſe of Men , and what is done in the Heaver; and that every ten 


dates one of theſe is ſent to thoſe below as a Meſſenger, and in like max- 
ner, 


'58 


- Diod. ib, 1, 


Sext, Emp. 


Sext. Emp. 
loc. Cit, 


Sext, Emp. 
loc. Cit. 


Sext, Emp. 


The Chaldaick Philoſophy. 
ner one of the Stars under the Earth 1s [ent to thoſe above, and that they 
have this certain Motion ſettled in an Eternal revolution. 


CHrHae, HW, 
Of Planets. 


p 0 he greateſt Theory they bold ( as we ſaid ) to be that which con» 
; cerns the Planets: 7 beſt they call the Interpreters, becanſewbereas 
the reſt of the Stars are Fixed and have oneſettled courſe, theſe having 
thetr proper courſes foretell what things ſhall come to paſſe, Interpreting 
and declariug to Men the benevolence of the Gods. 

Of the Seaven they hold the Sun and Moon to be the chief, and that 
the other five bave leſſe powey than they , as tothe cauſing events. 

Of rhe five they affirm that there are three which agree with and are 
affiſtant to the Sun, vis, Saturt, Jupiter, and Mercury; theſe they 
call Diurnal, becauſe the Sun to whom they are aſſiſtant predominates 
over the things that are done in the day. | 

As concerning the Powers of the Five, ſome they ſay are Benevolent,, 
others Malevolent, athers Common ; the Benevolent are Jupiter and Ve- 
its; the Maletolent Mars and Saturn; the Common , Mercury, 
wha is. Berievolent with the Benevolent, and Malevolent with the Male= 
volert, 


Cnar, II 
The Di viſions of the Zodiack. 


T He Chaldzans having at firſt 20 certain rule of obſervation of 
the other Stars, in as much as they comtemplated not the Signes\as 
within their proper circumcriptions, but only together with their obſer- 
vation of the ſeven Planets, it came at length into their minds to die 
vide the whole Circle into twelve parts : The manner they relate thus; 
they ſay that the Amtiems having obſerved ſome one bright Star of thoſe itt 
Zodiack, filled a veſſel ( inwhich they bored abole) with water, and 
let the water run tnto another veſſel placed underneath, ſo long untill the 
ſame Star roſe again; colleFing that from the ſame Signe to the ſame, 
was the whole revolution of the Circle ; Then they took the twelfth part 
of the water which had run out, and conſidered how long it was tm runn= 
mg; offrming that the twelfth part of the Circle patt over inthe ſame 
ſpace of time ;, and that it had that proportion to the whole Circle which 
the part of water had to the whole water : By this Analogy ( 1 mean of the 
Dogdecatemorion or twlelfth part ) they marked out - extreme term 
from ſome Signal Star ohh then appeared, or from ſome that ny 
within that time, Northern or Southern ; the ſame courſe they took in the 
ret of the Dodecatemoria, Thar 


The Chaldaick Philofophy. 39 
That to cach of theſe Dodecatemoria', the antient Chaldeans 

applyed a particular Figure and a CharaQer, (as for inſtance to the 

fictt rhe Figure of a Ram and this CharaQer. y. ) t denyed »,nmr2 

by the Learned * Fobu Picus Mrrandula, (cems 'manifeſt enough Agrol, lib, 

from whar we find aſcribed peculiarly ro'them', by Ptolomy, Sex< 

tus Empyricw and others , which we ſhall cite in their due pla- 


CES, < | | 
. Td each of theſe Signes they appropriated One of the principal Gods ,.. . .. 
which they held to be "A Fas gp of the ptr gr, arcs Diod-lib.r, 
it ſelf they termedthe Circle Mazoloth , which. che' Sepruaginr | | 
render jxFougod, interpreted by Suidas the Conſtellations which are com- 
monly termed Toyix Signes, tor Mazal ſignifierh a Star, Thar they 
aſcribed ſeveral Gods ro them agreerh With' witdt is ſaid of rhe fol- 
lowers of Baa! ( whom Rabbi Marmorides conceives the ſame with 2, Ki 
cheſe Chaldzans ) they burimt Incerſe unto Baal, to the Sun, and tothe 23.5, 
Moon, and to the Mazaloth, and to all the Hoſt of Heaven. Hence 
ſome are of Opinion that Homer received this Dorine from the 
Xgyprians, as the Zgyprians from the Chaldzans, alluding to it 
inche firſt of his Iliads, where he mcritions the Entertainment of 
Fuptter and the ruſt of the Gods in e/Ethropra twelve dayes, with 
the ſcveral Houſes buile for them by Velcar and much becter de- 
ſerve they to be credited than thofe Artients who ( according to in 11iad. x; 
Euftacthius ) write that Homes firſt gave the Hint of this Opimaon to 
the Mathemattciavs, Neither is whar he adds in Explication of: this 
Mythology diſſonam from theChaldaick DoQrine, that the making in lliad: r; 
thoſe Manſions for the Gods or Stars 1s aſcribed to Vulcan inreſpeft 
of the /Etherial Heat of the Celeitral Orb, | 
Of the Signes ſome they call Maſculine , others Feminine , ſome Sext, Emp, 
Double, others Single, fame Tropical, others Soltd, 14 
The Maſculine or Feminine are thoſe which have @ Natare that 
ea-oper ates towards the Generatton of © Males or Femals , Aries 1s a 
Maſculine Siqne , Taurw a Feminine , Gemrnt 4 Maſculine , in like 
manner the reft alternately - are Maſculine and Feminine ; In tmitg< 
tron of whom as 1 conceive the Pythagoreans call the Monad M 
tine, the Duad Feminine, the Triad Maſculine, aud ſo on through 
all numbers odd and Even, Some there are who divide every Signd 
ento twelve Parts, obſerving almoſt the ſame order z As in Aries th 
call the firſt twelfth part Aries and Maſculine, the ſecond Taxrss 
and Feminune, the third Gemimt and Maſculine , and ſo of the "reſt. 
Double Signes are Gemini, and it's diametricallyoppofite Sagittars- 
#3 Virgo and Piſces :- the veit are ſingle. 
«Tropical ave thoſe to which when the Sun cometh he turneth back, and 
maketh a Converſion: Such is the Signe Artes, and it's oppoſite Li- 
bra, Capricorn and Cancer; 1n Aries is the Spring Tropick , in 
Capricorn the winter, tn Cancer the Summer, in Libra the Autumnal, 
Sold are T aurws and it's oppoſite Scorpto, Leo and Aquarine, | loc: 
Some Chaldeans there are s. 0 —_— the ſeveral pa of Mans _ —_ 
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of the Plan 


The Chaldaich, PMloſobhy, 


ets confrdered in reſpett to the 


© .Zodiach. 


He Chaldeas held that the Planets heve'ras wages Powet Sexe, Emp 
alike, as ro the 


Places | or Signs of 


procuring of Good and 111; . bur that in ſome 
he Zodaick ] rhey are morex fficacious. 'in 04 


chers Iſs 3 and that the ſame Stars hate greater Power being in their 


proper! Honſes , or tn therr Exaltatio, 
or Decanates. All which the 


Dignities. 


The mo 


and Scorpio , that of V 
Gemini ad Virgo. 
ltations and D 


s F or Triplicities 
later Altrologers call t 


Ti 
ſt Efficacious is that of Houſes. 
Houſe to be Leo, the Mooxs Cancer , 
Aquarius, - Jupiter's Sagittarius 4d Piſces , that of Mars Arics 
enus Taurus azd Libra , -that of Mercury 


* F ® © loc. CIC, 
Effertial 


They bold the Sur$ Sexr, Emp, 
Saturn's Capricorn ard ibid. 


They call the Exa 


are in Signs wherewtth 


epreſſions of the Planets , whenthey cox toc.che: 


they are delighted , or whey they a 


which they have little (or no) Power ; for they are delightex in theiy Ex- 
altations z but bave little (or no) Potes #4 their DepreſſionsS.' As the 
Surs Exaltationis in Aries when he js exadly inthe 19" 
hrs Depr.fſiog tn the Sign and 


Moors Exaltatton is 1p, Taurus 5 
the Sign diametrically oppoſite, 7h 


gree atametrically oppoſite to tt, 
ber Depreſſion ( or Detriment) « 
Saturn 7s e Libra , of Jupi- 


tcr 4 Cancer , of Mars i» Capricorn , 
their Depreſſior.s are tn the Signs drametyical 
$101.S, 

The Trigones or 'Triplicitics of Planets 


deans aftcr this manner, *1he Loyd » 


of Venus #7 Pilccs ,_ and 
ly oppoſite' to their Exalta- 


are order'd by the Chal- 
the firſt Triplicuty. of 


Lodiack) is Jupiter, of the 2* Venus 3, the 


the other two Triplicittes , except 


Jame Order they ofſerv 
that the third 15 ſatd to have two 


Lords , Saeurn and Mctcury : th 


"Saturn 5 the Night to Mercury. 


e fi rt part of the Day I) af: Signed to 
The lord of the lat Triplieny is 


Mars, How much this diff. rs from the vulgar way ( which takes 


In che Sun and Moon) will caſily appear to theſe 
pains tro compare them, The latcr way ice in, F! 


who will take the 


TTey call the Terms of the 3Iu.ets tn every S12# , thiſe in which ay 


'> © Planet from ſuch aDegree to ſucha D 
* THe Chaldaick way of Terms / 
plicuies , ( which is plainer ard more ef 
ptians fiom the Lords of the Houſes 
Quintitics do they altayes follow thoſe 


egree 18 moſt pawerful or prevalent. 
F gaibered from the Lords of the 'Tri- 
feflual than that of the Agy- *Ptol. 
) yet vetther 14 their Orders or 
Plarets which govern the Tri- 


pliatt.s, In the firſt Triplicity , their Diviſion of Terms th every 
'Þ 


. The\Chaldaich: Philoſophy. 
theredf is one and the ſame, The firſt term they grve to the Lord of the 
Triplicity Jupiter , the ſecond, to the Lord of the following Triplictty 
Venus, the third ard fourth, to the two Lords of the Triplictty of the 
Gemini, which aye Saturn and Mercury; the fifth,to the Lord of the las? 
Tee city Mars:Juthe ſecond Txriplicity they drvide every Sign.alike,aud 
8lot the 


+7 ,-,.- Jupicef.-To Saturn are attributed inthe Day 66 Degrees , 11 __— 
78, to Jupiter 72, to Mars 60, to Venus 75,'to Mercury i. the Day 


- SS 4 +45 
/ 


, - 


Artes, Fupiter 8 Venus Z. Saturn 6 |Mercu, $: Mars 4 | 
| [Taurus Weous '$ 'Sa'urnſ7 |Mercu.6 |Mars |5 Fuptters 
|Gemirt Saturn 8 | Merur.|7 Mars & \Fuptter|s Venus \4 
h Carer lors $ Fuptter|7 | Venus 6 |Saturn 5 Mereu,'s 
[eee apier &, Ferns [7 [Satwrn(s [Meren|5 Mars 4 
Vargo .. Venus "8 Satw'n fy |Mercu.'6 (Mars s Fuptter 4 | 
; (Titra Saturn 8 | Mercu.|7 Mars |6 Fuptter|s Venus 4 
{Scorpro | Mars 8 Fupiter|7 Venus |6 |Saturn 5 Mercu,'4 
© [Sagtttar, Fupiter g Venus | 7 [Saturn 3 Merew |s Mars '4 
\Capricor Venus $* Saturn ſy |Mercs, 6 (Mars 5 Tupitey 4 
Aquar, [Saturn & Mercy, 7 |4ars £ -# = 4 
| Piſces Mars 8 Taping Venus 6 (Saturn |5 \Mercu.'q. 


The Decanates or faces of the Plancts , have reference to thoſe of 
the Zodiack z the firſt face 1s that Planet whole ſign it js : the ſe- 
cond, the next Planet; and ſo on. That theſe were of antient 
Chaldaick invention is manifeſt, not onely in regard that Teucey the 
Babylonian wrote concerning them , bur likewiſe they were obſer- 
Wh”, by the «Egyptians , who (as Joſeph ſaith) derived this Learn- 
ing rom the Chaldears. Nicipſo King of Agypt __ mo#1 Juſt Go- 
wvernor ,, and excellent Aſftrologer , did ( if we credit Fultus Firmicus) 
colleR all ſickneſses from the Decanatcs; ſhewing nbat diſeaſes every De- 
canate cauſed;becauſe one nature was overcome by another,and one God by 
azother. The ſame Avthor adds, that Petofiris touched this part of 
Aftrology but lightly ;, not as being ignorant of it , but not willing to 

communicate his immortal Learning to potterity, 


CHAP, 
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CG H A P. We: 
Aſpects of the Signs and Planets. 


T7 Very Signof the Zpdiack bath a mutual Aſpe to the re#t ;, In like Cenfor. 


manner the Planets have ſcvcral AſpeSs 3 * T hey are ſaid to be 
iu mutual Aſpeft or configuration , when they appear either tm Trine 


or Square. They are ſaid to behold one another 18 Trive , when there 


i an tnterpoſjtion of three ſigns between them: in Square or Quartih, 
when of two. 

The Sun paſſing tto the Sign next to that, wherein he was at the time 
of birth , regards the place of conception either. nith a tery weak 
Aſpe8, or nat at all ; for mogt of the Chaldzans bave atſolutely de- 
med , that the” Signs which are next to one another behoid one 
another ;, But when he is tu the third Sign, that is, when 
there is a Sign betwixt them , then he is ſaid to Lelold the firit 
place whence 4 came , but with a tery oblique & weak light , which 
AſpeR is termed Sextile ;, for it ſubtends the fixth part of a Carele : 
for if we draw lines from the firſt Sign to the third , from tbe third 
to the fifth , and from thence to the ſeventh, & ſo on, we ſball de- 
ſeribe an equilateral Hexagone ; This Aſyef they did not wholly of, 
for that it ſeemed to conduce the leaſt to the Nattuity of the Child, 
but when he comes to the fourth Sign , ſo that there are two betwixt , 
be looks on it with a Quarterly Aſpe8 : for that lice which his Aſpe8 
makes , cuts off a fourth part of the Circle, when be is in the fifth 
there betng three betwixt , it is a Trine AſpeF , for it ſubtends a third 
part of the Zodaick : which two AſpeAs the Quartile and vine being 

effic actous afford much increaſe to the Birth, But the Aſpe® from 
the ſixth place is wholly inefficactous, for the line there makes not a ſide of 
" any Polyzone , but ſom the 7 Sign which is the oppoſite the Aſpett 18 
mo#t full- and powerful , and bringeth forth ſome t. famts already mature, 
termed Septimeſtres, from betng born in the 5** Moneth : But if within 
that ſpace it be not mature, in the 8 Moneth it is not born, for from 
the 8 Sign as from the 6*, the AſpeF is tnefficactous, but ether in 
g9® Moneth , or in the 1c: for the Sun from the g® Sign bee 
bolds again the particle of the Conception tn a trine Aſpet, and 
from the 10" in a Quartile ; which Aſpefts , as we ſaid, are very 
efficacious : But in the 11" Moneth they bold, it cannot be born, be- 
cauſe then , the Light being weak , ſends firſt bis Ianguiſhing Ray in 
4 Sextile Aſpet , much leſs in the 12th, which Aſpef# is xot all 
valid. 


* Sext.Emp, 


Cenſor, 
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Schemes. 


He way by which the Chaldzans from*the very beginning ob- 
24 Lane fwu the Horoſcope of any Natrutty , corr Cons bots 
of their Diviſion of the Zodiack ( mention'd formerly; ) For a 
Chaldzan ſate 1m the Night-time on ſome high Promontory contem- 
plating the Stars 3 another ſate by the woman 13 travail until ſuch 
time as ſhe were delivered, As fon as ſhe was delitered , be fignt- 
fed it to bim on the Promontory , which as ſoon 4s he 'had heard, 
(4 otſerued the Sign then riſing jor the Horoſcope , but in the Day 
be attended the Aſcendants and Suns Motion, : 
Of the twelve Parts or Houſes into which the Zodiack is di- 
Sext. EmP. ded » thiſe which are preduminant 1h every Nattuity , and chiefly 
Joc. cit, . . 'E 
to be conſudered in Prognoſticks, are four, which by one common Name 
they term Centers (or Angles, ) but more particularly , they call one 
the Horoſcope , or Aſcendant , arother the Medium Cel: , (the 
tenth Houte,) another the Deſcendant, (the ſeventh Houſe, ) ano- 
ther the Subterreftyial and oppoſite to the Medium' Czli , (the 
fourth Houſe. ) The Horoſcope is that which happens to be Aſcen- 
ant at the time of the Birth , the Medium Cceli 1s the fourth 
Sign incluſively from it. The Deſcendant ts that which 1s oppoſite 
to the Horoſcope. 1 he Subterreſtrial and -Imum Ceeli, that which is 
oppoſite to the Medwm Coli : as (to explatn it by an Example) 
ger” be the Horoſcope , Arics is the Medium Caeli, Capri- 
corn Deſcendant , and Libra Subterreſtrial. That Houſe which goes 
before either of theſe Houſes they call cadent , that which foltoweth , 
ſuccedent ; now that which goes before the Horoſcope being apparent 
to us , they affirm to be of the il Genius, that next which follow- 
eh the Medium Cceli of the good Genius , that which is before 
the Medium Ceceli, the inferior Portion and ſingle Lot , and God: 
That which is before the Deſcendant , a ſlotLful Sign, and the be- 
gimning of Death ; that which is after the Aſcendant , and is ep 
parent to us, the Fury and ill Fortune ; that which cometh unde 
the "Earth good Fortune, oppoſite to the good Genius : that which 
* beyond the Imum Coeli towards the Eaſt , Goddeſſe; that which 
 followeth the Horoſcope ſlothful , which alſo 1s oppoſite to the florbfal. 
Sex.loc.cit, Oy more briefly { * The Cadent of the Horoſcope 1s called the 
1 Genius , the Succedent ſlothful, the Cadent of the Medium 
Cceli , God, the Succedent good Genius , the Cadext of the Imum 
Cceli , Goddeſſe , the Succedent good Fortune, the Cadent of the 
Deſcendant ill Fortune, the ſucced:nt flothful. Theſe, as they concerve, 
ought to be examined not ſuperficially. 
| Hpon 


- 
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_ 1 , Hpon theſe Grounds the Chaldzans made thay. Apotoleſmatick Sext.locccit, 
Pr edifizons \,, of which there 8 a_dtherence 3, for ſome 1 them. sre 
more ſample , athers more accurate : the. more ſimple\,( thoſe which. are 
: made from \any one Stgn, or the : ſimple force of \#| ſingle Stay 41145 
that a Star being in ſuch a Sign ſhall cauſe ſuch kind of Mep 3. the 
. more dcenrate, thoſe which are maae ty the Concabrſe , and.. as;they . 
ſey', the Contemporation of maizy... As if ove Sar be tn the Moreſ= _ -\ 
cope , another in the Mid-Heaven , another 1n the oppoſite 'Fgyict 10 
. the Mtd-Heaven', others thus or. thus poſited , then theſe. or. yheſe 
\things wil; come to. paſs. , Thee arc all the tcmains of this Arc, 
; Whichcan be. attriburcd to the Antient Chaldwas,, PIES) 
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- © Other Arts of Divination. \,, © 


FT" He Chaldea;s, beſides Afircology , inventcd and uſed many 
other wayes of \Divinar'on!, of which *-Drodors Stculus * lib. 1, 
" Inſftanceth , Drumatiqn, by Brrds , rerpretation of Dreams , Ex- 
plication of Prodigt.s', and Hreroſcopte, * R, MAntmorides likewiſe » Mot.Nav. 
affirms , that amongſt the Chaldzans anttently there aroſe ſeveral 
ſorts of Druiners , in particular the , Megnoremmn , Menacheſbtm, 
Mecaſhbephim , Chober chaber , Shel 6b, Jid:yout , Doreſh el bamme- 
tim; all which are mentioned Dent. 18. 10, I1. 
The firſt aſcribed by Drodor:'s to the ( haldeans , is Dritnation of 
Birds , o%wvov vdrriuy, or Augury : neither is it orobable, thar 
they who were ſo great Inquititors into the ſeveral kinds of Di- 
vination , ſhould be ighorant of this , which aftcr-ages eſteem- 
ed one of the moſt conſiderable. But they who underſtand rhe 
word © Menacheſbim in this ſenſe, ſeem to have been drawn tO Þ pms 
it by a miſtake of the Latine word avgurarr, by which ir is ren- 
dred. 
The next, 7nterpretation of Dreams, ifwnoes wouuy , * Philo Ju- " Suid, 
dau attirms ro have been invented by Abraham. Indced that it was 
.profelt by the anticnt Cha/dears appears from thuir anſwer to Nebu- 
chadnezzar , © Tell thy ſervants the dream, azid we will ſhew the tnter- © Day. 2. 
etation, "There are extant many onirocritical Verles , under the 
name of Aſftrampſychws, colleed our of Suid.z, and digeſted by Fo- 
ſeph Scaliger : Aſtrampſychus is mention'd amongſt che Magi by Laer- 
trus : and frhereare who conceive the name tobe only an Interpre- , Vf biÞ, 
ration of the Chaldeay or P.rſrar Zaraaſter, which ſome rendery a ©": 
lrums? ſtar. | 
The third, Explication of Prodegres, ifivuocr; Tee%76) , this kind the 
Greek Intcrpretcrs conceive included inthe word JrideVorr, tor they 
render Ut io cofss #, TERTIOHOD BS. 
The 


® chap. 2. 


i x Sam, 28. 
Vs $, 


k Fran. Mi- 
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The laſt thar Drodoru mentions , is Hiereſcopie, by which I con- 
ccive to be meant ext:ſpicrum, Divination by inſpcRion'into the en- 
trails (ire) Of ſacritic'd Beaſts. Thar the ( haldeass uſed this kind, 
may be argued from the Propher Ezekzel., who ſaith ot the King of 
Babylon (uiing Divination,)® he looked :340 the Irver, Thee ſecmto be 
the gazriz, reckon'd by * Dartel amongit the Chaldearn Diviners ; 
from g4zar, to cut; for they cut open the Beaſt and divined by his 
entrails. ; | 

0h, is rendred Ptho, or (rathcr) Pythowrew ſpiritus 3 the word ori- 
ginally ſignificrh « Bottle ; and thereupon is raken for that ſpirit which 
{peakerh ex utero Tython]e : The Sacred Text calls the Woman 
Eſheth Baalath Ob, which the Sepruagint render, wu tyya5egiuuSen, 
and where Sas faith , ' 7 pray thee druine unto me tn Ob , they tran- 
ſlate, warrivoxm Jy woitv T& tryout, Re Maimonides ſaith, ſhe 
chat was !uitiated beld in ber hand a, myrtle wand , & received ſuf- 
fumigatious : R, Abraham ben David, that theſe Rites were uſually per- 
formed at ſome dead mans Tomb, 

Doreſh el bhammetim , is properly (as rendred) a Necromancer : 
E ſome atfirm this kind of Divination hadit's original in Chaldea. 

Theſe and the reſt of this kind are all comprehended under the 
gencral name Mecaſtphim, of which formerly. 
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The Third Sz cT10N, 
Mac 1cx, Naturaland Theurgick, 


vCa2 He third parrof the Chaldaick Doftrine'was Magich: 
SPS for though .che Name 1s conceived to be Perſzas ( by 
mag ſome derived from Mog,* a Sirname of the Perſian Zo- * Salmas, 
roafter , ® by others from the Maznſſears) yer this * Suid, 
= Science ir ſelf was originally Chaldgaz , and properly 
the ſtudy of rhe 4ſhaph:m'; of whom Laertiws is to be underſtood, 
when - he ſaith thar the Chaldzans were the ſame with che Babyl6ni- 
ans, 45 the Magi with the Perſians: Hence is it alfo thar the term 
Magt is ſome times extended to the Chalda&an Philoſophers, 72.;0/ 
Pliny indeed ſaith, that © Magick had it's begrimning in Periia' from < lib. 30 
Zoroaltcr, but adds, thar' whether thes- ZLoroaſter was oe, or after- cap. __ 
wards a ſecond alſo , is not certatn: and rthar he rather meant the 
Chaldean, than the Perſjan, may be inferred from his citing thoſe 
Authors who placed 'this Zorvaſter 6000 ycars before Plato, or 
5000 years before the Trojan war 3 which accounts (though exrra- 
vagant ) were doubtleſſe intended of the mott antient Zoroafter; the | ; 
Chaldean. He likew' fe inſtanceth *as $kilful in this Art Marmariding 106+ Cite 
a Babylonian, and Zormocemd.us an Afiyrian, both fo anticnt as ttiac 
there are not any Monuments of them extant. 
The few remains we find of the Chaldean Magick may be redu- 
ccd to two kinds, Natural and / beurgick, 


CHAP & 
Natural Magick. 


He Firſt Part of the Chaldaick Mapick is that which we 

| commonly term Natural, becauſe it contemplates the Vir= 
rues of all Natural beings Czlc(ital and Sublunary, * makes (cru- * Piel, 
tiny into their Sympathy, and by a mutual application of them, 
produceth extraordinary ctk; &s. | 

By this kind of Magick the « haldea..s profcfſed ® to perform many, = 
admiratle things, not only upon particular Perſous , but upon whole _ 
Countries, R. Maimonides inftancerh the © expelling of Noxious Ant- M, Sh Ne 
mals, as Lions, Serpents , aud the like , out of Cuttes; the driving away ; 
all kind of harms from Plants, prevention of Hail , the deſtroying 
of worms that they hurt 'not the Vives z, concerning theſe ( ſaith he ) 
they bave written much 111 thetr Books ; and ſome there are who boat 
they can cauſe that no Leaves or Fruit ſhall fall form the Trees. 
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* Mor,Ne. 
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: loc, ci to 
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x AM, agi cal Operations, their kinds. 


Heir operations * R. Maimonides reduceth to three kinds. 
.- 4 - The, Farſb ts: of thoſe whith deal in Plants, Ammals, and Me- 
tals, The Second corp fts in Circumſcription and Determination 
of ſome time, tn which. the Operations are to be performed. The 
Third conſifis 1» Human Geſtures and ARions ;, as tn Clapping the 
Hands , Leaping, Crying aloud ,, Laugbing \, Lying Proftrate on the 
Earth , Burning of any thing ,, Kindling of Smoak , and Laftly in Pro- 
nauncing certain words Intelligible or Unintelligible ; theſe are the 
kinds f therr Magical Operations, F, 

> Some there are which are not. performed but by all theſe Kinds: As 
when they ſay, take ſuch a Leaf of ſuch an Herb when the Meon 16 in 
ſuch a Degree and Place : Or , take of the Horn of ſuch a Beast, or of 
bis Hair , Sweat or Blood , ſuch a quantity , when the Sun 1 inthe 
muddle of Heaven, or 1n ſome other certatn Place , Or , take of 
ſuch a Metall, or of many. Metalls, melt them under ſuch a Con- 
ſtellation, andinſuch a Poſition of the Moon then pronounce ſuch 
and ſuch words; make a (ufſumigation of ſuch and ſuch leaves inſuch and 
ſuch a figure , and this or that thing ſhall come to paſſe. 

Other Magical operations there are which they conceive may te 
performed by one of the fore- mentioned kinds, only theſe ( ſay they) are 
performed for the moſt part by Women , as we fivd amongſt them : for 
the bringing forth of waters , if ten Virgins ſhall adora themſelues 
and put on red Garments , and leap in ſuch mainier that one ſhall 
thruſt on the other, and this to be done going backwards and forwards, 
and afterwards ſhall ftretch out their fingers towards the Sun , make- 
ing certain Signes, this aftton being fimſhed , they ſay that waters 
williſue forth, In like manner they write, that if fower Women 
Oc. uſing certain words and certain geſtures , ty this aflton they 
ſhall druert hail: from falling down, Many other ſuch like varities 
they mention all along their writings, which are to be performed by 
Women. | 

4 But none of theſe ( as they imagine) can le performed without 
having reſpett and conſideration of the Srars ;z for thy conceive that 
every Plant hath it's proper Stay : they aſcribe alſo certain Stars to 
all lruing Creatwes and Metalls , Moreruer theſe operations are pe- 
culiar worſhips of the Stars, and that they are delighted with ſuch 
an aftion, or ſpeech, or Sufſumigation, atd for it's ſcke afford them what 
they wiſh. Hicherro R. Maimonides, who only hath prefervedthete 
temains of he anticnt Chaldarck ſuperſtition, 
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CG HAP, TIL 


Of the 'T folmenaia (cor Telefmes)) nſod 


- for Averrancation. 


bs Orcovcr the Chaldenrs are by: the Rabbies regorted-$6 


| been the firit char found'our the ſeerct power of 


neither was there any'thing mMOre celchrious than the Images'of 


kind: made by thens. 


5 


- 
« © 
- * 


They are called in Cbaldee and Perfiar T ſilmenei ,. from the Hes 


Greek word TAgux TerIAETutvov TI 


-Thefe Images were prepared wundc?. certain Conftellations K for 


brew Tſelem , an Image : in Arabick, 7altfman or 7ſalinum, pet 
haps from the ſame Roox z rather. rhan as ſome conjecture fromirhe 


\ 
3. 


feveral purpoſcs ; ſome for Averruncation, others for Predidtion; 
Thole that ferve for Averraxcatien', ſome conceive ta have been 


of later Invention , and aſcribe them-ro Apollonies Tyandurs he 


indeed. was the firſt amongſt the! Greerars that was 


for 


them: but ir is moſt probable that be bronghe this Arrour of the 


Eaſt , there bcing yer to be ſeen many of theſe: Figures 


or: 'Te- 


leſmes chropghour the whole Eaſtern pare of the VVorld z and ſome 


of them very anticnt, which * Gaffarel allegeth. ro confirm, 
the Perſians, or if yow will , the Babylonians or Chaldzans, 


firſt that found them aut. 


Theſe the Greets ecrmalſo ory, cit y and gouyxeroes 3 and the m2- 


kers of them Steichetomaticks, > Ptolemy, The generable and c » Centilog; 
on >. 


tible Forms are affefied by the Celeſtial Forms : for which reg 
Stoickeiomaricks make uſe of them , confideriug the entrance of the 
Stars into them: On which words Halt Aben Rodoan (or as the Hc- 
brew tranſlation Aer Grafer) writes thus, 1n this Chapter Pol 


means to diſcover many ſucrets of Images, and that the Fignyes whis WT 


are here below are correſpondent to the like figurations above, which pre- 
dominate over them : as for inftance,the Celeſtial Scoryion predominates 
over the terrefirial Scorpions, and the Celeſtial Serpent over. the Ter- 
reſtrial Serpents , and the Skilfull in Images ( Stoicheiomaticks ) 
obſerved, when a Planet was out of his Combuſtion, and entred into any 


of theſe Figures , then plactng the Planet inthe Horoſcope , 


they en- 


graved the Frgure upon a ſtone, and bauing added what elſe was ne- 
ceſſary , they fitted ut for preſervation, or deftruftion , as they pleas'd ; 
and this power continaed 1 the ftone a long time after. 
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that * Curioſ, 
were the 120902 
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CHAP, IV. 
-Of. the 'T filmenaia , uſed for Predi- * 


CH103. 


'Nother kind there was: of Tfilmcnaia or Telefmes', uſed for 
{A Prediftion : Theſe Images ( according to the deſcription of 
®* R. Maimonides ) they did eref to the Stars : of Gold to the Sun, of 
Stkuer to the Moon, and ſo diftrituted the Metalls and Climates of 
the Earth among the Stars , for they ſatd, that ſuch a Star is the God of 
ſuch a Climate, There they built Temples , and placed the Images 
inthem, conceruing that the Power of the Stars . did flow into thie 
Images , and that thoſe Images bad the faculty of underitanding , and 
did give to Men the gift of Prophecy , and 1n a word did declare to 
them what things were good for. them, So alſo they ſay of Trees which 
belong to thoſe Stars , every Tree being dedicated to ſome Star, and 
planted to it's Name , and worſhipped , for thts or that reaſon, becauſe 
the Spiritual Vertues of the Stars , are infuſed into that Tree , ſo that 
after the manuer of Prophecy they diſcourſe to Men , and ſpeak to them 
alfo in Dreams. - | 
.The word Teraphim in the Sacred Scripture,amongſt other ſfigni- 
fications , is ſomctimes taken for theſe Images , whence ® Onkeles 
the Chaldee paraphraſt renders it Tſilmezaia , with which the Syriack 
verſjon agrees3 The Septuagint Jinss, and dnopIryyduies, and Þcw- 
Ticuss , implying by all theſe Interpretations , that they were en- 
dewed with the | gift of predigion : which is no more than the 
Text it ſelf confirms; for © Ezekzel ſaith of the King of Babylon 
uſing Divination , that he conſulted the Teraphim. | 
Of this kind arethoſe Teraphim conceived :to be,which Rachel ſtole 
from her father Laban; for he calls them his-* Gods ; the Coptick 
verſion renders it , the greateſt of his Gods: R. D. Kimchi conceives 
they were madeby Aſtrologers to forctel] things to come , and thar 
they were Images whoſe figures we know not, by which the Antients 
were informed of future events, they ws ſome manner like the 
Oracles which often ſpake by the mouth of the Devil. R. Eltezer, 
thar they were ſiatues made in the figure of men under ccrtain con- 
ſellations, whoſe influences ( which they were capable of receiving) 
cauled them.to ſpeak atſome ſer hours , and give an anſwer to whar- 
ſoever was demanded of them. Aber Ezra, that they were made 
after the ſhapes of Men , to the end they might be capable of Cele- 
Rial influence (and in the ſame manner interprets he the Teraphim 
placed by Michol in David's bed. ) Adding , that the reaſon why 
Rachel took them away , was rot to take ber father off from 1dolatry ; 


for if it were ſo, why then did ſhe take them along with her, and not 


rather 
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. #ather hide them in the way neer bis houſe ; Rub by.realwe that her father 

was Skilful in Aitrology , ſbe feared left by conſuleng thoſe Images 

and the Stars , be ſhould knom which may: Jacob. was gone. And $, TI 

Agxzuſtire , that Laban ſaith , why haſt ibou ftalamy' Gads 2 tt is per- qi pl 

haps in as much as be bad ſaid he diuved, *' 1 diwined the Lord bleijed *G; _ 20 

me becauſe of thee,) tor torhe more antient Expoluors interpretthe 

word wicbaſht: , and che Jews underitand that place, af preſciencey, yn 

divination,or conjecture , as MW. Seldex obſerves. tall de Dus Sys 
Philo Judeus (peaking of che * Teraphim of Micah, fancies that ris. 

Micah made of five Gold and >iluer three Images of young Ladds , * Judg. 17, 

and three Calves , and ane Lion , ove Pragou, and one Dove, ſo 

that if any had a Mind to know any ſecret concerning his Wife , be was 

to have recourſe tothe Image of the Dove which anſwered his Demands ; 

if concerning bis Childern, be net tate Bos of comcerning Riches, 

to the Eaglezif concerning Power an Strength,to the Lion s if it anything 

concerned Sons aud Daughters, he went then to the Calues 3, and if about 

the length of Years aud Bart » be was to.canfult the, I mace of the, Prg- 

gon, This , how light ſocver , ſhews that he alſo underieed the 


Tcraphim to be propherical. 


$35 % a - 
Thenrgick Mazick. 


"F He other part of the Chaldaick Magick is Tbexrgich 3. to 
[ which perhaps Plato more. particularly alludcd, a 
dcfind ? the Magick of Loroaſter 5 the ſexuice of the Gods. Thus Ly ” & Alcibiad 
called alſa * the Metbad of Rites 3 the works of Pigty, and (as renderd : 
by the Greeks) TiNgwm iniguw the Teleftiph Sptence aud Teleftar- » Pell, in 
gick. In what it did confiſt may be gathered from. what Suigd46 faith orac. 
of the ewo Fultaus ; Fultan( Iaith he.) the Chaldaan, « Phelafopber, 
father of Julian ſiruaved the Theurgick 3. He wrate.of Nemgus fac 
Books z, they treat of Preſeruati ues of every part of Mays Body z of wha 
kind axe the Chaldaick Felefurgicht. Ang again, Feltev ſan of the 
afore-mentian'd , lived under Marcys' Ansonips the Emperancs be alle 
wrote Theurgick Fuitiatory Qracles ty Vaxſes, ang all ather ſecrets of the 
Scrence, Ls NS. $5, 5 
Flus the: Teleſtick' Science was conceived rg procure d 6onverta- 

tion with Namons by certain Rites ang, Ceromanivs, 8nd *##i#/4if « prett, ;n 
or perfect the Sant by the pawer of matental bere on kgrth s fix the fu> Og4c. | 

ewe faculty of the Soul cauvat by it's egy. guidaxee vfhire ty the fubr © 
Hemeht rnffitation , aud tothe conprebenſeop of Pivieus s but be twart 
of” Prety leads it by the hand to God by illumpnation. from- thence; Plato 
ingeed holds, that we may camprebend the angeverate Eſſence iy Reaſon 
and IntelleF; but the Chaldean aſſerts , that there is no other means for 

| G 2 uy 


FL 


* Pſell, in 


Ocacs 


* de Myſtcr, 


Egypt. 


din Syneſ, 
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us to arrive at God, but by ftrengthming the Vehicle of the ſoul by material | 
Rites * for he ſuppoſeth that the ſoul 1s purified by ſtones , and herbs , and 
charms and ts rendyed expedito for aſcent. 
Iris likewiſe beneficial torhe Body as well as to the Soul,for * if a 
man ſhall grve his mizd to theſe , be ſhall not only render his ſoul unvan- 
wiſhable by paſſions, but ſball alſo preſerve his body the better tu health : 
or the uſual eye of Divine riluminations is to conſume the matter of 


Paſſions or Diſeaſes. 


| the Body, and to ettabliſh Nature by health, that we be wet ſeiſed either ty 


VI. 
Theurgick Rites. 


B* Theurgick or Teleſtick Rites they conceived that they could 
LJ procure a communication with the good Dzmons, and expul- 
ſion or averruncation of the bad. 

The chief of theſe Rites was Sacrifice 3 concerning which , there 
is a remarkable paſſage in * Famblichaus , who delivers the Chaldarck 
opinion thus : The Gods grve thoſe things that are truly good, to ſuch 
as are.purified by ſacrifices ;, with whom alſo they converſe, and by thetr 
communtcation driue away wickedneſs and paſſion far from them; and by 
therr brightneſs chace from thence the dark Spirit z, for the evill Spirts , 
when the light of the Gods cometh in , fly away as ſhadows at the light of 
the Sun: neither are they able ary longer to diſturb the prous ſacrificer , 
who 16 free from all wickedneſs, perverſneſs, and paſſion : but ſuch as are 
pernicious , and bebave themſelves inſolently in oppoſition to ſacred Rites 
and Orders, theſe by reaſon of the imbecillity of their atiton , and want of 
power, are not able to attain to the Gods, but becauſe of certain pollutrons 
are driven away from the Gods, and aſſociated with ill Damons, by whoſe 
bad breath they dre 11ſpired , and depart thence moſt wicked , profane and 


 CHnar, 


 diſſolute';, unlike the Gods i# deſire , but in all things reſembling the bad 


Demons with whom they comverſe daily. There men therefore being full 
of paſſion and vickednef , bythe affinity that is betwrxt them, draw the 
evil Spirits to them, Ly whom being quickly poſſeſt, they are agatnexcited 
to all iniquity , one afſiitng and ſtrengthning the other , like a Circle 
whoſe beginning and end meet. 
Several other Ritcs they uſed alſo, which they conceived tobe 
evalent in evocation of theſe Dxmons. They are allured (ſaith 
> Gregorius Nicephoyas ) out of the Air and Earth by certain ſtones or 
pulſe, or certain Voices or Figures , which they call Charafters , invented 
by the Chaldzans and Egyptians who firſt Gems out the proper dignoſ- 
citive "ſign of every Demon, | | 
Some few of theſe are mention'd inthe Chaldarck Oracles ; as, 


when 


f 
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when thou ſceft the Tere$i1al Demon approach , * *. +, 
Sacrifize the Stowe Mnizuris, uſing 14Vocatton, \ :\ 
- The Demons ( faith Pſellus ) that are wer the Earth are by Nature. ;..: 1-7 
. lying, as being farof| from the Diutre Kowh dge, and jlled with dark :: . + 
matter. Now if you would have atiy true diſcourſe from theſe prepare an 

\Altar and Sacrifize the Stone Mnizuris, This Stowe hath iLe power of 
- evocations, the other greater Demun who t1viſibiy approacketh 10 the ma- 

terial Demon will pronounce the true relation of demands , which 

tranſmits to the demandaut the Oracle the Vocatine name with the $g- 


erificing of the Stoze. : 
Another of theſe Ritcs mentioned by the ſame Oracles , is 


that of the Hecatine Strophalus. 
Labour about the Hecatine Stroptalus, £ 

The Hecarine Strophalus (ſaith 2ſelw: ) is a golden ball, inthe 
midſt whereof a Saphire,they fo.d about it a Leather thong, it us beſet all 
over with Charafters 5 Thus whipping it about they made th ety Iiruoc al ts 
07S. T beſe they uſe to call Fynges whether it Le round or triangle or any 
other Figare , and whilsi they are doing thus they make inſignificant oy 
brutiſh cries, and laſh the Air with thetr whips, 1he Oracle aduiſeth to 
the performance of theſe Rites, or ſuch a Motion of the Strophalus, as  - 
wing anexpreſſible power. It 1s called Hecatine as being dedicated to 
Hecatc, Hecate us a Goddeſſe amongſt the Chaldxans, baving at ber 
right ſide. the Fountain of Vertues, - +03 JA 

No little Efficacy was attributed to certain words uſed in theſe 
Rices, which the Chaldarck Oracles expreſly forbid to be changed, 

Never change Barbarous names. wrt 

There are certain names ( laith Pfellus ) among-all Nations dehivered 
to them by God; which have an unſpeakable Power in Divine Rites, thange 
not theſe thto the Greek Drate#t , As 1Scraphiny and Cherubih, aud #2 
Michael and Gabricl : Theſe in the Hebrew Diale& have an-unſpeak- .« 
able Efficacy in Divine Rites ; but changed into Greek nam.s. ave tte 
effeflual. {9 BLY) 


* 


CHare, VII. 
e Apparitions. 


| He Apparitions procured by theſe rites ate of two kinds. = * Pſel'in 
| '* The Firlt 1s called enon1ckx Super-1nſpefton ('in reſpect to orac, 15. 
the initiated perſon: ) When he who orders the Divine Ritesſeerh 
a mcer Apparition, (as for inſtance) of light in ſome fighre or , __ 
Fform,concerning which the Chaldaick ® Oracle aduiſeth,that if axyone _ 8 in 
ſees ſach alioht, he apply not bis mind to it, nor efteem the voyee pro- "—— 
ceeding from thence to be true, © Sometimes likewiſe" to manly mitigated « py: 
perſons there appeares whilſt they are ſacrificing ſome Apparutionsnithe grac, 1g, 
"ſhape of Dogs andſeveral other Figures. Theſe are 'appuritidns ve the 
| paſſions 
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paſſions of the Soul in performing Divine Rites, "meer appearances , bas 
wing no ſubſtance , and therefore not ſigntfying ay thing true. 

The Second is called *  «'vro4ie ſelf 1aſpeRton, this is when the 
Initiated perſou ſeetb the Divine Light ut felf without any figure 0 
:- This the Oracle calls ig © Sacro-ſart , for that it 1s ſees 
with a beauty by Sacred Perſons, and glides up aud down pleaſant, 
and gractoufly thraugh the Depths of the world, * This will not de- 
ceive the initiated perſon, but whatſoever que#iton you ſhall propoſe, the 
er will be moſt true. 
when thou ſeeft (ſaith the Oracle ) a.Sacred fire , without 
Form, ſhining flaſhingly through the depths of the whole world, 
Hear the wotce of Fire. 
® hen thou beholdefs the druine Fire void of Figure brightly gliding 
wp and down the world, and gractouſly ſmiling, liſten to this yotce, as 
bringing amoHt perfet Praſctence. | 
But *theſe things which appear to znittated perſons as Thunder, 
Lightning, and al of: whatſoever, are only Symbols or S1gnes , not the 
Nature of God, | 


CHapPp, VIII. 


Material Demons how to be repulsd. 


'A* it is one property of Theurgy to evocate and procure a con- 
verſation with good Dxmons , ſo is it another , to repulſe 
and chaſe away the Matcrial Dzmons , which as they conceive 
may be effected ſeveral wayes ; either by words , or actions. 

By words: For ( as * Mara delivers the Chaldaick opinion ) 
theſe Material Demons fearing to be ſent to Abyſſes aud Subterraveal 
places, aud flaniding 112 awe of the Angels wha ſend them thither, 
If a Man threaten to ſend them thithey , and pronounce the names of 
thoſe Angels whoſe office that is , it #s hardly to be expreſſed how 
much they will be affrighted and troubled; f4 great will their aſto- 
anſbment be , as that they are not able to diſcern the perſon that 
menaces them, and heed tt be ſome old Woman, or a littleold Man 
that threatens them , yet ſa great is there fear, that commonly they de- 
part as if be that menaces were ableto kill them. 

By 4Jrops ; For the Badtes of Demons ( ſaith theſame ® Author ) 
are capable of being firuck, aud are patned tberely ;, Serſe 1s not the 
pr. ng » but of Spixits; T hat thing 1n a Man mbich feel- 
etb, 4 neither tbe Bane , nor the Nerve , but - þ Spirit which ic 43 
them : mbenceif the Nervehe preſs d or ſerzed with cald of tbe like, 
there axiſeth pain from the Emiſſiqn of one Spirit into another Spirit 5 
for it « impoſſible that @ compound Body ſhould init ſelf be ſenſible of 
pan ;but in as much as it partaketh of Spirit , aud therfure betng cut 
anto precet, or dead, it i abſolutely inſenſible;, becauſe. it hath yo 
Spirit 
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Spirit . In like manner a Demon being all Spirit is of his own Nature 
ſenſible tn every part 3 bee immediately ſeeth and be beareth be is 06+ 
noxiow to ſuſſering by touch; being cut aſſunder he is pained like Solid 
Bodies z, only heretn differing from them , that athey things being cut 
afſunder can by no meanes or very hardly te made whole again , w 

the Pemos immediately commeth together agatn , as Air or Water parted 
by ſore mare; folid Body. But though this Spirit - joy1S again in 4 'mwiment, 
nevertbeleſſe at the very time 12 which the diſſefiton is made it is pained; 
for this reaſon they are much affratd of ſwords, which they who chaſe them 
away knowing , ſtick up potnted 1rojss or ſwords in thoſe places where 
they would not have them come, chaſing them away by things Amipgthe- 


tical to them, as they allure them Ly things Sympatheticals *.1.51 
Fromtheſe Material Demons , * upon thoſe that worſhip them, deſcend 

certain Fiery irradiations , like thoſe we call failtng Stars , lideg df hes 

and down: which thoſe mad perſons term apparittons of God but there is oy 

nothing truz, firm or certain in them, but cheats, like thoſe of Jug lers, 

which the common people term wonders, becauſe they decetve theeyes, * for. , Pſel. in 

being removed far from the beatitude of Divine fe. and deſtitute Ll In- 

tellefiual contemplation, they cannot preſignify futures,but all that they ſay 

or ſhew is falſe and not ſolid, for they kuow betngs wogpwrues by thetr 

out ſides, Eut that which knoweth futures particularly, uſeth Notzons indt- 


viſible and not figured. 


j6- 


vang, 
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) of RR | < 1 ty ti . . . 1 Fo 4 wy AE nf 
Of the Gods, and Religions Worſhip of the 
OG a 6 Oe 
N the laſt place, ( asto the Expl cation of che Chaldaick 
 Dodtrine ,, eſpecially of that part which: concerned: 
* their Aſh aphim) it is neccflary we give accompr: of the 
' Gods of the Chaldans, and of their Religious wor- 


: Antthtooh ie Selden hath reduced all the Afatich Gods under 


_ is 
® 
v A PF . 
. 


' the common name of Sy/ar, in his Excellent Trearife upon thar- 


Subje& ; yet we ſhall take notice of ſuch onely as were proper to 
Aſſyriz ,* ( whether as being worſhipr no where elſe, or from 
thenee brought into Sy72 and other Countries : ) conceiving thereft 
nothing petrinent tothe Chaldears or Babylontans, 

The Religious Worſhip of the Chaldears may. be reduced to 
three kinds ; The firſt, a worſhip of the true God, bur after an 1do- 
latrous manner : The ſecond, of Dzmons, or Spirits : The third, 
of the Celeſtial Bodics, and Elements. 


La is.0 


Of their Idolatrous Worſhip of the 
- True God. 


He firſt kind of the Chaldarck Worſhip , was of the True 
God , though aftcr an Idolatrous manner : The Author of 
the Chaldarck Summary affirms , that they held one principle of all 
things, and declare that it is one and good. That by this one and good 
they mcant the true God , ( ro. whom alone thoſe attributes be- 


be gathered from * Euſebims , who ſai : 
« Brever.E- long ) may gathered from * Euſebiz , who ſaith , ( ſpeaking 


es of the Followers of Zoroaſter ) thar 13: the þrf place they 
concetve God the Father and King ought to be ranked; for this reaſon 
the Delphian Oracle atteſted by Porphyraus , joyns them with rhe 
Hebrews 3 | 


Chaldees and Fews wiſe onely, worſhipping 
Purely a ſelf-begotten God and King. 
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but ( notwithſtanding the Oracle ) that this Worſhip , though 
of the True God, was Idolatrous, is beyond doubt ; ſoas tothem 
might be applied whar St. Paw! ſaich of the Romans , * when they knew Rom. 1.21: 
God they glorified him wot as God , hut * changed the glory of the wa* » _ 
corruptible God 4nto an Image made like to corruptible may, © IO 
The Name and Image whereby they. repreſcpted the Supreme 
God was that of Bel , as appears by the prohibition given by God 
himſelf nor to call him ſo any more : © Thou ſhalt call me xo longer © Hof. 2.16; 
Baali ; Bel with the Chald#a#s is the lame as Boal with the Phgni- 
£115 , both deriyed from the Hebreiy $aal , Lord ; this Bel of the 
Babylomars is mention'd by the Prophets Eſay and Jeremy: The 
who firſt tranſlated rhe Eaitcrn Learning into Greek , for the mo 
part interpret this Bel by the word Ztvs Jupiter. So Herodotus, Dio- 
dorws, Heſychius, and ovhers : Beroſus ( laith Euſeb1#s ) was Prieſt of 
Belus,whom they interpret ( Aia ) Fuptter ;, the reaſon of which ſeems 
tobe, for that Bel was the chict God with the Chaldears , as Fu- 
piter with the Grectans , whoby thar name meant the true God, as 
the Chaldears by the other ;. for to him St. Paul applics that hcmi- 
ſick of Aratus, T5 yotg #; Yevo; topty, ( for we are alſo bi off-ſpring,) 
which hath reference to the firlt Verſe , i Aios dexcurgta. And AR.17. 28, 
theſe words of St. Peter , worſbip ye God, but not as the Gre- 
crars , Clemens Alexandriuw oblerves, that he ſaith not , worſhip not © 
the God whom the Grecians, but as the Gractans :. bechanged the manner 25 
of the warſbip, hut preached not another God, | | 
The Temple of this Jupiter Beliv ar Babylon, is exaRtly deſcribe 
by Herodotwan ey<-witncfs, in whole time it was yet extant, thus « 1;þ ;_ 
The gates were of Braſs ; the Temple it ſe'f ſquare 3 every fide two fur- ; 
lozgs broad. In the midit of the Temple there was a' ſolid Tower { not 
hollow ) of the thickneſs and berght of a Stadium ; wpon which there 
was ſet another , aud another upon that , aud ſo onto eight : on the out- 
ſide of theſe were ſtars , by which to go up to every one of them; in the 
mid(t of the ſtaiys were ſeats for ſuch as went yp, to reſt themſelves : 
in the bigheſt Toper therewxs another 7 emple (or Chapel, ) and uit a 
Bed ſumptuouſly furniſht, and a ! able of Gold ;, but neither in this was 
there any Statue , n0r doth any perſon ly bere a-pights except one woman g 
8 foreiner, of whom the God makes chorce above all other,as the Chale 
dxzans who are Pug of this God averr : for they ſay (though I 
hardly credit it ) that the God bytwſelf comes tto this Temple, and 
reſts tn this Bed: There is moreover 11 this Temple another lower Cha- 
pel , 1n which there is a great Statue of Jupiter all of :Gold, fitting 3 
and beſide it a Table and Beiul all of Gold alſo; tn ſo much that the 
Chaldzans walue it at 800 7 alewts: Likewiſe without the Chapel 
there 6 an Altar of Gold , and another Altar very great , upon which 
are [acriſiz:d Sheep of Full growth , for upon that of Gold it i not lay- 
ful to ſacrifize any but Sucklings ;, On this greater Altar the, Chaldzans 
burn yearly Frankinſence to the value of” a hundred thouſand talents , in 
Canes to their Gads, There was alſo at => ſame time 1n this Temple 


& 
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a Statue 12 Cubits high , of maſſy Gold, which I ſaw not*, but take 
upon-the report of the Chald#azs : this Statue Darius ſoz of Hyſtaſ- 
bad a great mind to take, but durit not ; but bis ſon Xerxes after- 
wards took it,and ſlew the Prieſt who forbad him to ſtty it : Thu was this 
Temple built and beautified , beſides infinite gifts and preſems, Hi- 
' therto Herodotus : he terms the Prieits of Belws Chaldears ; and R. 
Maimonides aff rts the Chaldear Idolaters to be the ſame with the 
Prophets of Baal. | 
The Feſtival of Bel is mention'd 2 K7rgs 10. 20. his Oracle by 
Arrian; the ſatne which Srep"anws means ſaying, The Chaldzans had 
an Oracle which was 10 leſs th eieem with them, than that at Delphi was 
with the Grecians. , 


""Cmnar, IE 
Worſhip of other Gods, Angels and 


a1NMO0pRsS, 


He ſecond kind of their Religious Worſhip , was that of 
other Gods, Angels and Dzmons 3 Next the Supreme God 
(ſaith Exſeb1u4, delivering their opinion ) there followeth a multitude 
of other Gods ; Angels and Dzmons. Theſe Gods they diſtinguiſh'd 
into ſeveral Orders, 1ntelligibles; Intelligibles and IntelleFuals; Intelle- 
Ruals ; Fountains ; Prenciples ; Unzomed Gods , Zoned Gods ; Angels 
and Demons. Torthe Worſhip of theſe belongs what we have at- 
ready delivered concerning their Theurgy, 


"Swap, n= 


The Chaldzan } orſhip of the Cele- 
ftial Bodies. 


THe third kind of Idolatrous Worſhip uſed by the Chaldears 
and Babylomans was of the Celeſtial Bodics ; into which, 
Maimonides (auth , they fell ſoon after the Floud : perhavs occaſion'd 
by their continual addition to Contemplation, of them; and 
grounded upon Obſcrvationof the great Benefits communicated to 
Man-kind by their Influence. 
The Levitical Law , in prohibiting this Idolatry , ſets down the 


Deur. 4.19- particulars of of it, Le#t thou lift up thine eyes unto Heaven , and 


when thou ſee#t the Sun,and the Moon, axd the Stays, even all the Hoſt of 
Heaven , ſhouldſt be driven to worſhip them anfſerve them, And of 


2 King.23-5 the Jewiſh Idolaters put down by Joſiah ( beſides thoſe that burnt 


Incenſe 
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Incenſe to Baal, of whom already ) are reckon'd thoſe that burnt In- Wb. 
cenſe to the Sun and to the Hoon, and to the Planets (or Signs, Maza-. 4 
loth.) and to all the Hoft of Heaven, This doubtleſs they learned of 
their Nighbours the Aſſyrians, of whom the Propher Ezekiel com- 
plains that they dored. 


CHAF, IV. 
Of the Sun. 


He Sun and Moon are firſt named and diſtinguiſhed from the 
reſt ; with chem perhaps this kind of Ldokery began, be- 
fore it came to be applicd toany of the other Stars ; for in chemoſt \, __ 
anticnt mention of ir, (which is by Job a Neighbour to the Chal- oo 
deans) we find thele twoonly named: Thar the Chaldzans eſteemed 
theſe the principal is confirm'd by R. Matmerides,who ſaith, Theybeld 1. wee 
the reſt of the ſeven Planets to be Gods, but the two Luminaries the *' © 
reateſt. 
« _. thefe (adds Maimonides) they held theSun to be the greateſt God. Mor. Ne. 
What he furcher relates in confirmation hereof, our + the Books 
of the Sabears concerning Abraham and the like, was delivered for- 
merly. , Of the Aſſyrian Idols dedicated to the Sun , Macrobius 
mentions thrce , Adad, Adonts and Fupiter Heltopolttes. 
.- Adad (faith hc) ſiguifieth one ; thus God they adore as the moſt power- Saturn. 1, 
ful,bpt they joyn with him a Goddeſs named. Atargatis, aſcribing to theſe <aP+ 8, 
two an abſolute power over all things ; by theſe they mean the Sun ard the 
Earth ;, that hereby they underſtand the Sun, 1s manifeſt, for the Image of 
Adad i very fatr , arid hath beams bending downwards , to ſhew that 
the power of Heaven conſiſis in the beams of the Sun , ſent down upon 
the Earth, 7 be Image of Atargatcs hath beams erefled; to ſhew that 
the Earth produceth all things ty the power of the beames ſent from above : 
Thus <Macrobim3 bur whereas he ſaith rhat Adad (ignificth one, 
cither he himſclf is miſtaken, or his Text depraved , for ( as Mr. 
Selden obſcrves ) withthe Syrians,and Chaldears or Aſſyrians, Chad, 1 
from the Hebrew Achad, lignificth onez bur Adad or Adod which TY 
in the Scripture is Hhadad is of a different ſpelling 3 Druſius reads 
( in Macrobics ) Hbada , which ſignifieth Oze in Syriack. Of this 
Idol perhaps is the Prophet 1ſatah ro be underſtood , They that ſar- cap. 66, 
Bify and purify themſelves after One in the midst of the gardens, v, 17, 
Jedicared ro that Idol bchind che Temple z Subrmtellegendum enim 
Templum, pone Templum faith Foſeph Scaliger, _ 
Adonis is derived from don, Lord, That Adonis ts the Sun(faith Saturn.1.2r + 
Macrobtws) is rt doubted, upon View of the Relrgion of the Aſſyrians , 
with whom Venus Architis ( ow worſhipt by the Phoenicians ): and 
Adonis were beld in great veneration : For the Naturalifſts werſovppes 
2 tye 


Sat, 1,17» 
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the Superiour Hemiſphear-of the Earth', in part whereof we dwell;by 
the name of. Vetrts ; the tfertonr they called Proferpina.” Herenyon 
ants the' Affyrians or Pheenicians the Goddeſs is introduced mourit> 
thy, berauſe the Sur in performing his Atinaal Courſe paſſeth throwg 
the twelve Signs of the Inferiour Hemiſphear 3. for of the Signs if the 
Zodiack ſix are eſteemed ſupertour ſix 1nfertour; And when be 1s inthe 
71fertour, and conſequently makes the dayes ſhorter, the Goddeſs is belieud 
to mourn , as if the Sun were ſnatch'd away by Death for a time , and 
detained by Proſerpina the Goddeſs of the 1nferiour part , and of the 
Antipodes z Agatn they concerve that Adonis is reſtor d to Venus 
when the Sun ſurmounting the ſix ftars of the 1xferiour Order begins to 
illuminate our Hemiſphear, and lengthen the Irght and dayes. | 
The 'laſt- is Jupiter Heliopolites ; The Affyrians (faith the ſame 
Author ) #1der he ame of |upitet worſhip the Sun ( whom they fiyle 
At 'muooo\frw ) with extraordinary ceremontes : The Image of this 
God wat 'takeri from a Town in Egypt , named Heliopolis alſo ,' at 
that time Senemus , perhaps the ſame as Senepos , reigned over 
the Xgyprians; !t was brought thither by Oppias Ambaſſador of Dele- 
bois Krng of the Aﬀſyrians , 'and by the Agyprian Prieſts, the chief of 
whom was Parmexis 3 and having been a long time kept by the Aﬀlyrians, 
rus afterwards removed to Heltopolis (in Egypt) the reaſon! of which, 
md thy being taried out of Fgypr it wat brought bark into the pJute 
where now #t is , tha where'{t i worſhipt with Rites that are more Bette 
ria tha» Agyptian,l forbear to relate, as being nothing pertinent'to 
our purpoſe, That this Jupiter 4 the ſame with the Sun, appears as 
well By their' Religious Rites , as by the faſhton of the Image, for it's 


Ld of Gold (of which Mctall 24a:momdes deſcribes thoſe Teleſmes 
to ha 


ve beth which che Chaldzans made to the Sun') and without a 
awd, 16" (WifeIavt oem hereof. The right band # lifted up, 
holding & whip The a Chavioteer,, the left bolds a Thunderbold and fome 
ears of Corn ,\ all which denote the conſociate powers of Jupiter and the 
Su}. Moreover the Religion of this Temple # excellent for Divinats- 
on, which. ts aſcribed to the power of Apollo » who us the ſame with 
the San: Likewiſe the Image of the Heliopolitane God # caried oa 


Beer , as the Images of the Gods are caried at the Solemnity of the 


- «Games of the Circenſian Gods; Many Nobles of that Countrey follow, 


their beads ſhaved , they themſetues pure by a long Chaſtity ; they are 
arryen by Drume Inſpiration , not as they will themſelves , Jos whither 
the God caries them . This God they conſult even abſent , by ſending 
Table- books ſealed up , and he writes back in Order to the queſttons t12- 


ſerted tm them : Thus the Emperour Trajan being to go out of that Contt- 


ty2y trto Parthia with bus Army , at the requeſt of his Friends zealous 
7n this Religion , and who baving bad great experiments in this kind, 
perſwaled bim to' inquire concerning the ſucceſſe of his expedition ; pro- 
ceetlelt with Romant prudence, leſt there might be ſome deceit of man it, 
artl firſt ſet th Y able books ſealed up \, requiring an anſwer in writing*: 
The Got rommunded paper to be brought , and ordered that it ſhou|d*e 
ſent 


= 
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femt to him , blank: ta the aftoniſhment of the Priefts, Trajan received 
z8 with admiration , for that be alſo had ſent a blanck Table-book tothe 
God. Then he took. anatber Table-book , and mrote in it this queſtion; 
whether having finiſhed this War , he ſhould return to Rome 3s Thi be 
fealed up: The God commanded a Centurial Vine, one of thoſe gifts that 
were in the Temple , to be brought , and to be cut into two pieces. ; and 
wrapt up in a Naphin' and ſemt. The event appeared manifeſt. in the 
deatb of Trajan , bis bones being brought back to Rome : for by the 
fragments , the kind of Reliques (his bones,) £ythe token of the Vine, the 
future chance was declared, Hitherto Macrobrw, | 

Totheſe adde Bel or Belus, a name though more peculiar to the. 
Supreme Deity, yet common to many of the Chaldean Gods, and 
amonM others ro the Sun, as Servis witneſſeth, 1n Punick Ian- 16M 
guage (faith he ) God 15 named Bal ; but amongft the Aſſyrians be A 
7s eatled Bel, and by acertats myfiical reaſon, Sarurn and the Su, 


Re 97 1 1 Fo 
; The Chaldzan WY orſhip of the Moon:- 


He Moon was worſhiped by the Chaldeazs under, many 
| ; names, all whithare Feminine; and the, greater pert anſwe- 
rable to ct oſe of the Sun ( laſt mentioned ) which ſeems roconfirm - 
what &. Matmontaes delivers of them, that they held the ſeven Planets F* * 8 
to be Gods aud Goddeſſes, Male and Femal, maried to owe another, 0 + 
Now the Chaldeans (or rather They who firſt tranſlated the 
Chaldaick Learning into Greek.) amongſt other names applyed: ro 
the Sun thoſe of Fuptter and Adonis , in like manner did th give 
to-rhe Mooz the correſpondent attributes of Tuno and Verw. 
To Ju1o belong Aa and Belts, forſo interpreted by Heſychies 5 
* Ads, Fun, with the: Babyloniars.; * Belthes, Funo or Venus. Both * in Ads. 
whichare doubclcfle no other than the Feminine names anſwerable *in Belcheg: 
to Awad and Bel,' two names of the Sun, That by Funo My 
logiſts ſometimes . underſtand the Moon, the Learned © M*, Selden 
confirms by the old form: of incalation which the Roman Prieſts 
uſed ar the Nones of every Moneth , dies te quing, calo Juno no- 
vella( or covella, Celetzs.) Vorhis Furo perhaps may more; Oper= 
ly be referred what Juli Firmicus applies to the Air ; 7. e Aſſy- 
rzans (laith he ) aſcribed the primcipaltty of the Elements, to the, Atr, 
the Image wheredf they worſhipped, ſtyling it by the name oh bog or Ve- 
nus the Virgin; whom the Quires of thety Priefls worſhipped. with 
effemirate Voices aud Geſtures, their Skin ſmoothed , and ed. babit 
= the faſh:ou of romen ; thus he 3 Bur that the Aſſyr:ars worſhippes 
the Element of Air is not elſewhere calily found ; whar de adds 
concerning their immodeſt Rires, ſeems rarher of affinity with thoſe 
of Yew, as deſcribed by other Authors, . Kh a 
0 


c 


dediis Syr, 
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Belus is by Heſtieus interpreted Z35 guano; Tupiter Martin, 
fy | 
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 ToVems(raken for the Moon ) belong the names Mylitta and 
Alilat. They learnt (faith Herodotus ſpeaking of the Perſtazs ) of the 
Aſſyriars and Arabiars to Sacrifize to Krama: the Aſſyrians call Venus 
Mylitta , the Arabiars ( our Sabears ) Alilat, Thus Herodotas ; 
who indeed feems to make this Mylztra diſtin from the Moon 
( of whom he had ſpoken a lictle before ) but that by Alilat was 
meant no orher,is evident from it's Erymology from Lail Night. The 
Antients (ſaith Sthal Aſſemon) among many other falſe Gods, ſer- 
ved one whom they called Alilath , and affirmed that ſhe is the Moon , 
as being the Miſtriſs and Queen of the Night. 


CHrae, VI. 
The Chaldzan worſhip of the Planets. 


He ref#t of the Seven Planets ( as * Matmoniaes laith ) they held 
to $6 Gods alſo, To Saturn, whom Drodorus ( if the Text be nor 
depraved, which I ſuſpe&) affirms they held to be the chiefeſt of the 
five,they gave the common name of Bel. Euſebi, in the 28* year of 
Thara ; 'Bclus the firft King of the Aﬀſlyrians did; whom the Aſly- 
riatis (fy1*d's God, others call him Saturn z arid Servius, cited cl{c- 


: Whete,®'1r.the Punick language God 15 named Bal; but among#t the 


Aſſytiatis he is called Bel, and by a certain Myſtical reaſon , Saturn 
and the' Sun. © W hence Theophilus Patriarch of Antioch , Some wor- 
ſhip Sarurh as a God; and call him Bel, and Bal ; this is dove chiefly 
bz thoſe wha dwell in the Eaſtern Cliniates, not knowing who Saturn i , 
ad who"Belus, ff 

- Someconceive thar the more patticular name of this Planct was 


_ Chiu or Remphan': of which the Prophet Amos , But ye have born 
the Tabernatle of your Moloch and Chiun your Images , the Stars of 


your God which ye made to your ſelves: Which text S*. Stephan renders 
thus, © Tea, ye took up the Tabernacle of your God Remphan, P:gures 
which ye made , to worſhip them ; Whats in the Hebrew Chun, the 
Greek renders Remphan, By Chiun Aber Ezya underſtands the Planet 
Saturn ,'whom Plautus allo, as Petrtws obſerves,calls Chiun: Rephan 
( as Kirrcher arreſts ) is uſed in the Coptrch language for the lame 
Planer. 

Of Fupiter ( having ſpoken already in treating of Bel and the 
on, to both which this name was applicd,) rhere is litrle more to 

e ſaid, | >. 

Mars ( as the Author of Chronicon Alexandrinum relates ) was 
firſt owned as a Deity by the Aſſyriars : the Aſſyrians ſaith he were 
the "firſt who did ereft a Column to Mars, and adored bim as a God; 
Ttey pave bim the common name of Belus, whence the Babyloniars 


But 


«- a. 
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But a more particular name of Mars was that of Az!zv5, under 
which he was worſhipped together with Mercury in the Temple of 
the Sun at Edeſſa a City of Meſopotomia, They who inbabit Edeſla 
(ſaith Julian) a regionof a long time Sacred to the Sun, place together 
with him in the Temple Monimus and Azizus. That by 2onimus 
they underſtood Mercury, by Azizus Mars , and that borli theſe 
were aſlcſſours to the Sun, Fulranackrowledgerh to have learned of 
his Maſter Famblr:cw. 
, Some there are who refcr the Idol Negal ( brought by the Sama- 
ritans out of Aſſyria) to this Planct , be the Rabbies fancy this 
Idol to have been inthe form of a Cock : Now the Cock being 
* Sacred to Mars, and #yled his Bird, inregardof it's courove, \ ence 
* they infer that Mars was repreſented under that form , as # cri 
under that of the Hen by the Idol Succoth Beroth. 
Venw was worſhiped by the Aſſyriass and C haldeazs under many 


-- names : Three of which we find in Heſychius : The firſt Belthes ( or 


rather Belta ) which he Intcrprets Juno and Venus, This was a name 
common to the Moon alſo, and ſpoken of former'y. 

The next, Delephat, a name more appropriate to YVezus tlian the 
former, as appcars by it's Erymology , from the Syriack word Del- 
pha coirion. 

The laſt Myleta, as Heſychivs reads , who adds , the Aſſyrians 
(ſo called) ranma, Herodotus writes it Mylitta : They Learned (faith 
he, ſpeaking of the Perſians) from the Aﬀflyrians and Arabians,to ſa- 
crifize to Urania : 7he Aflyrians call Venus Mylicta , the Arabians 
Alilat. Of which two names, though Alilat ( as was obſerv'd 
heretofore) was given to the Moon alſo ; yet that of Mylitta ſuems 
peculiar to Yezus , it being no other (as Sralrger obſerves) than the 
plain Syriack word 4yl:dtha, generative or prolifick : Ver genc- 
trix. With this Etymology well ſuit the Rires belonging to the 
Idol; of which thus Herodotus : The Bal yloniaus have _ abbomt- 
nable Law; every Woman of” That Countrey , muſt once in ber life ſit 
in the Temple of Venus, and there accompaiy with a ſlranger, Some 
of the Richer ſort not deigning to afſoctate themſelves with the ret of 
ordtnary quality , are caried thither in covered Chartots : and ſtand 
before the Temple, a long train of attendants coming after them ; 
the greater part do in this manner; there are many Women fitting 1 
the Temple of Venus Crowned with Garlauds of Flowers , ſome co- 
ming, others going : There are alſo ſeveral paſſages diſtinguiſhed by 
cords , which guide the flraugers to the Women ;, of whom they make 
choice as they Leſt Ile 5 No Woman being once ſet there , returns 
bome , untill ſome ftranger hath caſt money tn her lap, and taking ber 
afide , lain with her, The ſtranger who offers this money mu#t ſay, 1 
zrruoke the Goddeſs Mylitta for thee +, the Aſſyrians call Venus 0 
the money ſhe muſt ot refuſe whatever it Le; for it is Sacred : Neither 
may the woman dety any man , tut muſt follow him that ff offers ber 
money , without ary choice on; ber part, As ſoon as ſhe hath lain res 

im 
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bim , and performed the Rites of the Goddeſs, ſhe returns home , or 
from thence forward can be allured Ly any price whatſcever. Such as 
are bandf.me are the ſooneſt diſmiſt ; but the deformed are farced to ſlay 
longer before they can ſatisfy the Law ;, ſometimes it happens that tl 
attend a whole yearor two, or three in expetation, Hitherto Herodotw: 
of which Cuſtome ſome interpret the words of the Propher Baruch 
concerning the Chaldeaz Women , The women ſit m ibe wayes 
guirded ( or rathcr ſurroundred neg5turva: Fowin) with ruſhes s and 
burn ſtraw ; and if one of them be drawn away and ly with ſuch as come 
by, Jhe cafteth her Net _ 1n the teeth, becauſe ſhe was not ſo wortbily 


reputed, nor her cord Lroken, 


2 Kings 17” To theſe add Succoth beroth , an Idol made by the Men of Ba- 


30. 


Radak, 


2 Kings. 


lib, r. 


lib. 1, 


byloz : the {ignification of the word bcing the tents of the dgugbters. 
Some conceive that hercby were meant thoſe Tents or Partitions by 
Chords deſcribed by Herodotws , in which the Women fate to per- 
form the Rites of Veuus Mylittaz Venw being, as Mr. Seldez is of 
Opinion, derived from Beroth: but from the words of the Sacred 
Text, it is manifcſt , that by Succoth Benoſh was meant rather an 
Idol, than Temple or Tents . The Rabbies fancy it to have becn in 
form of a Hcn and Chicken, For as they called a Hen Succus, that. is 
COVering, / 0 they called Hens Succorh, as brooding and covering, and 
Benofh they 1terpreted her Chickens , which ſhe uſeth to cover aith her 
wings. Whence Kircher expounds it of Venus Mylitta, 


Cnare, VII 
Of the Other Stars. 


JOr were the Planets only but the Signs and all the rcſt.gf che 
N| Stars cſtecmed Gods by the Chaldears : for they burnt 1n- 
cenſe to the Mazaloth and to all the reſt of the Hoſt of Heaven. 
HMazal 15 a Star : they called the Signs the twelve Mazaleth : rhe 
Zodiack the Circle Mazaleth ; > ſometimes changing 2.into » 
Mazaroth ; the Septuagint renders it ux%$egw9 , which Suidgs in- 
rcrprets , the Zonftellations called 23;z Signs, This agrees with 
what Dodor4 reports. of the C haldears , that they held the principal 
Gods to be twelve , to cach of which they attributed a Moneth,aud one of 
the Signs of the Zudrack, | | 

Thar thcy worſhipped the reſt of the fixcd Stars as Gods allo, is 
implicd by the Sacred Iext laſt cited , whichadds, ad to all the 
Hoſt of Heaven ;, and.is more cxprcly aſſerted (amongſt others!) by 
Drodorws , who in his account of their Dorine affirms, that as.they 
called the Planets /zterpreters, ſo of the other Stars, they called 
ſome the Judges of all things, others conſiliary Gods ; as we ſhall 
ſhew more particular'y , when we come to ſneak of their Aſtro- 


logy 


T he Chaldaick. Philofophy. 
logy : Neither is itto be doubrcd, but that as they owned ſome of 
the fix'd Stars by tl.clc common titles of digmty Judes and C onſel- 
lers, foto the principal of thcm they atr11burcd particular namcs 
and Idols , as wcll as to the Planets; And fince the Chaldaick 
polythciſm wes not (like that of the Greets) fomded vpon an 
Imaginary Mythology , (though Jarcr Writers treat of it attcr 
the ſame manncr) bur kad rctcrence to the Celcftial Bodics , 
which they V\ orſhipped under fevcral Names and Idols; Iris 
no lIcfs probable than conſonant to the Chaldaick Deftrine , thar 
thoſe other Aﬀſlyr'an Idols, (Aſi :m, Nithaz, Tartil, Adrammelek, 
Arammelek, Niſroch , ) mcnrion'd in the Scripture , were of the 
ſame kind with the ret, and bclonged ro ſeveral ortcrs of rhe 
Starsz Bur this conjccturc 1s not cally evinc'd, 1n r<gard that 
there is little cxtanr of ri.ofe Idols more than rhe bare mention of 


their Names. 


CHAP. Val 
Of Fire. 


Here are who reckon the Elements amongſt the Gods which 

the Chaldears W orſhipt : Thar they had a particular de- 

votion to the Fire , 1s certain z by it as ſome conceive they repre- 

ſented rhe ſupreme God 3 as orhcrs, the Sunz the ground of which 
Analogy we dclvered formerly. 

Concerning this Pyrolatry of the « haldeazs there is a memorable 
paſſage rclatcd by *Ruffinus ; The Chaldears 1n the time of Conſtan- 
rine the. Great travelled all over the Earth to ſhew all men that their 
God excell'd all other Gods , for they dettroyed all the Statues of other 
Gods by therr Frre, At leu@th coming tmto Fgypt , and making this 
challenge, the A gyptiars Prieſt brought forth a large Statute of Nilus, 
fillens it ( for it was hollow) with (lore of water , and ſtopping up the 
holes it had (which were many) with wax ſo artifictally, that it kept tm 


* - 4 
: 
oe 
- 


* Hick. E 
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the water , but could not bold out againſt the fire, [* Suidas relatesthis »jg yoce 
ſomething diftcremtly , as performed by a Pricſt of Canopus, who Kaywnos, 


raking off the Head of an old Statue , pur it upon a watcr-pot, 
- which (ſtopping the holes with wax) he painted over , and ſc: up 

in the room of Caropw.] The ( haldeaz began the conteſt with much 
rejoycing , and put fire round about the Statue ;, the wax melted, the 
holes opened, the water guſhing forth put out the fire, and the Chald eans 


were laugh'd at for thety God. 
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CHA? 
Of the Air, and Earth. 


F the Air thus * Fultus Firm, The Aſſyriars aſcribed the 
principality of t he Elemeits to the Arr, the Image whereof they 
worſhipped , ſitling it Ly the name Venus the Virgin; whom the 


. Quires of their Prieſls worſhipped with efteminate worces and geitures ; 


thetr Skin ſmoothed, ard their Habit afier the faſhion of women. 

As for the Earth, ® Macrobiw faith, They worſhipped the ſupertour 
Hemiſpear of it , ti part whereof we dwell , by the name of Venus 3 the 
znferiour Hemiſphear of the Earth they called Proſerpina ; More of 
this Mythology , rathcr Phenicran than Aſſyrian, and perhaps more 
Grecian than eithcr, ſee in Macrobizs, Tiws much concerning the 
Dodrine of the Chaluears. 


HE SECOND Boe 


_] 


Of the Perſians. 


MAX Eyond Chaldea, to the South , on one hand lies Perſia, 
g on the other, Arabia, Philoſophy (or Learning ) was 
& communicated to both theſe Countries by their neigh- 
bours , the Chaldeans, Zoroaſter, faith * Plutarch , 11- 


ftituted Magi amongſt the Chaldeans, in imitation of whom , the de Ihid, 


Perſians bad theirs alſo, Perſia is the moſt conſiderable Kingdom of 
Aſia; bounded , on the North, by Medra; on the Ealt, by Celicras 
on the Weſt , by Suſiana; on the South, by part of the Perſian 


Gulf. 


— — — 
— 


— — 
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The Perſian Philoſophers, their Sefs 
and Inſtitution. 


SECT, 
Of the Perſian Philoſophers. 
CHas® X 


Of the Perſian Zoroaſter , Inſtitutor of 
Philoſophy amongſt the Perſians, 


He Perſian Learning is generally acknowledg'd to have 
been inſtitured by Zarades, Zaraduſſit, or Zoroafter : but 


chis name, (as we obſcrv'd formerly,) ſeems to have been 


commonly attributed to ſuch perſons as were eminently Learned. 
I 2 | Who 
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* Agath, Who therefore this Zoroaſter was, or * about what time he lived, is 
” in Pro- uncertain, ® Zaertzns tiles hima Perſian; © Clemens Alexandrinus, 
xm. a Mede; © Suidas, a Perſo-Mede : whence it may be argued, that he 
a " -"pp was not <& ſogreat Antiquity , as moſt Authors conceive. For 
my we find the word Perſian no where uſed before the Propher Ezektel; 
1 neither did un come to be of any note, until the time of (rus.' The 
lib. 2, later Perſians, ſaith © Agathias, affirm, he Irued under Hyſtafpes ', but 
ſimply, without any addition, ſo as it 1s much to be doubted, noy can it be 
certainly known , whether this Hyſtaſpes were the father of Darius , or 
ſome other, Hyſtaſpes the tathcr of Darius was contemporary with 
Cyr, neither doth it appear , that the Perlian Zoroaſler liv'd mucl: 
carlicr. | 
' loc. citat. But at what time ſoever be lid, ſaith  Agathias, be was the Author, 
and Introducer, of Magical Religion, amongſt the Perſgaus, aud chang- 
zag thery old form of Sacred Rztes, he tatroduced ſeveral op1n10usS, SO 
* Elm, likewiſe 3 the Arabick Hilioriographer , Zaraduſſit ot firſt 1aſtitu- 
ted, but reform'd the Religion of the Perſians aud Magt , it being divi- 
ded 15,to many Seals. | 
A tabulous tradition of the occaſion and manner thereof related 
* Boriiihey, by the Perſians themſelves, receive trom *.Dzon: ( hryſoſtome, They ſuy, 
that through love of Wiſdom, and Juſiice, be withdrew him frommen, 
and lived alowe in a certain mountain; That afterwards leaving the 
mouiitatn, a great fire coming from above , did contiuually Lurn 
about him; That hereupon the King , together with the Nubleſt of 
the Perſians, came migh bim tntending to pray to God, That he came 
out of the, fire uubarmed , appeared propitrouſly , bidding them to te 
of 200d cheer, arid offered certain ſacrifices , as if God had come along 
with him 1nto that place, That from thenceforward be converſed wot 
with all men, but with ſuch ily as were naturally mo#t addifled to truth, 
| and capable of the knowledge of the Gods, whom the Perſians called Magi. 
"in Zor. To this Pcrſian Zoroaſter ' Suidas alcribes, OF Nature, four Books; 
Of precious Stones, owe  Aitroſcopick Apoteleſmes, five 5 * Euſebim, a 


k Przpar. _— ; 
$4 #4 | 1, Sacred colletion of Perſici.s; which, by the fragments he cites, { cn 
Ce 7% to have treated of the / cr /4an Religion, Theſe ſome attribute t 


the Chaldeaz Zoroaſlers othets, to ſome other, not any with greatcr 
ccrtainty than the rcſt. | 


Þ H AP, Il. 


of Hylſtaſpes, a great Improver of the Per- 
fan Learns. 


*He Dodrine of the Perſian Magi was much a g@mertcd .by 
| Hyſtaſper He was (according'to *Herodetus) of Arl.cmente, 
a Region of Piſa, fon of A3ſarhes, ot, (as other Editions) _— 
| c 


" lib. x. 
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| he lived in the time of Cyy14 , whoſe dream concerting Dares”, the 
eldeſt fon of Hyſtaſpes, prognofticating his being King of Perſia, 
rogerher with the difcourſe betwixr Cyrus and Hyftaſpes concething 
it, 15 related by * Herodotus, Darius the fon of this Hyſtaſpes was born 
in the 4165. ycar of the Jul1anperiod , and was almoft 20, years 
old a little before Cyras dicd. Abour the fame time alfo, © Hyftaf- 
pes and Aduſius joyning together conquer'd all Phrygra bordering 
upon the Helleſpoit , and taking the King thercot, brought him prt- 
ſoner to Cyrus. | 
Hyitaſpes was, ( as 9 Ammianus Marcelliias afhrms) a moſt wiſe 
perſon, who adds, that boldly penetrating tito the inner parts of upper 
Tidia , he came to a woody Deſert , whoſe calm filence was poſſeſ"d by 
thoſe b12h wits the Brachmanes, Of theſe he learit the diſcordant” con- 
cord of the motions of the Stars , and of Reaven, and of pure Rttes 
of Sacrifice , which, vetlurinng two Perſia, be contributed as ant add{- 
tion and complement to Magick, ” 


CHaP, UML. 


Of Oſthanes , who firſt introduced the 
Perſian Learnmng 1#to Greece. 


He Perſian Learning, ( as * Pliny affirms,) was firſt commu- 
nicatcd to the Greerass by Oſthares. The firſt, ſaith he, that 

T fizd to have commenteel upon this Art (Magick) 1s O#thanes, who ac- 
compary'd Xerxcs King of the Terſiaus tn the War which he made 
upon Greece, Zerxes \ct ont from Sufa upon this expedition in the 
beginning of rhe fourth year of the 74. Olympiad, though Dzodo- 
rus Siculus , contounding the tranfa&ions of two years in one, re- 
laces this dove in the firii year of the Olympiad following. * Hero- 
pts affirms, that this proviſion was in making the three whole 
ycars. bctorc ri1is ycar 3 bur with a note premiſed inthe precedent 
Chaptcr ; which cannor- conliſt with the cxact courſe of the times. 
For, faith he ; From thc ſubduing of -«#gypt, he was full four years 
1m gathcring an Army, and in making his preparations, and in the 
beginning of the hith year, he began to march with a huge Army 
tor indeed he fot outtrom Sſa, in the beginning of the fifth year, 
not from his ſubduing of <£xypt, bar from his coming eg'th 


him do unadviſedly attributc five years : but moſt abſurdly , dorh 
Faltam!, in his firſt Oracion of the praiſes of Conſtantive, (ay, that he 
was tcn ycars 11 making this preparation. But more Ingenuous than 


. 
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Crown. So that both © Jaſtize out Tragw, and Orofaus On © lib. 2.c,20, 
Gy 


all thoſe, (yct not ovcr cxquiſire in his accompt) is © 7:1)antus,where 19 BxoM- 
he ſaith, that, between Darrus and Xerxes there was tun years tithe © 


{pent in making this preparation againſt Greece , ſince ive have for- 
merly 


© loc. cit. 
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* Proxm, 
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merly ſhew'd our of Plato, that from the fight at Marathon , to the 
fight of Salamis , which was fought in thefirſt year of the 75. O- 
lympiad (almoſt a full year after Xerxes his ſetting out from”Suſa) 
there were only ten years run out, 

Hence 1t appears that Pythagoras and Plato , who where prece- 
dent in time to Ofthazes , and in their Travels converſcd with the 
Perſian Magi , were not fully acquainted with the depth of their 
Sciences , or elſe being more reſcrv'd forbore to communicate 
them, otherwiſe than as intermingled with thoſe which thcy appro- 
priated to themſelves. 

© Pliny adds,that Oſthares, whilſt he accompanyd Xerxes into Greece, 
ſcatter d the ſeeds as it were of this portemwous Art ( Magick) where- 
with be infefted the world, all the world whither ſoever be went ; and 
it 1s ceriain, that this Oſthanes chiefly made the Grectans not deſirous, 
but mad after bis Art, Thus Plizy, alluding to Goetick Magrich, of 
which the Author of the * Treatiſe uoywor, aflerts the Mag:to have 
been wholly ignorant. And 5 Armbrus affords him a better character , 
that he was Dif of the Magi, both for eloquence and aftion ; that he 
made addreſs to the true God with due veneration ;, that be knew the An- 
gels did wait upon the true God, and the like. 

By O#thaves (as we ſaid) the Perſian Learning was brought into 
Greece, and thcrefore we ſhali not proceed further in our inquiry af- 
ter the Profeſſors of it amongſt the Perſrars. 


Pp I 


SECT. I 


The Inſtitution, and Seas of the Per- 
l1ans. 


CaAS. © 
The Perſian Mag their Inſtitution. 


; L1 Profeſſors of Learning amongſt the Perſians were termed 
A Magi, * Laerttus , It 1s ſaid, that Philoſophy and its original 
from the Barbarians , ſince among the Verſians were Magt; 

amongſt the Babylomans , Or Aſsyrians, the Chaldeans s and Gymuoſo- 
phiſts among the Indians ; amongſt the Celte and Gallate , were thoſe 
who were called the Drutdes, or Semtnothet, as Ariſtotle, in his Treatiſe 
Magicum, ana Sorion, inthe 2.3, chap.of his Succeſsion, affirms. Hence 
b Sutdas, Magi amongſt the Perſians were Philoſopht and Pl:ilother, But, 
their principal ſtudy and employment conſiſting in Theology _ 
| Reli- 
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Religious Rite , Mags is morefrequently interpreted a Prieſt, A- 

mong(t the Perſians, ſaith © Porphyrivs, thoſe wiſe perſcns who were em- © 

ploy'd about the Drvimtty, and ſerved him, were called Mag; this ts the 
ſignification of. Magus 1 their Diale, And © Apuletws, Magus in the " Apolog.t, 
Perſian Languaze, ſigiafieth the ſame as Prieſt tn ours. Helychius, A 

worſhipper of God arid a Theologiſt, aud a Prieſt, is by the Perſrars Filed 

Mag, 

Some conceive they were fo termed by Zoroaſter, at their firſt In- ,. 
ſtirurion. © Swidas, Zoroaſter the Perſo-Mede, who firit began the Lor. 
name of Magi celebrious amongſt them, * Others dcrive the word « 541mas. 
trom oz a firname of Zoroaſter, or trom 5 Mije Guſh, one that * 
hath ſkort ears, affirming that Zoroaſter was ſuch. 

The Author of the Arabick Hiſtory relatcs, that the ® Relrgton | 
of the Perſians betng before Loroaſter's trme ditided into many Sefts, be 
reformed it ; * 1gathzas, that be changed thery old form of Sacred Rites, 
and introduced many wew Options , and was the Author and introducer 
of Magical Religion among the Perſians. 

& The Magi delivered their Learning ſucceſſivelyin thety Families  Ammian, 
jrom one age to another , whence after the ſucceſſion of many ages, at this Marcellio, 
preſent , laith Ammianus Marcellizus , a multitude ſprung from one 
and the ſame race, 1s dedicated to the Rites and worſhip of the Gods, For, 
increaſing by degrees , they grew at laſt tothe largeneſs and name of a 
compleat Nation dwelling 1 T owns ot fortify'd with atty walls , and, 
berng permitted to uſe their own Laws , they were honoured in reſpe# of 
their Religion. | 

The Country of the Magi in Perſia, is mentioned by ! Clemens A- i 5,9 5 
lexandrinus, who takes notice of three wondertul Mountains in it. : 
And ” Selinus ncntions, as belonging to them, the City Paſagarda. " 

" Suidas and * Cedrenms call them Maguſſeans , and afhirm , that they " 
were called Mazgog by thoſe of their own Country. 

So great was the cfteem which the Magi had among the Perſrans, 
that Pc rce20 ſaith, rhe Kings of Per ſra, betore they undertook the go-' 
vernment, were always 1z.1t1ated im the ſacred Myiteries of the Mag, 
which 9 Plato deſcribes thus : At fourteen years old they whom they call " Alcib, 
the Royal Padagogues take charge of the youth, Theſe are four men chq- 
ſen out of the moſt excellent of the Perſians, in theprime of ther age. 
The moſt wiſe,” the moſt jutt, the moſt temperate , and the w valiant. 
The firſt of theſe teacheth him the Magick of Loroaſter the ſo of Ho- 
romales ( this ts the ſervice of the Gods ) and teacheth him alſo the 
Royal Inſtitutions. Dion C hryſeFtome ſaith, that the Magi were admit- 
ted to the Kings Counſels, and were aſſeſſors with him in Tudicature , as 
being well acquainted with the natures of things, and knowing after what 
manner the Gods are to be ſerved. All publick affairs (ſaith* Agathias)* 
were managed by thetr direflton and advice, They adjudged rewards or 
puniſhments, Dion cl{ewherc relates, that Cambyſes, upon his expe- 
ditioninto egypt, reſigned the Government of the Perſians into the 


hands of the Magr, * Conftantius Manaſſes ſtyles them the Guardians * 
of 
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30.1. - of tbe Regal Palaces , and © Pliny, ſpeaking of Magick, faith, zt grew 
up at laſt to ſo great betght, that even at this day it 1s exceeding prevalent 
with many Nations , and in the Eaſt it beareth ſway over the King of 

- Kings : King of Kings was the proper Title of the Perſian Monarch. 


Cur 


The Sets, Diſcipline and Manner of the 
Magr. 


* D.Hieron, T7 Ubulus, *who wrote the Hiſtory of Mythra 11 many Volumes, af- 

adverſ, Jo- firms, that among ſi the Perſians there were three kind of Magi : the 

vip. lid. 2. 4, who were the moſt Learned and Eloquent of them , did eat mo other 
fuod but Meal and Orl. Thus Eubulw cited by S. Hierome. More of 
the diſtinftion of the Magi into three Sets we meet nor clſewhere; 
bur, probably, it tad reference ( as amongſt the Chaldears ) ro their 
ſeveral ſtudies, of which hercafter. 

> Laert. in Þ Dior, and Areftotle,or rather the Authopof theTreatiſe of Magick 

prom citedby Laertis, relates of the Magi , that they renounce rich atttre, 
ar.d to wear Gold. Thetrrayment 1s white upon occaſion, thetr beds, the 
ground, their food, nothing but berts, cheeſe, and bread; irſtead of a 
ſtaff they carry a cane, tn the top whereof they put their cheeſe, which as 
occaſuonſerved they did eat. 


5 . They had one in their Society chief amongſt them, callcd by © So- 
Zomene, the Prince of the Ma; 1. 
i Lacrt, 4 7 heir chief employment was Religious worſhip, they Letng concetued 
: to be the only perſons whoſe prayers the Gods would bear. 
Laert. "They made diſcourſes concermtng Juſtice, and eſteemed 1t tmprous to 


prot. Gurnthebodies of the dead, and lawful to ly with amother or a daughter, © 
3 Is. Solioz1n his 23, Book. 

ib,”  *. Herodotus ſaith, they difſer, as from others, ſo from the e/£gyptian 
Priefts, tn this, that theſe pollute themſelves with the death of nothing but 
therr ſacrifpces,, whereas the Magi, with their own bands , kill any thing, 
except a man and a dog ;, yea they eſteem it a great exploit, if they have 
till d very many 4At45, or Serpents, or other creeping or flying things, 
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——__ 


IT” 


Tre SEconD PART. 


The Dodtrine of the Perſians. 


Dre Har which is delivered to us of the Perſian Dodrine and; 

* {58 Opinions 15 fo little and ſo imperfe& asit will-nor 
oy oe calily admir of being knit rogether by any Method ;/ - 
"7g ver,in regard of the near affinicy their Learning is con- | 
FS ceived to have had with the Chaldeans, we ſhall ob- 
ſerve the ſame courle in colleAing and digeſting the few remains of 
it : Firſt ro allege, what concerns their Theology and 'Phyſick;* | 
Next, Their Arts of Divination 3 Thirdly, Their Religious worſhip 
and Rites, particularly termed Magick; and laſtly , ro give a Cara” 


logue of all their Gods. 


CHAP. 
T heologie and Phyfick, 


Hat the Perſian Magi wcre not unacquainted with Theology 
and Phylick is confirmed by * Surdas. Mags, ſaith he, * Voc. Mag; 
among the Perſrans are Philoſophers and lovers of God, : Laerttus af- tin proeme 
firms, they diſcourſed concerning the ſubſtance and generation” of the 
Gods, and © Dion Chryſoſtome, that they were SkiIful in Natures. < 
Zoroaſter the Magus, 11 his ſacred colleion-of Phyſichs, ſaith ex> 4 Euſeh. 
preſſely thus. © God hath the bead of a Hawk *" be 1s « firft #1Corrup- Przp, E- 
<« tele, bternal, unbegatten, indiviſible, moſt like himſelf, the:Charto- vang. 
© teer of every 200d, one that cannot be bribed : the beſt of things good; + 
&« the wiſeſt of things wiſe : Moreover he 1s the Father of Equity and 
Ec Faſtice : ſelf-tauzht, natural and perfeft and wiſe; and the ſole Iwvens . 
& tor of ſacred Nature. | | 
© Plurarch relates of Zoroaſtcr, that he druided all things #nto three « py; "ny 
kinds, Over the firſt kind he comcetued Horomarzes to be preſident the Orc a9. 
ſame whom the Oracles call the Father, Over the laft , Arimanes ; fin. 
Over the middle kinda , Mithra , whom the Oracles call the ſecond 
Mind. Ad that Horomazes made himſelf three times as 'big as the 
Sun ( who in the Perſian language 18 called Cyrus: ) Mithra made 
himſelf twice as big ( as the Sun) who was next to Horomazes. To 
which theſe Platonick aſſertions are correſpondent , That all things are 
about the King of all , arid that all things are for him, That be 


is the cauſe of all good things, The ſecond is\ employed: about the ſe- 
| =. condary 


f Tfhid. & 
Olirid. 


" loc. Cit, 
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condary things , The third is employed about the third kind of things, 
The three parts t#to which Loroaſtcr aid Plato diuided all things , 
are theſe, The firſt is eternal ; : The ſecond had a beninning in 
tame, but t& ternal ; The third @ corruptible, Thus Pluho c:ting Plu- 
tarch wholc own words are thcle. 

* Some are of opinion that there are two Gods , one oppoſite in opera- 
tron to the other z 016, working good ,' the other, ill, Others call him 
who ts the good, God , the bad, Damon: of this opi;;ton was Toroa- 
ſter the Mags , whom they report to hate preced:d the Trojan War 
5000, years. This Loroaſtcr detlared the names of the good, to le 
Oromazes, of the bad,. Arimanius, adding, that, of ſenſible things , 
the one did moſt reſemble light, aud knowledge, the other, darkueſs, and 
7gnorarce. Wherefore the Perſians call Mithrd the mediator, He fur- 
ther taught, that, to owe, we ought to offer Votives and gratulatory ſa- 
crifices, to the other, averruncative and diſmal oblatiousS. For, pound- 
ng a certain berb called Omomi tn a 'morter they invoke hades ard 
darkneſs , then, mixing it with the Lood of a ſlatn wolf , they tarry 
zt forth and throw it into a place, where the Leams of the Sun come not, 
for, of plants, they hold, that ſome belong to the guod God, others, to 
the i111 Demon, and that, of animals, ſome, as Dogs, Birdfs, aud Por- 
cupines belong to the good, the aquatile, to the bad, for which reaſon they 
efleem him Bleſled who hath kill'd moſt of that kind. 

87 hey likewiſe relate many fabulous things concerning the Gods , 
of which kind us this 1 will allege, That Oromazes was produced of 
purest light , Arimancs of darkreſs , and that theſe two war againit 
one another ; 7 hat Oromazes made fix Gods , The firſt, of henevo- 


- * lente;, The ſecond, of truth; The third, of equity; the reſt of wiſe- 


dom, riches, and pleaſure , which good things are attendart upon the 
Maker; That thez Horomazes tripled himſelf,aud remoted himſelf fo far 
from the Sun, as the San ts diſtant from the Earth,azd that they adorned 
the Heaven with Stars,appoimted one the Dog-ſtar as Guardian and watch 
for the reſt 4 7 hat he made 24. other Gods, and put them tn an Egge, and 
that Arimanius having made as many more, they broke the Egge: whence 
it comes, that good is intermingled with ill, That the fatal time ap- 
proachetb, in which theſe ſhall be deſtroyed by famine and peſtileiice, and 
Arimanius utterly deſtroyed , and the Earth made even and ſmooth ;,. 
There ſhall be one life and one City (or common ſoctety) of all men lrving, 

and one language. 


CHar II. 
@Arts of Divination. 


f Yromap the other parts of the Perſian Learning , arc to be rec- 
*in Proaem, 


b de Divi. affirms were praflifed by the Magi, * Ciccro adds , that they aſſem- 


narc. 


I = 


koned their Arts of D:urnation and Prediion, which * Laertius 


- 


bled 
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Bled (in fana ) in Temples or conſecrated places , to conſult about Di- 


UV1nation. 

Hence © Strabo (4th, that, by the antteuts, Drutners were much 
eſteemed , ſach as, amongſt the Perſians, were the Magi, and Necro- 
mancers, and Lecaromancers, and Hydromancers : * eAXlian, that the 
wiſdom of the Perſian Magt, beſides all other things which it was law- 
ful for them to know, did conſiſt alſo in Divination, And © Lucian 
Riles the Magi a k:nd of perſons $kilful tm Diutmation, and dedicated 
tothe Gods.Of their Divination * Cicero giverhan inſtance concerning 
Cyrus; 5 lian, another concerning Ochu., 

Amongſt other kinds of Divination , " Vellens Paterculws aſhrms, 
that they torctold by the marks of the Body. They ſeem to have 
been skilful likewiſc in Alirology, for *' Suidas aſcribeth to the Per- 
fian Zoreaſter jive Books of A hr feopich Apoteleſmes. That they were 
alſo conſulred concerning the prefignification of Prodigies, is ma- 


nifeſt from the relation of * Yalerius Maxim, concerning that which * lib. x. c.6. 


happened to Xerxes. 


CHare, ITT. 
Of the Religions Rites , or Magick of 


the Pertians. 


He chic Science and employment of the Perſraz Magi , was 

rermed Magick, trom the Profeſſors, Mazr, and is defined 
by Plato, * the ſerue of the Gods, called allo Mxxaywia. The Mage, 
ſaith? Laertins, are employed in the ſervice of the Gods, and about 7, 
_—_ and praying, as betng the only perſuus, whom the Gods will 
hear. So © Dion Cbriſos!ome, The Perſians call them Magi, who are 
SkrIful tn the worſhip of the Gods , nat like the Greeks, who, ignorant of 
the meaning of the word, call them ſo who were $Skilful in Goetick Ma- 
geck ; of which that the Perſian Mags were ignorant, * Laertius al- 
legeth the tcltimomes of Ariſtotle, :Mifþis Treatiſe entituled Ma- 
grick, and Dinen, inthe firſt Book of his Hiſtorics. 

As concerning their Religious Rites, © Herodotes and * Strabo af- 
firm, thar they had zo Temples, Altars, or Images , but did impute 
zt to madneſs mm ſuch as bad; the reaſon whercot 5 Herodotus con- 
celves to have becn, for that they did ot believe as the Grecians, that 
the Gods were ® of humane form z or as ' Cicero, for that they concetved 
the Gods, to whom the whole world was but a Temple or hoof, could not 
Le ſhut up within walls ; upon which ground the Magt perſwaded Xerxes 
to burn the-G, OCT4H Temples. 


and Images ; whence it may be argued, either that in the time 0 
Herodotrs they had not any, and that Strabo, in affirming the ſame, 
K 2 with 


CV,5QGT 0- 
Bur * Strato frequently elſewhere mentions their Temples, Altars {GpPES. 


5 


© lib. 
« Var. Hiſts 


© Macrob. 


' de Divi- 
nar. lib. r. 
* Var. Hiſt, 
2, I'7, 

11D. 2. 
'1N Zor. 


* Alcibiad. 
> Prom. 


© Boriſthen, 


i Proaem. 
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' lib. 
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with Herodotw, is to be underſtood onely of their primitive Inſtitu- 
tion, which when the Marcederrars. atterwards conquer'd them , 
became corrupted with Grecr/an Ritcs3 Or tiar there were different 
Secs among them trom the beginning : whereot ſome allow'd Al- 
rars, Images, and Temples, others difallow'd them. 

1 Herodotus and Strabo furthcr add, that they ſacrifiſed 13 high 
places; their Rites and Sacrifices Herodotus de {cribes thus ; Whezp the 
go about to ſacrifiſe, they neither ere an Altar, nr kindle fire, nor W, 
libation, nor flutes, nor garlands, wor cakes, but when any man tutends to 
ſacrifiſe to ſome oze of theſe Gods, be drives the U1arme to a clean place, 
and invocates that God ;, bis tyara being crown d with myrtle ; 1t ts not 
lawful for him who ſacrifiſeth to pray for good things for himſelf alone, 
but he muſt pray for all the Perſians tn general , and 1 particular for the 
King : for 1n praying for all the Perfaans be includes himſelf. Having 
cat the Viaime 14to little preces he borles the fleſh,aud firewning [oft herbs, 
eſpecially Trifoly , be lates the fleſh upon them ,, The Magus ſtanding 
Ly ſings a theogomtal bym ; for this they concerue tobe a powerful 11- 
cautation, Without a Mag it 18 not lawful for them to ſacriſiſe 5 Soon 
after, he who ſacrifiſeth takes away the fleſh ard diſpoſeth of it as be 
pleaſeth, 

" Strabo adds , that when the Magus who declares the ſacrifice hath 
aiftrituted the pieces of the fleſh, every one taking bis prece they all de- 
part home : leaving no part for the Gods 3, for they ſay the Gods yequire 
zothing but the Soul of the Uifiime © Tet ſome (it 1s ſatd) lay part of the 

fat upon the fire. 


CHAP. 
The Gods of the Perſians. 


Erodotws * and ® Strabo reckon the Gods of the Perſrais thus , 

Fuptter ; the Sun, Moon; Ver ;, the Fires, the Earth z, the 
was , the Water, © Laerfius not ſo fully, the Fire, the Earth, aud the 
Water, 

By Jupiter, as © Herodotus and Strabo affirm, they underſiood the 
whole Circuit of Heaven : Agathins adds, that they worſhipped Jupiter 
under the ame of Bel, which ſufhcicntly argues they derived this God 
from the C haldeazs. 

To the Sun (as both © Herodotus and Strabo witnels) they ſacrifiſed: 
Strabo adds, that they called him Mithra, This was the greateſt of 

their Gods, as Cyr ( introduced by * Xexophon) acknowledgeth ; 
ſwearing by him : Heſychins likewiſe affirms it was the grearcſt of 
their Gods, and that the greatcſt Oath which the King himſelf took 
was by Mithra, | 


They 
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They!repreſented him with the face of a Lion , in a Perſian habit, 
with a Tiara, holding with both hands a Bull by the horns, which 
ſcemed to ſtrive to get from him 3 ſignifying,that the Moon begins 
ro receive hcr ligl.c trom him when ihe leaves him. 

5 Zoroaſtcr jirst amorrgst the Perſians ( as Eubulus affirms , who x Porphye 

wh agH> ens : ye. 
wrote many Volumes of the HiStory of Mithra ) dtd conſecratea na- inancr. 
og Cave in the Mountains next Perſia , th boxour of Mithra , the Nymph. 
ins and Father of all : ſignifying by this © ave the world framed by 
Mithra ; &y the other things diſpoſed withia it y 194 fit CHE , the 
Elements aud Quarters of the world. "The Cave of Mythra is men- 
tioned by many othcrs. 

In the Mythrean Rites ( for ſo Lampridis terms them) Celſus 
( cited by * Origer: ) ſaith, the twofold motion of the Stars, fixt aud" lib.6.con- 
erratick , was repreſented; and the paſſage of the Soul through them : tra Cell, 
in ſign whereef there was ſet up a high pair of ſtairs , bauing ſeven 
gates , the firsi of Lead , the: ſecond of 11n, the third of Braſs , the 
feurth of Iron , the fift of Leather, the ſixt of Silver , the ſeventh 
of Gold : The fir # Le/ongs to Saturn, the Lead ſigzifying the ſlowneſs 
of that Planet ;, the ſecond to Venus, to whom they compare Tin, for its 
briobtneſs and ſoftueſs ; the third to Japiter, as betng moſt ſolid with 
braſen ſteps ; the fourth to Mercury, for they bold him to be the ſtouteſt 
undertakey of all buſineſſe, cumung and eloquent. The fift to Mars, 
in regard of 1s unequal ard Various commrxture; the ſixth to the 
Moon, of S:lver ; the ſeverth to the Sun , whoſe colour as alſo that of 
the Stars reſembles Gold. 

He who was !tiated ito theſe Rites proceeded, as Suidas relates, 
through ſeveral degrees of contumely, (' Nomns upon Gregory Nazit- ' in Stelis 
anzen ſaith twelve)* and of patn,as burning, blows,and the like, by which Cur. 
trial he was to 21ve tefiimony of his ſanity and of his betng void of , S"<gor- 
P a ffi 03, ; Naz, 

Of the Rites of the Moon there is nothing ſaid in particu- 
lar. 
Concerning thoſc of YVemws , * Herodotus faith, T hey ſacrifiſe alſo | jib, c. 
to Urania wh: they learit of the Aſſ yrians and Arabians; the Aſſ 5 
rrans call Venus, Militta, the Arabrans Alilar, the Perſians Metra. 

And as Mil:idtha in Syriack ſignificth generative, prolifick, ( Venus 
genetrix) 10 mader, or mater, with the Perſians _ ( as Raphe- 
lengius obſerves ) a mother, This perhaps was that Mother f the 
Gods, which ” C:cero affirms to have becn worſhrpt by the Perſgans,Sy- "* 
rians, aud all the Kings of Eurove and Aſia, with great devotion. 

The Firc, " Jali Firmecus faith, they preferred before all the other » ge error. 
Elements; * Agathias affirms, they learneto worſhip it of the Chal- prof. Relig. 
deans: ? Stral o relatces,that 1 Cappadocia there was a great number of ” 

Mart, called Pyrethi, ard many Temples of the Perſian Gods ; they * lib. 15, 
kill not the Viflime with a knife, but ſtrike it down with a club: Here 
alſo there are Pyretheta ( bapels, in the midſt of which an Altar, co- 


wered with great (tore of aſl:es 3 where the Magi preſerve a fire that 
never 
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reUer goes out ; aid coming in every day ſing almoſt the ſpace of an 
hour, holding a bundle of rods before the fire,| with which,as 4 M" Selden 
oblcrves, they ſtirrcd it up whulſt they ſung, ] Therr heads ave cove- 
red with woolen Tiaras , which being tied on both = hide ther lips 
and cheeks : Thus Strabo, an cyc-witnels. Theſe Pyratheia (or as 
Suidgs terms them Pyreta, ) were thoſe ſempiternal fires of the Magi 
mentioned by ” Ammianu Marcellinw : Neither in Temples onl 
did they ufe theſe Rites , but in private Caves, where * Julius F 
micus reports they worſhipped the Fire with many cxtraordinar 
Ceremonics , as amongit other things uſing to pronounce theſe 
words » MuTaxſ4 wx 0 nhomys cugtre mn&TRg x yas. Nor did 
this worſhip extcnd to fire only , but *to all things that reſembled it, 
as Dronyſius reports , whereof ® Strabo inſtanceth the Pyopus, " Fu- 
lius Firmicus addes , that they called the fire Mithra, by which, as 
allo by their worſhipping it in Caves, it is manifeſt that ( ſomc- 
EMcs at leaſt) they took 1t for the Sun, their greateſt Deity, 

Concerning the worſhip of the Earth and #:7,ds nothing parti- 
cular is delivered ; That of the water was pcrformcd in this man- 
ncr, * They go to a Lake, KRiver, or Spring , where they make a 
trewch and kill a vitlime; taking care that none of the blood come at 
the water ;, then laying Myrtle aud Lawrel upon it they burn it with rods, 
and making ſome prayers, ſpriukle oil mixed with milk aud boney, not 
mathe fire or water, but onthe earth. 

Other Gods the Perſiazs had , though not reckoned amongſt 
theſe, wherhcr as lefle principal , or of Jatcr datc 3 of theſe are 
mentioned by the ſame Author (Strate,) and by others, Araitss 
(Venus) Amaridatus, Sarea, Sardes and Nar.z44 (Diana). 


Hitherto of the Diiriie of the Purfians. 
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Of the Sabxans. 


L@Þ> xabiache nobleſt. Peninſula ( if we may fo termit ) of 

8” 4a, is terminated by the Perſian, the Indian, and the 
EAN RcdSca, except that on one fide it is conterminous to 
SY =8& 51a, by which vicinity was occaſioned ſo necr a cor- 
reſpondence betwixt thoſe Nations, that as the Chaldzan Learn- 


Chaldamn(Chaldeais,)comptchended nor only the O_ bur the 


Now whereas Arabia is commonly diſtinguiſh'd into the Stozy, 
the Deſert, and the Happy, we here mcan not thar- part which is 
filed the Deſert, lying on the North of Sabea, and firſt planted by 
Iſmael, whoſe Volterity afterwards , having learned rhe Language 
of the Sabeans (Arabick) were called Arad1ans alſo, ot more pro- 


perly, Hagaress, as deſccnded from Hagar, and Aarab Maſtiaarabab, 
the 
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the made Arabiars, (that is, made ſuch by cohabitation and con- 
verſation wn the true Ara4s,) but thoſe othcr true Arabs the In- 
habitants of the Deſert and the Happy, whcreof the former came 
from Nebatothws, ſon of 1ſmael, and are by Pliny, Strabo, and Pto- 
lomy called Nabatears, as the Country it ſ{clf Natatea, the latcr 
from Saba, ſon of Chu, the ſon of Cham, attcr whom tiled Sabea;s 
(as the Countrey Sabea) and (in diſtinfion from the made Arabians 
of Arabia the Deſert ) the native Arabians, The Charanears men- 
tioned together with theſe, were the Inhabitants of Cara, a Ciry of 
Arabia, mentioned by Pompontrs Mela, whole Inhabitants the Car- 
VREANS 3 Pliny placeth next the Savears, diſtint from Hara or Caray 
in Meſopotamia, 
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\ Of the Inſtitutors of the Sabaan Se. 


amongſt the Perſians; and though he calls this Zerodaſt a Perſiay, 
yet by the antiquicy of the time in which he conceives him to have 
liv'd, it is probable he rather intended the Chaldean. 

Others ( adds Patricides,)) are of option that Tachmurat King of 
Perſia gave beginning to this Religion, The ſame pcrhaps whom 
Elmacinus ( another Arabian Hillorian, ) calls 7 achurith ; Others 
(ſaith he!) concerve that the Religion of the Sabears was mayife- 
Hed by a certain King of the Perſians, whoſe name was Tachurith, 

Elmactm mentions another Perſia, to whom the ſame Inven- 
tion was attributed, 1x thoſe dayes, ſaith he, came forth Nazarih” a 
Perſian, 'who, 4s ts reported, was Author of the Religion of the $a- 


beans, 
Others 
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O:hers ( continues Patricides ) dertve the infancy of the Sabaans 
from a certain Grecian named Juvan or Javan, ſon of Berkley, aud 
| bim they will bave to be of the City Zatttuna , which was built in 
Attica, Thus he: where Hottizger for Berkley reads Mercolim, 
Mercury , confirmed by Elmactms upon the ſame ſubje&t. Others 
ſaich he, affirm, that the Religion of the Sabaans was brought forth 
by a Man whoſe name was Juvan, ſoz of Markoli, a Grecian, who 
firſt found out the Science of the Stars. 

To theſe Patrictdes adds the Opinions of ſome others, who held 
that the Authors of this Set were ſome of thoſe who were at the butld- 
ing of the Tower of Babel. This the Arabravs. | 

Some attribure the Inſtitution of the Sabears to Cham, ſon-of 
Noah , who teing bawiſl'd from bis Fathers ſight, fled thither, and 

(to uſe the words of Lufantins ) ſettled in that part of the Earth 
which 1s now called Arabia. This was the firſk Nation that knew 
rot God, becauſe the principal Founder thereof had not recetved the 
worſhip of God by Tragptton from bis Father : Thus Laflantius,with 
whom. Many agrce inattributing the Original of Idolatry to Cham, 
and to his fon Chus the firit Planter of Chaldea, from whoſe ſon 
Saba the Sabears were lo named, and, upon this ground , ſome 
have laboured to prove Cham and Chas, to be ſame with the firſt and 
ſecond Zoroaſlers, of which formerly; 

Others ( as Damaſcer.) aſcribe rhe Original of Idolatry to Serug. 
Epipharntus, and the Aurhor of the Chrozrcon Alexanarinum, affirm 
that Hellemiſm begau tn the time of Serug , This Hellenifs ſome 
conceive the ſame with the Saban ace "erg what the Greek 
Fathers call Heleirſm, the Rabbins term Goth, the Arabigns , Al- 
$tabeleiton , the tume of Ignorance and Paganiſm, And though 
ro derermine any thing of thoſe carly and obſcure times be very 
difficule , yet we cannot doubr, bur that the Idolatrous Worſhip 
of Fire and of the Sun (aſcribed to the Sabears) was of great Anti- 

uity among them, ſince mentioned by. the moſt antient of Authors, 
Job, who lived neer them, as appears by the inroad which the 


* Sabears made upon him. * 1f 7 beheld (faith he) the © Sun when it * chap, t. 

ſbined , and the Moon walking in 6rightneſs, and my heart bath v. 15. 

been ſecretly enticed, or my mouth hath kiſſed my band, tbis alſo — , 
wor 


were an Jntquity to be puniſh'd by the Fudge , for 1 ſhould have 


5 ur, which 


denyed the God t at 1s above; where by kiſſing of che hand is imply'd fenifieth as 
the antient manncr of Vencration. well Fire. 
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Cnrae, II, 
Others of the Sabxan Ser. 


Hart Terah Father of Abraham was bred up in this Dodtrine 

might be conje&ur'd from Foſuah 24. 2. where he is recko- 

ned among thoſe that ſerved ſtrange Gods. * Philo terms him an 
Aſtronomer , one of thoſe rhat are vcrſt in Mathemarticks. 

Of Abrabam ſon of Terah, * R. Matmonides expreſlcly faith, 1t is 
well known that our Father Abraham was educated tn the faith of the Zg- 
bians, who held there is uo God but the fars; indeed © Beroſus acknow- 
ledgerh be was Sk:Iful in the Celeſtials, and Eupolemus, cited by Euſe- 
bius , aſcribes to him the Invention of A#rology and Chaldatch. The 
Zabians themſelves in their Annals give thifaccompr of his depar- 
ture out of Chaldea, © Abrabam, ſay they, being educated tn kr, bus 
aiſſenting from the Vulgar, and aſſerting that there was atiother Crea- 
tor beſydes the Sun, they began thus and objetted agamnſt him, and amoug it 
other objeioas, they alleged the evident and manifeſt operations of the 
Sun ih the worid; but Abraham anſwered them , You are right, which 
Sun t5 like the Ax which is tn the hand of bim that firtketh therewith : 
then they recite ſome of the Objeftons which he brought againſt them , 
ard at laft they fay, that the King caft him tn priſon, but nevenheleſſe he 
perſiſted in priſon to oppuzn them , whereupon the King fearing leſt he 
might do ſome burt ta bis Kingdom, and ſeduce men from theix Keltgion, 
confiſcated all bis Effate, and bamſl#d bim to the utmoſt Borders of the 
Eaſt. Thus the Zatrass : from which relation Joſephus differs nor 
much , who ſaith, that © Abraham firſt #1dertook to convince the re 
cerued Erromous Opinton of men, concermng the Deity, and that be firſt 
taught and proved that there 1s but one God , but feethg the Chaldaans 
aud Meſopotamians began to mutiny againſt him for it, he thought it ex<- 
pedtent to forſake the Country, | 

The Rabbinical Traditions are more particuiar herein : R. Sohowon 
Hiarki reports from an anticne Commentary , that Tere) fell our 
with his ſon Abraham, in the preſence of Nimrod , tor breaking his 
Idols, and that Abraham was thereupon caſt into a fiery Furnace, 
Moſes Gerundenſis confirms the ſame ſtory, bur R. Charr relares ic 
otherwiſe: Abrabam, ſaith hc, met with a woman bolding a Diſh 
in-her band, and the woman asking bim whether he would offer any 
thing to the Gods, he took a ſtaff, and broke the Images which the 
woman had, and threw away the ſlaſſ; his Father commg thither at 
the ſame time, demanded what was the matter, Abratam arſwer d, 
that ſhe had asked bim , whether he would make an offering , and 
that upon bis anſwering that be would firſt eat ſomething, there aroſe 


a diſpute betwixt them : but his Father urged that the buſineſſe was 
otherwiſe, 
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' otherwiſe , ard that he was heard to ſay many reproachful things of 
Nimrod. The Controverſy was brought tefore Nimrod the King of 
Bakel : he commanded Abraham to worſhip the Fire that was ſet be- 
fore him; Abraham anſwered, If ſo, then adore you the Water , 
water which quencheth Fire, Nimrod ſaid to him, VVorſhip the wa- 
ter; Abraham azſwered, If ſo , worſhip the Clouds which diſtil the 
water. Nimrod ſaid , 7hen worſhip the Clouds ; whereupon Abra= 
ham, f it be ſo., then the wind 1s to te worſhipped which agitates 
and ſcatters the Clouds. Again Nimrod, VVorſhip the wind; bat A- 
braham, if ſo, then is Man much more to be worſhipped who undey- 
ſtands the wind. At length Nimrod growing angry, Tou talk, ſaith 
he, tdlely, 1 worſhip none but the Fire, ihto the midst of which I will 
caſt thee, Let the God whem tl ou worſhipe#t come aud free thee Ly 
his right hazd, Aran ſteod by and talked; they asked of which opi- 
ion he was; he anſwer d, 1f Abraham get the better, - [will be for 
him, if Nimrog, for Nimrod, After Abraham had gone t#nto the 
fiery Furnace arid was freed, they ſaid to Aran, of which ſide art thou? he 
ſard of Abraham's; then they took him, and caſt him into the fire, 
and all bis Bowels were burned , and be was taken out dead in the 
preſence of bis Father, Thus R. Chat, bur Cedrenus affirms , that 
Abraham throwing his Fathers Idols into the fire, his Brother Aran 
cndeavouring to reſcue them, was burned, 

The 4ratiazs who imitate the Jews in Relations of this kind , 
and fancy ſupcritructures of their - own upon fables of the Rabbies, 
give a furchcr accomprt of what happened unto Abraham after his 
departure from Nimrod , as appears by a fragment of a Mahome- 
tan Writcr, of which I ſhall cite only ſomuch as moſt particu- 
larly concerns the Sabears. Erie, 07 whom be peace, was the firſt 
who after Enoch, the ſon of Seth, 'he ſon of Adam, on whom peace, 
wrote with a pen, This thing afterwards E.dris taught his ſons, and 
ſaid to them, O ſors, know that you are Sabears, learn therefore to read 
Books 14: your youth. Now. Satea1.s are Writers , ofgwhom the High 
( ke mcans Mahomed) ſard (Ak, Sur. 2.) The $abeans and the Na- 
Zareries, The Authur adds, that they ceaſed rot to peſſeſs the Books 
of Scth aud Edris by bereditary right among themſelues , until the 
times of Ncah, ad of Abraham, after that the High God. atded him 
againſt Nimrod , on nhem be malediftton, But 1n.that day wherein 
Abraham went out of the land of Track, and would go into Syria, 
into! the lard of bis Fore-fathers, he went ta the laxd of Charan and 
Ghefira , ani there be found a people of the Zabears who read old 
Books, and Lelieved ſuch things as were contained tn them, But 
Abrabam ſad, *©O.my God, I did not thitk that beſides. my ſelf 
& aud thoſe that are with me , there bad been ay of the Faithful who 
« belieted thee to be one; and God breathed to Abraham this An- 
ſwer. © O Abraham, the Earth. #w never veſlttute , but that 
© there ure ſome In tt that diſpute for God :' But, God commanded 
him to call them to bis Religion , and he called them, but they would 
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z0t , ſaying, Hon ſhall we believe thee, when thou readeſt not a Book? 
and God ſent among them a forge!fulreſs of theſe things which they 
knew of Sciences aud Books , for they comerved the Books which they 
uſed to be from God , and ſome of them believed, others not. After- 
wards the Zabeais were druided, and ſome of them believed, viz. the 
Barhamears , who did not ſeparate themſelves from Abraham of 
bleſſed memory, but the reſt followed their own Religron wery eagerly, 
viz. thoſe who are 11 the land of Charan, who wext not with Abraham 
into Syria, aud ſaid , we follow the Re'tg104 of Scth, Edris , awd 
Noah ; Thus according to K?ſſew, the {eligion of the Sabears was 
the ſame with that of the Haranears , or Meſypotamiarns, W hat he 
relates of Abraham's being {cnt to the Sab4445, ts all borrow'd from 
the Rabbinical Traditions, | 

Bur that there were antiently Learned Perſons in Arabia, skilful 
in Natural Philoſophy , Aſtronomy , and other Sciences , is ma- 
nifcſt from tcſtimonics far more authentick ; as (particularly) from 
the diſcourſes bcrwixt Job and his Fricnds : of the Arabian Philoſo- 
piers is it underſtood , that Salemos's wiſdom 18 ſaid to have ex- 
cel d the wiſdom of all the ſors of the Eaſt, Tacitws, deſcribing Fu- 
dea, the land and bounds to the Eaft are termiuated ty Arabia, And 
that the Jews called Arabia rhe Eaſt Country 1s evident from ſe- 
veral places in Scripture , as Ge#, 10, Zo. and 25. 6.18, Job 1.3, 
Tadg. 6. 3. 1. &c, Plity alſo mentions the Magi of Aratra, ( of 
whom he inſtanceth Hippocw.) Ptolomy, the Gulf of the Magi, in 
Arabia, 'and Porphyrizs (citing Dugenes) relates that Pythagoras ( a- 
mongſt other Countries to which he travelled for Learning ) weat 
alſo to Arabia, and tiv'd with the Kiug there, 


CHAP, 


Their Writings. 


He Sab44r8 pretended ( as was Jatcly ſhew'd out of Krſſews,) 

to have had the Bocks of Seth , and Ears, and not only 

choſe, bur ſome alſo written by Adam ; tor the ſame Aurhor conti- 
nuing the ſtory of Abraham's coming amongſt the Sab ears adds, thar 
afterwards Abraham opened the Cheſt of Adam, and behold, in tt were 
the Backs of Adam 3 likewiſe the Books of Scth, and of Edris; 4s 
alfo the names of all the Prophets that were to Le ſent ofter Abraham; 
But Abraham ſazd, Hap) ſudeed are the lotns out of which all theſe 
Prophets ſhall come : and God treathed to bim (this anſwer) Thou, O 


III. 


Abraham, art the Father of them all, aud they thy Children; and for 
this reafor Abraham deſari/ to be called the Father of the Prophets, 
upou whom be peace, 


Of 
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Of the ſame allay * Maimonides conccives the Book of Healings » yg. New: 
ro have becn, which was hid by Ezckrel. | lib. : 
The ſame * Matmontdes cites many other Books of the Sabears , * Mor.Nev. 
tranſlared into Arabick , of which the chicteſt is entituled , of the lib. 
Aer iculture of the' © Nut ate:1.S , trarſlated by Aben Vachaſchijah : © 
full of. 1dololatrical extravagancres 5, it treats of the making of Tſilme- 
zatas , of the deſcent of familiar ſpirits, of conjurations of Demors , 
of Devils, of ſuch as dwell in Deſerts(as Satyrs were thought ro do) 
many other things it coutatried very ridiculous , by wheres nevertheleſs 
they conceived that they could confute the manifeſt miracles ( of Moſes, 
and the Rrophers.) | 
Another enr:rulcd, the worſhip, or of the whrſhip of the Nabatears, 
out of which © Matmornides cites a ſtory concerning Atrabam related * lib. 
formerly. | | 
©7 IP Haiftamchus, aſcribed to Ariſtotle, bat falſly. * Maim. 
| * The Book Hatteleſmaoth , of Tfilmenaias 3 Buxtorfius renders it, Mor. Ney. 
of ſpeaking Images ; rhe reaſon we have given formerly. lib.” 
The Book | amtam. bs,  _ 
The Book of Maſſearabh, © I 
The Book of the Degrees of the Cele tial Grts and the Figures that 
are aſcendent in every Degree. - wn CN 
Another Book concerntng Thilmenatas , which alſo is attributed to 
Ariſtotle. £4 "OY 
Another Book aſcribed to Hermes. 
The Book of Iſaak the Zabian , wherein he argues in defence of the 
Law of the Zabiars. 
A great Book of the Cuſtomes aud particularities of the Law of the 
Zabtans, as of their Feaſts, Sacrifices, Prayers, and other things con- 
cerning their belief: All theſe (laith Maimonides) are' Books which 
treat of Idolatrical things, and are tranſlated tmto the Arabick 
Fongue., | 
Belides theſe , (as Matmonides acknowledgeth, ) there are many 
others , 5 Hottinger cites (in his own poſſeſſion) 4 Treatiſe of Mabo- * Hittor. O« 
met the elder, ſon of Iſaak, who is otherwiſe called 4bulfark, thy ſon rieacal.' lib, 
of Abi Fakwb, " 1.cap.8, 
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Tus SECOMD FAST 


The Doftrine of the Sabzans. 


>t Hat is left to us of the Doctrine of the fabears is deli- 
vered upon later Authorirics than thoſe from which we 
have the Chaldaick : and therefore perhaps is bur an ac- 


q ? Fe 
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Ae £5 comprt of what it was in later times , degenerated from 
' their primitive Dodrine , which was immcdiately derived from the 
Chaldaick, © Nor is it improbable , but that this corruption mighr 
be ſomewhat aggravated by the eager oppoſition of the Talmudeſts, 
. and ſome Arabick Writers that follow them , from -whoſg hands 
only we receive it. However,we conceive it neceflary to be annexed 
' tothe former, of which, though depraved, it pretends ar leaſt to be 

5 the continued ſucceſſion. 
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i. Of -the Gods and Rites of the _ 
.Maimon; 1 
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T?The® Sabeans beld' (asthe Chaldears) that the Stars are Gods, 

| but the Sunthe greateſt God, for they plainly aſſert ', that the 

bidem, Sun governs the ſupertour and inferiour worlds ; ® and call him , 
the great Lord, the Lord of good, What thcy rclate concernin 

Abraham , rctuſing to worſhip the Sun, is delivered elſewhcrez 

what they further table of the Patriarchs, That Adam, (nor being 

the firſt Man, but begotten by a Man and Woman) was a Pro- 

pher of the Moon , and, by preaching , pcrſwaded men to wor- 

ſhip the Moon , and compoſed Books cf Husbandry ; That Noah 

was a Husbandman likewiſe , but believed notin Idols , for which 

commended him in ail cheir Writings 3 Thar Seth alfo dif- 

ented from Adam as to worſhipping the Moon ; Sce delivered 

© Mor Ney. More fully by © Maimonides. 


Their 
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Thcir forms of worſhipping theſe Gods was twofold, dayly, 
and monethly ; the dayly, 1s by Said Yahed deſcribed thus : They 
make the fir(t day ſacred to the Sun, the ſecond, to the Moon, the 
third, to Mars; the fourth, to Mercury; the fift , to Fupiter; the 
ſixt, to Beltha Venus; the ſeventh, to Saturn, 

The deſcription of their monethly worſhip receivefrom a Ms. of 
Mahumed ben Iſaxc,cired by Hotttngerz They begin the year from the 
monerh Niſaz, of which they keep holy the firſt, ſecond, and third 
daycs; adoring and praying to their Goddeſs Beltha : they goto her 
Templcs, facrifiſing Sacrifices, and burning living Creatures : 
Onthe fixr day of the ſame moneth they kill a Bull ro their God- 
defſe rhe Moon 3 and towards the evening of the ſame day ear it : 
On the eighth day rhey a keep Faſt, and likewiſe celebrate (ar night) 
a Feaſt in honour of the feven Gods and of the Dzmons offering 
a Lambto the God of the Blind (Mars) : On the fifteenth day 1s 
the Feſtival of Sammael, (by this name the Talmudifis underſtand 
the Devil) cclebrated with many Sacrifices ,, Holocauſts, and Of- 
fcrings : On the ewenticth they viſit a Carobium of the Harrane- 
ars , called Cad: , where they kill three Oxen , one'to Saturn z an- 
other to Mars , the blind God ; therhird ro the Moon :: they kull 
likewiſe tine Lambs, ſeven to their ſeven Gods (the Planets) one 
ro the God of the Geniuſles , and one to the God of the Houres. 
They likewiſe burn many Lambs and Cocks. On the 28. day , 
they go into the Temple which they have in the Ciry Sata , ata 
certain gate of Charran, called the gate AſSarahz, and kill ro Hermes 
their God a great Bull; as alſo ſeven Lambs to their ſeven Gods ; 
one to thie God of the Dxmons, and to the God of the Houres , 
cating and drinking ; but they burnt nothing of any Beaſt that day. 

The ſecond moncerh which is Fzar , they begin alſo with Sacri- 
fices, celebrating the confecration of Sammael, and Feaſting : 
'The fecond day they keep in honour of Aber Salem ; drinking, and 
filling chcir hands with Tamarisk and other Fruits. 

The 23. day of the third moneth they keep in honour of Sammael, 
whom they athrm ro be the God that maketh the Arrows fly; the 
Cumar , or Prieſt , nqakes an Arrow take fire twelve times, by 
rubbing anorher ſtick againſt ir : the laſt rime he creeps upot-the 
ground, and puts flax to it ; if their flax kindle, they conceive their 
Rires well acccpted of the Gods, othcrwile nor. | 

The tourth Moneth 7 hammuws, had a peculiar folemnity about the 
middle of it. called the Feſtival Altukal , of the weeping YWomen : 
The cron of which is thus related by R. Marmonides : In the ſame 
Book , faith he , they tell a ſtory of a certain Idohatrous Pfeudo- 
Propher , named Thammuz : who calling upon rhe King ro'wor- 
ſhip the ſeven Planets, and the twelve ſigns of the Zodiack, 
and being by the King pur to an ignominious death , CO 

nighe 
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night in which he was ſlain, all the Images from all parts of 
the Earth mct in the Palacc which was crc&cd ar Bat ylon to the 
great Golden Image of the Sun , ſuſpended berwixt Heaven and 
Earth : There this Image of the Sun fcll down proſtrate in 
the midſt, and ( all the. rcſt of the Images ſtanding round about 
it) bewailed Thammuz, and began to rclare what had happened 
to him 3 whereupon the reſt of the Images fell a-wceping » and 
lamented all rhat night: Bur affoon as the morning appeared 
they all flew away and returned home to their ſcvcral Temples. 
Hence came the Cuſtome, that on the firſt day of the moncth 
Thammuz ( Fuve ) they weep, lament , and bewatl Thammasz, 
This Cuſtomc of YYVomen weeping for Tammuz is- mcntioncd alſo 
by the Prophet © Ezektel, as imitated by the Jews, The 27, day 
of this moneth they conſecrate ro Sammael, and to other Gods 
and Dxmons ; ſacrificing nine Lambs to Harar. 

In the fifr moneth , which, as che Syriazs, they call Ab , rhey 
preſſe new Wine to their Gods, and give it ſeveral names, this 
they do the eight firſt dayes. They like wiſe kill a new born In- 
fant to their Gods , which they beat all to pieces ; then they take 
the fleſb. and mix ir with Ry-meal , Saffron , Ears of Corn, 
Mace and little Cakes like Figs ; they bake this in a new Oven, 
and give it to the Icople of rhe Congregation of Sammael all 
the, ycar longs ,no Woman cars of rhis, nor ſervant, nor ſon of 
a Bond-woman, nor Man thatis poſicſicd, or mad. 

The Rites of tine {1xt moncth , named Erluul, are thus defſcri- 


bed by the ſame Author 3 three dayes They boil Watcr ro waſh 


themſelves , that they may.purtorm the Rites of Sammael, who is 


the Prince. of the Dzinons and the greate!t Gods into tius Va- 


rer. they caſt ſome Tamarisk,, Wax, Olives , Spice, &c. and 


: when 1it is hot, take It bcfory- Sun-rifc , and powre 1t upon their 


Bodies, asan Amulct : "The ſame day allo they kill cight Lambs, 
ſeven to their Gods , and one to the God Sammael; they cat alſo in 
their Congregations , and drink every Man ſeven Cups of 
Wine; Thc _—_ cxacts of every one of them rwo 'Drachmes 
© be paid into.. his Exchecquer. On the 26. day on the ſame 
waneth , they go forth to a Mountain , c&ctrating the Rites of 


the. Sun,, Saturs, and Yer; burning. cigat Hen-chickens, cighr 


Cocks, and as many Hens 3 He who made a praycr and requeſt 
ro ;Fortune takes an old Cock , ora Cock-chicken, ro the wings 
of which he ries two firings z and ſcrs their cnds on firc, and gives 
up ;the Chickens ro the Goddefſe Fortune 5 It the Chickens are 

uite-i conſumed: by the .fire,, his prayer. 5 heard ; but if the 


fire,of, thoſe ſtrings goes our before the Chickens be quite burnt, 
the Lord of Forgune acccprs, not hus Praycr , nor Offerings , nor 


Sactifices. On the 27..and 28, they have their Myſteries, Sacri- 


fices, 
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fices, Offerings, and. Holocauſts ro Sammael, (who is the greateſt 
Lord : ) to the Dzmons and Genuiſles, which compaſſe them'abour, 
detend rhem,and beſtow good fortune on them. 

The feventh moneth , which the Syriazs and Spbears call the 
firſt Tiſchr: , tarh peculiar Rites , thus deſcribed by the ſame Au- 
chor : About the middle of this Moneth , they burn Meat to the 
dead, inthis manner : Every one buys of every ſort of meat that 
is inthe Marker ; of all kind of Fleſh , Fruits, green and dry ; 
they likewiſe drefle it ſeveral wayes z all which they burn inthe 
night-time to the dead , and with it the thigh-bone of a Ca- 
mel ; they allo pour mixed Wine upon the fire , for the dead 
to drink, ' | Rd 

In the eighth nrwneth, which,is callgg the later 7 iſchrs, they faſk 
on the 21. day, and ſoon, for nine dayes; the laſt of which is the 
29. this day they do in honour of the Lord of Fortunes, &c. 

The ninth moneth , called the firſt Cann, is chicfly ſacred to 


Venus; On the fourth day they fer up a Tabernacle, which they | 


call the Bed of Belthaz adorning it with ſeveral Leaves, Fruits, 
Roſes , &c. Before they offer their Sacrifices of Beaſts and 
Birds, they ſay, Ler thdſc Sacrifices be deſtined to our God+ 
deſſe Beltha ; this thcy do for ſeven dayes: all wich time they 


burn many Beaſts to their Gods and Goddeſſes, On' the 30. 
day of the ſame moneth , the Prieft fits in a High ,Chair. , * 


to which he gets up by nine ſteps; and, taking in his hand a 
ſtick of Tamarisk , ſtretcheth it out to them all ,. and ſtriketh 
every one of them with irthree or five or ſeven times. Aﬀeer- 
wards he makes a Diſcourſe to them, wherein he declarcth to 
the Congregation their continuance , multitude , places , aridex- 
cellency above all other Nations 3 he likewiſe tells them'” the 
largeneſſe of their Empire , and the dayes of cheir Reign: Af- 


\ ter. which he comes down from the Chair , and they cat of the 


things offered to the Idols , and drink: and the Prince exaQs 
of every one of them this day two Drachmes to the Exchec- 


uer, 


&. The tenth moneth, called the other Canun, ſcems, particular! 


devoted tothe Moon; for on the 24. day thereof is the Nati- 
vity of the Lord, that is, the Moon, at what time' they cele- 
dire the Rites of Sammael , ſacrificing, and burning fourſcore li- 


By 


"ving Creatures four-foored' Beaſts and Fowl; They alſo eat atd 


drink, and burn Badi, ſticks or canes of Palm {lender at the 'bottorn, 
to their Gods and Goddefles, | TINO undone 
* -In the eleventh moneth , Srjabat , they faſk ſeven dayes to- 
octhcr, begitining from che ninch day, upon which they proclame 
'z'Faſt to' the Sun, who is the great Lord, the Lord of Lov : 
"They cat' not in all this time any thing o Milk 3 nor dtink Wine 3 
| — "IR 
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nor pray during this monerh to any but Sammeel, rhe Genti, and 
Dzmons. ; | 
In the moncth Adar, which is the rwclith and laſt,rkcy faſt alſo to 
tl e Moon, clpecially on the 28. day ; 'The rrciident ditiribures a 
Barley Loaf to the Congregation , in honour of Mars ; the Prince 
exaQs of every one of them towards his Exchecquer rwo Drachmes, 


Can: it 


Other Rites of he Sabzans contrary to the 
 Lefyftical Law. 


n Marmonides nzentioneth ſeveral other Rites. of the Sabe- 
. ans, which were cxpreſlcly repugnant to the Levirical 
Law , adding, that he was arquarnted with the Reaſons and Cau- 
ſes of many of the Laws of Moles , by means of knowing the Faith, 
Rites and worſhip of the Sabeaus, The Examples alleged by him 
and others are theſe. 
They offered leavened Bread only , and, for their offerings , made 
choice of ſweet things only, and anointed their Sacrifices with Honey ; 


prohibited, Levit. 2. 11. CR L, 
They uſed 04 certain day to feed on Swines fleſh; prohibited, Le- 
wit. 11.7, 


They held it unlawful to kill and feed on ſome Beaſts per- 
mitted to the: Jews 3 as the Ox , wiuch Maimonides faith , they 
much honoured for the great profit be brings by Agricultare, and there- 
fore beld it unlawful to kill bim, as alſo the Sheep ; netther of which they 
kilfd, We We 'e 7, 

Some of the Sabaans worſhipped Devils , belieuing they had the 


ſhapes of Goats, and therefore called. them Setrim ; On the contrary, 


the Levitical Law prohibits to. offer Sacrifices le Seirim , wnto 


Goats , that is to ſay, Devils appearing in the forms of Goats. 
_ Levit. 17.7. | 


Though they. did abhomihiate Blood, as @ thing exceeding dete- 
fable, yet they did cat it , belieutng it to be the Food of the Da- 
mons , and that he that did eat of it ſhould become a Brother or 11- 
timate acquaintance off the Demons , tyſomuch that they would come 


_ to bim andtell bim future events rages ng Levit, 17. 10. 23. 
! 


. They worſhipped the Sun at 'h1s . riſing , for which reaſon, as 
our  Rabbins expreſſely teach in Gemarg, ſaith Maimonides , 4- 


. braham our Father deſigned the VVet# for the place of the. San- 
T 


Gum Sanftorum , whey be' worſbipped: in the  Moumain Moria, 


Of 
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Of this Idolatry they interpret what the Prophet * Exzetrel” ch.8. 16. 
faith ; of the men with their backs towards the T emple of the Lord, 
and their faces towards the. Eaſt , worſhipping the Sun towards the 
Eaſt. 
FEI Ber-Iſaac telates , that they ſhaved themſelves with 
Razors, and branded themſelves with fire; there were alſo married 
women amongs$t them who ſhaved themſelves inthe ſame mazxner; tor- 
bidden, Levrt. 21. 5. ; 

© They had a Cuſtome of paſſing therr Children , as ſoon as they © Maimon. 
were born, through the fire , wbich they worſhipped , affirming that Mor. Nev 
' ſuch Children as were not ſo paſſed would dy. This was allo expreſly 3 
forbidden by the Leckiel Law. 

Another moſt obſcene Cuſtome they had of Engrafting , deſcri- 
bed by © Marmortdes , to which he conceives the Levitical prohi- « 4 ey 
bicion to allude, 3-26 - 

Others there are of the ſame kind cited by rhe ſame ' Author, © Mor. Nex: 
who concludes , that 45 concerning thoſe particular Laws , the rea- 3. 44. 
ſons whereof” are conceal'd , and the benefit unknown to me , it pro- 
ceeds from hence , that the things which we hear are not ſuch as 
thoſe which we ſee and perceive with our eyes, For this cauſe, thoſe 
things concerning the Rites of the Sabeaars , which I have learnt by 
hearing , and from their writings , are not ſo ſolid and certain , as 
with thoſe who have ſeen them prafliſed , eſpectally. ſeetng that their 
Tx: and Sefs periſhed 1000, years ſince , and thetr Names were 

ſhed. 


With the Sabears, we conclude the Chaldaick Philoſophy. 
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H E moſt confidcrable remains of the Chaldaick 
Philoſophy are thoſe Oracles which goe under 
the name of Zoroafter ; Some indeed condemn 
chem as ſuppoſititious , * forged by ſome Pſeudo- = Bexa: * 
C briſtzan Greek; (perhaps the rather, becauſe * The » Clam, 
followers of Prodtcus the Heretich, boafted that they Scrom. 
| bad the ſecret Books of Zoroaſter, ) But this ſeems 
leſſe probable, in regard'they lye diſperſed among(t ſeveral Authors z 
nor are they to be negleRed, in that they have been held in great ve- 
neration by the Plaronick Philoſophers, Which ſufficiently alſo 
argues that they are none of the Writings charged by © Porphyriss <,;. 
upon the Groſtichs , as ans by them under the name of Zoroafter, plocin.) | 
ſince thoſe ( as he acknowledgerh ) were by the Platonick Philo- 
ſophers , (of whom he inſtancerh Plotinus and Amelizs ) rejected 
and demonftrated to be ſpurious and 7-6 RY 
Some argue that they are not Chaldaick,becauſe many times ac- 
commodared to the Greek Style 3 But there are in them many ſo 
Harſh and Exotick Expreſhons , as diſcover them to be Originally 
forein ; and where they agree in Terms with that which is proper 
co the Greck Philoſophy , we may ſay of them as © Jamblichw upon «g. a. 
another Occaſion , ( on the Writings that gounder the Name of #gypr. 
Hermes Triſmegiftus ) as they are publiſhed under the Name of Zo- 
roaſter, ſo allo they contain the Dodrine of Zoroafter , though they 
frequently ſpeak 1n the ſtyle of rhe Greeks ; for they were Tran-, 
ſlated our of Chaldee. into Greek by perſons skilfull inthe Greek 
Philoſophy. | 
To per{wade us that they are genuine , and not of Greekiſh In- 
Aav3 vention, 


» WK 
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eEpiſt. VEntiON,. 
Orighh 1p : £4 n NC: 354 : 
1 Hupgs, apdinſtigated. to the Arabick and Chaldaick Learning by 
eta goks-1/both. theſe Languages which came to my Hands, not acet- 
dent diy» ut 
Heartle 14] Al 
are Mo and not rather Treaſures) are,The Oracles of Aben Eſra, Lo- 
roalter and Mclchior , Magi- #2 which thoſe things which are faulty 
and defeftiie tn the Greek, are © Read perfef and entire. There 18 alſo, 
( adds he ) 'u Expoſition by the Chaldean wiſe-men upon theſe Oratles, 
ſhort and knotty , but full of Myſteries ; There 15 alſo a Book of the Do- 
Arines of the Chaldaick 7 heology ,; and upon it a Druine and copious Diſ- 
courſe of the _— Grectais, and Chaldeans ; Thus Mirandula, 
aftcr wt.oſe Dearhrlicle Books were found by Ficims. ; but ſo worn 
and illegible that nothing could be made our of them 3 
, Further, To confirm that theſe Oracles were ( as we ſaid ) Trane 
flatcd into Greck by perſons skilfull in che Greck Philoſophy , ler 
{ x-7..1, Us call ro mind that Beroſus * z#troduced the Writings of the Chalde- 
Joleph . . . 
contra as concerning Aſtronomy and Philoſophy amongſt the Grectans z, and 
+ <7 thar Tuliar the Son, a Chaldean Philoſopher, 5 wrote 7 beurgick Ora- 
| CG hide cles 14 Verſe, and ather ſecyets of that Science : and probably, it theſe 
anus. WCIE NO part of that Chaldaick-Learning which Bergſus firſt render'd 
© _@. In Greck,," they. yct might be ſome of. the Theurgick'Oracles (for 
*,, Jſuchthc Iitle {peaks them ) of-J-#lian 3; for ſome of them are cited 
at Lars ſuch... From rhe: accomprt which "Miranduls: gives of 
D 


6 1h; his, poſſeſſion ,  to'whiich were added a Comment, and a 
1icourle of, che DoQrines of the Chaldaick Theology, it might be 
topjeaur'd ,. that whar is deliver'd to us, by Pletho and Pſellus, who 
belides the Oracles , give us a comment on;them, rogether with a 
Chaldaick ſummary, was extracted our of that Author which Miran- 
*** dulade{cribes ro have been of the ſame Kind and Merhod, but much 
' © * more Perk and Copious.: - - / 

 . This/Ticle-of Oracles was perhaps.not given.to them only Meta- 
phorically to ca the Divine Excellence of their Doarine , but 
as conccived indeed to have been deliver'd by. the Oracle it ſelf ; 
lan. oe " Stehan teſtifies that the Chaldeans bad an Oracle which they held 
17 10 leſſe Veneration than the Greeks did theirs at Delphi :\ This :Opi- 
nign may be confirmed by the high Teſtimonies which the Plato- 
i Proct,:n, Nick Philoſophers give of them, calling them ' the Aſſyrian T _— 
Tim,  Yevealed by God , ard the Theology deliver'd by God, And Trochs elſe- 
where Having citcd as from the Gods, one of theſe Oracles which 
ſpcaks of the Ideas, ( a Platourck Dofrine ) adds, that hereby the Gods 
declared theſubſiſtence of 1deas , and acquieſceth as ſatisfied 17 that the 

Gods tl. emſelves ratifie the contemplations of Plato. # 

Some of theſe Oracles which eſcaped the injuries of time , were. 
firſt publiſh'd by Zudouvicus Tiletarw, anno 1563, at Parts; tos 
gcthcr with the commentarics of Gemzsi us Pletho , under the Title of 

the 
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the Magical Oracles of. the Magi deſcended, from. Zoroaſter the fame 
were j: Fae Tranſlated and put forth by Facobus -Marthau, 
and laſtly rogether with the comment of Pſelus allo , by Fohannes 
Opſopens at Parts. 1607. | 

Theſe by Framciſcus Patricius were enlarged with a plentifull Ad- 
dition our of Proch#s, Hermias, Simplicem, Damaſcius, Syneſius, Olym- 
prodorms, Nicephorws, and Arnobius : encreafing them * by his own 
accompr, to 324. and reducing them for the, berter perfpicuiry ro 
certain general Heads , put chem forth and Tfanflated them into 
Latine arm 1593. 

They were afterwards pur forth in Latin by ' Ortho Helſrnrky, 


arm 1619, under the Title of The ſarcere Magical Oracles if Z6- », 


k Zol, pag.4 b. 


! Philoſ, bar- 
ar, - 


roaſter Kg of Bacria, and Prizce of the Magt ; but Heurnty under . 


the wa of " patting them into good Latin , (as he calls it ) aud. 


poliſhing them with a rougher File , hath parch'd up and corrupted 
what- Patricius deliver'd fairhfully and ſincerely , endeavouring 
ro put theſe Fragments into a Continued Diſcourſe , which in them- 
_ are nothing Coherent but Diſperſed amongſt ſeveral Au- 
chors. 

Patric indeed hath taken much Lcarned pains in the Colleion 
of them 3 bur with lefſe Regard to their Meaſures and Numbers, 
and (as from thence may be ſhown ) ſometimes of the Words 
themſelves : nor is there any certain means to redrefſe this Omiſſion, 
by comparing them with the Authors out of which he took them, 
ſince few of thoſe arc extant, neither doth he ( as he profeſlerh to 
have done ) afhx the Names of rhe Authors to the ſeveral Frag- 
ments , except to ſome few ar the beginning 3 However, we ſhall 

ive them here according to his Edition , that being the moſt per- 
a 3 together with ſuch Additions as we mcet withall elſe where, 
and ſome Conjecures to ſupply the Defe& we mention'd, ' 

And whereas many of Vaſe Oracles are ſo Broken and Obſcure, 
that they may art firſt ſight ſcem rather Ridiculous than Weighty, 
yet he who ſhall conſider, that as many of them as arc cxplain'd by 
Pletho, Pſellus, and others , would without thofe* Explicarions ſeem 
no lefle abſurd than the reſt , bur being explain'd diſcloſe the Lear- 
_ of the Chaldars in a profound and extraordinary manner , 'will 
cafily believe all the reſt ( even thoſe which appear leaſt intelligt- 
ble ) to be of the ſame kind , and conſequently ought no more to 
have been omitred than any of the reſt, 
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FRANCISCI PATRICTI 
ZOROASTRI ORACULA. 


MONAS, DYAS, ET TRIAS. 


B I paterna monas eſt. Pfel. 
Ampliata eſt Monas, quz duo genera. Dam. 
Duitas enim apud hunc ſeder, &,intelle&tualibus fulget Pg, Da. 
(e&ionibus. 
Et gubernare cunt, & ordinare quodcumque non or- 
dinatum. 
Toto enim in mundo lucer Trias , cujus monas eſt Dam. 
princeps. 
Principium omnis ſe&ionis hic eſt ordo. 
In tria namque Mens dixit Patris ſecari omnia, Proc. 
Cujus voluntas annuit, & jam omnia lc&ta fuere. 
In tria namque dixit Mens patris zterni, 
Mente omnia gubernans. 
Er apparuerunt in ipſa Virtus & Sapientia, Shim. 
Er multiſcia Veritas. 
Hinc fluit Triadis vultus ante effentiam, 
Non primam, ſed cam quz menſuratur. 
Principiis tribus hiſce capias ſervire cunfta. 


X* * * X* X* 


Er fons fontium, & fontium cunRorum. 

Matrix continens cuncta. | 

Inde affatim exilic generatio multivariz matertz, Proc, 
Inde tractus prefſter exilis ignis flos, 

Mundorum indens cavitatibus. Omnia namque inde. 

Incipit deorſum tendere radios admirandos, 
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Seiplum rapuit parter, neque ſux Pfel. 

Potentiz menrtali claudens proprium ”_ 

Non enim 3 paterno Principio imperte&tum quid ro- Þel. 
ratur. 

Cuncta namque perfecit pater, 

Er menti tradidit fecundz, 

Quam primam vocat omne- genus hominum. 

Patrogenia lux : multum namque ſola Proc. 

E patris robore decerpens mentis florem. 

Opera cnim intelligens paterna mens e ſe genita, 

Cunctis inſeminavit vinculum igni gravis amoris ; 

Quo omni maneant, tempus in interminatum amantia. 

Neque omnibus quz patri mentaliter contexta monſtrer. 

Ur in amore mancant mundi elementa manentia. 

Haber ipſa intelligentia paternam mentem inderc 

Omnibus fontibus & principatibus. 

Eft enim finis paterni profundi, & fons mentalium. 

Neque progreſſus eſt, ſed manſit in paterno proftundo, 

Er in adyto, per deo-nutriens filentium. 

Non enim in materiam, ignis trans primus 

Suam potentiam claudir operibus, ſed mente. 

Symbola enim parerna mens ſeminavit per mundum, 

Quz intelligibilia intelligit, & ineffabilia exornar. 

Tora partitio, & impartibilis. Dam. 

Mente quidem continer intelligibilia, ſenſum vero in- 
ducit mundis. 

Mente quidem continet intelligibilia, animam vero in- 
ducit mundis, 
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MENS, INTELLIGIBILIA, 
& Mentalia. 


Et unius mentis intelligibilis. Dam. 

Non enim fine intelligibili mens eſt : non ſeorſum ex. Proc. 
iſtic. 

Quxzdam ſane ſunt mentalia & incelligibilia, quzcun- 
que dum incelligunt incelliguncur. 

Cibus vero intelligenti eſt incelligibile. | 

Dice incelligibile, quandoquidem extra mentem exiſtir. 

Er Mentis, quz empyreum mundum ducit. 

Mentis enim mens eſt quz mundi eſt artifex ignei. 

Qui ſupermundanum paternum profundum eſtis in- 
relligentes. 

Intelligibilis omnis ſectionis princeps eſt. 

Eſt enim quoddam intelligjbile, quod oportet te intel- 
ligere mentis fore. 

Vel enim inclines, ut mentem, & illud intellexeris Dam: 

Ur aliquid incelligens, non illud intelliges. 

Eft enim roboris circumquaque lucidi potentia, 

Mentalibus fulgens ſe&tionibus. non ſane oporter 

Vehementria intelligere intelligibile illud, 

Sed mentis amplz ampla flamma 

Omnia metiente, przterquam incelligibile illad. 

Opus ergo eſt hoc intelligere, nam 7 inclinaveris 

Mentem tuam, etiam illud intelliges non parim, 

Sed purum converte oculum, 

Ferentem tux animz tendere vacuam mentem 

In intelligibile; ut diſcas intelligibile, 

Quandoquidem extra mentem exiſtir. 

Deum hunc intelligit omnis mens. non enim ſine 

Mence eſt intelligibili, & intelligibile non fine mente 
exiſtir. | 

Ignis mencalis mentalibus prefteribus cunaa 

Cedunt ſervientia, Patris perſuaſorio conſilio. 
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Z 0ROAST ER. 

Ec intelligere, ſemperque manere impigri vertigine. 

Fonte 6 principii. vertere ſemperque manere impigri 
vertigine. 

Sed nomen venerandum inſomni vertigini 

Mundis indens, terribiles ob patris minas. 

| Sub duabus mentibus vitigenius fons continetur ani- 
marum. 

Er facta, qui per ſe operans fabrefecit mundum.- 

Qui ex mente exiliit primus. 

Indutus igne ignem, ' Vinculorum ut temperet 

Fontanos crateras, ſui ignis florem ſuſtipens. 

Mentalibus fulger ſeftionibus.,, amoreque implevit 
omnia. 

Infigurata figurans. 

Examinibus ſimiles teruntur, perrumpentes 

Per mundi corpora. 

Quz mens dicit, inccligendo ſane dicit. 

Potentia quidem cum 1llis, Mens vero ab illi, 


LYNGES, IDEA, PRINCIPIA: 


Multz quidem he ſcandunt lucidos mundos. 

Inſilientes, & in quibus ſummitates ſunt tres. 

Subje&tum iplis eſt principale pratum. 

Principia; quz patris opera intelligentes intelligibilia 

Senlibilibus operibus, & corporibus revelarunt. 

Tranſve&trices ſtantes dicere patri & materiz. 

Er manifeſta imitamina latentium operantes. 

Er latentiain manifeſtam Coſmopceiam inſcribentes, 

Mens patris ſtriduit, intelligens vigente conſilio 

Omniformes Ideas, Fonte yero ab uno eyolantes 

Exilierunt. A patre cnim erat conſilium & finis. 

Per quz conjunguntur patri, per aliam atque aliam 

Vitam, a compartitis canalibus, @__ 

Sed partitz ſunt, menrali igne diſpoſitz, | 

In alias mentales: mundo namque rex multiformi 
Cc Propo- 
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Propofuit mentalem rypum incorrupnubilem, non per 
mundum ” COINY 
Veſtigium promovens formz per quz mundus appartik 

Omnifariam ideis gm quarum unus fons. 
Ex quo ftrident diſpertitz aliz, 7 
Immenſz, Jonny mundl circa corpora : 
Quz per ſinus immenſos, examinibus ſimiles, 
Feruntur converlz:; circumque alibi alia. 
Conceptiones mentales fonte a paterno 

Multum decerpentes ignis florem 
Inſomnis temporis. Vigor principigeniz idex 
Prima. & patris miſla eſt; cujus per ſe florens fons, 
Intelle&z Iynges a patre intelligunt & ipſz ; 
Conſfiliis incffabilibus moventur ut intelligant. 


HE CATE, SYNOCHES, ET 
Telctarche. 


Fx ipſo enim omnes exiliunt 

Amilictique fulmines, & preſterocapaces ſinus 
Omnilucidz vigoris patrogenii Hecartes. 

Er Hypezocus ignis flos, & fortis - 
Spiritus polorum, igneos trans. I 
Cuſtodire preſteribus ſuis ſummitrates dedit, 
Immiſcens vigoris proprium robut in Synochis. + - 
Quo mundus habeat mentales ſuſtentatores inflexiles: 
Quia operatrix, quia, largicrix eft ignis vitiferi. 

Quia & vitigenium implert Hecates finum. 

Er influit Synochis vigorem vitidonum gnis | 
Magni potentis. | ES 

Sed & cuſtodes operum ſunt patris. 

Aflimilat enim ſe ipſum; ille urgens 

—_— induere idolorum. ; 

Te 


ctarchx comprehenſ1 ſunt cum Synochis, 


His vero ignis mentalis mentalibus prefteribas © + * © 


Omnia parent ſcrvientia, + : 
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Sed & quzcumque materialibus: ſeryiunt Synochis: 
Induti armorum vigorem luminis reſonantis. 
Vigore Triglicho, mentem animamque armantem. 
Pervarium Synthema jacere ratiocinio. | 

| Neque ſuper incedere empyreis ſparſim canalibus, 


Sed colle&im. 
Hi vero individua, & ſenſibilia efficiuant, 


Ex corporiformia, & deſtinata in materiam. d 


ANIMA, NATUR A. 
Quoniam anima ignis potentia patris exiſtens lucidus, 
Immortaliſque manet, & vitz domina eft : 

Er tenet mund1 multas plenitudines finuum. 


Mentis enim imitamen eſt, partum yerd habet quid 


corporis. | 
Miſtis vero canalibus,ignis incorruprtibilis opera efficiens. 
Poſt vero paternas conceptiones anima, ego, habito; 
Calida, animans omnia. repoſuit enim 
Mentem ſane in anim4, animam vers in corpore inerti. 
Noftri impoſuic pater hominumque Deiimque. 
Afﬀatim animans lucem, ignem, zthera, mundos. 
Coexiſtunt namque naturalia opera mentali ſplendori 
Patris. Anima enim eſt quz ornavit magnum 
Ccolum, & quz ornat fimul. cum patre. 
Cornua & ipſtus firmata ſunc ſurſum. WT. 
Humeros vero circa Dez natura immenſa attollitur. 
Imperat rurſus natura infatigabilis mundilque operibuſ- 
Ccelum ut currat ſurſutn zternum trahens , (que; 
Er celer ſol circa centrum, ut afſuetus yeniar. 
Non naturz inſpicias fatale nomen <ejus. 


MUNDUS. 


Factor qui per ſe operans fabrefacit mundum,. | 
Etenim quzdam ignis moles erat altera: hxc omnia 
Cc 3 Per 
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Per ſe efficiens, ut corpus mundanurm. . . ... 

Mundus ut manifeſtus, & non videatur membraneus. 

Totum mundum ex igne, & aqua, & terra, 

Ec omni-alente atre. 

Ineffabilia, & fabilia ſynthemata mundi. 

Aliam per aliam vitam, A partitis canalibus. 

Deſuper permeantis in oppolitum 

Per centrum terrx. & quintum medium alium 

Igneum, ubi deſcendit uſque ad materiales canales. 

Virifer 1gnis. | 

Centro incitans Seipſum lumine relonante. 

Fontanum alium. qui Empyreum mundum ducir, 

Centrum a quo omnes uſquequo forte xquales fuerinr. 

Symbola enim paterna mens ſeminavit per mundum. 

Medium inter patres fingulz centrum fertur. 

Mentis enim imitamen cſt; quod vero partum eſt ha- 
bet quid corporis, 
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Septem enim in moles formavit Pater firmamenta 
mundorum : 

Colum rotunda figura circumcludens. 

Fixitque multum catum aftrorum inerrantium, 

Animaliumque errantium conſtituit ſeptenarium. 

Terram in medio poſuir, aquamque in terre finibus, 

Aeremque ſupra hc, 

Fixirque multum catum aſtrorum inerrantium, 

Tenſione, non laboriola mal3. 

Sed fixione errorem non habente in moru. 

Fixirque multum cotum aſtrorum inerrantium, 

Ignem ad ignem cogens, 

Fixione errorem non habente in motu. 

Sex cos conſtituit, leptimum Solis, 

In medium jaciens ignem, 

Inordinationem corum bene.ordinatis ſuſpendens zonis. 
Parturit 
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Parturit enim Dea Solemque magnum, & ſplendidam 
Lunam. ; 

Zcher,Sol, fpiritus Lunz, atris ductores, 
Solariumque circulorum, & lunarium eſt repituum, -_ 
SinunmqQue atreorum. 
Zrheris cantus,Soliſque, & Lune canalium, & acris, 
Er latus acer, lunariſque curlus, & polus Solis. 
Colligit ipſum, accipiens ztheris harmoniam, 
Solifque,Lunxque, & quzcumque atre continentur. 
Ignis igais derivatio, 6 ignis penu, 
Crines enim jn acutum nato lumini conſpiciuntur, 
Ubi Saturnus. 
Sol aſſeſſor intuens polum purum. 
Mtheriuſque curſus, & Lunz ingens impetus, 
Aeriique fluxus. 
Solemque magnum,& ſplendidam Lunam. 


TEMP WS 
Deum mundanum, zternum, infinitum. 
Juvenem, & lenem..... 
Er fontanum aliud, quod cmpyreum mundum ducir. 


ANIMA, CORPUS, HOMO. 


Oportet te feſtinare ad lucem & pactris lumina, 
Unde miſla eſt tibi anima, multam induta mentem. 
Hzc pater mente concepit, mortaliſque ei eſt animatus, 
Symbola Qin paterna mens ſeminavir in animis. 
Amore profuhdo replens animam, 

Repoſuit enim mentem in anima, in corpore vero 
Vos repoſuit pater homintimque deiimque. 
Incorporea quidem ſunt divina omnia. 

Corpora vero in ipſts veſtri causa ſunt alligata: 
Non potentes continere incorporeos corpora, 

Ob corporcam, in quam concentrati eſtis, naturam, 
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Z0ROASTER. 

Inque deo jacent faces trahentes validas. 

A patre deſcendentes, a quibus anima deſcendentibus 

Empyreos carpit fructus, animam-alentem florem. 

Ideoque mente concipientes opera patris 

Parcz fatalis alam fugiunt inverecundam; 

Et f hanc animam videris redeuntem, 

At aliam immitrit pater, ut in numero fir.” 

Certe valde illz funt beatifſimez ſupra omnes 

Animas, ad terram-a clo profulz. 

Hzxque divites, & ineffabilia ſtamina habentes, 

Quzcunque a luceare, © rex, a ce, vel iplo 

Jove ſunt progenitz, Miti valida a neceſlitate 

Ducatur animz profunditas immortalis, oculoſque-af- 
fatim 

Omnes ſurſum extende, 

Nec deorſum pronus 41s in nigricantem mundum. 

Cui profunditas ſemper ipfida ſubſtrara eſt, & Ades 

Circumquaq; caligans,ſqualidus, idolis gaudens,amens, 

Prxcipitoſus, tortuoſus, cxcum. profundum ſemper in- 
volyens, | | | 

Semper deſponſus obſcuram faciem, incrtem, ſpiritu-ca+ 
rentem. ah | 

Et ofor luminis mundus, & toxrtuoſi fluxus 

A quibus vulgus attrahitur. 

Quzre paradilum, 

Quzre tu animz canalem, unde, aut quo ordine 

Corpori inlſervieris, in ordinem' a quo effluxiſti 

Rurſus reſtituas, ſacro ſermoni operam uniens, 

Neque deorſum {1s pronus, przcipitium in terra ſubeſt, 

Septemvios trahens per gradus: quo ſub | 

Horribile neceſfiratis Thronus eſt. 

Ne tu augeas fatum. 

Anima homini Deum'coget.quodammodo in ſciplam: 

Nihil mortale habens, tota 4 Deo eſt cbria facta: 

Harmoniam reſonat namque,ſub qua eſt corpus mortale. 

Extendens igneam mentem ad opus pieratis, ' 2 
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Z O'R'O0'A S T ER, 
Et flu xile corpus ſervabis. 

Eſt & idolo portio in loco circumlucente, 
Undique infit3 anima ignis habenas tende. 

Tgne calens cogitatio primifhhmum haber ordinem: 

Igni namq; mortalis propinquans a Deo lumen habebit. 
Immoranti cnim mortali przſto Dit aderunt. 

Ponx hominum ſunt angores. 

Et malx marteriz germina utilia ſunt, & bona. 

Spes nutriat te,ignea Angelica in regione. 

Sed non recipit illius velle Pacerna mens, 

Donec non exeart ex oblivione, & verbum loquatur 
Memoriam indens Paterni Synchematis puri. 

His quidem diſlcibile lucis dedir notitiam ſuſcipere. 
Hos vero & lomnolentos ſui fructum dedit roboris. 
Ne ſpiritum macules,neque. profundum fac ſuperficiem. 
Neque materiz qui{quilias precipitio reliaquas. 

Ne educas, ne exicns habeat quidpiarn, y >! 

Vi corpus relinquentium anime ſunt puriſſime: : : 
Animz expulſores, relpiratores &' faciles folutu ſunt; 
Siniſtris in lumbis Hecates virtutis eſt fons, . 

Inths tota manens, virgineum non abjiciens, 

O audaciſhmz nature, homo, artificium!! | 
Neque ingentes menſuras terrz in tuam mentem pone, 
Non enim veritatis. planta eſt in terra. | 
Neque in menltiris menſuras Solis regulas congregans, 
Mterno conſilio fertur, non gratia tuj, #g 
Lunarem quidem curſum, & aſtreum-progreſſum. . ' 
Lunz ftrepitum dimitte. ſemper currit opera necellitatis 
Aftreus progreſſus, tui gratia non eſt parcus. 

Mcrhereus avium pes, latus nunquam verus eſt, 

Non ſacrificia viſceraque cupio: hxc ſunt omnia ludi, 
Mercatoriz deceptionis firmamenta ; fuge tu hxc 

Si vis pietatis ſacrum paradiſum aperire. 

Ubi virtus, ſapientiaque, & bona lex congregantur. 
Tuum enim vas beſtiz terrzx habitabunr. 


Ipſas autem terra ſepeliit ad filios uſque. 
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Natura ſuadet efle dxmonas puros. 

Er mala materiz germina, utilia, & bona. 

Sed hc in abditis ſeptis mentis evolvo. 

Ignis fimulacrum falcatim in acre in tumorem exten- 
dens, 

Vel etiam ignem infiguratum, unde vocem currentem, 

Vel lumen abundans radians, {treperum, convolutum : 

Sed & equum videre, luce magis fulgurantem, 

Vel cetiam puerum ſuis humeris inequirantem equo, 

Ignitum, vel auro diſtin&tum, vel ſpoliatum, 

Vel ctiam ſagittantem, & ſtantem ſuper humeris. 

Multoties {1 dixeris mihi, cernes omnia leonem, 

Neque enim cceleſtis curvitas tunc apparet moles. 

Aſtra non lucent, Lunz lux opertum eſt, 

Terra non ſtar, cernuntur vero cuncta fulminibus, 

Ncque naturz voces per ſe vilile fimulacrum, 

Non enim oportet illos te ſpeCtare antequam corpus [a- 
cris purgetur. 

Quando animas mulcentes ſemper a ſacris abducunt, 

Ergo ex finibus terrz exiliunr terreſtres canes, 

Nunquam verum corpus mortali homini monſtrantes. 

Operare circa Hecaticum turbinem. 

Nomina barbara nunquam mutaveris, 

Sunt enim nomina apud {ingulos a Deo data 

Potentiam in ſacris ineffabilem habentia, 

Quando videris forma ſine ſacrum ignem, 

Collucentem faltatim totius per profundum mundi, 

Audi ignis vocem. 
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MONAD. DUAD. TRIAD. 


Here the Paternal Monad ts, 
The Monad 7s enlarged, which generates two. 
For the Duad ſits by him, and glitters with Intelleflual Sefttons, 
And to govern all Things, aud to Order every thing zot Ordered. 
For in the whole world ſhineth the Triad , over which the Monad 
Kules, 
This Order'ts the begiuntng of all Sefton. 
Fer the Mind of the Father ſaid, that All things be cut into three, 
whoſe will aſſented, and then All things were arvided, 
For the Mind of the Eternal Father ſaid tnto three, 
Govermng all things by Mind. 
Ard there appeared tn it [ the Triad ] Virtue and Wiſdome, 
And Multiſcient Verity. | 
This way floweth the ſhape of the Triad, betng pre-exiſtent. 
Not the firſÞ [| Eſſence } but where they are meaſured. 
For thou muſt concetve that all things ſerve theſe three Principles. 
The firſt Courſe is ſacred, but inthe middle, 
Another the third, atrial 5; which cheriſheth the Earth 1 fire. 
And fountain of fountains, and of all fountains. 
The Matrix containing all things. | 
Theice abuxdantly ſprings forth the Generation of multruarious Mat- 
ter, 
Thenice extrafled a preſter the flower of glowing fire, 
Flaſhing into the Cavities of the worlds * for all thing Won: thence 
Begtn to extend downwards their admirable Beams. 


FATHER. MIND. 


He Father hath ſnatched away himſelf : neither 
_ Hath he ſhut up his own = in his Intelletual Power. 
For the Father perfeed All thiags, and deliver d them over to theſe- 
cond Mind, 
which the whole Race of Men calls the Firſt, 
Light begotten of the Father ; for he alone 


Having 


The {haldaick Oradles. 

Having cropt the flower of the Mid from the Fathers Vizour, 

For the paternal ſelf-begatten 441d underſtanding | his | work, 

Sowed 11 all, the fiery Bozd of Love, | 

That all things might continue loving for ever. 

Netther thoſe things which are intelleually context in the light of the 
Father tn All things. 

That bemz the Elements of the world they might perſiſt 1n Love, 

Foy it 1s the Bound of the paternal Depth , and the Fountain of the In- 
telletualls. 

Neither went he forth, but abided in the paternal Depth, 

And in the Adytum according to Diviuely-nouriſbed ſilexce, 

Foy the fire once above, ſbutteth not his Power 

Into Matter by Aftiors, but by the Mind, 

For the paternal Mind bath ſowed Symbols through the world 

which underſtandeth intelligibles, and beautifieth inefſables. 

wholly Diviſion and Indivi ſible. 

By Mind he contains the Intelligibles , but introduceth Senſe into the 
worlds. 

By Mind he contains the Itelligibles , but introduceth Soul into the 
worlds, 


MIND. IN TELLIGIBLES, 
INTELLECTUALS, 


Nd of the one Mind, the Intellsgible | Mind ] 

A Far the Mind is not without the {ntellrgible ;, it extfis not without 
zt. 

Theſe are ImtelleFuals, and Intelligibles , which berng underfiood, under- 
ftand, 

Foy the Intelltgible is the A lrment of the Intelligent, 

Learn the Imell:gible, ſince it exiſts beyond the Mind, 

And of the Mind which moves the Empyreal Heaven. 

For the Framer of the fiery world is the Mind of the Mind. 

You who know certainly the ſupermundane paternal Depth, 

The Imelligtble 1s predominant over all Sefton. 

There is ſomething 1ntelligtble , which « behooves thee to nnderſiand with 
the flower of the Miud, 

For if thou enclineſt thy Mind, thou ſhalt anderftand thrs alſo z 

Tet underſtanding ſomething ( of it | thaw ſhalt not anderfiand this whol» 
ly; for it 16 a Power 3: 74 

Of Circumlucid Strength , glittering with Intelleuall Seti1ons. 
[ Raves. | 

Bat it behovvues not to conſider this Intelligible with Vehemence of Intels 
leftion | | 

But with the ample flame of the ample Mind , wheeh meaſuretb all 
things 

Except this Imtelligible : but it bebooves to underſtand this. 

| E e Fay 
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For if thou enclineſt thy Mind, thou ſhalt underſtand this alſo, 6h 

Not fixedly, but having a pure turning Eye | thou mult ] { 

Extend the empty Mind of thy Soul towards the Intelligible, 

That thou mayſt learn the Intelligible, for it exiſts beyond the Mind, 

But every Mind underſtands this God ; for the Mind 1s not 

Without the Intelligible, etther is the Intelligible without the Mind, 

To the Intelleual Preſters of the Intellefiual fire, all things 

By yielding are ſubſerutent to the perſwaſive Counſel of the Father. 

And to underſtand, and alwayes to remain in a rejileſſe whirling 

Fountaius and Principles ; to turn and alwayes t9 remain wn a reſileſſe 
whirling. 

But inſinuating into worlds the Venerable Name in a ſleepleſſe whirling, 

By reaſoi of the terrible menace of the Fatber, 

1:der two Minds the Life-generating fountain of Souls 1s contatned ;, 

Ad the Maker, who ſelf-operating framed the world. | 

who (prung firſt out of the Mind. 

E by nag fire with fire, binding them together to mingle 

T befountainows Craters preſerves the flower of bis own fire. 

He glittereth with Imtelleual Sefttons, and filled all things with Love, 

Like ſwarms they are carried, being broken, 

About the Bodtes of the world. 

That things unfaſtioned may befaſhioned, 

What the Mind ſpeaks, it ſpeals by underſtanding. 

Power ts with them, Mind « from Her. 


JYNGES. IDEA'S. PRINCIPLES, 


ringing into them, and in which there are three Tops. 
Beneath them lies the chief” of Immaterialls, \ 
Priiciples which have under#iood the intelligible works of the Father. 
Diſcloſed them 11: ſenſible Works as 14 Bodtes 3, 
Being ( as tt were ) the Ferry-men betwixt the F athey and Matter. 
And productny manifeſt Images of' unmamfe#t things, 
And iſcribing unmantfeſt things in the manifeſt frame of the world. 
The Mind of the Father made a jarring Notſe , underſtanding by Vigo- 
rous Counſel, 
Omniform 1dgza's 3, and flying out of one fountarn 
They ſprung forth z, for from the Father was the Counſel and End, 
Bywhzch they are connefted to the Father, Ly alternate 
Life from ſeveral Vehicles. | 
But they were divided, being by intelleQual fire diftriuted 
Into other Intelleuals : for the King did ſet before the multiform World 
An Intellefual incorruptible Pattern ; this Print through the World be 
promoting, of whoſe form | 
According to which the world appeared 
Beautified with all kind of 1dea's ; of which there 1s one fountain, 


E {rac betng many aſcend.intothe Iuctd Worlds, 
. Sp 


Out 
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Out of which come ruſhing forth others undiſtributed, 

Being broken about the Bodies of the world , which through the vaſt 
Receſſes | 

Like ſt Ars are carried round about every Way. 

IntelleFual Notions from the paternal fountain cropping the flower of 
fire. 

In the Point of ſleepleſſe time, of this premrgeniou Idea. 

The first ſelf-budding fountain of the Father budgded. 

Intelligent Jynges do ( themſelves ) alſo underſtand from the father : 

By urſpeakable Councels being moved ſo as to underſtand. He 


HECATE. SYNOCHES. TELETARCHS, 


Or out off Him ſpring all | 
” Implacable Thunders, and the Preſter-recetving cavitres 

Of the Tuttrely-lucid ſtrength of Father-begottes Hecate. 

And He who beguirds (viz.) the flower of fire, and the ſtroug 
Sprrit of the Poles fiery above, | 

He gave to his Preſters that they ſhould guard the Tops. 
Mingling the power of bis own ſtrength 1n the Synoches, 

Oh how the world hath IntelleFaal guides inflextble \ 

Becauſe ſhe is the Operatrix , becauſe Jhe is the Diſpenſatrix of Lifee 

gruing fire. 
Becauſe alſo it fills the Life producing boſome of Hecate, 
And inftills in the Synoches the enlryne ſtrength 
potent fire. 

But they are Gardians of the works of the Father. 

For be diſguiſes bimſelf, poſſeſſin 

Tobe chathed with the Print of” the Images. | 

The Teletarchs are comprehended with the Synoches. 
To theſe IntelleFual Prefters of Intelleaal fre, 

All things are ſubſervient. | 

But as many as ſerue the Material Synoches Nl a 
Having put on the compleatly-armed Vigour of reſounding Light, 
with triple ftrength fortifying the Soul and the Mind, 

To put ito the Mind the Symbol of Vartety, * .\ 

And not to walk diſperſedly on the Empyreal Channels ; 

But flifjely o Fq (> 5k 

Theſe frame 1wdtuiſibles, and ſenſibles, 

And Corporiformes, and things deftin'd to matter. 


SOUL. NATURE. 


Or the Soule being a bright fire, by the power of the Father 
Remaines Immortall, and 1s Mileis of Life gu 
Arad poſſeſſeth many Compleftions of the Cavittes of the world * Bo 
For it 46 in Imitation of the Mind ; but that which is born hath ſomes 
thing of the Body. Ee 2 The 
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The Channels berg intermix'd , ſhe performs the works of tncorruptible 
Fire 

Next the paternal Conceptions I ( the Soul ) dwell; 

warm, heating, all things ; for he did put 

The Mind in the Soul, the Sou inthe dull Body, 

Of us the Father of Gods and Men 1mpeſed, 

Alundaitly animating Light, Fare, ether, Worlds. 

For natitral works co-extit with the Tutelleflual Light of the Father , for 
the Soul which adori# d the great ; 

Heaven, aud adorutug with the Father, 

But her Horns are fixed above, 

But about the ſhoulders of the Goddeſſe, tmmenſe Nature ts exalted, 

Again tndefatigable Nature commands the Worlds and works. 

That Heaven drawing an Eternal Coarſe may run. 

And the ſwift Sun might come about the Center as be wſeth. 

Look not into the fatal Name of this Nature. 


THE WORLD. 


ar Maker wbo Operating by limſelf framed the world. 

And there was 'anather Bulk of fire, 

By HA gperating all things that the Body of the world might be per- 
etted 

That the world might be mantfeit, and wot ſeem embranous. 

The whole world of Fire, aud Water, aud Earth, 

Ad all-mouriſhing e/Ether 

The unexpreſſible and expreſſible Watch-wards of the world. 

One Life by another from the diſtributed Channels, 

Paſſing from above to the oppoſite. Part, 

Through the Center of the Earth; and another fifth Atadle 

Fiery Channel, where it deſtends to the material Channels. _.. 

Life-bringing fire. 

Stirring himſelf up with the goad of reſounding Lagbt. 

Amther fountainous, which qutaes the Empyreal World. 

The Center from which all ( Lines ) which way ſocver are equal. 

For the paternal Mind ſowed Symbols through the world. 

For the Center of every ene # carried bttwixt the Fathers. | 

For it ts in Imitation of the Mind , but that which us born hath ſomes 
thing of the Body, | IKE. MoS » 


HEAVEN. 


Or the Father congregated ſeven Firmaments of the World ;, 
Circumſeribing Heaten tn a round figure. 
He fixed a great Company of tverratick Stars. 
And be conſtituted a Septepary of erratick Anmals. 
Plating Earth in the middle, and the Water in the middle of the E _ : 
hn c 
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The Air abvve theſe. 

He fixed a great Company of 1nerratick Stars, 

To be carried not by laborious and troubleſome Tenſion, 

But by a ſettlement which hath xot Error, 

He fixed a great Company of 1herrattck Stars, 

Forctng fire to fire. 

To be carried by a Settlement which hath not Error. 

He conſtituted them ſix ; casting mo the midd ft, 

The fire of the Sun. 

Suſpending thery Diſorder in well-ordered bones, 

For the Goddeſſe brings forth the great Sun, and thy bright Moon, 

O ether, Son, Spirit, Satdes of the Moon and of the Arr ; 

And of the ſolar Ceycles, and of the Monethly claſhings, 

And of the Aerval Receſſes. 

The Melody of the «ther , and of the Paſſages of the Sun, and Moon, 
and of the Arr 

And the wide Air, and the Lunar Conrſe, and the Pole of” the Sun, 

Colleing it, and recerving the Melody of the Ether, 

Aud of the Sun, and of the Moon , and of all that ave contained in the 
Air, a 

Fire, the Derivation of fire, and the Drſpenſer of fire ; 

His Hair potnted ts ſeen by bis nattve Light 3 

Hence comes Saturn, 

The Sun Aſſeſſor bebolding the pure Pole ; 

And the Atherial Courſe , and thevaſt Motton of the Moon 

And the Aerial fluxtons. 

And the great Sun, and the bright Moon. 


TIME. 


He Mundane God, ternal, Infinte, 
Yount, and Old, of a Spiral farm. 
And another fountarmous, who guides the Empyr#al Heaven, 


SOUL. BODY. MAN... our 
i Lehooves thee to bafften to the light , and to the beams of the #4: 


ther ; | 
From whence was ſent to Thee a Soul cloathed with much Mind, 
Theſe things the Father concerved, and fo the mortal was animated. 
For the paternal mind ſowed Symbols 11 ſouls ;, 
Keplentſhing the Soul with profound Love. 
For the Father of Gods and Menplaced the Mind inthe Soul; 
Aid in the Body he eſtabliſhed You. 
For all Divine things are Incorporeal. 
But bodies are bound in them for your ſakes. 
Incorporeals not being able tocontain the bodtes, 


Inſerting the remembrance of the pure paternal Symbol. 
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By reaſon of the Corporeal Nature inwhich you are concentrated. 
And they are 17 God, attratiing flroug flames. 

Deſcending from the Father, from which deſcending, the Soul 
Crops of Empyreal frunts the ſoul-nouriſbing flower. 

And therefore concetuing the words of the Father 

They avoid the audacious wing of fatal Deſtiny 

And though you ſee this Soul manumitted, 

Yet the Father ſends another to make up the Number. 

Certainly, theſe are ſuperlatively bieſſed abwue all 


Souls ; they are ſent forth from” Heaven to Earth, 


And thoſe rich Souls which have unexpreſſible fates 3, 

As many of them ( O King ) 4s proceed from ſhining Thee, or from 
Jove Himſelf, under the ftrong power of ( his ) thread. 

Let the Immortal Depth of thy Soul be predominant 3, but all thy eyes 
Extend upward. | | 
Stoop not down to the dark World, 

Beneath which continually lies a faithleſſe Depth, and Hades 

Dark all over, ſquallid, delighting tn 1mages, unintelligible, 
Precipitio!', Craggy, a Depth ; alwayes Rolling, 

Alwayes eſpouſing an Opacou idle breatbleſſe Body. 

And the Light-hating world, and the winding currents, 

By which many things are ſwallowed up. 

Seek Paradiſe ; 

Seek thou the way of the Soul, whence or by what Order 

Having ſerved: the Body , to the ſame place from which thou did# 


T bou may#t riſe up again, joyzing Afton toſacred ſpeech, 
Stoop not down, for a prectpice lies below on the Earth 


-* Drawing through the Ladder which hath ſeven ſteps, beneath which 


1s the Throne of Neceſſity, | 
Enlarge not thou thy Defting.. 

The ſoul of Men will in a manner claſp God to ber ſelf ; 
Having nothing mortal, ſbe is wholly tnebriated from God : 
For ſhe boafts Harmony, in which the mortal Bod) exiſts, 

IF thou extend the fiery Mind 4-44-24 

To the work of ptety, thou ſhalt preſerve the fluxible body. 
There.ts aroom for the Image alſo in the Circumlucid place, 
Every way to the unfaſhtoned Soul ſtretch the rains of fire, 

The fire-g lowing C ogitation hath the fir#t rank. 

For the Mortal approaching to the fire, ſhall have Light from God, 
For to the ſlow Mortal the Gods. are ſwift. © © 

The Furtes are ſtranglers of Men. 

The bourgeons, even of 1ll matter, are profitable and good. 

Let hope nouriſh thee tn the fiery Angelical Region. 

But the paternal Mind accepts not berwill, _ 

Untill ſhe go out of Obliuton, and prowounce a Word, 
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To theſe he gave the docible Charatter of Life to be comprehended; 

T hoſe that were a ſleep he made fruuful b J by 0# ſtrength, 

Defile not the Spirit, nor deepen a Superfictes. 

Leave not the Droſſe of matter on a Preciptce. 7 

Bring her not forth, leſt gotng forth ſhe have ſomething. 

The ſouls of thoſe who quit the Body violently, are moſt pare. © 

The —_— of the Soul, witch give er breathing , are eaſie to be 
looſed. t > LIE, 

In the ſide of ſinter Hecate, there is a fountain of Virtue z 

which rematis eatirg within, not omititzg ber Virgiaity. 

O Man the machize of bold:#t Nature ! 

Subjef not to thy Mind the vai? meaſures of the Earth ; 

For the plant of Truth us nat upon Earth. 

Nor meaſure the Meaſures of the Sun gathering together Canons , 

He is moved by the Eternal Will of the Father, 1.ot for thyſa-e. 

Let alone the ſwift courſe of the Moon; ſhe rus ever by the mmpulſe of 
Neceſſity. 

The Progreſſion of the Stars was not brought forth for thy ſake, 

The ethertial wide flight of Birds 1s wot Veractons, 

Aud the Diſſeftions of Entrails and Vitlims, all theſe are toyes, 

The ſupports of gatnfull cheats ;, fly thou theſe, 

IF thou intend to open the ſacred Paradiſe of Piety 

where Virtue, Wiſdome, and «Equity are aſſembled. 

For thy Veſſel the Beaſts of the Earth ſhall 1nhabit. 

Theſe the Earth bewatls, even to thetr Children. 


DAMONS. RITES. 


Ature perſwades that there are pure Demons ; 
N 7 j bourgeons, even of ill matter, are profitable and good, 
But theſe things 1 revolve in the recluſe Temples of my mind, 
Extending the like fire ſparklingly into the ſpactous Atr 
Or fire unfigured, a voice iſſutn forth. 
Or fire abundant, whizzing and winding about the Earth, 
But alſo to ſee a Horſe more glittering than Light 
Or a Boy on | thy | ſhoulders riding on a Horſe, 
Frery or adorned with Gold, or deveſted, 
Or ſhooting and ſtanding on | thy ] ſhoulders, ES 
If thou ſpeak often to me , thou ſhalt ſee abſolutely that which i ſpo- 
ken : 
For then neither appears the Cleſital concave Bulk, 
Nor do the Stars ſhine ;, the Light of the Moon u8 cover d, 
1 he Earth (lands not $i1ll, but all things appear Thunder. 
Iruoke not the ſeif-conſpicaous Image of Nature 5 
For thou mu#t not behold theſe before thy Body be 1nttiated. 4 
when ſoothing ſouls they alwayes ſeduce them from theſe MySteries, 


Certatyly out of the cavities of the Earth ſpring Terreſtrial Dogs, "7 
Whis 
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which ſhaw no true ſigne to mortal Man. 

Labour about the Hecatick Strophalus 

Never change barbarous Names ; 

For there are Names 1n every Nation given from God, 
which bave an unſpeakable power in Rites. 

when thou ſceſt s ſacred fire without form, 

Shining flaſhengly through the Depths of the world, 
Hear the yoice of Fire, 
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EXPOSITION 


Of the more obſcure pailages in 


theſe Oracles, 


d - 
——— 
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'. Seek thouthe way of the Soul, where or by what 
Order. | 
Having ſerved the body, to the ſame order from which 
thou did$t flow. 

Thou. mayſt riſe up ageine 3 joyuing ation to ſacred 
ſpeech.) X 


Ty Magi that are followers of Zoroafter , as alſo many others, 
hold that the Human Soul is immortal ; and deſcended fron 
above to ſcrve the mortal Body , that is, ro:opcrate therein for a 
certain time; and to Animate, and Adorn it to her power 3 and 
chen returns rothe place from which ſhe came. And whereas there 
are many Manſions there for the Soul , one wholly-brzght, another 
wholly-dark ; others betwixt both , parth-bright, partly-dark : The 
Soul! » being deſcended from that which is wholly-bright, intoche 
Body, if ſhe perform her Office welf, runs back into'the ſame place 3 
bur if not well , ſhe retires into worſe Manſions, according r6'rthe 
chings which ſhe hath done in Life. The Oracle therefore ſayeth, 
Seet thou the Souls path , or the way by which the Soul flowed into 
thee ; or by what courſe (v/z of Life ) having performed thy 
charge roward:the Body , thou mayſt Mount upto the ſame # pra 
from which thou didſt flow down, viz. rhe ſame Track of the 
Soul, joyning aftion to ſacred ſpeech. By ſacred ſyeech , he underſtands 
that which concerns Divine Worſhip 3 by ation, Divine Rites, The 
Oracle thercſore ſaycrh , that to this Exaltation of the Soul, both 
ſpcech conccrning Divine Worſhip ( Praycrs, ) and Religious 
Rires C Sacrifices ) arc requrſite, ; 
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Earth, © 
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| "> 6 i ww 2;  «& on 
Stooy not, aqr s for > preciprte lies: belduk on the 
Drawing through the Ladder which bath ſeven feps 


beneath which 


Fj 4 TT Neceſſgy.# , os VF 75 
; : 'M PR ' > | _- 
allh&Defecntion into-witkedneffe,nind railery Aidecipichs 


the Terrcſtrial and Mcrial Body, the Earth : for by the Earth he 
underſtands mortal Nature ; {as by rhe firer frequently the Divine z 
by the place with ſcyen Wayes , he mcans Fate dependant on the 
Plancts , beneath which there'is ſcarcd &oxttain dirc and unaltera- 
ble Neceſſity : The Oracle therctore adviſcth , that thou ſtoop nor 


down towards the mortai Body , which being Subjc& only to the 


ate which-praggeds fromthe Plancts., may..be rcckon'd .amonglt 
is Lt, pi at our Arbitrcment : = thou bf ins. 
py if, thou ſtoop down wholly to che Body , and unfortunate and 
continually failitigof thy Dctires,' in regard of the Nectffiry which 
15 anncx'd to the Body. AT , 


* For thy Veſſel the Beaſts of the Earth ſhall niabit} 


The Veſſel of thy Soul, that is this mortal Body, ſhall be iababited 
by:Worms and other. vile Creaturcs, | 


: Enlarge not Thou thy Deſtiny. ] 


Endeavour not to encreaſe ty Fate ,, or todo more then is given 
thee in'charge, for thou wilt not be able. | 


For nothing proceeds from the paternal principality im- 
perfe&.] 


For from the patcrnal Power , which is, that of the ſuprcam 
God, nothing proceederh inperfc& , fo as thou thy ſelf mighteſt 
compleat it ;z for all things proceeding from thence areperfe&; as 
apycars, in that thcy rend to the perfcion of the Univerle, 


But the Paternal Mind accepts not ber will, 
Urtill ſhe go out of, Oblivion, and pronounce a Word, 
Inſerting the renjgmbrance of the pure paternal Symbol.) 


The Paternal Mind, ( viz. the Second God and ready Maker 


of the Soul ) admits not her Will or Deſire untill ſhe come our - 
t 
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che Oblivion , , which ſhe contrated by Connexion with the Bgdy ;. 
and untill ſhe ſpeak a certain Word , or conceive in her thoughts a, 


certain Speech, calling ro remembrance the paternal Divine Symbol 
or Wateh-word ,. this is the purſuit of the gopd which the, Soul 
calling ro temienibrance,” hereby becomes moſt acceprible to Her 
Maker, A+) 


It behoowes thee to haſten to the Light ; andto the beans. 
of. tbe Father : By . » i L l . 


, | 6 AY VOUUUED By OSD, L420 of $9 4 
From whence there was ſent to thee a Soul do with, 
| WW, 


much mind.” 


The Light and ſplendour. of, che, Father is, that: Manſion, of the 
Soul which is circumlucid, from whence the Soul array'd with much. 
of mind was ſent hither -, wherefore We mult haſten-ro return to 
the ſame Light. | per 1 Es 


Theſe the Earth bewails, even to their Children.) ' iD 


Thoſe who haſten not to the Light , from which their Soul was 
ſent to them, the Earth or mortal Nature bewails,for that they being 
ſent hicher to Adorn her, not only not adorn her , bur alſo blemiſh 
themlclves by Living wickedly ; morcover the Wickedneſlc of the 
Parents is tranſmitred to the Children , corrupted by them through 
ill Education. as 


The unguirders of the Soul, * which give her breathing, 
are eafie to be looſed.) "PIE 


The Reaſons which expell the Soul from Wickedneſſe , and give 
her breathing , are cafic to be untied; and the Oblivion which keeps 
them in, is cafily put off. rs Bo 
In the ſide of the. ſinifler bed there is-8 fountain of Vire 
Which remains entire within; not emitting ber Virg#- 


” ; 


mty. ] ET 


In the Icft ſide of thy Bed, there is the Power - or Fountain of 
Virtue, refiding wholly within , and never caſting off her Virginity: 
or Natute void of Paſſion : for there is alwayes in us che power c 
Virtue without paſſion which cannot be pur off; akhough her 


Energy or Aivity may be interrupted : he ſaich the power of Vir- 
tue is placed on the left ſide , becauſe her Activity is ſeated on the 
Ff 2 right, 
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- - 1&7 Bed is nieant the fear of the Soul ; fubje& eo her ſeveral 


. The ſoul of Max will, in 4 manzr, tlaſp God to ber | 


elf. ' + 
ſ Havieg nothing mortal , ſhe is wholly inebriated front 
Got? Wt. Aris 3 als Eat ts 


p For ſbe bogfis Harmony , in which the mortal Body cont 
7,4 ; fag Eds AN AITRES? I: 0b 3 le 3-0 


' The baman Soul will in a manner claſp God , and joyn him ſtrialy 
- to ber ſelf, '( who is her continual Detence ) by. .reſemblitig him as 
enich as ſhe can poaly 5 having nothing mortal within her , ſhe i 
wholly drench/d in Divinity, or repleniſhed with Divine goods, for 
though ſhe is fetter'd ro this mortal Body , yet ſhe glories in the 
Harmony or Union i which the mortal re” ext#ts ; that is,ſhe is not 
aſhamed of ir , bit chinks well of her ſelf for: it 3 as being-a Cauſe, 
and affording to the Univerſe, that, As Mortals are united with 
immortals in Man , So the Univerſe is adorned with one Har- 
mony. - | | 
Becauſe the Soul being a bright fire by the power of the 
F ather; | 
K emains immortal, and is Miſtreſſe of Life , 
yl poſſeſerh many Completions of the cavities of the 
orld. 


The ſecond God,. who firſt before all other things proceeded 
from the Father andſupream God , theſe Oratles call all along, The 
power of the Father , and his !#tellefual Power, and the paternal Mind. 
He ſayerh therefore , that ihe Soul procreated by this power of the F a- 
ther, :s a bright fire, that is, a Divine and. IntelleQual Eſſence, and 
Deriefteth Ymmortal through the” Divinity. of its Efſence , and 6 
Miſtreſſe of Life, viz. of her ſelf , poſſefling Life which cannor be 
taken away from her 4, for,how'can we be ſaid ro be Maſters of ſuch 
things, as may be taken from us , ſeeing the uſe of them is only al- 
lowed us ? bur of thoſe things which cannot be taken from us, We 
are. abſolute Maſters: The. Soul according ro her own Eccrnity, 
poſeſnh bow Rooms i the Receptacles of the world, or divers places 
In the World, which accorditig as ſhe harh1cd her Life paſt is allor- 
tedto every One, Ss | 


ts. | : ' Seek 
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The circumlucid Manſion of the Soul, od ic 


The Followers of Pythagcras and Plato conceive the Sout toW&'n 
—_— — _ o_ all Booys web wholly inſeparate; 
bur/ paitlyi feparato, parrly inſcparate'3 {eparable.potentialiyyibur 
-evcr inſoparate atually, For they aflersabree kinds; of Foraw.3:Que 
wholly ſeparate from matter, thaiSupercelcſiial Lneelli 6 RNO- 
ther »wholly:infeparable from' mattex; having 8.Subſtance.nox fiib- 
ſiſtent by it ſelf bur dependant on matter together with which-Mat- 
ter, _—_ my herpes _ of 1ts nature ſubje& ro Mu- 
ration, this kind of 5qu] is diflalved-gilognd pert : this; kind 
they hold to be wholly irrational. ; he etl (LE br 
kind,the rational Soul,differing from the Superceleſtial] Intelligences, 
forthar ir. alwaycs co-cxifts. which Marcerzand-frem the irratibnal 
kind, Rs 15 Ty mar og. nm gs 1 
x&T1ti1s-de nr £N.1t,, and 1t 2 proper Iug potentially 
ſubſiſtenedy it ſcl; it is ajſo indivitible; as well eek Scockel 
Intelligences, and pertorming ſome works in ſome manner allyed to 
theirs, beingirlc} alſo, buſicd jn the knowledge and contempletion 
of beings even unto the Supreme God, and for this\reaſoh is *wicor- 
ruptible, This kind-of Soul is alwayes co-cxaſtent with an Atrial 
Body as it's Veb:calum,' which ſhe 'by continual approximation 
maketty alfo immortal: .neirher is this her Vehiculum. inanimate in 
it ſelfe, bur is ir ſelf animared with che other ſpecies: of the Soul 
the _— Cn the _ call -— : Oe of the —_— 
Soul ) adomed with Faxtalic 8nd oc ich 1 Kars | 
Re through whole, and is fapiednal [+ 2 wa with 
all the reſt of the irrational faculries'of the Soul: Thus by the prinel- 
pal faculty of this Body, Phantaſje, the rational Soul, is continually 
joyned to ſuch a Body and by ſuch a Body ſomerimesche humane 
Soul is joyned with a Mortal _— a certain affiniey of Nature, 
the whole being infolded in the whole enlivening Spixit of che Em- 
bryon. This Vehicylum it ſelfe being of the nature of a Spirit, The 
\Dzxmons Souls differnot much fromthe humane; onely chey are' 
more noble and uſe more noble Vehicles: Moreover, they cayugy 
mingled with corrygtible Nawre.: Likewiſe the Souls of che 
Starres are much better than the Dzmons , and uſe bctter Vehicles; 
are Bodies ſplendid by reaſon of the greatneſle of the ops; 
culty; Theſe: Dgarines cancerning rhe Soul rhe Magi, fallowers of 
Zorogſtres, (cerato have uſed long before. Defile por this kind: of 
; Spirie of zbe Soul, ſaycch the Oracle, nor deepen it being a fuperti- 
cics; He calls it Superficies, not as if it had nota triple mm 
or 
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for it is aBody; bur to ſignific its extraordinary rarity : nor make it 
become mots by acceſſion of more marrer tg its Bulk; for this Spirie 
- _ becomes groſle, if it declines too much rowards the mor- 
ra \O 16.085 11119 88 rrpio at F) 


T bere is #tboth for the Triage" at ſo" int the tirchmucid 
þlace.},,- 113 300336 3. Laoflk * WW $2 WOT 5, 
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i: He/calls the4niuge of the Soul: that part which: being ir ſelf voyd 
-ofirearional, is joytied to rhe: ramonal part, -andi depends upon the 
- Vehicle'thereof':: now he ſairhthat this kind of /magebath a part 812 
-the oircumlucid'iRegion; for the: Soul never layeth down the 'Vehicle 
-adiftent to het. #38 on PRIDER'S | Th (4 L-33-7 try 


- Levi mbt the droſſe of matter on 4 Precipiee.7. 
ISL $4.31 121, E251 EC OI 11D 138 Þ- TELMAES: 

' He calls the mortal Body:the Droſſe of matter, and exhorteth that 
We negle& irnot being ill affe&ed , burtake- care of: it whillt it is 
irchis life, to-preſcrve it in Health as muchas poſhble, and thar ir 
'may'be pure ; and- in all things elſe correſpond with the Soul. 


bo E not forth, left going forth ſhe bawe ſomethiag. ] 


: Carry __ forth, meaning the: Soul, out.of the mortal Body left 
by goiig forth hou incurre fome danger;, implying asmuch as to 
' carry her forth beyond the lawes of Nature, F529 1 


ps if thou extend the fiery mind to the work of Piety, tho 
 ſbalt preſerve the fluxible Body ] _ | 


* Extending up thy divine Mind to the Exerciſe of Piety or to re- 
ligious Rites, an thou ſbalt preſerve the mortal Body more ſound 
by performing thele Riccs. 


/... Certainly out of the cavities of the Earth ſprang terreſtrial 
Dogs 3 | RH | | 
Which ſhow no true ſigne to mortal Man.] 


p bl 


- Sometimes to many. initiated Perſons there appear, whilſt they 
are ſacrificing, ſome Apparitions in the ſhape of Doggs and ſeveral 
other figures. Now the Oracle faith, that theſe rſſue out of the Re- 
ceptatles of the Earth,that is,our of the terreſtial and mortal RoCy,0ud | 
Kt | t 
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the irrational Paſſionsplantcd in it which ate nor yer ſufficiently ador- 
ned with Reaſon, theſe arc Apparitions of the paſſions of the, Soul, 
in.p ing divine Ritesz mecr appeargnees haying no ſubſtapge, 
and thercfore not ſignifying any thirg true, © © © p 
«35 


. Nature perſwadeth that Demons-ere pure; - 


& # 


; F 5 £4 , 4 
. \ The. bourgeons even of ill matter , are profitable. and | 
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Nature or natural Reaſon p-rſwadeththat Demons are Satred and” 
that all things proceeding from God who is in himſclf good are be- 
neficialy and tbe very bloomings of ul #ſatte?, or the forms dep t 
upon Marttcr arc ſuch: alſo he calls Matter /,not asco it's ſubſtance, 
for how can the ſubſtance be bad rhe bloomings whereof are bene- 
ficial and good > bur for thar it is ranked laſt among the fubſtances 
and is the Jeaſt participant of good , which lirtlencſſe of good is 
here expreſt by the Word ill: now the Oracle meanes thar if the 
bloom'hgs of 111 marter viz, of the Taſt of ſubſtancesare good, miuch - 
more arethe Dzmons ſuch,who are in an excellent Rank as parrake-' 
ing of rational Nature and being not mixed with mortal Nature, 


« * -_ 
. DS 


The furies are Stranglers of Men.) frnl[ 


: The furies or the Vindiative Dxmons claſp Men cafe; or reſtrain 
and drive thcm from Vice and excire them to Vertue , | 


Let the immortal depth of the Soul be predominant 3 but | 
all thy Eyes , et he OE 
Extend quite upward } rv | REO 
| Let the divine depth of thy Soul governe ; and lift thou all, ghy 
Eyes or all thy knowing faculties #pward. EI 


0 Mar, the machine of boldeft Nature x 


He calls Man the Machine of bolde#t Nature; becaulc he attempts 
great things. | | 


If thou ſpeak often to me, thou ſhalt ſee abſ, olutely that 
which ts ſpoken : 
For there neither appears the celeſtial concave bulk, L 
or 


#8 
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Nor ils the Sters ſbine : the light of the Moos js tos, 
The Earth flunds not flill, but all things appear Thun- 
der] AT DOE 


. The ſpeakts as from God to an initiated Perſort, IF thou 
oftiÞ ſprak to. me. of call me, thou. ſbait ſee" that whreb thou" ſpeak- 
e#, viz, Me whom thou calleſt every where : for then thoy ſbale 
perceive _— bur 7 huxder all about fire gliding up and down all 


; Callnot on the ſalf-conſpicuons image of Nature.) 


x 


Scek not to behold the (ell tecing Image of Nature, viz. of 
the Nature of God, which is not viſible ro our Eyes: bur thoſe things 
which appear to jnitjated. Perſons, as Thunder , Lightning, and 
all elſe wharlgever , are only Symbols or Signes , not the Nature 
of God... | 

Every way to the unfaſbioned Soul ſtretch out the reins of 
fre.) wo Moe wed mh , 


Draw unto thy ſelfe every way the retnes of fire which appear 
tO RG when cli arr ſacrificing with a fincere Soul; viz. a 
ſimple and not of various habits, 


"hen thou feeſt's ſacred fire, without form, 
Shining flaſbingly through the depths of the World.) 
Hear the voce of Fire.} 


i #hex thou beholdeſt the divine fire voyd of figure trightly 
glidirg up and down the world: and graciouſly ſmiling , liſten to 
this Voice as bringing a moſt perfe& Praſcence, 


T be Paternal mind bath implanted Symbols in Souls.” 


The Puteynal Mind. viz. the ſedulous Maker of the Subſtance of 
the .Soul , hath rngrafted Symbols or the _ of Intelligibles 2» 
Souls, by which every Soul poſſeſſerh in her ſelf the reaſons of beings, 


Learn 
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Learn the Titelligible, for as much as it exiſts beyond thy 
Mend.) 


| Learn the Imelligible, becauſe it exiſts beyond thy Mind ,” viz. 
atually ; for, though the Images of intellectual things arc planecd 
in thee by the Maker of All , yet they are bur potentially iv thy! 
Soul; bur ir behooves chee to have acually the knowledge of ttie 
Incclligible. 


There i#'4 certain Inell:gible which it bebooves' thet to 
comprebend with the flower of thy Mend.) A566 
The Su God, who is perfeftly One, is not' conceived 
after the ſame manner as other . chings , but 4y the: flowes. of the. 
Mind, that is, the Supream and {ingyular Fart of our undericanding.. 


For the Father perfedled all things and delivered yhem! 
over to tbe X42 Ve aro? 


| Second Mind,which the Nations of Mem call the Firft. 


The Father perfeied_.A\l. things , viz, the. igible Spades 
(for they are ab oluceand Skeet) and Pra raya to the 
ſecond Gad next him to rule and guide chem: whence, it any.chin 

ought forch by chis.God , and formed afies rhe; liceneſſor gk 
Him, andighe, other intclligible, Subſtance , iz: pace eds. frag aha 
Supream Farher 3 This other God Men eſteem the, Fexſt,,., chas is 
thcy who think him the Makcr of the World, to whom there is 
none Supcriour. 


Intelligent Tynges do themſelves dlſq, underftagd. from 
tbe Father 3 1 age vi oy = allo THEITTATG x 
By unſpeakable: counſels ibeimg'\ waowed ſo as to under- 


ſtand.) SESIIOJ ELL av 


He calls Jynges the Intellectual Species which are concerved by 
the Father ; they themſelues alſo berng concepttue , and exciting 
conceptions or Notions , 4y wſpeakable or unurterable Connſells: by 
Motion here is underſtood IntelleRion not tranſition, bur ſimply the 
habj Notions ſo as unſpeakable Counſels is as much as un- 
aid ſpeaking conſiſts in Motion: che meaning is this, thar 
theſe Species are immoveable and have a habitude to Notions 
not tranſiently as the Soul, 

Gg Ob 
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Oo ow the Worldhath inrelleinel Grideaflgxyblet] 


The moſt excellent of the Intelligible Specics, and of thoſe whuch 
are brought dowa by the Immortals in this Hcaven, he calls the 1n- 
telleFual Guides of tbe World; the C orypheus of whom he concetves 
to beg God ,, which is che ſecond from the. Father. The Qracle 
ſaying that the world hath jgoflexible Guides, mcanes that it. is incor- 

rupuble. | f 


The Father hath ſnatched away bimſelf ; 
- | Neither hath be ſbut up bis own” fre m bis 'ImelleBlual 


power. | ,.- 


The Father bath-madle himſelf exempt from all others; aot tnclu- 
ding "himſelf neither i: bis ' own- ImelleRuall: Power , nor in che fe> 
cond God who is next him's: or limiting hrs oyn Fire lis own Di- 
vinity; for itis abſolutely ungenerate, and it ſelf exiſting by it ſelf ; 
locus his Divinity is cEmprriom all others; neither is. commu- 
nicable to any other , although it be loved of all: Thar he communi- 
carcs not himſclt, is nor out of enyy, bur only by reaſgh'"of' the th 


poſſibility of rhe thing. 
- The F ather infuſetb not fear but perſwaſion.] ON 


= The Father makes no imprefſion of fear \, but infuſeth  prrſwaſien. 
or love; for He being cxtreamly good,”is not the canſe of uUl-co any, 
fo'as to be dreadful ; bur is x A 

he is loved of all.” 
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There is 4 room for the Image alſo in the Circumlucid 
place.) 


Mages, &3oz, wich the Philoſophers, are thoſe things which are 
| fr. rothings more Excellent then themſelves , and are 
worſe then thicy 3 as the Mind is connatural to God , and the ratio- 
nal Soul ro the Mind, and Nature to the rational Soul, and the 
Body to Nature , and Martcr to the Bocy : The Image of God is 
the Mind ; of the Mind , the rational Soul ; of the rational Soul, 
the Irrational ; of the Irrational, Nature 3 of Nature, the Body 3 
of the Body, Marttcr, Hcre the Chaldatck Oracle calleth the 1rra- 
tional Soul the Image of the rational, for iris connatural co it 1n 
Man, and yet worlc then it. Ir ſayeth, morcover , that. there 1s a 
part aſſigned ro che Image inthe circumlucid Region, thar'is ro ſay, 
the irrational Soul, which is che Image of the rational Soul, being 

urified by Vercues in this Life, after the Diſſolution of the human 
Life, aſccnds to the place above the Moon , and receives its Lot in 
the (rircamlucid place, that is, which ſhinerh on every fide, and is 
ſplendid throughout ; for the Place bencath the Moon is circum- 
nebulous,'that 15, dark on every {ide © but the Lunary, partly Lucid, 
and partly Dark , tha is, one half bright, rhe ocher lalf dark z bur 
the place above the Moon is circumlucid or bright throughout. 
Now the Oracle faith , that the.circumlucid Place, is not defign'd 
only for the rational Soul , but for ics Image alſo, or the irrational 
Soul is deſtin'd to the circumlucid place , when as it cometh our of 
the Body bright and pure , for the Grzcian Dodrine aſlcrting the 
irrational Soul to be immorral , alſo. exalts ir up to the Elements 
under the Moon : but the Chaldaick Oracle, it beingpure and unam- 
mous with the rational Soul , ſears it in this cireumlucid Region 


above the Moon. Theſe arc the DoAtines of the Chaldews.-;. 
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E: HR © 
Leave not the Dregs of matter on a precifice.}-: 


By the Dregs of Matter, the Oracle underſtands the Body of Man 
conſiſting of che four Elements , it ſpeaks to the Diſciple by way of 
Inſtrution and Exhortation,thu-,Nor only raiſe up thy Scul to God, 
and procyre that it may rife above rhe Confuſion of Life ; bur, it ir 
begotik, lcave not theEBody wherewith thou arr cloathed , ( and 

ich is dregs of” Matter , that is, @ thing neglc&ed #d-rcjeaed, 
theſport of Marttcr ) in the inferiour World : for this Place , the 
Oracle calls a Precipice. Our Soul being dartcd down hither trom 
Heaven, as from a ſublime place. Ir exhortcth therctorc , that we 
refine the Body ( which he undcrſtands by the Dregs of Martcr ) 
by Divine.fare, or.that, being firipped, we raiſc it up tothe Ether 5 
or that we be Exalted ty Cod ro a place Immaterial and Incor- 
porcal, or Corporcal bur Ztherial or Czlcſtial , which El:as the 
Thwbite attaincd 3 and, before him, Exoch , being Tranſlared from 
this Life into a more Divine Condition , nor Icaving the dregs of 
Matter, or thcir Body, in a prccipice 3 the Precipice 15 , as wc ſaid, 
the Ferreitrial Region. 


Bring not forth , left going forth ſhe bave ſome- 
thing.] 78 


This Oracle is recited by Plates in his Book of the Edution of 
the irrational Sonl ; it is an Excellent and Tranſcendent Exi.or- 
ration; It adviſcth , thata Man bufic not himſclf about the gor-2g 
forth of the Soul , nor take care how it ſhall go out ct che Body ; 
but remit the Buſineſle of irs difſolution ro the Courſe oft Nature ; 
for, __— and Solicitude about the Solution of the Body, and the 
Edu&tion of the -Soul our of it, draws away the Soul from 'bcticr 
Cogiarions, and. bufierh it in ſuch cares that the Soul cannot be 
perſectly urifyed 3 for if: Death come upon us atſuch zime as we 
are tered abour this Diffolution , the Squl goeth forth-not quue 
free , bur retaining ſomething of a paſſionate Life. Paſſion the 
Chaldzan defines, 'A Mans ſollicicous thinking of Death. z for we 
ought'not to think, of any thing , but of the more Excellent Tlumis 
nations ;' neicher eoncerning theſe ought we: to be follicitous, bur 
reſigning our ſelves ts the Angelical and Diviner powers, which raiſe 
us vp; and ſhurring up all the Organs of-Senſe in che Body and in 
rhe Sobl alſo wichour DifiraQve cares and follicirudes, We muſt 
follow God; who call us. - ; Wis 

Some imerfrer this Oracle'more ſumply z Bring it nat owt. left it 
go forth , having ſomething : that is , Anticipate not thy natural 
Death, although thou be wholly given up to Philoſophy ; for as 


yer thou haſt not a compleat Expiation 3 So thar if the Soul paſſe 
| out 
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our of the on by that way of Educting, it will [go forth retains 
ing ſomerhi "mortal Life: for if we Men are ;O rhe Body , as 
in a Prifon, ( as P/atoſairh, ) certainly no Man can kill himſelf, bur 
muſt expc& till God ſhall ſend a Necefluy, | 


Subje& not to thy Mind the waſt meaſures of the 


Earth : 
For the plant of Truth is not upon the Earth. 


Nor meaſure the meaſures of the Sun, gathering together 


Canons : 


He is moved by the Eternal will of the Father , not for 


thy ſake. 

Let alone the ſwift courſe of the Moon : (be runs ever 
by the impulſe of Neceſſuty. 

The progreſſton of the Stars was net brought forth for 


thy ſake. 
The etherial broad-footed F light of Birds is not wera« 


C1945 ? 


And the Diſjections of Entrails and Vifdims , all theſe 
are toyes, | 
. The ſupports of gainful Cheats. Fly thou thoſe, 
If thonintend to open the ſacred Paradiſe of piety, 
Where Virtue, Wiſdome, and Equity are aſſembled. 


The Chaldeaiz withdraws the Diſciple from all Grzcian Wiſ- 
dome, and tcacherh him to adhere only ro God , Subje# not ( ſaith 
he ) to thy Mauna the vaſt Meaſures of the Earth ;, for the plant of Truth 
i not upon Earth ; that is, Enquire not ſallicicouſly the vaſt meaſures 
of rhe Earth, as Geographers ule to do, mcaſuring the Earth ; for the 
ſeed of Truth is not in the Earth. Nor meaſure the Meaſures of the 
Sun, gathering together Canons ; He 1s moved by the eternal will of 
the Father, not for thy ſake , That is, Bulie nor thy ſelf about the Mo- 
tion and Dorine of the Stars , -for they move nor for thy ſake, bur 
are perpetually moved according to the Will of God z Let alone 
theſwift courſe of the Moon , ſhe rurs ever by the impulſe of Neceſſity, 
Thar is, enquire not anxiquſly the rolling motion of the Moon ,, for 
ſhe runs nat for rhy ſake , bur is ———_— by a greater Neceſſity. 
The Progreſſion of T Stars mas mt brought forth for thy ſake ;, that is, 
the Leaders of the fixcd Stars and the Planets received not their 
Eſſence for thy ſake. The etbertal broad:footed flight of Birds is not 
werg6ious ; thatis, the Art concerning Birds flying in the Air, called 
Augury , obſerving their Flight, Notes, and Pearching, is nor Free 
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By, #r0ad-feet , he means the walking or pace of the Foot, in reſpe& 
of the Extenſion of the Toes in 1 thin. | Ana the Diets 
Eptrails and Vifitms, all theſe are toyes : that is, the Arc of Sacrificing, 
which cnquircth atrer future Events, as well by Vi&ims, as by in- 
ſpc&ion into the Entrails of ſacrificed Beaſts , are mcerly toyes. 
1he ſupports of gainfull cheats © fly thou thoſe , that is» fraudulent Ac- 
quiſitions of gain. 1f rhow ratend to open the ſacred Paradiſe of Piety, 
where Virtue, Wiſdome , and Equity are aſſembled, Thou ( ſaith he ) 
who art under my Diſcipline,enquire nor curiouſly after theſe things, 
if thou would'ſt that the ſacred Paradiſe of picry be open to thee. 
The ſacred Paradiſe of picty , according to the Chaldears, is nor 
that which the Book of Moſes defcribes , butthe Mcadow of ſub- 
limeſt Contemplations, in which there are ſevcral Trees of Virtnes ; 
and the Wood, (or Trunk) of Knowledge, of Good and Evil, 
that is , Dijudicative prudence which diſtinguiſheth Good from 
Evil; likewiſe the Tree of Life, that is, the. Plant of Divine Illumi- 
nation , which bringeth forch to the Soul, the Fruit of a more ho 
and better Life 3 In this Paradiſe, therefore , grow Vertue, Wil- 
dome, and Zquity ;* Vertue is one in General , but hath many 
Species 3 Wildome comprehendeth within it {ſclt all the Vertues, 
which the Divine Mind pronounccth, as only unſpeakable, 


Seek thou the way of the Soul ; whence & by what Or- 
der | 


Having ſerved the Body , to the ſame order from which 


thou didft flow, 


Thou may$t riſe up again : joyning AGion to ſacred 
ſpeech] 


Thar is, ſeek the Origine of the S5ul, from whence it was produced 
and ferved the Body , and how Men cheriſhing and raiſing it up by 
che Exerciſe of Divine Rites , may reduce it to the place whence it 
came. Uiting Afton to ſacred Reaſon, is to be underſtcod thus; 
Sacred Reaſon ( or Diſcourſe ) in us is the IntelleQual Lite, or rather 
the ſupreme faculty of the Soul ; which the Oracle elſewhere Nlyles 
the flower of the Mrid ; bur this ſacred Reaſon cannot by irs own 
2uidance aſpire to the more-ſublime Inſtiturion, and tothe compre- 
bon of Divinity 3 the work of Picty leads it by the hand to God, 
by aſſiſtance of 11luminarions from thence : but the Chaldear , by 
the Teleſtick Science , perfe&s ( or initiates ) the Soul by the power 
of Materials here on Earth, To this ſacred Reaſon, ſaich he, when 
thou haſt united Action ,. thar is, joyn'd the Work of Initiation to 
the ſacred Reaſon, or better faculty of the Soul. 

Our Theologiſt ' Gregory ' raiſerh the Soul to the more Divine 
things by reaſon and Contemplation : by Reaſon which. is in _ 

| | K 
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beſt and moſt intelleAual faculty ; by Contemplation , which is 
an il.Jlumination commyns from above z ,Bur, ?/ato affirms, .char we 
may comprehend Oe Wevreralt Effence'by reaſon and'Inrdlc. 
Bur the Chaldeaz (aith,thart there is no other Means for us to arrive ar 
God but by ſtrengthning the, Vehiculum of -the Soul by. marerial 
Rices ; for:ic ſuppoſeth thar the Soul is purifyed by Stones and 
Hcrbs and Charmes, and is cendred:-expedit for Aﬀcny, 


Sto'p not down; for a precipiee lies below on the 


Earth. | mi Ns 
Drawing through the Ladder which hath ſcaven fleps, 
beneath which © fabs 

Is the throne of Neceſſity.) 


The Oracle adviſcth the Soul which is next to. God, that ſhe ade 
here onely ro hit 'wichher whole mind, and bend not downwards ; 
for there 15 a great Pr-crpice berwixt God and the 'Egrthwhich draw» 
cth Souls down the Ladder which hath, ſever Steps;:. The Ladder of 
ſeuanſt-ps lignifies the Orbs of the ſeven Plancrs 3, if rhercfors the 
Soul dccline, ſhe is carried torhe Earth through theſeven Orbs: bur 
char paſſage tirough the ſeven Circles leads her as by ſo many ſteps 
e the. Throne of Neceflity , whither when the Soul-amiveth, ſhe 
is necefſirared to ſuffer the terreſtial World. ; 


Newer change barbarous names. | 


Thar 1s, There arc certain Names amoneſt all Nations delivered 
to them'by God, wiich iiave an unſpeakable Power in'Divine Rites: 
change nor thelc into the-Greek V1aleRy as Seraphim and' Cherubrn, 
and Micbael and Gabwiel + Theſe in the Hebrew Diale&@ have an-un- 
peakable. Efficacy in divine Riresz bur changed unto Greek Names, 
are ineffedtval. _ - be 19) | Org 


The world bath intelle&ual guides inflexible,) 


as ſultgining,. the whole YVorld, Uumovcable implies rejr ſawled 


only by he ptithe, Worlds ; There, are,allp 
TOs Ly Seeing Gem ANeoFEOnr 
yerted cowards theſe inferiaur chings, and 6aule Þ F105] 
alluscd with Aﬀections, —__ 
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| Labonr obout the Hecatine Strophalne. ] 


The Hecatrne Strophalus is a golden Ball, in the midſt whereof = 
45a Saphire, they fold about ir a leather Thong : it is beſer all over 
with Charadtcrs : thus whipping it about , they made their Invo- 
cations : theſe they uſe ro call Fyges , whether it be round or Trie 
angular or any other Figore 3 and whillt they are doing thus they 
make inſignificant or brutiſh Cries, and laſh the Air with their 
whips. The Oracle adviſcth ro the performance of theſe Rites or 
Jucha, Motion of the Strophalu , as having an' exprefſible Power . 
It is called Hecatize, as being dedicated tro Hecate : Hecate is a 
Goddefle amongſt rhe Chaldeers, having at her right (fide the 
Fountain of Vertues. eu £ is 


. If thou ſpeakoften to me, thou ſbalt ſee abſolutely that 

which is ſpoken. 

For then neither appears the Caleftial concave bulk, 
Nor do the Stars (bine ; the light of the Moon us 60- 


vered, 
The Earth ftands not ftill, but all things appear Thur 
der a ; | 


The Lion is one of the rwelf Signes of the Zodiack, and is 
called the Houſe of the Sun , whoſe Fountain or the cauſc of his 
Lion-formed Conſicllation the Chaldears calls awwtsyor : now He 
fairh, That amidſt the Sacred Rites thou call this Fountain by irs 
Name, thou ſhalt ſee nothing elſe in Heaven bur the apparition of 
2 Lion, neither will the Coxcave Bulk, or. the Circumference of 
Heaven, appear to thee , neither ſhall the Stars ſhine , even the 
Moon herſelf ſhall be covered , and all things ſhall be ſhaken ; bur 
this Lion having Fountain takes not away tie Eficnce of thoſe, bur 
cheir own przdgminating Exiſtence hides their view, - | 


F Every way to the unfaſhioned Soul, extend the reins of 
Me; // - ov | 


OILS 


e' Oracle calls the Soul #7\x5oy , that ity without form aud fi 
ores -ar moſt firnple, and\mofti pure. Rains of fire of fych a Soul 

che expeditious aRtivity of the Theurgick life , which'taifeth'up 
the fiery -Mind'to the Divitie-Light : therefore by firetchung the 
rains of fire to'the inform Soul, he means , wr: Hog Acre . the 
A '_ ©" facuhkies 
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faculties conſiſting borh in the Intellet , Cogitarion , & Opinion ; 
may reccive Divine illuminations ſutable ro rhemſelves. This is the 
mcaning of {iretch the yatas of fires bur Nature uſeth to fail; and 
buſic it{clf in the ſecond or worle life. 


Oh Man, the Machine of boldeft nature. 


Man is called a Machtze as being framed by God with unſpeak- 
able Art : the Oracle likewiſe calleth him audacious Nature, as 
being buſicd abour excellent things, ſomerimes meaſuring the Courſe 
of the Starrs , ſometimes cnquiring into the Orders of the ſuper- 
narural Powers 3 contemplating alfo-che things which are far above 


the Celeſtial Orb , and extending to diſcourſe ſomething of God. | 


For theſe endeavours of the Mind in Diſquiſition proceed from an 


audacious Nature : he calls it boldneſs, not by Way of Reproach, 


but ro expreſs the forwardnels of Nature. 


In the ſide of the finifler Hecate is a fountain of much 
Pertue ; which remains intire within, not emitting ber Vir» 
gintty.) 


| The Chaldeans eſteem Heeate a Goddeſs, feated in the middle 
rank, and poſlcſsing as it were the Center of. all the Powers ; in 
her right parts they place the Fountain of Souls, in her left, the 
Fountatn of goods or of Yertues ; and they ſay, that the Fountain 
of Souls is prompt to Propagations , bur the Fountain of Vertues 
continues within the Bounds of it's own Eſſence, and is asa Virgin 
uncorrupted : this Sertledneſs and Immobility it receives from 
the power of the Amil:#1, the Implacables , is girt with a Virgin- 
Lone... - Eq wn, 

Ly FEE 


 Whenthou ſeeſt a ſacred fire without form . * 

Shining” flaſbingly through the depths of the "whole 

World, aa 
Hear the woice of fire.) 


The Oracle ſpeaks.of a Divine, Light , ſeen by many. Meng. and 
adviſcth, T barif any one ſce ſuch ira RA rs form, 
he apply nor his Mind to ie,nor cſkcem the Voice proceeding from 
thence to be rrue 3 bur if he 1ee rhis.withoue, any-figure or form he 
ſhallnorbe deceived.:-and wharſocver Queſtion: he ſhall prepoſe,, 
the Anfwcr will be moſt truc , he. ca)ls this iwizgey Saroſart,, for 
char ir i, ſeen with a beauty. by. Sacred Perſons , ond glides expend 
down pleaſantly and graciouſly eng the Depths of the ' YOuge 
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| having r's compoſitions derived from thence. _ | 


The.Chaldaick Oracles: 
Ipwokg uot the ſelf-conſpicuous Image of Nature. ] 


Avro. lic, Self-izſpeion, is , when the initiated perſon ( or he 
who performs Divine Rites) ſecrh the Divine Lights : bur if he 
who orders the Rites ſecrhan Apparition , this in reſpe& of rhe ini- 
tiared perſon 15 indaſuc ſuperinſpefron. The Image which is cvo- 
cared at Sacred Rites, muſt be intelligible and whally ſeparate 
from bodies : bur che form or Image of Nature is nor every way in- 
eelligible : for Nature is for the moit part an Adminiſtrative faculty, 
Call wot , ſairhhe , in the Rites the ſ-if-co: $53m mage of Na- 
tere ; for it will bring thce nothing along with tr but onely a crowd 


of the four Natural Elements. 


Nature perſwades that -Damons are pure. 

The bourgeons even of ill matter are profitable and 
good, _ ” \ $38. 3 HARMS | 

Not that Natnre her ſelf perſwades this, but that being called bez 
forc her preſence there flowerh in a great Company of Demors, and 
many Dzmonious forms of ſeveral ſhapes appear raiſed upour. of 
all the Elements, compounded and ſhaped from all rhe parrs of the 
Lunar Courſe , and many times appearing pleaſant & gracious they 
make ſhew of an' apparition of ſome good to the initiaced perfon. - 


| The Soul of Man will in s mamer claſp God to her 


Hawing nothing mortal , ſbe 18 wholly ivebriated from 


God. DES Co dies | dee IM 
nos ſbe boaſts harmony , in which the mortal body 
exiSL5.] | | 


 Heſaithchat the Sou] forceth , for that is the mcanjng of 4yyeu, 
ethwdivinefire into(herfelt through immoreality and pur'ty, for then 
(he is w'o/ly rnebriated , that is, ſhe is replenithed with the more cx- 
cellent Life and Illpmination', and exifts as ir were out of herſelf : 
ehen the Oracle ſairhizs her b9uſt of Harmony; that is,Glory jn the ob- 
(cureand- intelligible Harmony by which thou arr ricd rogether in 
Arichmetical and Muſical Proportions : for under this incelligible 

eyen'the mortal and' compounded Body is compoſed , 


Let 


The Chaldaick Onacles, 


Let the immortal depth of the Soul be predominant , bu 
all tby Eyes __ WEN FF v Koa 
Bugdapwedl, od: 2 


- The depth of the Sou! 15 her threefold pawers's the intelleQual I 
the incel]tgent , rhe qpaerive, Her Eyes, araxhe threefpld; cognal- 

citive operations of rheſe ; for the Eye is the Symbol of K | 
. as Lite 7 Se OR. DI cheretore , ſaith he , the immortal 
Depth of rhe Soul , and extend thy cognoſcitive Powers-upwards , 
andeven thy.own fc (tquſc onrown Ex ht) rand Yo the 
Lord. eTINE en 


Defile not the Spurit, . nor deep not 4 Superficies.” 


The Chaldears cloath the Soul wich rwo Garments : one they 
call Spiritual , wovenfor it by the ſenſible World; the other Lucis 
form, tenuious and — » Which is here termed Superficres 
Defile zat,, ſaith he, the ſpiritual Garment of ghy Soul with impu- 
rity 3 neither caule it's Superficies to grow d-epby certain material 
Additions : bur preſerve both in their own Natures , one pure, the 


other undipr. 
Serb Paradiſe. ] 


The Chaldaick Paradiſe is the whole Chorus of Divine powers 
abour rhe Father , and the ficry Beauties of the creative fountains : 
The opening thereof by picty is che Participation of the Goods - 
The flaming Sward 45 the implacable power which withitands thoſe 
char approach it unworthily z to ſuch perſons ir is ſhut, for they 
are not capable of it's iclicicy,; To the Pious it is open : eo this 
place rcnd all rhe Theurgick Veriues, 


This Veſſel the Beaſts of the Earth ſhall inhabit.) 


The Yeſſel is the compounded mixture of the Soul, the Beaſts 
of the Earth arc the Dxmons which rove about the Earth : our life 
therefore being ful of paſſions ſhall be inhabired by ſuch Beaſts 3 
for ſuch kinds are cſlentiated in paſſions , and have a material Sear 
and Order, Whercfore ſuch as are addiccd to paſſions are glued ro 
chem by aſſimulation, for chey artrat whar is like them, having a 
morive-faculty from the paiſions, 

9 


If thou extend the fiery mind to the work of Pay , | 
H h 2 Ti 


The Chaldaick Ozadtes. 
Thou ſoalt preſerve the fluxible Body. } _ 


ind, IRE 5% 2 SE RI NOS OE 
Thar is, 1f thou dxtend thy illuminated Mind upwards\, and rhe 
Work of fire to the works of Prety , (the Works of Picty, with the 
Chaldeazrs, are the Methods of rites), thou ſhalt tor only render tie 
Soul unyanquiſhable by Paſſions , bur ſbalt ajſo preſcrve thy Lody 
Herietehealthfull; for rhis Ordinarily is the effe of Divine 111u- 
minariens, Viz, co conſume the matter of rhe Body, and ro ct.abliſh 
' health;that ir benotfeized either by paſſion or Urſcafes. © ' ' 


"$4 JOAN! G £ F 
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' , Certauly , aut, of the cavities of the Earth ſpring terre- 
wal Dogs, | Aid 
Which fbew no true ſigne to mortal Man, } 


The ſpeech''is Wmaterial Dztmons : Theſe he talls' Dogs, for 
that they are Executioners of ſouls z Terreſtrial , for that thcy fall 
from Heaven, and arc rollcd about the Earth, Thelc, ſaith Lc; bein 
removed far from the Beartitude of 'Divine 'Life , and deſtitte © 
Intelleftua? Contemplation , catinor preſignific' Futures 3 'wEence 
all thar 'they ſay or ſhow is falſe; and nor ſolid :* for they know Be- 
ings aoz$djme;, by their Our-ſides ; bur, that which knoweth figures 
mo; particularly, uſcth Notions indivifible and not figured. © 


For the Father perfedled all things , anddelivered them 
over to the ſecond 


; Mind, which all Nations of men call the fir.) 


* Thefirſt Father of the Triad, having made the Univerſal Frame, 

deliver dit over to the £374 3 which Mind the whole Race of Man- 
kind ( being Ignorant of the Parernal Excellency ) call the ff 
God: but our Doftrine holds the contrary, v1z. thar the firſt Mind, 
the Son of the Great Father , made and perfeQted every Creature x 
for the Father, in the Book of Moſes, declareth to the Son the Idza 
of the Production of Creatures ,” but the Son himſclf is the Maker 
of the Work. 


The furies are Stranglers of Men.) 


(«reywyu &yymho ) The reduftive Angels reduce Souls to them, 
drawing chem from general things 3 but the Furies ( ow ) being 
the Tormentors of the Natures which arc diſperſed , and envious of 
human Souls , entangle thcm in material Pafſions ; and as it were 
ſtrangle them ; and not only Torture ſuch as. are full of paſſions, 
bur even thoſe thar are converted towards the 1ummatcrial Eflence, 

| for 
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for thele allo coming into matter and into generation , and in need. 
of {uch purificazion : for we ſee many, Perſons, even'of thole who 
live holily and purcly, fall into unexpected Miſeries © . 
\ = 

T be Paternal mind bath impl anted Symbols mn Souls.] 


© As the 2Mſauk Book fſaich, that Man was forme&aftcr the Image 
of God; ſo the Chaldeanſaith, that the Maker and ' Father of the 
World ſfowed Symbols of his Efſcnce in the Souls' thereof: For ofie* 
of rhe paternat Secd, nor only Souls , bur all ſuperiour Ordets 
ſprung. Bur in Tncorporeal ſubſtances, ' there is one kind of ſigns, 
viz. Incorporcal, and Individual; In che World, there are othet 
figns and Symbols , the unſpeakable properties of God, which are 
far more Excellent then the Vertues themſelves, - 2s 


The Souls of thoſe who quit the Body wjolently are moit 
Pare. | "(£9 NY ©: ID 
Whoſcever ſhall rake rhis ſaying rightly , will find that it conv 
mxadits not our Dodrinez for che Crowned Martyrs who in time of 
pzrſccurion leave thei Bodies by a violear End , purifie and perfe& 
their Souls : ' but this is not that. which the Chaldearz means. He 
pratſcth all violent Death, becauſe che Soul, which kaveth the Body 
with trouble, abhorrs rhis Life , and hatcrh converſation with che 

and, rejoycing; flycth up to che things above : bur thoſe Souls 
which forſake this Life'; cheir Bodics being naturally diffolved 
by ſickncfle , \ do rcgrer it's propenſion and inclination to the! 


Body. 


' Becauſe the Soul being s bright fire by the power of the 

Father Al dt icelt < = 
Remains immortal, and is Miftreſſe of Li/e, 

' And poſſeſieth many Completions of the cawituus of the 

World.) | = 


The Soul being an immaterial and incorporeal fire , exempt from 
all compounds, and from rhe macerial Body, is immortal: for nothing 
marcria! or dark is commixed wirh her, neither is ſhe compounded, 
ſo as that ſhe may be rclolved into thoſe things of which ſhe con-. 
ſits 3 bur ſhe is che Miſtrefle of Life, enlightning the Dead with 
Life, ſhe hach rhe Complcmcnes of many Recefſles , that is, ſuſcep- 
tive of the Government of Martcr , for ſhe is enab'ed according to 
her different Verrues to dwell in different Zones of rhe World, 


The 
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The F atber mfuſeth not fear , 'but inſtead of perſwa 


""" 


Thar is , the Divine Nature is not ſtern and full of indignation, 
bur ſweet and calm; whence ir doth not cauſc fear in, the Natures 
lufhjefter ro if, bug artracts all chings by perſwaſion and graciouſncile ; 
for if jt were, formidable and munacious , every Order of Bcings 
would have been diſſolved 3 None of them being able ro endure 
his Power. And this Dodtrine, is in part eſteemed xrue amongſt us ; 
for God is a Lighe, and a fire conſuming the Wicked : The Mena- 
ces. and afirightings of God are the Intermiſſion of the Diving 
Goodneſſe rowards us , by reaſon of our ill management of our 
Aﬀeairs. | i 


"The Father hath ſnatched away bimſelf : 
Neitber hath be ſbut up his own fire in bis TntelleQual 


Sug]: :.; :i\ 


{> The meaning of which Oracle, is this , The God of all things, 
who is alſo termed Father , hath made himſelf incomprehenſible, 
nor only to the firſt and ſccond Narures,and to our Souls,but evento 
his own Power ; for che Father, ſaith he, hathſnatch'd himſelf away 
from every Nature : Bur this Dodtine is not Orthodox ; for wit 
us che Farher is known in the Son, as the Son inthe Father , and che 
Son is the Definition of the Father , and the Divine ſupernatural 
World, 


For the Intelligible 3s ſomething, which it beboowes thee 


to comprehend with the flower of the Mind.) 


_ 'The Soul hath a power correſpondent to every thing that is con- 
ES. by the Mind ; As to ſcnhibles, Senſe ; > cophebles , Cogi- 
cation ; to intelligibles, Mind. Now the Chaldeaz ſaith, thar, 
alchough God is an Intelligible, yer he is not Comprehenſible by the 
Mind, but only by rhe flower of the Hind. The flower of the Mind 
isthe ( Wk ) tingular power of the Soul; Since, therefore, God 
is properly One , endeavour not to comprehend him by rhe Mind, 
bur by the ſingular power : for that which js firſt One, can only be 
apprehended by that which is one in us , and not either by cogitation 


or Mind. 


The 


Fhe Chaldaick Oractes. 


The unguirders of the Soul which give ber breathing are 
eafie to be leeſed.) NET. 


Left any One ſhould ſay , I would free my Soul from thug yY, 
burT cannot ; the Oracle tells us, that rhe powers, which thruſt the 
Sox! our of the natural Body , and give hcr breathing, as it wcre, 
froni the toyle and trouble of the Pody, are cahily looſed; that is, thefe 
facultics arc free, and nor reſtrained by any Nature , and able to fer 
the Body ar Liberty, generouſly trom corporeal Bonds, 


It bebooves thee to baften to the Light , and tothe beams 
of the F ather, | 
From whence was ſent to thee a Soul claathed with much 


Mind.} 


Secing that the Soul harh nor it's Being from Seed, neither conſiſts 
of corporcal mixturcs, bur had irs Eſlence from God avove ; there- 
tore ſhc ought to turntowards Him , and to make hcr return tothe 
Divine L1,ht : forthe came dawn cloathed with nuech Mind; that is, 
ſhe was furniſhed by tie Maker and Father with many Remem- 
brances of the Divine ſayiogs , when ſhe came hicher, whence ſhe 
ſhould endeavour to return by the fame Remembrances; 


All thaugs are produced out of ont Fire. } 


This is a true Doarine , conformable to our Religion 3 for all 
Beings, as well intelligible, as ſentible , received diele Fiſmen from 
God above, and arc tonyerted' ro God alone thoſe which have 
being only, Effentially 5 thofe which have being and Life, Eflen- 
cially and Virally; rhofe which have being and Life and *Mind, 
Efſcnrially and Vitally and a4,” rom Oe thetefore all 
things came, and ro One is their return :, This Oracte is yor to be con- 
demncd, bur is full of our Doctrine, 


Wbot the Mind ſpecks, it ſpeaks by IntelleSlion.} oo 


When (ſaith he ) thou ſnalt hear an arricul Voice I Thun- 


dcrivg from above our of Heaven,, think nar chdFthe Angel gr.God 
why rot Yd that Voice , bran it aftcr our hh. BL nun- 
ciatively 3 bur char He, according to his own Nature, concelved it 
only —— : bur thou, according to thy own Impotence, hca- 
reſt the Novon fyllabically and enunuarively, Far as Gad bearcth 
: our 
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our Voice not vocally , ſo Man recciverh the Notions of G. ...- 


«ally ,cvery one according to the operation of his Nature. 


Theſe the Eartb bewails even to their Children.) 


Ir is meant of Athesfts , that God extends his Vengeance even to 
their Poſterity : for che Oracle, to expreſs the rorments which they 
ſhall receive underthe Earth,ſaith,/t howles beneath for them.: thar is, 
the Place under the Earth bellows co them, and roarcth like a Lion. 
VWhence Proclus allo ſaicrh, The Compoſition of Souls tha: are of Af- 
finity with oneanorher,is of like Nature; and thoſe which are nor yer 
looſed from the Bands of Nature,arec entangled and detained by like 
ions, Theſe rhercfore. muſt tulfil all puniſhments, and fince by 


natural Affinity they are infe&ed with Pollutions, muſt again be 


cleanſed from them. 
| Enlarge not thy Deſtiny. ] 


The wiſcſt of the Greeks call Natfire or rather the Completion 
of the Illuminations which the Nature of Beihgs receiverh ( iyuay- 
Kory ) Fate, Providence is an Immediate Bencficence from God. 
But Fate is that which governs all our Aﬀairs , by the concatcna- 
tion of Beings. Ve are ſubjeas ro Providence , when we a& In- 
zelleQually z ro Fare, when corporeally. Encreaſe not therefore, 
faith he» rhy Fate , nor endeavour to ſurmount it , but commir 
thy ſelf wholly to the Government of God. 


For nothing proceeds from the paternal principality im- 
perfect ] | 


The Father (ſaith he) produceth all a perfe&t and ſelf- 
ſufficient according, to their Order, but the Imbecillity and Remiſ- 
ſion of 'the things produced ſometimes cauſerh a DeteR and Im- 

pam , bur the Father calleth back again that Defe& ro Per- 
feQion ; and converts it to it Self-ſufficience. Like this,is that which 

Fames the Brother of our Lord pronounceth in the beginning of 
his Epiſtle, Every perfe8 guift cometh down from above from the Father 
of Lights, For gothivg proceeds Imperfe& from the Perte& , and 
eſpecially when we chance to be ready:ro receive thar which is pri- 
marily diſtilled from him. 


| But the PalFndl Mind accepte bernot untill ſhe come 
forth, 


The Paternal Mind doth nor admit the Impulſions of the deſire 
(0) 


T he Chaldaick Ovacles. 


of the Soul, before ſhe hath excluded the forgetfulneſs of the 
riches which ſhe received from rhe moſt bountitul Father, and 
called back to her Memory tlie ſacred Watch- words which ſhe re- 
ceived from him, and pronounce the good ſpeech imprinting in 
her remembrance the Symbols of che Father who begot bs 
For the Soul conſiſts of facred Words and divine Symbols, of 
which thoſe proceed from the ſacred Species, theſe from the di- 
vine Monads ;. and Weare (&xgvss) Images of the ſacred Eſſences, 
buc (4ywapgm) Statues of the unknown Symbols, Moreover 
we muſt know that every Soul differs from another Soul ſpecifi- 
cally, and that there are as ſeveral ſpecies of Souls as there are 


Souls. 


When thou ſeeſt the terreſtrial Demon approach, ſacrifice the 
ſtone Mnizurts, uſing mvocation.] 


The Dzxmons that are near the Earth are by nature lying, as 
being farre off from the Divine knowledge, and filled with dark 
matter, Now if you would have any true diſcourſe from theſe, 
prepare an Altar, and ſacrifice the ſtone Mniſuris : this ſtone hath 
the power of evocating the other greater Dzmon, who, inviſibly 
approaching to the material Dzmon, will pronounce the true ſo- 
lucion of demands, which he tranſmits to the demandant, The 
Oracle joyneth the evocative Name with the ſacrificing of 'the 
ſtene, The Chaldzan aſſerts ſome Dxmons good, others ill; 
buc our Religion defines them to be all ill, as having by a pre- 
meditated defection exchanged good for ill, 


Learn the Intelligible,foraſmuch as it exiſts beyond the Mind. 


For though all things are comprehended by the Mind, yet God 
the firſt intelligible exiſts wzthout or beyond the Mind, This with- 
out you muſt not underſtand diſtantially, nor according to intelle- 
&ual alterity, but according to the intelligible Exceſs alone, and 
the propriety of the exiſtence, it being without- or beyond all 
Mind, whereby the ſupereſlential is manifeſted, For the firſt in- 
telligible Mind is Eflence, beyond which is the ſelt-intelligible, 
Beſides theſe is God, who is beyond the 1atelligible, and (elf- 
intelligible : for We aſfert- the Divinity to be neither intelligible 
nor ſelt-intelligible, it being more excellent then all Speech and 
Notion, ſo as that it is wholly unintelligible, and unexpreſlible, 
and more to be honoured by Silence, then reverenc'd by won- 
_ derful Expreflions, For it is more ſublime then to be reverenced, 

ſpoken, and conceived, 


T 1 Intelli- 
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Intelligent Inges doe themſelves alſo underſtand from the 


Father,” 


By unſpeakable Counſels being moved ſo as to underſtand.}] 


TIynzes are certain ( Vertues or) Powers, next the paternal 
Depth, confiſting of three Triads, Theſe underſtand according 
to the paternal Mind, which containerch their Cauſe ſolely in 
himſelf. Now the Counſels of the Father, in regard of their in- 
telligible ſublimity, are not vocal ; bur the intelleual Marks of 
abſtract things, though underſtood by ſecondaries (or inferiours) 
are underſtood as without ſpeaking, and as it were abſtracted from 
intelligible Prolations, For as the conceptions of Souls, they 
underſtand intelletual orders, yet underſtand them as immu- 
table : So the Ads of the Intellectuals underſtanding the intel- 
lecual f1gns, underſtand them as not a vocal ſubſiſting in un- 
known Exiſtences, | 
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CoONJECTURES upon the Greek 
Text of the Oracles. ...... - 


HO it was that rendred theſe Oracles in Greek 

is (as we ſaid) uncertain ; much more certain 
is it that they were/all compoled in Hexameter verſe : 
though they are iometimes cited indiſtintly and ab- 
ruptly by Parricius, ſeeming wholly irreconcileable with 
poetick numbers ; yet that the greater part of them arc 
Hexameters, none can deny; and whoſoever ſhall look 
more cautiouſly upon the reſt, will find prints enough 
by which they may be traced and demonſtrated to have 
been of the ſame kind, though confounded in the mans 
ner of citations, ſometimes by the Authors out of which 
Patricius took them, ſometimes by 'Patricius hitaſelf; 
who was farre more diligent to collect and digeſt, then 
curious to diſtinguiſh them, or to regard their-num- 
bers: which defe&t we ſhall endeavour, in ſome mea- 


ſure, to ſupply. 
MONAS, ATAE, KAI TPIAE. 


Ony mT wore b51,) 
The latter part of the Hexameter, ——inv-n7Ewm 
wares 63, as 1s that alſo which immediately follows, 
——T van [7] Mgv as, 7 Juo Yue. 
and the next, Ps 7 
— Ava; [50] a2 74% 14.7% That which follows 
is cited again by it ſelf afterward. | 
| K a © xueepras] | 
This ſeems to be a looſe citation of two ſeveral He- 
miſtichs, with reference to the phraſe (infinitively) not 
tro the verle. 
Apyn mans TWHTWs 1 2) I Taes] 
Ii 2 Read, 


63 
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Read, perhaps, 
Ary Tt Tz; Þ THAMS, fot 5 TYCS, 
Ou & Kaw xarrwrdbor, x, 10 mou ET6TwWTS] 
' The verſe requires —nzrr' err7 um, 
Eis TE/a..90 EiTs rot; mwrg%;] 
Before, | k 
Eis Tea » rs E479 mangle, 
Kay £pdunody or em ht aperm] 
Perhaps [44] 
—=iquinaay oy duty 
H T' aps onGin Tt, © 45 mAvPpur arzextia, 
eggs wer ms dpopus, Oy of bon {rw} 
Read tory. 
K « mroyn 713ev] 
Perhaps, 
Kai mr T1), WITH, UA NCC Tel Tetyma® 
_ thereſt being a gloſs. 
Er%w api} 
Ic ſhould be £9 aps, 
Ex%v oveguhes pnonp auudpoo regs &19;] 
Proclus reads «puwIpoi in Theolog, 


 PATHP KAI NOTE. 


E avToy 0 ramp Tz, $5” oy en] 
Pletho reads, 
Oudy' o» & Suva ua vepa mio iNer mop. 
Darn FI dereAzort] 
Pletho, 
Towne 1 ere Accor TaThp, % va mape Sure 
Adio ; oy wes Toy xont7emy (perhaps xaniCem) hy Jos 
dudpalr. 
Poau 15 jor) 
Diſtinguiſh, 
TAU 3» [420g Os TATE MAXHS 


Aptrlauiuos vow an%s. 
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[1x ctanmpe] crtaptipss* and afterwards, eapyipby xT 


X00J40v. 
Myre Tao me Tme7;% voepal; vpaayepe Gifu] 
Perhaps, 
Mira Tao TaTe%, &CC. 
Ee To) vow Tareingv vous cadidory] 
Perhaps » YT & yoau TUTCIXOV pow 
Ey91Sva; mag ou (opud) 711045 Te C CLI 
Ov d Els valw, np ETexsiva © Dem) 
Diſtinguiſh, 
mms » £5 vAluw 
[dp emexeira © me pms ow Su ap 19,7tX AE 
Epg9is, FAAG V0. 
No bY (STEN+(] 
Diſtinguiſh, - hn 
nn Uh KATE 72 YONTRE, 
Aiodyov of) £72341 X00 MSIG mms 


NOTE, NOHTA, KAI NOEPA. 


Os > Ab rods 321 rorty 8 aveus ordppe) 
Afterwards cited thus, 
Os 5 ard voos 627 renee, v1 © rermey 
Q. is Yes Nr apy. 
Mau%ys © yon*V] 
Afterwards, 
O7es mn; & vomnv_.. 
Ng 4D vs 6210 6 x00 peu Tims; mes] 
Diſtinguiſh, 
—y » Ws 621 0 $90 ugu 
Tens TUE fy ——— 
Ec: 3ap 71 war} Egy. 
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Epiſylus, 16:4. 

Epirimides, Ariftip.ch.g, 

Eraſtus, Pla. ch, 13, 

Eratus, Pyth. cb, 24. 

Erus Armenius, Chald, b, 1,p. 1+ 
ſef, 1.ch, 2. 


| Eſtizus, Pyth, ch, 24. 


Euzmon, Pla. ch, 13, 
| Fuzus, Pyth, ch. 24. 
Euagon, Pla, ch, 13, 
Euander, 
Euander, of Crotona , Pyth. ch, 24. 
Euander, of Metapontum, 161d, 


Euander, of Tarentum, 744d, 
| Euanor, tid: 
Eubulides. 
Eubulus, Timor ch, 3, 
Euchd, 
Eucratides, Epic, cb, 16. 
Eudemus, of Cyprus, Ariſi. ch. 14, 
Eudemus, of R , ibid, 
| Endoxis, 
Euclron, Pyth, eh, 24. 
Euctes, 6:4, 
Eumeridias 61d, 
Euphantw, 


Euphemus, 141d. 
| Kk 2 


Euphra- 
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Euphranor, T:mon ch. 3. 
Euphratus, Pla.-ch, 13, -* 
Eurymedon, Pyth.ch.24. 
Euriphamus, 24-9. 
Eurycratcs, 61d. 
Eurytus, 61d. 
Euſtathius, Ariſt. <h.17. 
Euthenus, Pyth, ch. 24, 
Euchycles, £414. 
Eurthymus, 264d. 
Euxithius, hiey ch.14. 


6s 


Lauco, 
G Glorippus, IP ch.24 
Glycinus, 16:4. 
Gyprtius, 26d, 


H.. 


Jugs 148, 
Hegefilaus, ſee Epckains, 
Heloris, #th. cþ." 24. | 
Heraclcodorvs, Pla.ch. 13. 
Heraclides, an Enian, Pla.cch. 13. 
Heraclides, the Pcriparctick. 
Heraclides, of Pontus, Pla. ch. 13. 
eArisl, <<. =: 


| 


ner of Crotona, 16:0, - 
poſthenes, of > ibtd. 
© i, Pla. h 
Hig S, Old aa ſet.chs 


L 


Amblicus, 4riſt. ch, 17. 
Iccus, Pyth, ch, or 
Ichthyas, | 
| Itanzas, Pyth. <<. 24. 


L. 


| 
{ 


Acon, Pyth. ch, 24« + 

Lacrates, 161d, - 

| Lacydes. 

| Laphaon, Pyth. ch. 24. | 

Laſthenia, Plz. ch. 13. Speuſ. ch. 2, 

Laſthenia , a Pychagorcah , Pyth, 
ch. 24. 

Laſus, Preface. 

Leocrirus, Pyth, <.24. 

Leocydes, bd. 

Leon, Ariſt.ch.14. 

Leon, a Beakiiatces, Pyth, ch, 24. 


Leophantus, Preface . 
Leophron, Pyth, ch. 24. 


Leprines, zbtd. 


Heraclides,the Sceptick, 7zmon ch.3.| Leucippus. 


Heraclitus. 

Hermachus, Eprc.ch. 12, 
Herminus, eAviſt. c<.17. 
Hermodamas;Tyth, c.2. 
Hermiodorus, Pla. ch. 13. 
Herodotus, Timon ch, 3. 
Heftizus, Pla: ch, 13. 
Hicronymus,of Rhodcs, Ariſt.ch,14.. 
Hipparchia. 

Hipparchides, Pythch. 24. 
Hipparchus, 4rift. ch. 14, 
Hippaſus. 

Hpochds, Chald. 1.4. p.ch.2, 
Hippomedon, Pyth.ch. 2 4. 
Hippocrates, Democr, ch. 
Hippon, Pyth. ch. 24. 
Hippoſtatus, 14d. 


Lyco. 

Lyco, a Pythagorean, Pyth, ch, 2 
[Lyſides, tid : : Y 
| Lyſt ias, Epic, ch. 16. 

Lyſibius, Pyth.ch.24. 

Lyliphancs, Eptc. ch, 1, 

Lylts, Pyth, ch. 24. 

Lytamnus, 26d. 


M. 


Agentinus, Ariſt, ch, 1 
Malias, Pyth. ch. © 


| Marinus, Arif. ch. 17, 


Marmaridius, Chal, lib.1.p.1.ſe8.1. 


ch. 


| ' Maximus, eArtftot, ch. 17. 


Mede- 
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Mededimus, Pla.ch,13, | Odius, 1614. 

MO Pyth.ch.24. - Olympiodorus, Arift.ch.7. 

Melanippus, 16:4. Onatus, Fy:b, ch, 24, T 

Meliſics,%d. Opſimus, 161d. . - 

Meliſſus. - Orc{andrus, 161d, Ware) ©. 
' Menedemw, the Cynick. | Oſthanes, Chald. lib, 2. p. Luſe#.'1, 

Menedemus, the Erctrian. chap. 3. . 

Meneſtius, Pyth. ch. 24. | 

Mevippns: P. 

Merodorus, Eprc. ch.10. | | 

Menodorus, '7imon ch.3., [Bo nn rius Georg, Ariſt.ch.17. 

Menon, Pyth. ch. 24+ PaGtion, Pyth. | 

Mcton, 414. Pzonius, $21. ch, 3, 

Mecropus, 141d. Palxphatus, Arift.ch. 14. 

Metrocles, Pamphilius, Epic. c<, 4. 

Metrodorus,firnamed the 7 heoyetich, |# ar@t1us. 

Stilp. ch. 3. | Parmenides. 


Metrodorus, the Chian, Epic. ch, 4. |Parmiſcus, Pyth. 
Milias, Pyth. ch. 24. Paſciles,Stzlp. ch. 1. 


Milo, 16:4. Paſicratcs, eArift. c<h,14. 
Milriades, 14:4. | Pertanter, 

Mimnomachus, 24:4. | Pheao, 

Mnaſon, Ariit.ch. 14.  Phaedo, a Pyrhagorcan, Pyth, cb.24. 
Mneſarchus, Pyth. ch. 21. 24. | Phzſ{idemus, Strlp. ch. 3, | 
Mneſibulus, ?yth. ch. 24. | Phancclus, 7yth. ch. 24. 
Mneſiſtratus, Pla. ch, 13. | Phanias, Avriſt. ch. 14. 

Moſchus, Mened. ch, 1. | Phanton, Pyth, ch, 24. 


Muya, Pyth. ch. 21. Pherecydes, 

Muyes, Pyth. ch. 24. | Philippus, an Opuntian, Pla, ch, 13. 
Myrmcx, Stilpo ch. 3. Philo, a Theban, Ze. ch. g. 

Philo, the Peripaterick, Ariſt, ch, 14. 


| Philodemus, Pyth. ch. 24. 
N. Philolaws. , , 
| Philolaus, of Tarentum, Pyth,ch,2 
, Pyth, ch. 24. | ay "I 
Aſtas, Pyth. ch. 24 | Plulonides, ib1d. "TY 


Nauſiphanes, a Pythagorcan, 


Epic. >, 4, | Philoponus, Ariſt.ch.17, 


 Philtcs, Pyth.ch.24. 


Nautitheus, Pyth. ch. 24. Ra * 
Neoeritus, wm , —— = <h.13 

canor, Aris. ch, 14. "* | 
Nicephoris Blemmydcs, Ari... |phrademus, Ari ch. 14 
Niolochus, 1m, ch. 3. Phrontides, ibid. Abad 

| Phyacyades, 1/14. 
O, Phyrtius, ibid. 
Piferrydus, 7414. 
@ 2th. <h.24. Piſicrares, 141d. 
Occlo, 161d. Pichon, Pla. ch, 13, 
Ocylus, 11d, | Pittacws, 
Plao, 


Plato. 

Plato the yourger, 4r:F. &. 14. 
Pliſthenes. 

Plutarch the younger , Ariſt. ch. 17. 
Polemeus, Pythag. ch. 24. 
Polemarchus, 16:d. 

Polemo. 

Poliades, Pyth. ch.2.4. 
Polymneſtus, 14:4. 

Poliftratus, Eprc, ch, 17. 
Poſedontss. 

Praxiphancs, Epzc, ch, 4. 
Praytus, Tim, «1 3. 

Proclus, Arift.ch.17. 


Proclus, a Pythagorcan, Pyth, ch.24. 


Prorus, 161d. 
Protagoras. 
Protarchus, Eprc. ch.16. 


Proxenus- a Poſidonian, Pyth.ch.24. 


Proxenus, a Sybarite, 161d. 

Pſellus, Arift. ch. 17. 
Prolemzus, a Cyrenzan, Tim. ch. 3. 
Prolemeus the Black, Epic. ch, 16. 
Ptolemzus the White, 241d, 
Prolemzus,of Cyrene, Tim, ch. 3. 

| OY, Pyth, cb. 24. 


Pyrrhothe younger, Tim. ch. 3. 
Pyrrhoa Pythagorean , Pytb, ch, 24. 
Pyſirronde, 714, 
Pythagoras. 
P Jt bodot Hs, 


R. 


Hexibius, Pyth, ch, 24, 
Rhodippus, 141d. 


R 


S, 


Alaccra, Pyth. ch. 

Sara, Pyth, ch.21. 
Sarpedon, Tim, ch. 3. 
Saturninus, #61d, 
Satyrus, Arift, ch. 14. 
SEXLWS, Tim, ch, 3s 
Sycas, Pyth. ch, 2 4+ 
Stlius, iti. 
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| Simichus, Pyth, ch, 23. 


| SImm1as. | 
Simmias the Megarick, Stzlp. ch. 3. 
Stmon. 
Simplicius, Ariftot. ch, 15, . 
Simus, Pyth. <. 24. 
Smichaas, 161d: 
Socrates. 
Socrates, a Bythinian, Ariſf. ch. 14. 
Solon. 
Soliſtratus, Pyth. ch, 24. 
Soſthenes, t41d. 
Sofſtratius, bid. 
| Sotion, Arift. ch. 17. 
| Speu[ippms. 
| "2%. Zeno cb. 9. 
| Sthenonides, Pyth. ch. 24+ 
Stilpo. 
' Strato. 
Syrianus, Ariftot, ch. 17. 


TS, 


Aurus, Arift. ch. 17. 
Telauges, Pyth. ch. 21. 
Terpſion, Socr.ch, 17. 
Teucer, Chald.lib.1.p.1.ſe#.1.ch.5. 
Thales, 


| Theano , wife of Brontino , Pjth. 
ch. 24. 
' | Theano,wife of Pythagoras,ch. 2.24. 


Themiſtius, Ariſt, ch, 17. 
Theodas, Tim. ch. 3. 
TheodeQuus, Arift, ch.14. 
Theodorus the Atheilt. 
Theodorus Mctochita, Arift. ch. 
Theodorus,of Cyrene, Pyth. ch. 24. 
Bn ug Tarentum, 161d. 
ef KS, 
wr. Pyth, ch, 24. 
Thraſcus, td. 
Thraſydemus, 14:4. 
Thrafy machus, Stzlp. ch, 1. 
Thr , Pyth. ch. 2 
Timzus, the Crotonigh, 161d. 
Timzus,the Cyzicene, Pla, ch, 13. 


Timx- 
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Timzus, the Locrian, Pyth. ch. 24. 


Timeus;rhe Parian, 161d. 2&4 

Timagoras, $tzlp, c<. 3, 1h 

Timaras, Pyth. ch. 24. £ ($507 

Timarchus, 4ri#t. <>. 14. - -- | LET 

Timefianax, Pyth. ch. 24. rows © Rr [1.9.1 ſe#.I.c.5; 

Timolaus, Pla. ch. 13. | Zeno, 

Timoſthenes, Pyth, cb. 24. Zeno Eleates. 

Tydas, 161d. Leno, the Epicurean, Stzlp. ch. 3. 

Tymafius, :4:d. Zen.ebh, g. Epic, "_ 

Tymicha, 76:4. d Zeno,of Var 

Tyrlenes, td. Leuxes, Tim, *. 3. 

Tyrſcnus, id. .\ \- yn |Zeuxippus, ibid, \A\\ N81 
| JO. Colaphiviiian, Mens. 


9 |Lopyrus, 4 Tarentine; ®yth. ch. 24, 


X. ' Loroaſter, the Chaldzan, Chald.l.1. 
CLINE p.1.ſe8.1,ch.2.3. 
| [Zona the = ws pra: Chala, 
Anthus, Tim. iq TW {i16,1,p,1.ſet.r, ch. 5 


Xenocides, DV. . 24: tr - |Zoroaiter, che BaQtrian, 61d, 


Xenon, zb1d. Loroafter, the Pa ilian , ibid. 
Kenocyates. | | 1. [Zoroaſter, rhe P ian, lan, 61d, ib, 2, 
Xenophanes. "I p-.1 fea. I.ch,r. 
Xenophantes,Pyth.ch.24. © + | |Loroaſter, the Proconneſian, Chald., 
Xenophilus, #14. by lib, 1,p.1. ſe. 1. <.2. 
Xentas, 161d, ' +» 'Loromaldres,Chal, ib.1;p.1.ſe#,c.5. 
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Dt. the principal Matters in the Dottrines of 
+ the Athaldaick, aud Greek Philoſophers. 


PO F122 Aofirp.1.chg. 

Abftinence, Pyth.dofip.1.ch. 
Cf hb: ſe 1.ch, 1. 

Decwients Ari « Aafep.1...6.p.4+£+3 

doubted. Sext J1h,2 2.ch.,2.1. : 

Achilles, az ar, ut, Parmend.c - 
Zeno Eleat me” 

Acme, rift. doB.p. 4. c<h.25. 

Acouſmarta, 7th. do8. p. 1. ch. 8. 

A, Ariſt. dottr. p 4. 4. 

Aion, Plat. dolls 3. Arift, dot, 
p. 1. ch, 12. p. 2. <. 10. 

Active lite, Plat. do. ch. 2. 

Addition, ſee Augmentation; doubt- 
ed, Sext, lib, 3. ch. 10. 

Sto. dof, p. 1. 


Adjurative axioms , 
ch, 18, 

Adnexe axioms, Sto. do8.p. 1.c.21. 

Adverſe axioms, Sto, do8. pai.ch.22. 

Aquinox, Thal. ch. 8. ſef, 1, Anaxi- 
mand, ch. 1. 

Zitimation, Sto.doFr.p.2.ch.12. 


Affirmative propoſitions, 411, dod. 


Age, Arif. dofty. p. 2. cb. 25. 

Agent, Democr, cb. g. ſeF. 1. 

Agent Intelle&, Ari#, do8. p.2, 5.23, 

Air, Azaxim., <h,2 .ſeR. 1. Sto. do, 
p. 3.ch.11. Pyth. dof, p, 3. ſeft.gs 
ch. 3.4. Timeus, Emped, chap, " 
worſhipped, Chalg. 1:4. 1, p.2.(e3, 
4.ch.g 

Abction, Ariſt. dofty. Þ. 2. <9 9. 
doubred, Sext, I1b, 3.ch,12, 


Zther, Chald. I:b.1.p.2. ſe4.1.ch.14. 
Anaxtmard, ch. 2.ſef. 3. Anaxag. 
ch, 2. ef, 2, Pyth. doftr.p. 3. ſet. 
4. <. 3. 

Zctna, Epc. p. 2. ſef. 3.ch. 2. 

AfﬀeStions or paſſions, Socy. ch.s. ſed. 
2. Ariftip. ch. 4.ſe, 2, Epic, dottr. 


p.1.c<. 4. 


Altcrity 

| Ainber. hal, ch. 6. ſel. 4. 

Amphiboly, Sto. dof. w . cha 9. 
Gated hos.) lib. 2 Dp 23. FT 

Analogy, Sto, dof. p.1.ch. 6. 9. 

Analyſis, Plat. dof. ch. 5, 

Analytical method, Plat. ch. 7. 

Angels,Chald. 1b. 1. p. 2. ſei. 1,c.9. 

Anger, Plat. dof.ch, 32. 

Animals, Ayaximand. ch. 2. ſci. 3. 
__ c<h.2, ſet. 5. An, do. 
p. 2.ch, 14. Pyth, dod.p. 3. ſet, 4. 
ch. 5. Times. 

Anomaly of words, Sto.do#. p.1.c. g. 

Antidiviſion, Sto. doF. p. 1, <. 11, 

Appellations, Sto. doB. p. 1. ch. 9. 


Appetite, Ariſt. dof. p.2.ch.24. Sto, 
þÞ.2.<.2, 

Argument, Plat. aoetr, ch. 6. drift, 
af. p.1, ch. 6. 


Ariſtocracy, 
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Ariſtocracy, Plat. dect. ch, 33. | 

Arithmetick, Socr. ch. 5. Plat, ch, 7. 
Pyth. doct. p. 2+ ſect. 1. 

Arithmomancy, Pyth. doct. p. 2. ſect. 
I.ch, 15, | 

Articles, Sto. doct. p. 1. ch. g. 

Arr, Plat, ch. 8. 

Art about life, Sext. lib. 3. ch. 24. 
doubted, Sext. lib. 3. ch.25. 26. 


27. 31. 

Aſpedts, Chald. Iib. I. ps 2-ſect. 2. 
ch. 5. 

Aﬀunilacion, Sto. doctr. p. 1. ch. 6. 

Aſſumption, Eucl. ch, 2. Sto. doct, 

Aſtrology —_ Chal. lib, 1.p.2. 
ch. 2. Tha!. c. 8. ſect. 5. Pyth. 
dect. p. 3. ſect. 3. <. 4. deny'd , 
Epic. doct. p. 2. ſect. 4.. 7. 

Aſtronomy, Thal. ch. 8. Plat, ch, 7, 
Pyth. doct. p. 2. ſect. 4. 

Atomes, Leucippus; Demoecr. ch, g. 
ſect. 1, Epic, dgct, p. 2.ſect. 1.c.4. 
&C. 4 

Avernal places, Epzc, doct. p. 2. ſect. 
4. ch. 16, 

Augmentation, what. Ariſt. doct. 4g X 
<<. 9. doubred , Sext. 1:4. 3. cb. g. 

Augury, Chald. lib. 1. p. 2. fect. 2. 

cb.7.Tyth. duct. p. 2.ſect. L.c-56: 

Autumn , Sto. doct. p. 3.ch.11,.Pyth. 
dact, p. 3 ſect. 4. ch. 4. 

Axioms,or Propofitions,( 110m, Sto, 

aoct. p. 1, 19. 


B. 


Ald, an argumeiit. Sto, dott.p. 1. 
T ) ch. 34. 
Barbariſm , Sto. doct. p: 1. ch. 9. 
Bear leſſer, Thal. ch, 8. ſect. 2. 
Beatitude, 4ri(tip. ch. 4.ſect. 2. Pla, 
doct. &<, 27s. | 
Beauty, Pla. doct. ch. 8. 
Beneficcnce, Pla, che. 8. Epic. dect, 
ps 3-b. 29. 
Bodies, Arce/il. ch. 2. Sto. doct.p. 3+ 
ch. 2, 1im&us, arc paſſible z 1 bal, 


TABLE © 
ch. 6, ſect- 5-divifible into infinirez 
Thal. ch. 6 ſect. 5. Anaxag. ch. 2. 
ſect. r- continuous;Thal. Þ 6.leR. 
5-incomprehenſible; Sext.1:6.3.c.5. 
Body of man, Pla. dect. ch. 17. 23. 
Breath, Plat. Anaximen, «h, 2.ſect.3. 
Broad Iron, why it ſwims, rift. doct, 
p- 2 ch. 8. Democr. ch. g. ſect- I. 


C. 


Anonick Muſick, Pyth. doct, 
; fect. 2. Dialectick, fo cal 
| y gy p. I, 
Calcs, Sro. dod.p. 1. cb. 19. 
Catcegorcmes, Clinom. Sto, doct, p.1. 
ch, 19, deny'd, StzIpo ch. 2. 
Catcgorical ſyllogiſm, Pla. doct.c. 6. 
'Categorics ten, Pl, doct, ch, 6. Ariſt, 
dot. p. 1.ch. 2.p- 4.ch. 
'Caulc, Ariſt. doct. p.2,ch.3.doubted; 
Sext.lib,3.ch.z, Caule firſts Pyth, 
dof. p. 3.ſed. 4. . 3. 
Chance,what. Ariſt.doct.p.11.ch, 3. 
Charms, Pyth.do8. p.3.ſect.5.ch.2. . 
Chaſmes(metcors) Ari.doF,p.2.c 12. 
Circumcurrent phantaſy,Carrea.c.2. 
Clemency, Hegef. c. 2. Pla.do.c.33. 
| Clouds, Anaximen. ch, 2.ſect.3. Xe- 
| ropban.c.2 Epic doftp.2.ſei.4.c.9. 
| Coxquals, Ariſt.doQ,p.1.ch.z. | 
Cold, Anaximen.ch,2.ſet.3.Pla,dot, 
ch,19.Epic.doft.p. 2. ſet.,t.ch. 15. 
Coxitation, P1a.doft. ch, g, Ariſt doe, 
p.2.cb. 19, Democr, ch. g. ſet.$., 
Epic. dof, p. 
| Colour,Sto. do.p.3.c.16.Pyth,dof.p. 
3ſeft.q.c.7.Epic.dot,y.2.ſet.t.c.1z. 
| Comets, Avaxag. ch, 2.ſct.z, Ariſt, 
F- dof.pt.ch.1 2, Sto, dot. p.3. cb. 2. 
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| = ava. p.z. ſet.gq.ch.z. Democr. 
| 


ch, g.ſect.5. eAnaxag. .2,ſet.3. 

"Commonwealth, Pla. doctr. ch, 33. 

 Compellative propolition, Sto, doh, 
Pe 1.ch, 18. 

Compoſition, Sto.dott.p, I,ch, 6'P. Ze 


| chap. 13. 
| 2h Com- 
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Compoſitum, 4r:#. doF, p. 4. ch. 

Comprehenſion, Ariſtp. ch. 4.ſe.1. 
Sto. dofr, p.1.ch.g. 6. denied, Ar- 
ceſl. ch.2. Lacydes. Carnead, ch.2. 
Philo. | 

Comprehenſive phantafy , Arceſil. 
ch. 2. Sto. doAr. p. 1.ch.4. denicd; 
Philo. 

ConcoGtion, Ariſt. dof.p. 2. ch. 13. 

Concupiſcible.part of che Soul; Pla, 
dofr. ch, 17. 23. 

Confuſion, Sto. do. p. 3. ch. 13. 

Congruities and leſs than Congrui- 
ties; Sto, dof. p. 1.ch, 19. 

Conjun& axioms, Sto.doF. p. 1.c.21. 

Conjun& ſyllogiſmes, Sto. doF, p.1. 
ch.28. 

Conjun&ions, Sto. dof. p, 1. ch, g. 

Connex, what 3; Drod. ch. 2. Philo. 
which true; which falſe; 14:4. 

Conſcatation, or xquipollence of 
propoſitions, Ariſt. dof. p.1.ch.z. 

Conſultation; Pla. ch. 8. © 

Contact, Aiiſt, dof. p. 2.ch, 10. 

Contemplation, 714.08, ch. 2. 


| 


Continerice, Pyth, dofy. p. 3. c<. 'E: 


* Socr.c.5 ſet,2. Epic.doft. p.3.c.14. 
Contingeht propoſition, Arzt. do#. 
p.t.ch.3. 


mn. 7 Sto. doflr, p. 1. ch. 13.) 


ContradiQories, Arift.do.p.1.ch.2. 


Contraries, Pla.ch.8. Atift. dof.p.1. | 


<. 2. Sto. voftr.p. 1. <, 6. 
Contrary axioms, S:0.doft.p.1.ch.2 2, 
Converſation, Socrch.5 ſef.2. Pyth, 

dof, p. 3, fed. 2.ch1. 


Convertiut of propotitions, eAriji.. 


'* dofl. p.1.ch.3. 

Converſion of terms, Ariſt.dof.p. 2, 
c<.9, Sto, dot. p.3.ch. 14. 

Corruption, Ariſt, dor.p. 2.ch.9. 

Country, the word is our Country 3 
Theod, th, 2. 

Critcries, 4riſtip.ch.4 ſef.r Pladoct. 
<h,4. Sto.doft.p.1. ch. 2. Parmend. 

* th.2. Epic.doft.p.1. ch.r.doubred; 
Sext.l.2.c.3.@c,denicd,Carne. 12, 


Crocodilite, Sto. doFp.rch.zz. 
D. 


Amons, Chald. lb, 1p. 2,ſes. 
1.ch.g.16.ſe#.3.ch.6. 7.8. 
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doct. p. 2. ſed. 3.ch. 6. 

Logick, arest. doct, ps 1s CV. 1. Sto, 
oct. p.1.ch.1. 

Looking -2)aſs, Plat. 'doct. pc 3;ſefi.1. 
ch. 7. Empeaccles, ch.7, | 
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Io 4. bx 3s. 
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Marter, Thgl. ch. 6. ſect. 5. Plat dot. 
<.8, Ariſt. doctr,p, 2., 2,p,g. 
ch, Sto, doctr. p. 3, chap, a, Ti- 
mans, 

Martter fluid, Thal, ch, 6, fects 5, Pro- 
tagoras. 


Marte of lylogiſmes,drif,dct.p. 
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Mean affcQtion, Plat, doct.ch. 29. 
Mean ſtate, Ariftip. ch. 4.ſect. 2. 
I Plat, cb, 8. Pyth. doct-p. 3: 

ect. 5. 
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trig. dect. p. 3: che 1. 
Medium of a Lyllogilm, Ari, vet 
. P . I, (2, 


Mcekneſle, Arift, doct, Þr Zo , 1; E- 
pic, dof, p, 3. cb. 15, | 
Mcmory, what; Plat.dof, c, 4, 4riff, 


_ doct.pe2ach ao. A) 4 
an” how firſt generatcd,P armenades 
<h. 2 Ty 


Mcſe, Pytb, doctr, pe 2. fect. 2. chap; 
2. 4. $M 
Mctaphylick, Ariftot. doctr. part 4. 
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Meteors, Arifi 
pic, dork. p, 2. fect.g. 
Mcthod, Ste. dof. p. 1. ch. 33« 
Mcralls, 4ri#, elofir. p..t, ch, 12, £5 
| pic. dol.p. 2, ſect, 3.c, 5,- 
Mind, Thal,' ch. 6, ſect, 4» Anax4ge 
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Miting, Ariſt dof. p. 2,ch. 12. 
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-To. Pyth,, dolty, p.3. ſe#. 4. ch, 3. 
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ſeR. 2: ch, 2, 

Muſick of the Sphearsz Pyth, doct-p. . 
ry 4. cb. 3. taken away, Antiftb, 
ch. 2. 
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Ames, Pla. do. ch. 6, Sto, dod, 
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ſe. 3, <, 2. 
{Nawee, Ariſt.. dofir. p.2.h. 2.3. 
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ch, 20, 
Note» 
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lib. 2. p.2. ch. 1. Socrat, ch. 5, 
Ariſtip..ch, 4. Þla.c. 6.,Pla. doft. 
ch. 7. Arift;doar,p. 2.ch. x. Sto. 
do8. p. 1. ch. 1. Pyth. doctr. p. 3. 
ſe. 4. Epic. doft. p. 2, reje- 
Red,  Amiithenes, chap. 2. Sext, 
lth, 

Phyſtognomy, rythag. do. p.l. ch.2. 

Piety, Socrat. ch. 5. ſet. 2. Epicur. 
adofrine p. 3.ch.29. | 

Piety to the dead, Pythag. doctr. p. 3. 
ſer. 2.ch. 4. ; 

. Place, Ari doct. p.2. ch. 4. Sto. dof. 

p: 3. ch, 21, doubred, Sext. 1th. 3. 

ch. 16, deny'd, Zeno Eleat, ch, 3. 
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dof. ch. 14. Pyh. dottr. p. 2. ſet. 
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Muſick; Pythag. dofr. p. 2. ſect. 2. 
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wn IntelleA, 4Ari#. doct. p. 3. 
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Probable 
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Dialc&ick Probleme, Arif. do8, 1614. 

Propoſition, Arift. doct. ibid. 
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ch, 32- 
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goremes,Sto,doct.,p.1, ch. 1g. 
Rectirudes, Arceſilaus, ch, 2.8to,doct, 
p.2.ch, 14. | | 
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—_— oppoſites, Ariſtot. dofi,p. 1. 
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Reminiſcence, Sacr. chap. 5. ſect, 1. 
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ch, 3. 
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mach. Ariſt, dof, p. 1 c, 1. Sto, doft, 
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Ridin” _ to, dof. . 
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'* Henaclttws, ch, 7. ſect, 3. | 
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Senſation, Democy.ch, g.ſet. 8, A- 
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Hegeſ1as. 

* Senfitive faculry , Ariſtot. doF, p, 2. 
ch. 17. 
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<h. 24. 
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act. p.2.ſef.1. 
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| Singular propoſitions, Ariſlot, 


Sicknels, Pytho eAnaxag. 
cb. 2. ſea.5. Pla, dof, cb. 22. 
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doftr,p.'2.ch.8. . 
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I6. Pyth, dot, Þo 3. ſet. 4. ch, 7. 
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Signs, Chald; 1ib, 1. p. 2. ſe. 2.c, 3, 
Sto, dofr..'p, 1. ch, 25, doubted, 

; Sext, lib, 2.ch. 11. | 

Signs of Summer and Winter, Anax- 

men, ch, 2.ſef, 2; 

—_ and Significates, Sto.doF. 

«I. 9. 
Silence, Pyth, dofr. p.1.ch.4.p. 2. 
ſe#: LS T, : mY 

Similitude, Excl d.ch, 2. 

—_— axioms, Sto. derive, p. 1; 
" 
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m_ propoſitions, Arif, do8. pal. 
C7, 3» 


doftr, 
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Skin, Pl, aod, ch, I7. ' 

_— Anaxag. c<, 2,ſeft, 5, Euclid, 

|<. 3, Arift. doct, p. 2\, ch, "20, E- 
pic. do, p. 2. ſet. 3. ch. 21, 

Sluggiſh reaſon, Sto. do8. p. 1c. 32. 
Pp. 3. cb, 19. 

 Smelling, Plat. do8, ch, 19.Ariſt,doft, 
p- 4. ch, 17. Sto. dof. p. 3. ch. 16, 
oy doct, p. 3. ſet. 4. cb, 7, Epic, 

of, p. 2. re 3.ch, 14, 

Snow, Anaximen. ch, 2.ſef, drift, 
aoct.,p, 3. ch, 11, Epic. dottr.p. 2. 
ſe. g. ch.x4. That it is black, 
Anaxag. ch. 2, ſeh, 3, 

Ser Epic, dot, p. 3.,13. 

_ m, Yo, dofirine , part 1; 

cb. 9. 


| Separate 


Sophilmes 
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Sophiſmes, Pla. dectr. ch, 6. Ariftot. 
abocty. p.1. ch. 6. Sto, dofr. p, 1. 
chap. 32. rejeRed , Sext. lth, 2. 

cb. 22, 

Sopbult, h aoct.ch, 34. Arift doct. 

' Þ. I.,ch.6. 

Solfies. Eubulides, Sto. doctrine, p. 1. 
ch. 32. | 

Soul, Chald. Ib, 1.p. 2.ſe8.1.ch,1o. 

Thal. ch. 6. ſe8. 4. Socrat, ch, 5. 
ſe8.' 1, Pla. ch. 8, Pla. dof. ch, 24. 
25. Ariſt. doct.p. 2.,15, Þ. 3» 
ch. 1, Sto, dof. p. 3. ch. 16, Pyth, 

' doB. p, 3. ſeft. 4. <.7. Timaus. 
Empedacl, ch, 7. Alcmeon,Heraclt- 
tus, cb, 7, ſeft. 4, Xenophan. c, 2. 
Democrit, ch. 9, ſet, 8. Protage- 
x45, Epicur. doftrine , p. 2. ſeft, 3. 

h.g. 

Soul of che World, Thal. 

' Pla, dof, ch, 14. Timeus, Heracli- 

' tw,ch,7.ſeft.1, 

Sound, Arift. doF, p. 2.ch. 17, Eptc, 
aact. p. 2. ſect. 1, ch, 15. 

Species, eAriſt. dof, Sto, 
doi. p. 1. ch. 12, doubted, Sext, 

deny'd, St:Ipo, 
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ch, 2. ſect. 2. Anaximen,ch, 2 ſect, 
2. Anaxag. c.2. ſect, 2, Arches 
lass, Pla, doct. ch. 14. Sto; doft.' p, 
3. ch. 8. eAriſt.: dottr. p, 2,ch. 7; 
Pyth. doA, p. 3. ſect, 4. ch. 3, Em- 
pedocles, ch, 7, Alcmeon, Heracli= 
tus, ch, 7.fect. 2. Xenophanes, ch.2. 
Leucip us, Democritus, ch, . ſec . 
5. Eptc. cnt RS 4.0.1, 2. 
3. 4. 5- Worſhipped, Chald. FE r. 
p. '3. ſe. 4. ch. 7. falling Stars, 
Anaxag, th, 2. ſett. 3, 64 
Stereometry, Pla, doct. ch. 7, > 
_— Epic, doctrine ,, p.2. ſect. 3. 
<h.x5. | 
Streaks, (Metcors) AriFt, doct. p. Is 
ch, 12. | py 
Subdiviſion, Sto. doct. p. I. ch, 11. 
Subjects, Sto. doct. p. 1.ch. 
ON; Ariſt, doct.p.1. 
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Summer, Sto. doct. p. 3. ch.2. Pyth. 
aoct:p. 3. ſth. 4. . 4. Empeded, 
: <<. 7. Heraclitus, ch. 7.ſect. 3, 
Sumprtion, Sto. doct. p. 1, <.,26, 
Sun, Thal. ch. 6, ſect. 5. ch; 8.ſeA.2. 
Anaximander, ch, 2, ſect.2. Attax- 


60. 3... 

Speaking, Epicur. dofFr, p. 2. ſeft. 3. 
chap. 20. 

Speculative Science, rejected, Socrat. 
ch. 5. 

Pea”. Pla. dof, ch. 4, eAriſts doftr, 
p. 1. chap. 3. Sto. doArine , p. 1 
cb, 10. 

Spears, Anaximander, ch, 2. ſect. 2. 
Artiſt. dof. p. 4.cb, g. Pythag. do8. 
p. 2. ſect. 4. cb, 3. 

Spleen, Fla. doft.ch, 23, 

Spring, Sto. do#r.p.' 3. ch. 2. Pythag, 
dof. p. 2.ſect. 4. ch. 4. 

Springs, «ri#3. dof. p. 2. ch. 12. ſee 

. Fountains. 

Square, Pithag. dofrne p. 2.ſect. 3. 
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<<, 1. | | 
Stars, Chald, lib, 1.p. 2. ſect. 2c. 1. 
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zmenes, cb, 2.ſect. 2. Anaxag.c. 1, 
ſect, 2. Archelaus. Pla, dof. ch, 14. 
Sto. doct.p. 3.cb. 9. Pyth.doct.p.3. 
ſeR. 4. 'ch. 3. Timeus. Hippaſus. 
Heraclitus, ch. 7. ſect, 2, Xenopha- 
zes, ch, 2, Leucippus. Democrrtus, 
ch. g.ſef. 5, Epic. deoctr. p. 2.ſect. 
4. ch. 4. Worlhipped Chal. 1b. 1. 
p. 2. ſect. 4. h.4. lib. 2.p. 2. 64+ 
bid. 3. þ- $-. 1 ..,.. 
Superficies, Pla. ch. 7. Pyth.doct-p.2- 
ſect. 3. ch. 1. 
Supine categoremes, Sto. doct. p. t. 
ch. 19. | 
Suſpenſion, Sext. [:6, 1. | 
Syllogiſm, Ari#. dect. p. 1. £.4-5.6- 
' © doubted, Sext. [tb. 2. ch. 14- 
Symbdls, Pyth. doct. p. 4- _ 
Symbolical number, Pyth. dott. p- 25 


Thal. c<. 6. ſect. 5. Anaximand.Þl 
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ſect. 1. ch. 4. 
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Synonymous terms, Ariſt. doctr. p. 1. Things, Plats <h. 8. Sto, ductr,p. 1. 


ch. 2. ch. 13, 
Syntax, Sto. doct. p. 1.ch. 9. rR_—_ Epricur. dotir, p. 2, ſect. 3, 
cb, 18. 
| Thunder, Anaximazder, ch, 2.ſect.2, 
T. | = Anaximenes, i.2, ſect.3. Auaxag, 


me | c. 2.ſeft, 3. Ariſt, doct, p., 2.6.12, 
T Aſting, Plat. doct. ch. 19, Ariſt,) Sto. doct. p. 3.c. 2.Epic. dobt. p, 2, 
doct. p. 2. <. 17. Sto, doctr,| ſect. 4. ch. 10. 
 p. 3.cb, 17. Tyth. doct. p. 3. ſect. Thundctbolt, Arift. 468, p, 2, c,12, 
4.ch, 7. Alcmeon, Epic. doct, p.2. Sto. dott. p. 3.11, Epic. doft.p, 
ſect.3.ch.16. |  2.ſect- 4. ch. 
Teaching , and Learning , Sext. | Time, Arteſt. dof. p. 2. ch, 2, Sto, 
*- doubted, ſect. 1:b. 3. th. 28. 29.| dot. p. 3. <.22, Protagoras. Epic. 
MO dof. p. 2. ſect. 1. <. 10, doubted, 
Teleſmcs, Chald, 1:6, 1. p. 2. fect. 3. Sext.lib.z.ch.17. 
ch, 3. 4. | Timocracy, /lat. dof, rh, 33, 
Temperament, Ariſt. doct. p. 2.c, 2. Tone in Muſick, Pyth, dect. p- 2. ſect, 
. Sto. doct,p.3.c.13. Pyth, doct.p.| 2.2. 
I. chap. 5. doubted , Sext- 1:6. 3. | TOR, Plat. doctr. ch. 19, Arift, 
ch. 6. | þp« 2.ch. 17, Sto. dot. p. 3. c<. 16, 
Temperance, Socr. ch, 5.ſect. 2. Pla. Pyth. daoct. p. 3. ſet. 4, ch.n. Epic, 
' doct. ch, 28, Sto. doct. Pe 2. <<, 9. f mp4 2.ſett. 3. ch. 16. 
. Pyth. doct. p- 3.ſect. 1.ch, 3. Ar-| Tranfition, Sto, dot. p. 1.h, 6, 
| bieas, Epicur. doctrine , p. 3. | Transfcrencc, Sto. doct, 161d, 


"6, 23% Tranſmigration of the Soul, 7th, 
Terms, Ariſt. doct. p. 1. ch. 2. | —_— 3. ſe. 4. <, g, Empede- 
"Terms of Planets, Chald. 1:b. 1. p.2.| cles, ch. 7. 
 {&t, 24CH. 3 4. | | Tranſpoſition, doubtcd, Sext, 11h, 3. 
TerraQys, Pyth. doct- p.2.ſect. 1.c.8.| c<.,11. 
p 3.JCt1 4.9.1, | Triad, Pythag. doflr. p. 2. ſel. 1, 

Tetrad, 7yth. doctrine, p. 2. ſect. 1. ch, 7. 

_ <8. Triangle, Pythag. dofr. p. 2. ſet, 3. 


Theology, Chald. 1:b, 1. p. 2. ſect. 1. c<. 1, 
Lib. 2. p. 2. chap, 1. Plat. docir.? Triplicitics, Chal. 1:6, 1.p. 2: ſect. 2, 


 e.7. ch, 3. 4. 
Theorcik Intclle&, Arift.do#, 1r:ſt.| Tropicks, Thal, ch, 8. ſect. x, Empe- 
 dect.p. 2. <, 23. docl. ch, 7. 
Thcorctick knowledge limited,Socy. | True and Truth, eArift. dodr. p. 4. 
ch.5. ch, 5. Sto, dofir. p. 1. ch, 5, Par- 
Theoretick Philoſophy, Plat. dof. ch. mentdes, ch. 2, Epic, dof. p.1.cl, 
3.7. Pyth. dof. p. 3. ſect. 3. doubted, Sext, ltb. 2, ch.$. 9. 
Thetapqunch, Pyth, doct.p. 3.ſect. 5. Tenth or ſincerity, Ariſt, dofir. p. 3. 
ch. 2. . <, 1, 
Theſis, Artiſt. do#. p.1.ch. 6. 'Typho, Arift. doct. p. 2. ch, 12, Sto. 
Theurgy, Chald. lib. 1. p. 2. ſect. 3.| doct.p. 3. chap. 11. 
ch. 5. 6. Tyranny, Pla, doct. ch, 33. 
| Vacu- 
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Acuum, Arif. doctr. p. 2.6. 4+ 
Sto, doctr. p. 3. . 21, Leu- 
cippus. Democr. ch, g. ſef, 1. de- 
ny'd, Thal. ch. 6. ſect. 5. Zeno E- 
leat. ch. 3. 
Vailed rcaſon, Drodorus, ch. 2, Eus 
bulides, Sto, doct. p. 1,ch., 32. 
Vehicle of the Soul, Chald. 1:6. 1. p. 
2. ſet. 1.ch, 10. 
Veracity, Socr. ch. 5.ſect, 2. 
Venus, Pythag. doctrine, p. 2. ſet. 4. 
cb. 4. 
Verb. rifle. doctr. p. 1. ch, 3. Sto, 
aoct.p. 2... g. 
Velper, Parmentdes, ch. 2. 
Virtuc, Socrat. ch, 5. ſect. 2. Anm- 
cer. ch. 2. Menedemus, ch, 2+ Pla. 
ch. g. Plat. doctr. ch, 27, 28 29, 
Arceſil. ch, 2. Ariſt. doct.p. 3. C.1. 
Antiſthenes, <, 2. Sto, doctr, p. 1. 
ch, 1.p.2.c<, 9. Epic. dofl, p. 3. 


cb, 5. 7. : 
Undiſtracted Phantaly , Carneades, 
Univerſe, Archelaus, Sto. de. p. 3.| 


ch. 2. 


ch,5. Meliſſus, ch. 2. Leucippus. 
Epic. doctrine, p. 2. ſect. 1. chap. 
F, 4 

Univerſals, deny'd, Stripo, ch, 2, 

Univerſal propotition, Pla, doct.c.5. 
Ariſt. doct. p. 1.ch. 3. 

Unzoned Gods, (hald. 11h, 1, p. 23. 

ſect. 1. cv. 8. 

Voice, Anaxag. ch. 2. ſect. 5. eAvr- 
chelaus. Plat, ch. 8. Arist, doct. p. 
1.ch.3.p.2. c.16. Sto. doft. p. 
1.ch.g.p.3..16. Pyth, dod. p. 
2. ſet, 2, ch. 1. 

Voluntary motion, Fprc.doft.p,2.ſet. 
3.ch, 20. | 
Urbanity, Socrat.ch. 5.ſect. 2. Arifl, 

dof. p. 3. c<.1. 


Vrility, Pla, doAr.ch., 27, 
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Aking, Ariſt, doctrine, p. 2, 
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Water, Thal. ch. 6. ſect. 1. Arche- 
laus. Ariſtot. doftr.p. 2. chap. 12. 
Sto. dof, p. 3.ch.12. Timeus, Em- 
ped. ch, 75, Worſhipped, Chald. l. 
2.P.2. ch. 4. : 

Wealth,confers nothing to pleaſure, 
Hegeſras. | 

VV hen, a Category, Ariſtot. doftr. p. 
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1h, 2. 
—_ a Category, Arifot. dottr. 
ib1d. 


| Whole and part, Ar, dottr. 


doubred, Sext. lib, 3, ch. 12. 
Will, Ariftot. do, p.2. ch.24. 
VVind, Aznaximander , ch, 2. ſet. 

3. Anaxag. <.2. ſect. Z. Ariſtot, 

doftp. 2.ch. 12. Sto. dofir. . 3- 

ch, 11. Democric. ch. g. ſect. 6. 

= doftrine , part 2. ſeR. 4. 

cl, IO, 

Winter, Sto. do#.p. 3.ch. 11. Pyth. 
doftr, p. 3.ſect. 4. <. 1.4. Empe- 
aocl. chap. 7. Heraclitus, chap. 7. 
ſet. 2. 

Wildom, Arritot. doftrine,p.3 . chap. 
1. Sto. dof. p. 1.ch. 1. Pyth. doct. 
P-3-<h.4q. 

Wilc man, Ariſttp. chap. 4. ſef. 3. 
Hegeſias, ch. 2, <d1nmcerts, ch, 2. 
Theodorus, ch. 2, Antiſthenes, c. 2. 
Sto, dof. p. 2.ch, 15. 

Yr , their uſe, Epic. p. 
<M.5F. 

World, Thal. ch, 6.ſe#. 5. Anaxt- 
mander, ch, 2. ſet. 1.2. Anaxag. 
ch, 2.ſett. q. Pla. dot. ch. 12,13. 
I4. 15. Polemo, Ariſt, doct, p. 2. 
ch, 7. Sto. dofr. p. 3. ch. 5. Pyth. 
doftr. p. 3. ſef. 4. ch. 2. Times. 
Empedocl, ch. 7, Heraclitus, ch. 7. 
ſe. 1. Xenophanes, ch, 2. Democr. 
ch. 9, ſect. 4. Zeno Eleat, ch, 3. 
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Epicur, doarine , part 2."ſef, 2. 
Worſhip of the Gods, SrzIpo, ch, 1. Z. 


Pyth. dob. p. 3. ſei. 2. c, 3. 
Odiack, Chald. 1:6, 1. p. 2. ſe8. 
Y. 2.ch, 3, Thal. chap. $. ſe8, 1. 
| Anaximanier, ch. 1. 
Ear, Thal. ch. $.ſe#, 4. Plato, |Loned Gods, Chald. bh. 1.p. 2. ſed. 
doe. ch, 14. I.ch.8. 


Yiclding bodies , Plat. doFrize , ch.|Lones, _ <h, $. ſe8. 1, Sto, doftr. 
Þ+ ZoC » I2. 


I9, 
Youth, Arzft, dof.p. 2.ch, 25. 
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Baſil,Plat. ch. 1.Pyth. dodr.p. 3. ſe. 1.ch.z. 


Cicero, Speuſip. ch.2. Zeno Elcat ch. 2. 
Clemens Alexandrinw, Chald. p. 1. ſc. 1. ch. 2. Pyth. ch. 24. 
Heracl. ch.1. Dcmocr. ch. 4. 


Curtis, Chald. p.1.ſc&.1, ch.r. | 
Diodorws Siculws, Chal. p. 1. fe&. 2, ch.7.Socr.ch.1, Pyth, doar, 


PI. ch.1o. 
Diogenes Laertius, frequently in the Greek Philoſophy. 


Dyonyſius Halycarnaſſews, Socr, ch.16. 


Epicharmws, Pla. ch. 4. 
Etymologicum magnum, Solon, ch. 11. 


Euftathiw, Pych, do. p.3.{c&.3, ch.4. 
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Gregor, Nazianzenw, Pyth, ch.22. 


Hero% tw, Thales, 'ch.10. Anacharl. ch. r. 
Hrerocles, Euclid. ch. 3. 
Higtin', Thal, ch.1, 


Tamblichs, frequently in the life and DoQtrine of Pythagoras. 


Mormora Araiideltaaa, Chilon, ch.1. Xenoph. ch. 2. 


Nreomachw, frequently, Pyth. do. p. 2. 


Ply, Fyth. ch. 29. 
Plutarch, Pych. ch. 19. 
Porphyriw', Pyth. ch.2.7. dodr. p.4.ch.1. 
Procls, Chald. dodr. p. 1. {c. 2. ch. 7. Thal., ch. 7. ibid. ſc, x, 
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Anonymous Author of Ariſtotle's life, Ariſtot. ch.3,6,$- 
Apulern, Pyth, ch. 2. 


| : Ldobrandinus , Thal. ch. 6. ſect. 4. and frequently elfe- 


Caſautes, Thal. ch. 1.Chilo, ch. 1, Anaximazxder,ſcct. 2, ch, 2. 
Xeopl. ch.1. 


Eugubinw, Pla. ch. 4. 
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Gaſſendus, Democr, ch.g. {cA.z.Epic.ch.2. 


Kircher, Chald. p. 1. {c&. 1. ch. 2- and frequently in the Chal- 
daick Doftrine. 


Leo Allatius, Socrar. ch. 1, 12. Epill. 1.6, Xenoph. Epilt, 5. 8. 
Simon, Ariftip.ch.8. 
Lipfius, Leno Elcar. ch. 2. 
Lucas Holſtenius, Pyth. ch. 19. 
Lucian, Thai. ch. 13. 


Magne::us, Democr. ch.2.7,8,9. {c& 1.2,4. &.12. 
Meibonuns, Pythag. dot. p.2, {c&.2. ch.3,4- 
Mexrſius, Toal. ch.2, Soc. ch.1.12. 


Naudeus, C hald. P. 1. {c. 1. ch.2. 
Numieſius, Arilt, ch. 8. 


Olymptodorus, Ariſtor. ch. 3. 


Patricius, Chald. p. . ſcQ.1. ch.2. 
Petavius, Thal, ch.2.13. Camead. ch. 5. 
Pliny ,Pyrh. ch.1o. dott. p. 2, {ct.4. ch.q- 


Ramss, Thal. ch.7.{c.1, 


Salmaſins, Thal. ch.5.Pla, ch. 1. Pyth, ch.2. 
Scalizer, Cirald. p 1. ſc&.2. Thal. cn.2, Socr. ch.1.12. - 
Selden,Chilon,ch.1, Xenoph,. ch.2. _ 
Srgonus, Thal. ch. 
Semplicius, Pych, doar. p.2. ſc.4q. ch.1. 
Stephanus, Thal. ch. 10. 
S#rdas, Thal. ch.2. Zcno, ch.6. 


FP alertus Maximus, Plat. ch. 7. 
Valla, Thales chap. 10. 
Paſſes, Thal. ch. 2. 


#rfinus, Chald. p.1.. ſc. 1. ch.2. 
Zoroaſtr#an Oraclcs, after the Chal-arck Phyloſophy. 
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